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FURTHER    RESEARCH    ON    THE    HISTORY 

OF  THE   CREED1. 

It  is  but  two  short  years  since  nn  article  headed  '  Recent 
Research  on  the  Origin  of  the  Creed  '  appeared  in  the  opening 
number  of  tliis  Journal.  During  that  time  the  labours  of  which 
some  account  was  then  given  have  been  vigorously  prosecuted ; 
and  it  may  not  be  without  interest  if  W£  take  up  and  COntfnnft  uui 
nfatmi,  Just  one  small  change  ('History'  for  'Origin*)  may 
be  made  in  the  title,  so  as  to  cover  the  ground  a  little  more 
adequately. 

The  most  prominent  event  in  this  period  has  been  unquestion- 
ably the  completion  of  lJrof.  Kattcnbusch's  great  work  Das 
Apostolische  Symbol^  seine  Entstthnng.  scin  geschuhtlieker  Sin*t 
seine  ursprungticlu  Stellung  im  Kultus  und  in  der  Theologie  dtr 
Ktrche  [The  Apostles  Creed:  its  Origin*  its  Historical  Sens/,  its 

1  Kkttenbusch,  Dr.  Ferdinand:  Das  ApwttcJi$dt4  Symbol  Band  ii.  Loiptlg, 
1897-1900, 

Kutuc,  Dr.  Johannes:  GiettUningti,  tMigt  Sdirift  unJ  Tan/ltAmntnix 
l.eiprl?,  1H90. 

C Union,  Dr.  Carl:   '  AW*»yr/f/inrw  r*  dm  Totm.'     Cic*oen,  I9O0. 

Kincli.  Dr.  J.  P.  :  £W  M*  *>o*  dtw  Gtmnnsihaft  Jtr  tlritigtn  in  Ehrhard 
DlVCb,  f'>fi*tmnj;rH  ***r (hi:  / itl  •  u.  DogmfMj^acMuJtW.     Band  i,      1900. 

Harnack,  Dr.  Adolf:  77*  Apvitia  Cmd,  tr.  Rev.  Stewart  Meant,  ed.  T.  Italic  J 
Sounder*.     London.  1901. 

Wtognnd,  Dr.  Fnedrich  1  Dor  Af>o*tolttek*  Symbol  im  tfMMofc  Enter  ftfl, 
Leipzig,  1859. 

Duiholt,  D*.  Btrnhard :  Dss  T*»fombo?*m  aVr  mlttn  KttJa.  Erelcr  TciL 
Fadcrborn,  iSg8. 

Callow.  Rev.  C.  :  A  ffitforyc/elu  Crnrfx      London,  1900. 
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Primitive  Position  in  the  Worship  and  in  the  Theology  of  the 
Chunk]  (vol.  i,  i8y4  ;  vol.  ii,  part  E,  1897;  part  1, 1900:  Leipzig, 
Hinricha).  I  give  the  title  al  some  length  (not  quite  in  full,  but 
sufficiently  fox  the  purpose)  as  the  shortest  way  of  conveying  an 
idea  of  the  manysidednessand  comprehensiveness  of  the  contents. 

On  this  ground  alone  Dr.  Kattenbusch's  work  would  have 
a  just  claim  to  be  accounted  'great,'  because  the  execution  amply 
fulfils  the  promise  of  the  title.  It  is  within  its  range  almost  as 
exhaustive  as  a  book  can  be.  The  one  omission  that  has  been 
noted — that  of  direct  work  upon  the  MSS — is,  it  is  true,  thrown 
into  some  relief  by  the  conspicuous  part  which  that  form  of 
research  played  in  the  contributions  of  Dr.  Kattenbusch's  most 
eminent  predecessor,  the  Jewish- German -Norwegian  scholar, 
C.  P.  Caspari.  But  where  the  field  is  so  vast  it  would  be  wrong 
to  grudge  a  division  of  labour  ;  and  Dr.  Kattenbusch  has  given 
us  more  than  enough  to  be  thankful  for  as  it  is. 

Writing  as  an  Englishman  I  cannot  help  pausing  for  a  moment 
to  express  regret  that  we  in  England  should  have  so  little  to 
put  by  the  side  of  these  immense  researches.  In  the  editing  of 
texts  and  commentaries  we  keep  pace  fairly  well.  The  best 
English  work  under  this  head  for  the  last  century  (and  it  nearly 
all  proceeds  from  Cambridge  !)  may  bear  comparison  with  any- 
thing anywhere.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  treatment  of  subjects,  in  the 
massive  treatises  that  build  up  a  whole  science  a  fundamento  ad 
ctdmentxha\  not  our  theologians  alone,  but  our  scholars  generally, 
are  wanting.  There  is  one  illustrious  exception  in  the  work  of 
Wcstcott  and  Hort  on  the  Text  of  the  Greek  Testament  ;  next 
perhaps  would  come  our  contributions  to  Liturgiology,  culmi- 
nating in  Mr.  Brightman's  Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western  \  and 
quite  a  respectable  place  would  be  held  by  the  researches  of  the 
last  generation  (Heurtlcy,  Swainson,  Lumby,  Hort,  Ommanncy, 
and  now  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Burn)  on  the  Creed.  But  what  have  we 
to  set  against  such  books  as  Krumbacher's  Byzantine  Litera- 
ture, Zahn's  History  of  the  Canon  and  Introduction  to  the  N.T.% 
Harnack's  History  of  Doctrine  and  Early  Christian  Literature* 
Schurer's  History  of  the  Jewish  People,  Holtzmann's  Afao  Testa- 
ment Theology,  and  the  like  ?  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  some 
of  our  younger  men  may  gird  up  their  loins  to  follow  these  noble 
but  humiliating  examples. 
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Dr.  Kattcnbusch 'a  Apostles  Creed  belongs  quite  to  the  same 
category.  It  was  hinted  in  the  previous  article  that  it  has 
suffered  somewhat  in  point  of  form  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
spread  over  so  wide  an  extent  of  time.  We  learn  from  vol.  i, 
p.  37,  that  Dr.  Kattenbusch  began  his  researches  in  1882,  and 
from  the  preceding  page  that  4  in  substance'  {xotklieh)  his  present 
book  had  been  finished  in  1889,  and  that  his  work  sinrr  trur  d 
had  been  all  of  the  nature  of  revision.  And  the  difficulty  will  be 
at  once  apparent  of  incorporating  the  work  of  others  (as  Dr. 
Kattcnbusch  has  done  b  the  most  scrupulous  and  vigilant 
manner)  as  well  as  hi-*  own  in  a  frame-work  determined  so  long 
beforehand.  It  was  impossible  under  thejc  circumstances  that 
the  book  should  not  suffer.  Hut  all  wc  can  soy  is  that  the  critic 
who  would  make  much  of  defects  due  to  this  cause  would  be 
intent  upon  dilettantism  rather  than  upon  science. 

One  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  Dr.  Kattcnbusch  is  the 
extraordinary  truthfulness  and  modesty  with  which  he  registers 
facts  and  opinions  that  make  against  his  own  conclusions  as  care- 
fully as  those  which  make  fur  them.  The  paragraph  in  which  he 
begins  his  final  summary  dCKTVti  to  he  quoted  as  a  specimen  of 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  true  scientific  temper. 

'I  do  not  like  to  speak  of  "results,"  because,  aa  I  insisted  in  the 
Preface  to  vol.  i,  it  is  very  dear  DO  me  that  a  great  deal  must  happen 
before  the  questions  which  attach  to  the  Apostles'  Creed  arc  fully  solved  ; 
perhaps  they  will  never  all  be  solved  completely.  I  know  how  much, 
in  problems  IS  u  implicated  as  that  whirh  I  have  been  discussing, 
depends  upon  the  point  at  which  one  begins,  and  the  observations  one 
comes  upon  first.  The  points  of  view  which  thus  force  themselves 
upon  one  easily  become  prejudice*.  7  do  not  think  that  1  am  more  in 
danger  than  other  men  of  holding  obstinately  to  these.  But  I  gladly 
1  ■  «ril  ihe  leading  ideas  which  run  through  my  now  completed  work 
for  the  present  only  as  hypotheses.  Perhaps  by  the  reasons  which  I  have 
given  for  them  J  may  have  established  some  claim  to  have  them 
seriously  tested  '  (ii  056). 

Whether  wc  agree  with  Dr.  Kattcnbusch  or  do  not  agree  with 
him,  whether  wc  arc  attracted  or  repelled  by  his  minute  and 
laborious  investigations,  wc  shall  at  least  go  away  with  profound 
respect  for  him  as  a  man. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  can  do  better  than  string  the  criticisms 

Bl 
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that  I  may  have  to  offer  in  this  essay,  not  only  on  L)r.  Katten 
busch  but  upon  the  other  writers  enumerated  at  the  outset,  upon 
the  thread  of  the  conclusions  which  Dr.  Kattenbusch  has  so 
modestly  described  as  '  hypotheses.'  I  venture  to  think  that  they 
present  rather  varied  degrees  of  probability  ;  and  I  am  glad  to 
find  myself  not  without  support  in  the  estimate  I  am  inclined 
to  form  of  some  of  them. 

x-  The  broadest  proposition  which  Dr.  Kattcnbusch  has  set 
himself  to  prove  is  that  the  Old  Roman  Creed,  the  Apostles' 
Creed  in  its  oldest  and  simplest  form  (R),  IU$  at  the  base  of  ail 
likt-coHStruetcd  creeds. 

This  proposition  will  meet  with  a  good  deal  of  assent  \  so  far 
as  it  applies  to  the  creeds  of  the  West,  It  only  perhaps  needs 
to  be  qualified  by  the  reserve  that  a  certain  number  of  clauses 
and  expressions  seem  to  have  come  in  gradually  in  the  course  of 
the  history  from  the  East*.  Such  would  he  the  clause  evesiwsm 
taeli  et  jerrjit.  which  does  not  appear  in  the  Apostles'  Creed 
before  1  hi  rvrmh  century,  though  it  is  found  at  an  earlier  date 
in  EnteraOgtfctiofia  (Hahn,  JiibliotJiek*.  $  31  f,  g,  also  p.  41  note  5a 
adJtN,),  the  epithets  fossus*  mvrUi**,  tatfwiuxtm,  and  perhaps  the 
clause  vitam  aeternam. 

Interesting  problems  gather  round  all  such  accrctiona,  both 
those  which  finally  held  their  ground  and  those  which  did  not. 
As  an  example  we   may  take  the  expression  resurrexit  w 
a  ytortuis,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  creeds  (Hahn, 

WW.*,  58  54.  55.  56.  57.  5R>  °*9.  c£  24a),  but  is  also  found  :n 
Nicetas  of  Romatlana,  and  in  the  newly-published  Syriac 
Ttstam$utHm  appears  in  a  form  which  h  rendered  rwvMstHU  er 
mariuis  (Kattenbu.sch,  ii  968).  From  the  fourth  century  onwards 
then  bic  1  oostant  traces  of  sporadic  influence  of  the  East  upon 

*  Dr  ( Vineri  In  particuUr  It  oneof  thoac  who  do  not  awot  to  it  {Nuddrgt/ahrm, 
■ire.,  pp.  $>-*>S).  In  any  ew  th«  afafrmrnt  ran  only  b»  mode  as  a  rough  fornviU. 
•ubject  to  many  quilt  ficnt  ton*.  AH  that  I  ahould  be  prepared  to  a*y  is  tbot  there  U 
*  rather  marked  tondein'v  i"  Wr;»lern  creeds  to  approximate  to  ihc  Ruuiau  type. 
ii  ■•■  I  ■  i  \  h  to  b«  conceived  aj  operating,  especially  In  the  first  berln- 
ninp*.  U  a  question  that  we  ahall  do  well  ti>  aecp  open  for  the  prrarnt. 

•  l)r  Kntt^nr.turh  rUBWtl  "  >,'•'<•  that  whil^  many  of  theae  intruiive  clement* 
camo  from  the  £a*t,  it  doe*  not  follow  chat  they  were  imported  from  FU&tera 
i reeds;  and  he  thinks  that  probably  they  were  not.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  j© 
with  linn  hi  that,  at  lout  «  to  »uch  additions  a»  fwatortm  ottli  tt  urrat,  pan**, 
■wrtwu. 
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the  West ;  and  although  this  is  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  increased 
intercourse,  yet  the  comparative  absence  of  ttich  influence  in  the 
earlier  period  may  in  p:irt  mean  nothing  more  than  the  want  of 
evidence. 

It  is  another  and  a  much  larger  and  more  debated  question, 
whether  the  Eastern  creeds  in  a  body  art  also  to  be  traced  to 
the  same  Roman  root.  Wc  saw  in  the  previous  article  how  the 
view  that  they  were  was  maintained  by  Kattcnbusch  and 
Harnack,  but  under  opposition  which  seemed  to  be  increasing 
rather  than  diminishing.  This  question  will  meet  us  nga-n 
presently  under  (5J.  In  the  meantime  we  note  that  Kattcnbusch 
speaks  of  this  pan  of  his  theory  as  *  hypothesis '  rather  than 
induction  (ii  957).  He  describes  himself  as  in  some  degree 
sceptical  of  his  own   conclusion,  though  rather  lev;  ii  of 

:hi-   ihflO  1  if  any  other. 

2.  The  one  point  in  llx*  whole  of  his  construction,  in  regard  to 
which  Dr.  Kattcnbusch  appears  to  feel  the  greatest  Confident 
and  to  which  he  attaches  the  highest  value,  is  his  conception  of 
t/tc_Jkndam*ntal  duf^Ur  ef  tkt  QUt_  Reman  Ctrtd.     And  no 
doubt  this  is  both  interesting  and  important. 

He  thinks  that  this  original  creed,  the  parent  of  ail  others,  was 
no  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  no  gradual  crystallization  of 
current  forms  and  phrases,  but  that  it  was  from  the  first  a 
definite  artistic  creation,  the  product  of  a  single  mind  and  the 
expression  of  an  individual  conception  of  the  sum  of  Christian 
teaching  *. 

fl  seeks  this  conception  not,  as  others  have  done  (more 
particularly  un  the  strength  of  the  use  of  the  term  vavoytm'is)t  in 
the  school  of  St.  John,  but  he  sees  in  it  rather  an  outcome  of  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul.  He  believes  that  the  Creed  was  composed 
under  the  fresh  impression  that  Jesus  was  the  true  MetStth,  and 
that  the  proof  of  His  Messiahship  was  conducted  on  Pauline 
lines,  and  in  yet  living  antithesis  to  the  teaching  of  the  Syna- 
gogue. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  although  Kattcnbusch  and  Harnack 
an  allies  on  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Eastern  creeds  to 

tlie  Western,  they  differ  considerably  on  the  ultimate  origin  of 

1  See,  however,  p.  9581  Dr.  Kattcnboatlt  due*  uui  iluuk  iliat  the  author  of  U»< 
orcd  coined  a  new  vocabulary ;  lir  made  uic  of  plinucs —especially  f'om  Scripture 
and  from  the  Fucliamtic  lUtirgy— already  cxialing. 
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the  latter.  Not  only  does  Kattenbusch  place  the  origin  of  the 
Roman  Creed  some  forty  years  earlier  than  Harnack  but  he 
stands  alone  in  the  emphasis  with  which  he  insists  that  it  had  a 
definite  personal  author  (sec  especially  ii  320)- 

All  that  Dr.  Kattenbusch  saya  on  this  head  is  highly  inter- 
esting, and  will  well  deserve  weighing  when  the  problem  of  the 
ultimate  origin  of  the  Creed  comes  up  for  discussion.  For 
myself  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  his 
researches  is  rather  premature.  We  want  to  be  quite  sure  what 
is  the  oldest  form  of  the  Creed  before  we  can  speculate  profitably 
as  to  its  author.  The  most  crucial  problem  is  to  determine 
whether  then  wen:  iu  ■■  >  :>.»--  "I  ti«al  current  ij)  the  second 
century  or  onlyonp.  When  we  have  settled  this,  we  can  go  on 
to  discuss  which  Ls  the  older. 

I  should  be  willing  enough  to  think  that  the  Roman  Creed  had 
an  individual  author  (bishop  or  prophet),  if  I  could  satisfy  myself, 
with  Kattenbusch,  that  no  competing  or  earlier  form  existed. 
But  when  we  examine  the  evidence  (Ircnaeus,  Justin,  Patres 
Apostoliei),  it  seems  to  me  to  point  quite  as  distinctly  to  the  exis- 
tence of  another  type,  the  characleiistic  features  of  which  reappear 
in  the  Creeds  not  of  the  West  but  of  the  East. 

Here  Mrs  the  real  crux  of  the  problem,  and  this  is  the  point 
that  I  believe  we  need  first  to  determine.  We  need  to  go  over 
once  more  the  second-century  evidence  with  a  view  to  see  which 
type  really  preponderated.  No  doubt  much  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  collecting  parallels  to  the  Apostles'  Creed,  especially 
by  Harnack,  both  in  his  larger  edition  of  the  Apostolic  FaiJUrs, 
vol.  i,  part  •!,  pp.  1 13-142,  and  in  Hahn's  Bibliothtk*%  pp.  364-3^0. 
But  both  Hamack  and  Kattenbusch  have  had  their  minds  so 
filled  with  the  Western  type  of  creed  that  they  have  not  been 
equally  regardful  of  the  traces  of  the  Eastern  type.  And 
although  these  traces  have  been  pointed  out  by  Loofs  in  G»:t 
Gel.Anz.,  1894,  p.  679,  in  Journal  of  Theological  Studies, 
1,  p.  zzt  and  now  also  by  Kunzc,  Glattbcnsrcgtl,  p.  33  f,  and  by 
Clemen,  op.  cit.,  p.  Ho,  I  believe  that  the  evidence  is  capable 
of  considerable  additions,  and  that  indeed  it  will  be  found  to 
be  of  quite  imposing  volume. 

1  will  just  give  a  single  illustration.  In  my  previous  article 
I  argued,  very  tentatively  and  provisionally,  that  the  Eastern 
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forms  ha  $t6r%  fax  'Ii/tovv  XpwroV  (I  should  not  have  written 
Xpuncp  'Irjtroi'y),  as  being  apparently  the  more  controversial,  were 
likely  to  be  later  than  the  bare  Roman  form  which  lays  no  stress 
upon  the  unity.  But  what  are  the  facta?  There  seem*  to  be 
what  might  be  called  a  continuous  chain  of  evidence  for  thfl 
fuller  form  leading  up  to  St.  Paul  himself.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  set  this  down. 

I  Cor.  viii  6  £AV  tjp.it/  <U  0cit  ^  iranjp,  cf  ov  ri  irarra  . .  .  no) 
ih  Ktylftf  '\rjvovt  Xpiffro*,  oV  &  ra  ffdVrtt. 

Eph-  iv  4-6  ci»  ovpa  nal  li*  Uicvpa,  <a(&c  ical  licAijAfrc  <V  pia 
VAirftt  Wjy  KATi*r<oi9  vudii>,  «Tv  Kvpwv,  pin  irutrtf,  iv  fl&vrttTpa,  <U  9v6f 
«ai  rarijp  vdiTOdf,  0  br\  naitum  xai  bia  m£Waiy  *ai  ii»  ir5frii>. 

Clrm.  Rom.  /i^  6?r.  xlvl  n"  5  oty}  'w)  ^**v  'x°/"p  *rt*  ^ya  Xpi*rrAi* 
ical  I*  vivOpa  rrjt  x<Vir°C  ro  f*xtrfWr  ty'  ^^ac;    «al  p£a  irXija'ic  /» 

Ignat.  <J^  Magn.  vii  2  ixdVm  At  efo  ?i»o  vaov  avvrptx<Tt  (-)<oi\ 
w«  fal  I**  0v<rtoo*Tijp<oj'»  «'*L  /ra  'Ina^tr  Xpi<rrui>  rd*  day  £ro*  TraTpu* 
fff>o<\0rfi'ra  *al  <fr  o*u  Jrra  *a\  \tap$frQirra» 

Ibid,  viii  3  <U  rb  •nkwt>vpr\Qi}V*i  rov*  aiwfl^rraf,  3>t  <*y  0«<Jr 
<Vri2<,  <J  4>ai>cpcv<rav  iavroy  3ia  'lij<rov  X^*<rrou  rov  vlov  avrov, 

Ad  Philad.  iv  airovoAVoT*  ow  pin  <^apurr/a  ^pijtrOai'  pin  yap 
<rap(  rov  Kvpiov  y\pCiv  '\rj<rov  XpeaTev,  ko\  Ji»  trorrjpiop  tit  tvwrtv  rov 
atyiaro?  gvt<&. 

Hermas,  Mand.  i  I  •jrp&Tov  iraWw  trOrrtvvov  oVi  ttt  inrlr  &  0«<fr, 
&  to  ir«*n-«  j(Wrr«?  icoJ  Karuprftrat,  [Wc  may  compare  5xw.  ix  : 
/rfiT  w  jcul  ol  mordJfriUTvc  r<ji  Kupup  ftia  toC  wtcu  avTct)  nai  4i'2i&v>Kuptf  <>t 
ra  xr^para  ratVa.  /irwHic  tfy  !*■  Trrevpu,  *ai  $*<  <rwpa,  pt$  X/>°a  *** 
WtIwp  aur£i\  Also  ibid.  7  Aa/9oVr«t  ow'  ra  tu^'motci  raC-ra  4y«fo- 
rautt0fT<rap,  .  .  .  kqI  i}r  «vt«v  kt>  vi-tvptt   km  tv  trw>ia  Mat  tv  tv&vp<L 

Note  the  connexion  between  the  wtvpara  (which  arc  oyia  TrvtvHaTo, 

IJ.  2)  and  the  Iv  irj-ivaa  =  itvpyos  fioro'Ai^ov,  1 3.  J^.] 

Thcsearconlya  few  jottings  from  ihcApostolic  Fathers  bean'ng 
upon  a  single,  though  important,  point.  I  shouIJ  much  like, 
if  I  could  find  time,  to  pursue  the  inquiry  through  the  other 
writers  of  the  second  century-  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
passages  to  which  I  have  called  attention  arc  so  many  definite 
allusions  to  an  Eastern  form  of  creed.  To  determine  exactly 
at  what  point  such  allusions  begin  is  a  delicate  matter,  and  one 
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for  which  WQ  arc  not  as  yet  prepared.  But  the  gist  of  the  argu- 
ment is  that  at  any  moment  in  the  whole  chain,  from  St.  Paul 
di  wim.wdsv  we  might  have  had  a  creed  which  laid  stress  on  the 
unity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  as  well  as  on  the  iv  fiaTm<rpa  or 

In  the  face  of  such  evidence,  and  with  the  consciousness  how 
mn'h  more  lies  behind  the  one  slight  ipocJUIfiD  thai  tuu  been 
given,  I  should  wish  to  withdraw  entirely  any  a  priori  arguments 
that  I  may  have  used  and  to  hold  my  judgement  in  suspense  for 
the  fuller  collection  which  I  desiderate.  1  am  convinced  that 
this  is  the  only  sound  method,  and  until  it  has  been  carried  out 
thoroughly  I  am  afraid  that  I  must  regard  Dr.  Kattenbusch's 
speculations  as  resting  on  an  insecure  foundation. 

3.  Dr.  Kattenbusch  is  of  opinion  that  '  there  is  no  reason  to  | 
doubt  that  R  ked  Ut  origin  in  Row*?     He  believes,  as  we  have 
already  in  part  seen,  that  it  was  composed  about  the  year  J  00  by 

:■■■  ]>i-i>miii:-ni  member  of  the  Roman  Church— either  bishop 
or  prophet.  He  thinks — in  this  agreeing  with  Kunzc  and  Zafao — 
that  the  Creed  was  probably  in  use  at  the  time  when  Marcion, 
Valcntinus,  and  Justin  were  settled  in  Rome  ;  but  he  admits  that 
this  is  not  capable  of  positive  demonstration.  At  the  same  time 
he  docs  not  regard  his  view  as  depending  for  its  validity  on  this 
hypothesis.  He  considers  it  to  be  in  any  case  the  most  probable 
explanation  of  the  facts. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  alternative  to  Rome 
which  Dr.  Kattenbusch  favours  is  not  Ephesus,  with  Caspari 
and  others,  but  rather  Antioch  (see  both  pp.  959  n.  and  61H  f.J. 
This,  I  confess,  had  already  occurred  to  me,  and  on  the  same 
ground — the  points  of  contact  in  leading  ideas,  temper,  and 
method  with  the  writings  of  Ignatius.  Between  Rome,  Ephesus, 
arid  Antioch  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  choice  must  lie. 
.But  if  cither  of  the  latter  is  chosen,  I  conceive  that  it  would 
support  by  preference  the  further  alternative  that  the  moat 
primitive  form  of  creed  was  rather  of  the  Eastern  type  than 
of  the  Western, 

As  yet,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  these  hypotheses 
belong  too  much  to  the  region  of  speculation.  I  am  much 
inclined  to  agree  with  an  opinion  expressed,  I  believe,  some  time 
ago  by  Dr.  Look — who,  I  may  remark  by  the  way,  is  the  only 
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writer  on  these  subjects  to  whom  Kattcnbusch  has  hardly  given 

I  the  place  to  which  he  is  entitled— that  the  real  key  to  the  situs- 
tion  is  in  Iretiaeui.  Until  the  whole  class  of  questions  that  culmi- 
nate in  Ircnactis  has  been  worked  out,  it  seems  to  me,  as  1  have 
implied,  that  any  conclusions  must  be  purely  provisional. 

4.  On  the  assumption  that  the  Creed  had  i;s  origin  in 
Rome  Dr.  Katlcnbu.sch  sketches  it.**  probable  suhsequtut  caurw 
as  follows: 

*  In  the  West  it  had  certainly  readied,  in  the  COUl  6  A  the 
century,  Gaul  and  ftfrica.  and  |)crhap8  all  districts  that  possessed 
Christian  congregations.  To  the  western  end  of  Asia  Minor  it  also 
made  its  way  during  the  second  century,  but  not  before  the  middle  of 
^  it,  perhaps  in  connexion  irtth  Potyeoxp'a  visit  to  Rome  fm  154].  For  the 
Churches  of  Corinth.  Athens.  Thessalnnica,  fire.,  we  have  no  material-;. 
Although  not  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  yet  altogether  credible  that  it 
had  spread  over  those  regions.  Bui  beyond  the  province  of  Asia 
I  could  discover  no  clear  traces  of  the  dUflMon  of  R  creed  like  R. 
For   PontU8,  Galatia,  C  1,  &C,  lor  the  districts  of  Syria  and 

Palestine,  as  well  as  for  Egypt,  materials  tailed  me.  In  the  case  of 
Origen  I  seemed  to  sec  indication!  of  acquaintance  with  a  creed 
ai;  K,  perhaps  with  R  itself,  but  under  Buch  circumstances  that  1  did 
not  feel  justified  in  drawing  thr  rnnrhision  that  EOCh  u  creed  w:i% 
recognised  in  Egypt.  As  all  the  Oriental  creeds  that  arc  cither  known 
in  the  fourth  century,  or  can  be  in  part  conjectured  for  the  third,  led  up 
toAmioch  as  their  starting-point,  I  began  with  the  Creed  of  Aiuiuch  by 

I  inquiry  whether  and  in  what  way  it  was  dependent  upon  R  ;  and  I  came 
to  the  supposition  that  R  was  received  at  AnHnrh  afty  >h»  rffl  gf  jftul 
ofSamosatft  [<-.  17a a,  p.],  undci^^iii^ 

necessities  of  the  time.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  diocese  of  Antioch 
I  did  not  think  that  R  had  at  that  time  penetrated,  and  indeed  within 
that  wide  diocese  1  did  not  suppose  th.it  it  had  everywhere  obtained 
recognition.  In  Kgj.pt  and  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  I  thought 
that  N  [the  Nistnum\  was  the  first  to  be  recognized  as  a  "creed  "  ;  and 
that  accordingly  in  these  parts  not  until  the  victory  of  the  Nicene 
Chrkrology  In  the  years  360-370  did  a  formula  like  R  come  to  he  used 
m  baptism  or  attain  to  similur  theological  and  ecclesiastical  importance  ' 
(ii.  960  I), 

The  reader  will,  I  think,  be  glad  to  have  this  concise  expo- 
sition of  Dr.  Kattcnbusch's  view  of  the  gradual  diffusion  of  the 
Creed  ;  the  more  so  as  the  geographical  dhtrfctl  are  carefully 
mapped  out  and  discriminated,  with  due  regard  to  tlie  absence  of 
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evidence.  He  should  only  perhaps  just  be  reminded  that  in  the 
last  two  or  three  sentences  the  conjectural  clement  is  consider- 
able, and  I  conceive  also  precarious.  It  will  be  *ccn  that  the 
outline  thus  given  would  have  to  be  entirely  recast  cither  on 
the  supposition,  to  which  Dr.  Kattenbusch  tells  us  that  he  was 
himself  at  one  time  inclined,  that  the  Creed  had  its  origin  at 
Antioch,  or  if  we  preferred  Ephesus  to  Antioch. 

5-  Under  the  next  head  Dr.  Kattcnbusch  goes  on  to  drfine 
rather  mere  exactly  his  conception  of  the  course  of  extents  in  (he 
East.  He  allows,  however,  that  just  this  part  of  the  subject,  the 
history  of  R  in  the  East  [with  Kattenbusch  it  is  always  R,  where 
we  should  prefer  to  speak  of  the  Creed '],  is  that  on  which  his 
views  arc  most  liable  to  correction. 

It  is  naturally  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  the  opinions  which 
I  myself  expressed  two  years  ago  reinforced  quite  independently 
by  two  writers  of  the  ability  of  Dr.  Johannes  Kunze  and  Dr.  Carl 
Clemen.  With  Dr.  Kuiue's  third  chapter  in  particular,  which  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Creed  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Church, 
I  find  myself  throughout  in  the  fullest  agreement.  As  compared 
with  the  corresponding  portion  of  Dr.  Clemen's  essay  I  have 
rather  the  impression  that  whereas  in  both  cases  I  agree  with  the 
results,  in  regard  to  Dr.  Kunze  I  am  more  completely  able  to 
follow  and  endorse  the  reasoning  that  leads  to  the  results. 
Dr.  Clemen  is  one  of  those  writers  who,  with  an  extraordinary 
extent  of  reading  and  knowledge,  and  with  an  extraordinary 
power  of  bringing  that  reading  and  knowledge  to  bear,  do  not 
possess  in  quite  equal  degree  the  gift  of  putting  their  arguments 
in  a  form  that  is  attractive  and  convincing. 

Dr.  Kattenbusch  replies  on  pp.  980-984  both  to  Kunze  and  to 
myself1;  and  I  gladly  admit  that  what  he  says  may  be  taken  to 
qualify  somewhat  the  force  of  the  arguments  used.  I  cannot, 
however,  think  that  he  does  more  than  qualify  it.  For  myself 
I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said.  Hut 
while  I  am  ready  to  allow  that,  as  the  case  at  present  stands, 
neither  side  can  claim  a  decisive  victory,  I  am  not  at  all  shaken 
in  my  estimate  of  the  competing  probabilities, 

I  would  only  point  to  the  increasing  evidence  since  I  wrote 

1  He  hnsabo  reviewed  Kunxc'abook  nt  Icnplli,  and  with  chiiraet  eristic  generosity 
and  caution,  in  the  Thevl.  LitttatundtHng  for  Jan.  5  of  thU  year. 
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that  th<s  uc  of  the  word  imbtutw  to  denote  the  Incarnation 
wit;  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Eg 
lirightman  pointed  out,  also  in  the  first  number  of  this 
Journal  (p.  93),  the  Indications  of  this  in  the  recently  published 
Prayers  of  Scrap  inn.  And  Dr.  Kunze  carries  back  the*  obwr- 
m  :<s  r.<r  as  Origen  Uf.  it/.,  p.  51,  cf.  p.  53,  where,  however. 
I  am  afraid  that  I  should  not  feci  confidence  in  the  cxprcasi""-*- 
retranslated).  Dr.  Kattenbusch  (p.  981  n.>  changes  front  a  little 
to  meet  the  new  evidence  It  is  an  example  of  the  refinement  of 
argument  that  is  characteristic  of  him ;  but  the  simpler  conclu- 
sion that  an  Egyptian  form  of  Creed  really  existed  seem*  to  me 
preferable. 

Once  again,  however,  1  come  back  to  my  belief,  that  the  more 
decisive  issue  will  be  fought  on  the  ground  of  the  second -century 
writers 

6.  Another  branch  of  his  researches  to  which  Dr.  Kattenbusch 
attaches  importance  is  that  part  of  thein  which  deals  with  tkt 
rule  offaitA.  Here  he  is  met  directly  by  Dr.  Kun/i  .  who  lias 
taken  trie  .same  subject  as  a  leading  theme  of  his  volume.  The 
difference  between  them  is  that  whereas  Kattenbusch  distinguishes 
sharply  between  the  East  and  the  West  \  holding  that  in  the 
East  the  rule  of  faith  was  primarily  the  Scriptures  and  that  in 
the  W«K  it  was  only  the  Creed  (p.  963),  Kunzc  would  make  the 
distinction  less  sharp,  and  indeed  only  one  of  degree,  regarding 
the  conception  of  the  rule  of  faith  as  including  both  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Creed,  but  in  different  proportions  according  to  the 
genius  of  different  writers.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  he  thinks, 
went  furthest  in  the  direction  of  seeking  hi*  final  authority  unly 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  Terr ul linn  Eo  Mk!og  it  only  fan  the  Creed, 
but  neither  followed  the  one  authority  absolutely  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other. 

So  far  as  I  have  a  leaning  it  is  to  the  side  of  Kunr.c,  because 
1  think  that  Kattenbusch  tends  to  exaggerate  generally  the 
difference  between  the  East  and  the  West.  It  may  be  observed 
also  that  a  little  further  on  (p.  965)  Dr.  Kattenbusch  expressly 

1  ll  should  be  Mid  that  in  the  review  ;uat  mentioned  KaHenbu3<h  comiderably 
modific*  hi*  •Ulcmcnt  of  the  sharpness  of  ibis  opposition.  He  allow*  that  it  was 
4uilc  Onoooadooi  «"  both  sides,  and  lie  regards  the  writer*  of  the  province  uf 
Asia  19  forming  a  link  between  East  and  Wen  by  suballtutinc  (mentally)  tt . .  . 
/i  for  *ul .  .  .  on/, 
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say9  that  he  regards  the  Scriptures  in  the  West  as  the  ttgula 
dhdpluUBi  while  the  Creed  is  the  rtgula  futrit  adding  that   the 

two  things  are  not  to  be  set  h  oppoaltion  [Man  mach  doth 
Mi  kritU  GfgtmMtM*  !).     This  would  lead  one  to  think  that 
the  distinction  drawn  under  the  previous  head  was  pressed  rather 
artificially. 

Hut  the  whole  question  is  subordinate  Tor  our  present  purpose. 

7.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  next  head  which  deals  with 
another  point  in  the  appreciation  of  the  Creed  in  the  Western 
Church.  Dr.  Kattrnbmch  lays  stress  upon  its  significance  as 
a  sarranuntum  He  paraphrases  this  by  the  German  word 
lint  turn,  which  appears  to  be  a  coinage.     Our  nearest  equivalent 

Mould  perhaps  be  a  '  means  of  grace  The  point  would  seem  to 
be  that  the  solemn  delivery  of  the  Creed  to  the  catechumen,  with 
his  acceptance  and  possession  of  it,  gave  him  the  permanent 
character  of  fidelity  a  character  of  which  he  could  not  divest 
himself  except  by  deliberate  apostasy.  The  delivery  of  the  creed 
was  thus  '  a  sacrament  within  a  sacrament ' ;  it  is  a  part,  itself 
sacramental,  of  the  more  inclusive  sacrament  of  baptism.  This 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  reason  to  question.  And  it  is 
probably  true  that  the  stress  laid  upon  the  formal  act  of  deliver)1 
was  greater  in  the  West  than  in  the  East,  and  was  in  greater 
danger  of  lapsing  into  superstition. 

8.  The  remaining  two  heads  arc  concerned  with  titt  history  of 
the  Tct/tu  RutptHSi  or  enlarged  form  of  the  Apostles'  Creed 
with  which  we  are  now  familiar  <  =  Xm  Kattcnbusch's  notation, 
which  is  also  adopted  by  Mr.  Burn).  Here  Dr.  Kattenbusch 
makes  the  interesting  remark  that  this  enlargement  of  the  older 
cierd  ivn>.  not  rrjjauxd  h-  in  nny  way  constituting  :1  new  cjred  \ 
Mdtiiat  nunc  of  the  addition*  y.  -t-rr.-  directed  .y^iiilsL  bei^it^but 

were  only  intended  to  make  existing  clauses  more  cs^jicjt.  He 
13  thus  of  opinion  that  the  interest  in  which  they  were  introduced 
WSS  mainly  catechetical.  The  Creed  was  throughout  regarded  as 
perfect,  but  it  seemed  that  in  places  a  rather  greater  fullness  of 
statement  was  desirable. 

I  do  not  find  it  quite  easy  to  reconcile  these  comments  (which 

1  In  like  manner  he  holds  that  when,  from  the  fifth  century  onwards,  the 
enlarged  Niccnc  Creed  CUM  into  use  in  the  West,  it  was  to  used,  not  as  dilTcrinj; 
from  the  Apostles'  Creed,  but  as  practically  identical  with  it,  and  only  a  furUicf 
expression  of  its  meaning. 
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seem  to  me  just,  10  far  is  I  t;iii  judge}  with  tlic  suggestion  thai 
follows  immcdi.itrly  ii[i«m  (In  11  that  the  cnlaigcd  form  of  the 
Creed  acquired  its  shape  especially  in  the  monastic  services  of 
the  '  Hours.'  CatcchcMS  is  one  thing,  conventual  services  arc 
-■mother.  Probably  Dr.  Kattenbusch  only  means  'hit,  while 
catcchesia  supplied  the  substance,  recitation  in  worship  gave  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  rhythmical  form.  Kut  he  expressly  say:; 
that  he  regards  his  own  remarks  under  this  head  as  only  tentative. 
Looked  at  in  that  light  they  have  the  advantage  of  resting  upon 
very  considerable  study  of  the  facts.  Perhaps  in  this  connexion 
our  own  accomplished  liturgiologists  might  have  something  to 
contribute. 

9.  The  larger  questions  about  T  arc  reserved  by  Dr.  Katten- 
busch for  Lis  last  head.  lie  had  just  thrown  out  the  question 
as  to  T,  as  he  had  done  previously  as  to  R,  whether  or  not  it  was 
to  be  referred  to  a  single  author,  lie  now  asks  W'&vr  (and  along 
with  this  goes  the  question  When)  did  tkc  enlarged  Creed  arise  ? 
He  had  previously,  in  chapter  x,  collected  a  vast  quantity  of 
material  bearing  on  this  point.  And  again,  fts  so  often,  his  most 
laborious  researches  seem  to  end  in  rather  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory guessing.  I  am  afraid  that  the  faculty  of  decisivejtclection 
among  a  multitude  of  particulars  is  not  one  of  Dr.  Kattcnbusch's 
BtrOflg  points.  His  very  scrupulousness  in  this  respect  tells 
against  him,  inasmuch  as  it  keeps  before  his  mind  all  lb 
possibilities  at  once. 

Dr.  Kattenbusch  starts,  with  most  scholars,  from  Pirmiuius  for 
Priminius,  as  the  extant  and  nearly  contemporary  MS  of  his 
treatise  has  the  name),*:,  ffit  A. P.,  but  even  here  he  leaves  it  open 
how  far  the  Creed  waa  his  personal  confession  introduced  by  him 
on  the  field  of  his  missions,  or  how  far  it  was  a  creed  which  he 
found  there  already  in  occupation.  A  number  of  indications 
point,  he  thinks,  towards  the  Church  of  Burgundy  (Vicnnc  or 
Lyons)  which  would  make  it  probable  that  the  enlarged  creed 
was  in  use  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  perhaps  even 
considerably  earlier. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  earlier  article  of  Mr.  Burn's  view, 
which  is  also  Ludwig  Harm's  (cd.  J,  p.  29  ri.),  that  the  enlarged 
text  had  its  origin  in  Rome.  Dr.  Kattenbusch  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  this  (p.  785),  and  indeed  it  would  scent  that  Rome  was 
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just  the  centre  in  which  the  old  tHMOCpanded  form  maintained 
irsclf  longest  and  with  the  moat  obstinate  conservatism. 

For  myself  I  have  not  yet  seen  reason  to  reject  the  older  view 
H hich  would  connect  the  origin  of  T  with  some  juch  literary 
centre  as  the  great  school  of  Lcrinum,  throughout  all  the  firs* 
half  of  the  fifth  century  the  most  active  focus  of  learning  in  the 
West.  It  is  just  among  disciples  of  this  school,  like  Kaustus  of 
Kicz  and  Cacsarius  of  Aries,  that  the  characteristic  peculiarities 
of  T  are  most  conspicuous.  And  the  influence  of  the  school 
made  itself  felt  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  Antiphonary  of 
Bangor1.  We  must  remember  also  that  Lerinum  would  be  a 
natural  terminus  for  the  most  direct  line  of  communication  with 
the  Bwt*. 

Kattenbusch  applauds  (p.  979)  a  suggestion  by  Kirsch  that  the 
distinctive  features  in  the  creed  of  Nicetas  of  Romatiana  (or 
Rcmcsiana)  in  Dacia  arc  due  to  a  back-wave  of  influence  from 
Gaul.  But  this  is  surely  to  invert  the  order  of  things.  Duchesne 
has  shown  (in  his  Ongines  du  culte  chrttieu)  what  a  strong  set 
of  the  current  there  was — and  the  current  was  just  at  its  strongest 
in  the  time  when  Nicctas  lived — from  behind  the  Balkans, 
through  Aquileia  to  Milan.  And  from  Milan  it  was  an  easy 
step  to  Lerinum.  In  the  Roman  Empire  the  number  of  really 
generative  centres  was  not  very  great.  And  Lerinum  was  in  the 
fifth  century  for  the  West  much  what  the  Palestinian  Caesarea 
had  been  a  century  earlier  for  the  East. 


One  of  the  most  important  features  in  Dr.  Kattcnbusch's  book 
is  his  extremely  close  and  elaborate  commentary  upon  the 
Creed,  first  in  its  oldest  form,  and  then  in  another  connexion  upon 
the  additions  which  constitute  the  Textus  Rectptus.  In  both 
cases  the  primary  interest  is  historical — to  set  both  the  original 
creed  and  the  additions  as  far  as  possible  in  the  place  which  they 
fill  historically. 

These  sections  cover  in  all  some  340  densely  printed  pages 
(pp.  471-728  and  874-956);  and  they  arc  highly  characteristic 

1  Among  the  item*  bearing  on  this  point  ia  the  fact  that  tho  QiiieumfMt,  which 
I  believe  to  be  &bo  <lo«ly  connected  with  Lerinum,  w  one  of  the  oldest  witnesses 
to  the  DuttHtu*, 

'  Both  HaniKLk  and  Loofs  agree  in  seeking  fur  the  origin  of  the  Textus  Rcceptus 
in  Southern  Gaul. 
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of  the  minute  patience  and  concentrated  thought  which  Dr. 
Kattenbusch  has  brought  to  bear  upon  his  work.  I  know  < 
such  searching  study  of  every  conceivable  doctrinal  point  covered 
by  the  Creed,  in  the  light  of  what  appears  to  be  its  origin.  Thi-i 
part  of  the  book  should  have  an  especial  value  for  us  in  England. 
because  I  am  afraid  that  the  English  student*  arc  few  who  would 
be  capable  of  a  piece  of  intellectual  work  so  exhaustive  and 
exhausting.      Other  men  labour,  and  wc  enter  into  their  labour*. 

Not  less  attractive  to  most  Englishmen  will  be  the  spirit  in 
which  these  chapters  are  written.  Dr.  Kattenbusch  is  a 
Ritschlian,  but  of  a  mild  and  temperate  type.  He  is  essentially 
a  Ritschlian  of  the  Right ;  and  in  his  writings  the  views  of  his 
school  appear  at  their  very  best-  Through  the  dry  details  of 
lr;tn:ing  and  scholarship,  severely  repriced  and  never  for  an 
instant  giving  way  to  rhetorical  unction,  we  yet  cannot  fail  to  see 
the  deep  religious  interest — the  interest  of  practical  religion  — 
which  the  author  has  in  his  great  theme.  This  diverting  of 
learning  (which  yet  never  ceases  to  be  learning)  from  scholastic 
subtleties  and  resolute  keeping  it  down  to  the  real  life  of  men  is 
the  most  conspicuous  service  that  Rftscbl  has  done  to  the  world  ; 
and  in  a  writer  like  Kattcubusch  it  is  not  disfigured  by  brusque 
depreciation  of  the  past  in  its  most  precious  moments. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  I  am  blind  to  what  seem  to  me  the 
defects  of  this  as  of  other  portions  of  the  work.  It  is  not  much 
less  difficult  to  help  losing  one's  way  in  the  maze  of  intricate 
details.  The  patience  of  the  writer  exceeds  by  far  the  patience 
at  least  of  the  English  reader.  There  is  a  waul  of  bold  relief, 
which  even  the  distinction  of  larger  and  smaller  type  docs  not 
supply.  There  is  the  same  hesitancy  between  conflicting  pos- 
sibilities. And  every  now  and  then  one  longs  for  the  exercise  of 
what  we  should  call  a  little  more  robust  common  sense. 

There  is  nothing  more  admirable  in  the  book  than  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Second  Article,  especially  of  the  order  Xpivrbv  (or,  as 
Kattenbusch  would  print,  to  bring  out  its  appellative  force, 
X^icrrdi')  '\rjtrovft  and  on  the  full  meaning  of  uZJy.  But  a  number 
of  pages  are  wasted  in  considering  the  possibility  (to  which 
Kattenbusch  actually  inclines)  of  combining  pioi>oy«i'ij  not  with 
wloV  but  with  tvpiov.  The  article  before  nrpwT  of  course,  has 
to  be  removed — without  evidence-     And  of  course  we  arc  not 
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surprised  that  in  Latin  Rufinus,  who  puts  unxrum  at  the  head  of 
thr  phrasQ,  should  say  that  it  may  lie  construed  both  with  filium 
and  with  dominant.  It  may  also  be  possible  to  produce  a  few 
examples  in  which  the  proper  sense  of  jtfuwjoft  has  been  lost. 
Put  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Biblical  examples  arc  nil  the 
other  way,  and  should  be  in  themselves  quite  conclusive,  the  idea 
that  a  Greek  writer  of  any  age  would  tear  away  a  word  like 
fioi/oyorj  from  its  natural  correlative  vldV  to  unite  it  in  a  forced 
sense  with  io/hoi*,  is  one  that  should  not  have  been  dallied  with 
for  a  moment !. 

We  note  in  passing  that  Kattenbusch  questions,  as  I  cannot 
but  think  rightly,  the  attempt  of  Harnack*  to  separate  between 
the  clause  relating  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  that  relating  to  Mary 
in  connexion  with  the  Virgin-Birth,  and  to  make  out  that  the 
former  is  a  later  addition-  The  two  clauses  arc  already  indis- 
solubly  combined  in  Ignatius. 

1  he  most  difficult  problems  arise  as  to  the  Descensus  ad  inferos 
(or  inferno.)  and  the  Sanctorum  cemtnunio.  We  may  say  that  in 
regard  to  both  of  these  the  monograph  of  Clemen  overlaps  the 
larger  work  of  Kattenbusch.  because  although  the  second  comes 
in  only  incidentally  it  is  treated  by  Clemen  in  considerable 
detail.  It  is  indeed  characteristic  of  this  writer  to  be  able  to 
pour  forth  on  any  topic  that  comes  up  a  profusion  of  facts  or 
references,  which  have  the  additional  merit  of  being  always 
precise  ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  his  case,  as  with 
Kattenbusch,  there  is  the  same  difficulty  of  seeing  the  wood  for 
the  trees. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Descensus  there  is  still  a  certain  amount 
of  mystery.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  anti-heretical,  whether  as 
directed  against  the  tenets  of  Apollinaris  or  brought  in  to  support 
a  doctrine  of  purgatory  (Clemen,  pp.  20-37).  The  more  probable 
explanation  would  seem  to  be  that  just  in  some  particular  locality 
or  in  the  mind  of  some  influential  individual  the  doctrine  of  the 
Descent,  which  (as  our  two  writers  have  well  shown)  had  a  con- 
tinuous existence  in  the  Church  from  the  Apostolic  age  downwards, 
was  so  naturally  associated  with  the  Burial  that  the  mention  of 

1   If  any  further  Argument  were  needed,  the  application  of  ptofofwq  in  the 
Eastern  Creed*  should  have  been  not  less  decisive 
•  Hamad  Ap.  CV.  p.  73  f.,  cf.  Haan'  p.  374  Gt  ;  Kftttcubuscu  p.  619  ft. 
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the  one  naturally  called  up  the  other,  and  that  bo  in  some  one 
Church  the  two  together  found  a  place  in  the  baptismal  Creed 
and  from  thence  passed  into  the  Creed  of  other  Churches- 
Can  wc  at  ail  lay  our  finger  upon  the  Church  where  this  took 
place?  The  only  one  for  which  we  have  any  direct  evidence 
is  Aquijcia.  And  Kattcnbusch  (p.  89S)  appears  to  think  thai 
Aquileia  was  really  the  centre  in  which  the  DtscensHs  clause 
originated  and  from  which  it  was  diffused.  Wc  know  that  before 
RuMnus  wrote  [c.  4QOj\.  P.)  a  similar  clause  (tk  ra  nara^thJi-m 
*ar«AtfoVra  [*aT*A»/Aij()tfra])  had  already  made  its  appearance  in  the 
three  allied  formulae  of  Sinniurn  (359),  Nike  in  Thrace  (j^y),  and 
Constantinople  (360).  Kattcnbusch  thinks  thai  the  StantaB 
clause  wn  the  original  of  the  other  two,  and  that  the  Greek  was 
a  translation  from  the  Latin.  This  hypothesis  is  in  accordance 
with  his  tendency,  which  (a.-*  wc  have  seen)  is  to  look  to  the  Wert 
rather  than  to  the  Hast.  Clemen  is  more  inclined  to  look  cast- 
wards,  and  in  this  I  should  agree  with  him.  The  Sirmian  formula 
was  composed  by  Mark  of  Arcihusa  in  Syria ;  and  although  wc 
cannot  produce  from  this  region  a  definite  creed  containing  the 
clause,  we  can  produce  two  pieces  of  evidence  which  arc  suffi- 
ciently creed-like  to  serve-  our  pur|xjse.  One  of  these  is  lite 
Letter  to  AbganN  fEus.  //  S  I  xiii  20  nwy  fraittiiwrrtv  fovrAr 
ial  ar.idavt  mil  iirpUpwu*  ciioi  r»jf  tfiorq ra  urn  iaTaufitLOti,  mu  Kart^y 
tlf  Tbir  Atfoip,  nai  ttlijxivt  tfypaypbv  ri>v  i(  almvvt  jwj  cx*v$tw*  *ul 
avqyayw  w*poyy).  And  the  other  a  from  the  doxology  at  the 
end  of  the  Syrian  Didasca/sa,  For  the  reason  I  have  given  I  do 
not  regard  this  evidence  as  put  out  of  court  by  the  fact  that 
it  docs  not  prove  the  existence  of  a  creed  Syria— the  BoBcBfl 
peninsula— Aquileia  would  be  the  line  of  stepping-stone--  thai 
I  should  be  disposed  to  construct.  Exactly  at  what  point  in  the 
line  the  clause  was  first  embodied  in  a  creed  wc  cannot  say. 

Clemen  has  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  present  value  of 
the  clause.  He  takes  it  as  meaning  a  descent  among  She  dnd\ 
and  he  regards  it  a*  bearing  testimony  to  the  fact  that  there  arc 
possibilities  of  progress  and  reformation  beyond  the  grave.  In 
this  section  of  his  work  Clemen  quotes  freely,  as  is  his  wont, 
from  English  and  American  writers. 

As  Dr.  Clemen  has  contributed  a  valuable  monograph  on  the 
Descensus*  so  has  a  Roman  Catholic  .-.cholar,  Dr.  J.  P,  Ktrsch, 
VOL.  III.  C 
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contributed  another  (to  fill  two  volumes,  of  which  one  ha* 
appeared),  not  so  much  specially  on  the  clause  in  the  Creed  as  on 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  '  Communion  of  Saints.'  Kattenbusch 
hails  Dr.  Kirsch  as  an  ally  in  reversing  the  common  view  that 
the  Dacian  bishop  Nicetas  (in  whom  the  clause  is  first  found) 
was  an  important  link  in  the  transmission  of  Eastern  influence  to 
the  West.  Dr.  Kirsch,  like  his  predecessor,  would  prefer  to  assume 
that  Nicetas  received  his  form  of  creed  from  Gaul.  I  have  little 
doubt  that,  as  I  have  already  hinted  (p.  14),  the  common  view 
is  more  probable. 

In  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  much-debated  phrase 
Kattenbusch  seeks  to  combine  two  opposite  views. 

Arc  we  to  take  Sanctorum  as  masculine  or  neuter?     What 

^*may  be  called  the  current  acceptation  would  make  it  masculine  ; 

but  Zahn,  a  few  years  ago,  in  his  brief  but  valuable  treatise  on 

the  Creed  \  contended  for  a  neuter  signification.     He  held  that 

I  Sanctorum  eommnmo  represented  originally  the  Greek  Koivtavia  rdv 
hyiwr,  in  the  sense  of '  communion  in  the  My  things^  i.c  in  the 
sacraments.  His  main  argument  was  that  the  phrase  occurs  in 
the  Creed  just  where  we  might  expect  that  the  sicraments  would 
be  mentioned,  and  at  the  point  where  there  is  in  fact  a  reference 
to  Baptism  in  many  Eastern  creeds. 

Kattenbusch  investigates  with  his  habitual  elaborateness  the 
use  of  the  phrase,  giving,  as  I  think,  a  neuter  sense  rather  more 
often  than  I  should  be  prepared  to  do.  He  points  out  that  the 
masculine  is  taken  with  different  shades  of  meaning ;  sometimes 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  saints  in  heaven  and  on  earth ;  some- 
times of '  the  Saints '  in  the  narrower  sense  (as  in  a  treatise  attri- 
buted to  Faustus  of  Rie/-);  sometimes,  as  in  Africa  at  the  lime 
of  the  Donatist  controversy,  the  phrase  would  appear  to  have 
been  used  for  the  communion  of  the  Church  on  earth  ;  sometimes 
it  was  taken  to  mean  the  communion  of  the  saints  with  one 
anctficr  \  and  at  least  in  one  Exposition  as  an  imparting  of  the 
virtues  of  the  saints. 

iFrom  this  great  variety  of  interpretation  Kattenbusch  infers— 
and  no  doubt  rightly— that  the  original  sense  had  been  forgotten; 
and  going  back  like  Zahn  to  the  Greek,  he  believes  that  it  was 

1  Dai  AfKtiK  Syinlotum,  1853  j  afterwards  translated  in  the  Expositor,  and 
published  separately  (Hudder  &  Stoughton). 
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left  purposely  ambiguous,  that  navtavia  r&v  A-/1W  meant  'common 
possession  of  all  thai  h  holy  '—whether  persons  or  things,  society 
oTErie  one  or  enjoyment  of  the  other. 

The  view  would  be  attractive  if  it  were  linguistically  admissible. 
Would  a  Greek  ever  leavr  the  distinntinn  of  (Q&SCuUbg  and  neuter 
ambiguous  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  including  both?  There 
are  one  or  two  instances  in  the  New  Testament  (e,g.  vuVrw  in 
Rom.  ix  5,  Eph.  iv  6  and  i»ovpaviaiv  k.t.A.  in  Phil,  ii  10)  where 
such  a  view  is  rather  tempting.  But  I  cannot  find  that  the 
best  authorities  give  any  countenance  to  it. 

The  translation1  which  has  just  appeared  of  Hamack's  article 
in  the  third  edition  of  the  Hauck-Herzog  Rcalttuyckfadu  is 
welcome  as  a  masterly  summary  of  the  writer's  views  as  they 
stood  in  the  year  1896-  Enough  will  have  been  said  in  the  way 
of  criticism  of  these  views  in  the  previous  article.  It  should 
however  be  added,  as  the  translation  is  without  preface  or  intro- 
duction, and  no  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  place  of  Harnack's 
contribution  in  the  literature  of  the  .\ubjcct.  that  the  works  that 
have  appeared  since  he  wrote  have  tended  rather  to  shake  than 
to  confirm  his  more  characteristic  positions.  We  have  seen  that 
Kattcnbusch,  hi*  chief  ally,  shows  some  signs  of  wavering  on  the 
broad  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Eastern  creeds  to  the  Roman 
Creed,  where  both  writers  are  directly  challenged  by  Kunzc  and 
Clemen.  Kunxc  also  vigorously  assails  the  date  (c.  1^0)  which 
Hamaek  assigns  to  the  origin  of  the  Roman  Creed,  and  on  this 
point  Kattcnbusch  very  definitely  parts  company  with  him. 
The  conception  nf  a  gradual  crystallization  of  floating  formulae 
about  the  year  140  and  that  of  direct  composition  by  a  single 
hand  about  the  year  100  arc  widely  removed  from  each  other. 
Clemen,  however,  makes  more  use  of  the  theory  of  floating 
formulae  not  amounting  to  a  creed,  though  preparing  the  way 


\ 


1  The  translation  Is  not  quite  10  good  as  those  which  we  associate  with  the  name 
«»i  Mr  Bailey  Sounder?,  who  in  this  case  act*  a*  editor  The  German  S.  Safety  i» 
left  utindmg  in  many  of  the  references.  '  Eusebean*  (p.  44I  has  an  un  scholarly 
look.  And  there  are  sever*!  instances  in  which  the  translation  suffers  throuRh 
want  o(  familiarity  with  tlie  subject-matter,  'Communal  symbol  '  (p.  4$  will  hardly 
convey  a  meaning— we  should  say  rather  *  local  treed';  '  is  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine" (p.  61)  should  be  -can  be  used  to  determine' :  we  should  not  speaJt  of  the 
afranmnu  as  a  'word'  (p.  70)  but  as  an  '  article"  or  'clause'  ;  and  '  carried  on 
throughout  the  Rctneaiana'  (p.  -9)  should  be  '  by  way  of  Rtmesisn*.* 

ca 
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for  one.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  boih  ho  and  Harnack  make 
too  much  use  of  thi»  theory :  not  that  it  has  not  some  substantial 
foundation,  but  that  they  are  too  easily  deterred  from  pre- 
supposing a  complete  creed  by  the  mere  want  of  evidence  that 
it  is  complete  \ 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  pan  of 
what  promises  to  be  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  Creed  by 
Dr.  Hemhard  Dorholt  of  Munster.  At  present  this  has  not  got 
beyond  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  research  as  applied  to  the 
Creed  corresponding  to  pp.  1-37  of  Kattcnbusch's  first  volume. 
Dr  Dorholt  writes  in  the  simple,  direct,  and  easy  style  to  which 
wc  are  accustomed  from  Roman  Catholic  scholars  ;  and  he  has 
a  wide  command  of  the  liteiatuie  of  his  subject  It  U  natural 
that  he  should  bring  to  notice  the  writings  of  some  of  his  co- 
religionist* who  arc  not  very  generally  known.  Among  these  an 
essay  by  a  1'olish  Jesuit,  Marian  Morawski  (in  Zcitschrift  fttr 
fcflA  Thtologic*  1895),  puts  forward  an  argument,  the  conclusion 
of  which  would  be  welcome  if  it  could  be  accepted.  Taking 
hold  of  the  expression  sub  Pontic  PiIettot  lie  infers  that  by 
selecting,  to  fix  the  date,  a  procurator  of  Judaea  in  preference  to 
emperor  or  consul,  the  author  of  the  Creed  permits  us  to  see 
that  he  was  himself  a  provincial,  and  that  Judaea  was  his 
province. 

It  is  indeed  a  rather  remarkable  feature  in  the  Creed  that  this 
mode  of  dating  the  Crucifixion  should  have  been  so  generally 
preserved '.  But  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  Creed  itself  was 
written  in  Palestine.  In  I  Tim.  vi.  13  wc  have  St.  Paul  writing 
far  away  from  Palestine,  and  to  one  who  was  not  himself  a  native 
of  Palestine,  and  yet  making  use  of  the  same  mode  of  dating ; 
which  also  occurs  three  times  in  Ignatius  and  repeatedly  tn 
Justin,  Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian.  Clearly  the  phrase  had  become 
a  standing  formula  ;  and  it  is  probable  enough  that  it  assumed 
this  character  in  Palestine.  Rut  it  must  have  already  dune  so 
when  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy.  The  presence  of  the  phrase 
in  the  Creed  is  one  proof  more  that  the  Creed  is  essentially 

'  I  say  this  chiefly  with  reference  to  Irenaeua  and  Juxtin.  The  fact  that  their 
writings  do  not  contain  clear  indications  of  lite  third  paragraph  should  not  be  held 
to  weaken  the  unequivocal  indications  of  the  other  two. 

1  Just  as  it  is  also  remarkable  that  '  on  the  third  day '  should  be  ao  often  uacd  to 
define  the  time  of  the  Resurrection. 
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biblical,  and  in  the  main  stream  of  apostolic  tradition;  but  it  is 
too  much  to  infer  that  it  was  composed  in  Palestine. 

The  two  other  books  on  our  list  hardly  come  within  the  strict 
eftfigt  of  this  survey.  Dr.  Wiegand**  volume  promises  to  be  of 
much  utility  for  the  history  of  the  use  of  the  Apostles"  Creed  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  biiL  it  only  touches  the  early  period  by  tracing 
up  to  its  beginnings  the  custom  of  commenting  upon  the  Creed 
and  by  the  account  that  is  given  of  the  early  commentaries. 
The  whole  subject  of  catechetical  preparation  in  Western 
Christendom  is  systematically  treated.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
although  the  book  is  important  for  its  bearing  on  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Creed  was  used,  the  questions  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing  do  not  come  up. 

Mr.  Callow's  popular  account  of  the  History  of  the  Creeds 
does  not  concern  us  for  another  reason.  Though  a  convenient 
and  useful  summary  of  the  results  more  especially  of  English 
work  as  they  stood  a  few  year*  ago,  it  hardly  comes  under  the 
head  of 'research,'  and  still  less  of 'recent  research.'  The  latest 
work  quoted  is  Prebendary  Ommanney's  Dissertation  on  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  published  in  jSo.6.  [This  author's  name  b 
unfortunately  misspelt  throughout  the  volume,  as  also  in  that  of 
Dr.  Kattenbusch.]  Even  the  work  of  Mr.  A-  E.  Bum  does  not 
appear  to  be  known.  But  as  a  clearly  and  brightly  written 
introduction  to  the  earlier  stages  of  the  subject  the  modest  and 
inexpensive  book  has  much  to  commend  it.  Its  broader  canvas 
and  easy  flow  of  narrative  and  exposition  may  fitly  lead  up  to 
Mr.  Burn's  more  analytical  methods.  Rut  it  must  not  be  at  all 
taken  to  represent  the  latest  and  best  opinions  at  a  time  of  great 
activity. 

W.    SA3M>AV. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF    THE   THEOLOGICAL 
TERM     SUBSTANCE':    Part  II. 


WE  have  already  noted,  in  the  article  published  in  the  January 
number  of  the  JOURNAL,  that  the  later  Schools  of  Greek  Philo- 
sophy contributed  little  to  the  history  of  Terms.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that,  on  that  account,  their  existence  went  for  nothing. 
They  served  to  change  gradually  the  conception  of  Reality  and 
thus  they  seriously  affected  the  meaning  of  the  term  now  under 
discussion.  It  will  be  necessary  to  sketch  in  the  merest  outline 
the  movement  of  thought  in  the  centuries  immediately  before 
the  Christian  era,  before  we  come  to  consider  the  use  of  the  term 
ouTi'a  and  its  associates  in  Philo  and  the  Ncoplatonists. 

IMato  and  Aristotle,  and  in  a  much  less  degree  the  Stoics,  had 
been  the  authors  of  constructive  systems  of  philosophy.  Even  if 
the  zeal  of  followers  has  stereotyped  what  the  wisdom  of  the 
masters  had  left  vague,  they  appeared  before  the  world  in  a 
constructive  aspect :  there  were  certain  definite  views  of  reality 
which  were  ascribed  to  them.  The  period  which  follows  is  not 
in  the  same  sense  constructive.  The  later  philosophers  live  in 
large  measure  on  the  labours  of  their  greater  predecessors ;  and 
are  at  most  eclectic,  often  entirely  sceptical.  It  is  this  tendency 
which  has  most  importance  for  our  present  purpose.  For  the 
form  which  scepticism  took  was  that  of  an  assault  upon  the 
principles  of  older  thinkers :  the  sceptics  denied  the  validity  of 
the  senses  and  the  possibility  of  knowledge. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  various  ways  of  affirming  sceptical 
principles.  It  is  open  to  the  sceptic  to  argue  that  men  are  under 
positive  delusion  :  that  what  they  seem  to  know  of  the  world  is 
not  only  inadequate  but  false.  This  is  the  dogmatic  type  of 
scepticism,  and  lies  under  difficulties  no  less  serious  than  the 
ordinary  common  sense  of  man  which  it  opposes.  But  another 
and  less  vulnerable  type  of  scepticism  is  that  which  ofTers  no 
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dogmatic  account  of  things,  Ijui  contents  ilself  with  raking 
doubts,  with  showing  the  impossibility  of  demonstrative  proof 
over  a  large  area  of  human  experience,  with  undermining  the 
grounds  upon  which  most  men  rest  their  beliefs.  It  is  not 
particularly  difficult  to  argue  on  these  iincs«  or  to  cause  con- 
siderable perplexity  by  so  doing  1  the  real  difficulty  is  to  over- 
come the  profound  practical  convictions  of  men  as  to  the  validity 
of  their  experience  and  the  impossibility  of  ignoring  or  seriously 
doubting  it.  The  Greek  sceptics  admitted  the  existence  of 
convictions,  and  granted  the  necessity  of  acting  on  the  line  of 
greater  probability-  ■  they  denied  that  the  beliefs  of  men  .however 
firmly  held,  were  ba?*ed  upon  grounds  of  ceitainty,  but  they  kindly 
Allowed  men  to  act  and  think  upon  any  principles  that  might 
approve  themselves.     And  thus  they  were  hard  to  cope  with. 

Zcller  is  of  opinion1  that  this  scepticism  led  directly  to  a 
peculiar  conception  of  reality  which  prevailed  in  later  times. 
The  attack  upon  the  ordinary  beliefs  of  men,  though  hard  to 
meet  by  argument,  was  unpersuasive :  the  allowance  of  popular. 
conviction  as  a  means  of  practical  guidance  directed  attention  t<> 
the  value  of  subjective  certainty,  and  so  men  sought  for  reality 
in  a  transcendental  region,  beyond  the  range  of  the  senses  and 
the  ordinary  run  of  experience.  It  is  probable  that  the  growth 
of  scepticism,  and  the  general  disposition  of  philosophers  to  with- 
draw into  themselves,  may  have  had  the  effect  of  spreading  and 
strengthening  the  tendency  towards  a  transcendental  view  of 
reality.  It  has  also  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  one 
significant  phrase  already  alluded  to  {J.  7".  S.  ii  228),  Plato  had 
givefl  a  lead  in  the  same  direction  ;  he  had  placed  his  Ideal  (**>d 
beyond  existence  (fafauro  rt,t  ourtas),  and  it  i^  this  point  of  view 
which  comes  prominently  forward  in  the  writers  whom  we  have 
now  to  consider.  It  will  not  be  attempted  to  describe  accurately 
the  views  and  the  use  of  Terms  characteristic  of  each  writer ; 
*iich  treatment  would  be  beyond  the  scale  of  the  prastai  fcftkta: 
it  is  possible  only  to  dwell  upon  the  more  importaut  nature. 

Fiist  among  these  comes  Philo  of  Alexandria.  His  importance 
lies  not  merely  in  the  views  actually  put  forth  by  him,  but  also 
in  the  fact  that  he  is  the  first  conspicuous  example  of  the  contact 
between  Greek  thought  And  Hebrew  ideas.     As  a  devout  and 

1  GmcK  4.  Gn**.  Phil,  v  p.  69. 
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convinced  Jew  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  the  Pentateuch, 
was  to  hi*  mind  a  certain  revelation  from  God.  But  he  was 
no  lev;  convinced  of  the  essential  inspiration  of  Plato,  and 
laboured  to  show  that  Flalo  and  Moses  were  ically  in  harmony. 
Besides  this,  he  was  strongly  under  the  influence  of  Stoicism, 
and  Stoic  ideas  and  phraseology  appear  in  his  writings  side  by 
side  with  those  of  Moses  and  of  Plato.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Philo's  intentions  exceeded  his  grasp.  He  aimed,  apparently,  at 
presenting  in  one  coherent  whole  the  various  elements  above 
described :  but  he  had  not  the  power  to  bend  them  to  his  will. 
There  are,  therefore,  always  inconsistencies  in  his  philosophy,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  passages,  expressive  of  his  views  un 
philosophical  subjects,  which  would  suffer  no  modification  if  com- 
pared with  others.  At  different  times  different  influences  were 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  lie  therefore  expressed  himself 
differently.  The  present  writer  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  in 
cases  where  there  was  a  conflict  between  the  Hebrew  mode  of 
thinking  and  the  Greek,  it  was  always  the  former  which  went  to 
the  wall,  though  he  is  aware  that  passages  could  be  found  which 
would  seem  to  bear  another  interpretation. 

The  phrase  most  common  in  Philo  to  represent  Reality  is  not 
trvirUi  but  ri  <&•-  The  difference  is  merely  a  verbal  one,  and  need 
not  detain  us.  And  it  is  clear  that  Philo  identifies  this  ultimate 
Reality  with  God.  All  other  forms  of  being  are  real  in  a  lower 
sense.  Hence  it  follows  that  no  conceptions  based  on  reality 
of  the  empirical  sort,  and  no  arguments  derived  from  ordinary 
experience,  arc  adequate  to  describe  or  to  demonstrate  the 
Existence  of  God.  Philo  carries  this  principle  perilously  near 
the  point  of  a  purely  negative  conception  of  God  and  therefore 
of  Reality.  Thus  he  says1  5rojr  ow  ttn*6Q*os  tyvxsi  to  wi  lm  t6 
ov  <ara  ri^v  ovrlav  ftrjj,  eh  ialrj  xai  ioparoy  tpxerai  C^TtlTiV*  '£  ■}* 
avrjj  irepiylverat  plyurrov  aya&ov,  KaraKafitiv  6*n  affaraA?prror  6  Kara 
to  eli'Ct  Qeb?  iraitC,  kq.1  avrb  roiro  ibelv  5rt  iarhi  aoparos.  And 
again  ■  he  is  even  more  distinct :  God  is  not  like  a  man,  he  says, 
nor  even  like  the  heaven  or  the  world  ;  troth  yap  ttht)  ravrd  ye  mal 
ttt  atoflyffiv  ipx&iACua,  6  ft  fyw  vvfit  rtp  v<j>  (caruX^TTiW  Sti  fxr}  Kard 
r&  ttvoi  ficu'iH'"  faapfir  ydp  tirO'  f)i>  Kara\afi^itvo^iti>  aurou,  t&v  hi  ye 
xwply  V7tiip£ivn  ovbtv.     At  the  same  time  Philo  disclaims  Stoic 

1  D*  Post.  Cmn.  e.  5,  I  32911.  '  0yOti  Dn,i  Imr"  a  '3-  '  3Sl  *■ 
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Pantheism  ;  he  will  not  hear  of  identifying  the  world  with  God1. 
Such  rc.ilisatiou  aa  Is  possible  to  man  of  the  knowledge  of  this 
Supreme  Being  is  attained  by  resolute  abstraction  from  the 
turmoil  and  obscurity  of  the  senses.  Sometimes  the  realisation 
comes  ^r  roiy  fiaGitrw  PvfOtf,  sometimes  through  the  waking  pursuit 
■jf  philosophy2:  always  by  ceasing  to  listen  to  the  senses  or  even 
to  inferences  based  on  them.  Some  men  reach  the  belief  in  God 
by  reflexion  upon  the  world  as  the  effect  of  a  mighty  Cau- 
Vi  we  infer  the  builder  from  the  existence  of  the  building:  ol  Mj 

ourcof  tTiXvyt^ofitfOL  lia  tntias  tcw  Otiiv  KaTaAapfidvm'fTt,  tta  7&v 
<fir/uw  top  Ttxplrrjv  Kanwoovvrcr.  ftm  hi  r«  t«A«mt*/k»v  Wtl  P&XJUW 
Ktcadapfitvos  i*ofls  to  ptyaXa  ^varrfpia  \twfi*fat  vtrnt  ovk  iuH  t&v 
ytyovvTatv  rd  atrtvv  yra>/ji'f<(.  wx  av  <i7iu  trruuv  rO  \Uvov,  &AA' 
unepm/i/ruj  rii  ytv^ritv  Iptyww  eViij/yij  TOv  ^/tinftov  \ati/3am,  wf  &* 
etvrov  avrov  KaraKap/iavew  nal  ri\v  <tmov  avrou,  oirtp  ijv  top  rt  Xoyor 
*ai  Tovht  rdv  «d<rpui'  3. 

The  last  passage  has  brought  into  view  a  new  point,  viz.  the 
method  used  by  Philo  of  reconciling  his  transcendent  Reality 
with  the  world  of  ordinary  experience.  It  is  here,  not  un- 
naturally, that  the  confusion  of  his  thought  reaches  its  height. 
Though, as  wc  have  seen,  beyond  all  language  and  all  conception, 
though  incapable  of  coming  into  rnntact  with  the  defiling  influence 
of  matter,  God  is  bpaari^ptov  alrwv  (in  Stoi<  phrase)'  and  also 
tfriAoftiupot \  He  creates,  and  creates  inevitably.  Rut  He  uses 
for  the  purpose  the  TUfywj  the  0«&u  oW/««,  and  creates  first  an 
ideal  world,  which  forms  the  archetype  or  pattern  of  the  world  of 
sense  and  is  sometimes  identified  with  the  \6yos ft.  The  \6yo* 
is  sometimes  treated  as  the  home  of  the  Divine  Power;; ; :  .some 
times  is  described  as  the  ««&>  of  God*:  sometimes  appears  as 
standing  between  the  world  and  God,  neither  dy/injrov  like  God, 
nor  yeiijro?  like  us,  but  piaos  r&r  &Kp<*r,  6fi4>or4potf  opijfcuoai*, 
giving  assurance  to  God  that  the  created  world  will  not  wholly 
fall  away  into  anoT^io,  and  to  man  that  the  good  God  will  not 

'  Dt  Migr.  s4hr.  e.  35,  I  466  ml  ■  IUd  c.  ft*  t  4*0  tt 

'  Ltg.  Ail.  Ill  3a,  33,  I  io;  w.  •  Ot  Ofri/  M»*d>  c   »,  I  >  *. 

'  D*  $acn/iatntib*3  c.  15,  II  161  m. 

•  Cf.  Ot  Sacr.  Joe.  cit. .  O*  Ofif. \  M*mtl  c.  4.I*h.;  Dt  Com/.  14*.  c  3*  I  4*1  » 

Dt  Of*/.  Mutuii  c.  &  1  4  m 
'  Op.  fit.  e  B  ad  fin.,  I  «Vm.,  and  ft',  c  H.     In  thl*  whole  pttiag«  the  Kayct  1% 
n  the  image  of  God.  U  identified  with  the  ro^Toi  *<>opm,  and  *f*Jn  th* 

rroK  nu  rotjrir  fit  is  represented  n»  the  image  of  the  Divine  \*y<n. 
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ever  neglect  His  own  creation1.  In  this  passage  the  Xayor 
almost  acquires  a  personal  character,  and  escapes  from  the  purely 
metaphysical  region.  This  is,  however,  an  unusual  circumstance. 
The  main  drift  of  the  writing  of  Philo  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
he  conceived  of  the  ultimate  Reality  as  beyond  the  reach  of 
sense  and  of  the  power  of  description  in  any  terms  borrowed  from 
or  based  on  sense  perceptions,  This  state  of  things  was  due  not 
to  any  moral  defect  in  man  directly,  but  was  simply  an  expression 
of  bare  fact— the  fact  of  the  distinction  and  the  incompatibility  of 
matter  and  reason  The  cumbrous  and  confused  way  of  bridging 
over  the  gulf,  by  means  of  the  Logos  and  the  Divine  Powers, 
only  emphasises  the  main  position.  With  all  his  devotion  for 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  Philo  is  really  attempting  to  solve  a 
philosophical  problem,  and  offers  a  philosophical  definition  of 
the  Real. 

When  wc  come  to  ncoplatonism,  we  have  to  do  with  a  philo- 
sophy that  is  something  more  than  a  philosophy  it  has  also 
a  religious  and  mystical  interest.  It  would  be  beyond  the  scope 
of  a  sketch  like  this  to  discuss  at  length  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  various  notions  which  we  find  prevailing  among  the 
neoplatonists :  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  describing,  as  care- 
fully as  may  be,  such  views  of  the  chief  exponents  of  thU 
philosophy  as  are  relevant  to  our  present  purpose.  It  b  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention  that  in  so  doing  wc  shall  be  mainly  con- 
cerned with  Plotinus  and  Proclus. 

Plotinut.  of  couisc,  started  with  certain  presuppositions  which 
came  to  him  from  his  predecessors,  and  especially  from  Plato. 
He  accepted  the  distinction  between  the  objects  of  sense  and 
of  reason  (t©  aMyTop  and  rd  vo^to'v)  i  he  was  clear  that  the  Real 
was  identical  with  the  One  :  and  that  multiplicity  and  transiency 
involved  departure  from  the  truest  Reality.  Moreover  he  wrote 
and  thought  in  the  light  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the 
Categories,  and  of  the  same  philosophers  formula  for  the  natuic 
of  the  supreme  source  of  motion  v<»/otv  mfcrtovi  But  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  as  an  account  of  the  Ultimate:  to  his  mind  it 

1  Quit  Rer.  Ow.  H*r.  C.  as.  I  50a  v.  I  have  tile  en  these  references  almost  exclu- 
sively from  those  books  of  Philo  which  have  appeared  in  the  edition  «'  Cohn  and 
Weiidlaud  .  having  found,  through  the  painful  experience  of  verifying  notes  based 
on  earlier  editions,  how  many  and  how  important  changes  these  scholars  havr 
made  in  the  text. 
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.still  implied  an  unresolved  duality.  And  thus,  following  a  hint  of 
Plato's  (Rep.  500  B).  he  look  the  step  which  Philo  seems  to  have 
been  prevented  from  taking  by  hi.-;  Jewish  mental  association-;  i 
he  made  the  Good  the,  primary  Being  and  affirmed  it*  tran- 
scendence. It  is,  and  is  eternal :  but  the  word  4  existence '  is  not 
worthy  of  it :  it  is  beyond  and  above  'existence*,'  Mr«M  rr\% 
aifrias,  virtpovtricn>.  Towards  identification  with  this  supreme  lift-. 
all  creation  groans  and  travails:  it  is  tin.-  goal  as  well  as  the 
source  of  all  existence. 

It  is  plain,  of  course,  that  this  conception  of  a  transcendent 
unity  to  which  all  things  move  will  involve  very  considerable 
results  upon  the  use  of  such  a  word  as  ofota,  Plotinus  speaks 
of  hfa  primary  principle  as  beyond  existence ;  he  even  uses  the 
phrase  ovk  vi<ria  ' :  it  is  also  beyond  activity  and  reason v-  Hut 
in  spite  of  all  this  negation,  it  is  still  the  true  Reality,  and 
subordinate  forms  of  reality  depend  upon  relation  to  it.  No 
language  that  we  can  use  avails,  the  highest  categories  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  fall  short  of  the  real  character  of  this  Unity 
but  still  the  world  of  experience  is  somehow  tktrt  in  front  of 
us,  and  must  be  dealt  with  ;  its  reality  must  be  explained  in 
some  sort  of  relation  to  the  Transcendent.  For  this  purpose  the 
idea  of  the  Good  is  most  significant.  It  was  the  Good — tc) 
ayaOov — that  Plato  had  said  was  fofectM  rflf  ofofat;  and  the 
universal  desire  for  the  Good  which  b  displayed  in  all  forms 
of  life,  supplies  a  means  of  connecting  them  with  it.  So  Plotmu:: 
cm  use  such  a  phrase  as  ravr6  tj  «#«r*s  tal  ij  oinria a :  things  have 
reality  in  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  this  desire*. 

When  the  process  by  which  the  world  of  experience  comes 
into  being  is  looked  at  from  the  other  side.  Plotmu*  speaks  of  a 
scries  of  acts  of  Generation.  This  must  not  be  construed  as 
implying  acts  of  will,  or  BCtl  done  in  time:  the  superabundant 
life  of    the    Primal    Unity  «W   hnpqyAft   and    its  excess— r6 

Emu  V  V  t  £*ff*tj  JirtH'O*  *vri  fjLOi  fi  fc»)  «r*fc,  lU  «/$«(»»■  '*<  5*  :>(>*  "C-UO ,  Cf 
VI   IX    J,  J«|lVo  £)  0(1   Tl,  dA\a  Wfil   kA&QTQU,  ei&i   &*• 

Ibid.  I  vii  1  itrittirn  attaint.  Minim  «oi  ivtpyiax.  cat  iwUnra  rut)  «ai  vtrfjOtan. 
to,  -jap  ox,  r«vfo  8«  +AyttB>>y  Ti0*<rft».,  *h  A  w/ina  AvfrryrAt,  ftvfA  M  tii  //ijAJi- 
CC  til  viii  10, 

'    tbid.  VI  viii.  1  y 

1  Ci   ibid.    VI    ia  6.     iTlic    Mipicuic',   iorir  %9tfiyt§U  vi>x    fcwj 

•T  (EAA.011  &yi9u*.  il  n  ainoi'  AtraTa*  n*raXr\^finv»iV 
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hnpirAfptt  ofaofl — nukes  another  thing1.  '  As  all  thing*  when 
perfect  generate,  .so  that  which  is  always  perfect  always*  and 
eternally  generates  V  Plotinus  distinguishes  this  generation 
from  effluence  or  emanation.  Thus  he  aay.i.  with  regard  to  the 
emergence  of  the  Soul  from  the  Reason  or  puBr,  that  it  is  parallel 
to  the  process  by  which  the  heat  of  (ire  both  remains  in  the  fire 
itself,  and  affects  other  things.  It  docs  not  flow  out,  the  inherent 
heat  remains,  the  other  comes  into  being  (tyurTapcVqi*) a.  A  little 
further  on  in  the  same  chapter  «  Plotinus  speaks  as  if  the  pro- 
duction of  the  second  Existence  were  the  coming  into  self- 
consciousness  of  the  first.  Other  phrases  are  used  elsewhere,  and 
it  is  extremely  hard  to  find  any  one  formula  that  will  really 
describe  what  is  meant.  What  is  clear  is  that  by  some  process, 
which  still  is  not  in  time,  the  primal  Unity  generates  a  second 
type  of  Existence,  which  is  an  image,  but  an  inferior  image  of 
itself,  and  contain*  an  inherent  duality.  It  may  be  called  cither 
t'ovt  or  ovffn.  The  9ccond  Existence  generates  a  third  which 
I'lotinus  calls  ^i»x7.  It  stand.-,  to  the  second,  as  the  second  to 
the  first :  it  is  inferior  and  is  an  image  of  it,  and  it  has  a  down- 
ward  look  towards  matter  and  the  sensible  world  \  In  fact  the 
soul  imposes  form  upon  the  formless  potentiality  which  is  matter  °. 
The  Soul  derives  the  forms  or  ideas,  which  it  thus  imposes,  from 
the  Reason,  and  here  we  find  the  Ideal  Theory  of  Plato  re- 
appearing in  modified  form.  The  things  we  know  in  the  world 
have  reality  because  they  arc  images  of  ideal  archetypes7.  The 
true  realities  arc  constituted  by  thought  or  Reason;  the  ideal 
world  exists  eternally  in  an  inseparable  relation  with  vovr.  Be- 
cause of  this  necessary  relation  rtffe  is  not  the  primal  entity  ;  it 
is  always  in  relation,  and  this  involves  plurality.  It  is  definitely 
on  this  ground  that  Plotinus  denies  to  Aristotle's  idea  of  self- 
reflecting  reason  its  claim  to  describe  the  highest  form  of  Being  '. 

*  An.  v  in.  •  Ibid.  V  i  6.  ■  Ibid  v  i  j. 

'  Ihiri.  V  i  ;  wwfl  ot*  t*$*  7#vr$  (rA  %¥);  <J  5rt  rp  inivrpofji  ty*)t  avrMaifia'  tf  K 
SfOTti  aCrrf  ¥ovt.  fl  Ibid.  V  ft  I,  IX  3. 

1  Ibid.  V  ix  $  5*7  nap'  nlriji  tj  t£f  Trat\tiw  dftoppov  .  .  .  \f>\>xhv  J*  a5  jwm  ^»»  »W» 
'<ii«iffi  'I.e.  (lie  four  elements)  ity  tvotwv  fopptjv  buvvat  tuitij  H  roS/v  .n>e»noV  ?£* 
Xoywv  7rayov«wii,  Sfinip  xtil  rah  tStw  7t\vtru/v  if.v\nTi  tnpA  vuv  T*xrl«'  **&*  th  to 
t*4pyiiv  Atr/<jvi. 

•  Ibid.  V  i  9  'AfiffroWAfp  N  ••  ■  X**"*7**  ***»   *&  nyAr*»  <raj  PtffTlfr,  votiV  M  avri 

tuiTi'  A«7a»*  raAir  oS  oi  ri  vpuirov  iroitf. 
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The  ideas  arc  constituted  by  being  thought  :  vow  h  the  i(nla 
utVruw l :  it  hu  all  things  in  it,  oot  &l  b  runy  8,  but '  BS  possessing 
itself  and  being  one  thing  with  them.'  In  the  material  world 
subject  and  object  arc  separate,  x+pteri*}  h  &'  ^lic  di/Ao,  *l 
vtvonnu,  tovt*  iurlu  avrois  ru  uvat  \  It  13  not  the  case  with  the 
reason  that  its  powers  uc  latent,  and  that  its  activity  cither 
upon  the  object  or  brings  it  into  existence  by  an  act  of  thought : 
the  object  and  itself  arc  alike  eternal, 

It  has  been  necessary  to  dwell  at  some  length  upon  the  philo- 
sophy of  Plotinus  on  account  of  the  very  great  influence  it  C 
cised  upon  the  thought  of  some  Cliurch-writers.  For  the  history 
of  philosophy  there  t*  no  section  of  ihe  Enntsuls  more  interdtuag 
and  important  than  the  discussion  of  the  Categoric*  but  ft  would 
take  us  too  far  from  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  this  here.  What 
has  been  said  already  will  have  made  plain  the  general  sense 
in  which  Plotinus  twe*  the  word  otWo.  It  means,  as  before,  the 
Real  Being  of  things,  and  as  in  Plato  their  true  reality  lbs  in  their 
universal  aspect.  There  is  a  certain  element  of  misfortune  and 
mistake  about  the  descent  into  the  world  of  Sense  fl :  the  souU 
have  forgotten  their  father  God:  and  the  origin  of  their  evil  was 
daring,  and  ptfwtt,  and  the  first  step  In  difference,  and  the  desire 
to  be  their  own  (tafffe  t?i«u).  They  return  from  their  pilgrimage. 
U  it  were,  in  a  strange  land  by  ;i!istr.uiing  themselves  from  the 
things  of  this  world,  and  cultivating  the  desire  for  a  return  into 
unity  with  the  primal  existence  from  which  they  ultimately 
derive  their  being '. 

The  writers  subsequent  to  Plotinus,  though  important  and 
even  interesting  to  the  student  of  history,  do  not  seem  to  have 
made  such  changes  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  Substance,  as  to 
make  a  detailed  treatment  of  them  nccc«ary.  The  transcendent 
character  of  the  Primal  Unity  was  maintained  by  all  who  took 
their  departure  from  the  writing*  of  Plotinus,  and  the  individual 
characteristics  displayed  by  them  were  mainly  of  the  nature  of 

1  Cm,  VII  8,  a  Ibid.  Via  ^  "  Ibid.  5. 

•  Ibid.  VI  II  8.  >  Ibid.  VI  i-iH.  •  Ibid.  V  I  r. 

'  Plotinus  definitely  defend*  th«  reality  of  individual  experience  in  wme  »nt* 
^Km%.  Ill  i  4,  8  .  as  ngaiast  Stoic  Pantheism  I  and  alto  fiacci  the  quoition  bow  the 
■■dividual  soul*  are  related  Co  one  another  and  the  wuild  noul  j  SUA  IV  i.t,  cap.  J  $y. 
But  Uie  explanation  lie  pv«  does  not  alter  the  drift  of  hi»  tliouijbi,  as  indicated 
above. 
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scholastic  developments.  The  comparatively  simple  theory  of 
Plotinus  of  the  three  primal  beings  is  elaborated  by  Proclus,  for 
instance,  into  a  highly  complicated  system  of  Triads.  But  the 
principle  underlying  the  whole  is  the  same:  true  reality  is  found 
not  in  the  region  of  sensuous  experience,  but  after  a  gradual 
process  of  abstraction  from  that  which  is  associated  with  matter 
to  an  ideal  world,  and  through  that  to  a  unity  which  cannot  be 
described  in  any  human  terms. 

It  i|  clear  that  a  word  with  such  associations  as  we  have 
described  would  be  likely  to  suffer  some  change  if  it  should  be 
brought  into  contact  with  Christian  Theology.  The  difficulty  of 
deriving  any  positive  action  from  a  Transcendent  Being,  only  to 
be  described  in  negative  terms,  was  felt  by  the  philosophers,  and 
was  greater  than  anything  that  was  involved  in  the  mystci> 
which  shrouded  the  God  of  Judaism :  the  secondary  position 
given  by  philosophers  of  the  idealist  sort  to  the  experience 
of  this  life  would  hardly  satisfy  those  to  whom  the  process  of 
history  was  g  mode  of  self-manifestation  on  the  part  of  God- 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  way  in  which  the  Church  became 
cognisant  of  the  philosophic  problem.  The  first  persons  who 
feel  it  of  importance  to  bring  Church  doctrine  into  contact  with 
philosophy  are,  of  course,  the  Apologists.  And  they  are  mainly 
concerned  to  show  the  absurdities  of  heathenism.  They  put 
their  own  points  clearly  and  directly  ;  they  speak  of  God  by  the 
high-MUinding  titles  which  philosophy  requires  ;  but  they  do  not 
tttempt  to  bring  their  theology  within  the  limits  of  the  language 
of  philosophers.  Thus  the  idea  of  Substance  or  ovata  is  marked 
by  little  change  in  the  writings  of  Justin  Athenagoras  and  Thco- 
philus.  It  is  a  word  of  rare  occurrence,  though  many  of  the 
more  transcendent  epithets  of  the  Divine  Being  are  claimed  for 
the  Christian  God  !. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Christian  conception  of  religion  was  radi- 
cally different  from  that  out  of  which  the  philosophical  notion  of 
aiata  emerged;  and  when  this  came  into  contact  with  Christ i- 

1  Cf.  Athert.  L<g.  nd  Grate,  cc.  10,  16.  In  tho  Utter  passage  things  are  said  lo  be 
divided  into  owrfa  and  awpa  by  ol  <J»i  tw  irfpiin&roi/,  and  the  principle  of  motion 
is  said  lo  require  a  primary  cause.  This  shows  in  how  popular  and  unphtlosopniral 
a  scribe  tjvola  was  used. 
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anity  a  considerable   disturbance  "■•  The  Apologists 

attempted  to  make  Christianity  |>alatable'  in  various  ways  ■  by 
showing  the  parallelism  between  their  conception  of  God  and 
thai  of  the  philosophers,  and  by  the  lew  promising  venture  of 
ridicule.  The  Alexandrines  attempted  to  formulate  it  111  terms 
of  philosophy.  We  find,  therefore,  comparatively  little  that 
bears  on  the  history  of  the  word  until  wc  reach  the  Alexan- 
drines. 

The  rapprocfitnttnt  of  the  philosophers  with  the  Christian 
theologians  would  have  been  easier  if  the  latter  could  have  been 
in  the  position  of  mere  learners  ;  but  this  was  impossible.  They 
came  to  the  pursuit  of  philosophy  under  a  prejudice,  which  had 
considerable  results.  We  have  seen  how  Philo  had  reached  a 
transcendent  idea  of  God  on  the  basis  of  philosophical  specula- 
tion applied  to  Jewish  ideas,  and  how  little  weight  the  Jewish 
conceptions  had  in  the  result.  There  was  all  the  chance  of 
a  similar  history  when  the  thought  of  Alexandria  came  in 
contact  with  the  highly  developed  Judaism  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  John.  Both  parties,  the  philosophers  and  the  theologians, 
looked  upon  God  as  the  ultimate  Reality,  or  at  least  the 
source  of  all  reality.  Hut  there  was  a  tendency  among  the 
philosophers  to  regard  God  as  i-xdttiva  rijf  ofcrXol ;  and  this  made 
the  doctrine  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  ;i  difficult  one  to 
state. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  for  instance,  was  a  well-trained  theo- 
logian and  a  devout  Christian.  RuL  he  tfU  iho  1  philosopher 
with  a  very  strong  metaphysical  gift  ;  the  abstractions  of  meta- 
physics had  more  than  an  attraction  for  him ;  he  clearly  believed 
in  them  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  being.  Hence  wc  find 
him  describing  the  transcendence  of  God  in  the  following  lan- 
guage :  '  How  can  that  be  described,  which  is  neither  genus,  nor 
differentia,  nor  species,  nor  individual,  nor  number  ;  and  neither 
accident,  nor  that  to  which  the  accident  belongs  ?  Nor  would 
one  rightly  rail  him  a  whole  ;  for  the  word  wfwte  is  applied  to 
magnitude,  and  lie  is   father  of  wholes;  nor  must   one  speak  of 

irts  of  him  :  for  the  one  is  indivisible.  And  for  this  reason 
also  he  is  infinite,  not  conceived  as  beyond  the  power  of  tracing 
out,  but  as  being  independent  of  spatial  dimensions,  having  no 
limit.     And  thus  he  is  without  form  and  without  name ;  and  if 
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at  times  we  use  ft  name  for  him,  it  is  not  in  its  true  sense  ;  if  wt 
call  him  One,  or  the  Good,  or  reason,  or  absolute  reality,  or 
father,  or  God,  or  Lord,  we  speak  not  as  bringing  forward  his 
name ;  but  owing  to  our  incapacity  we  use  fair  names,  that  the 
mind  may  be  able  to  rest  on  them  and  not  wander  over  other 
things1/  In  another  interesting  passage  *  he  indicates  the  philo- 
sophical method  by  which  this  idea  is  attained  ;  and  this  method 
is  abstraction.  Wc  abstract  from  a  thing  physical  qualities,  tl.<  D 
spatial  dimensions,  till  wc  reach  a  point,  a  monad,  so  to  say. 
having  position  ;  if  wc  then  get  rid  of  the  position,  the  monad  b 
conceived  (/zora*  u?  thtw  9icrtv  lx°vtrar  ri*  '""  vipUXto^eu  rijv  MffW 
pews  vouraiz).  It  is  plain  that  here  we  have  a  purely  philo 
sophical  conception  of  God,  or  rather  of  the  ultimate  principle  of 
reality,  and  that  to  bring  *uch  a  being  into  contact  with  the 
world  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  Clement  is  partly 
helped  by  a  doctrine  of  the  Son  as  a  mediator,  not  altogether  un- 
like the  Logos  of  Philo,  and  partly  by  thr  u$c  he  makes  of  the 
Pauline  contrast  between  Faith  and  Knowledge.  Those  who  ai< 
the  lower  plane  of  Faith  do  not  reach  the  metaphysical  altitude* 
of  the  true  Gnostic  ;  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  is  for  them 
the  lower  stages  of  spiritual  insight.  The  Gnostic  sees 
through  these  lower  forms  into  the  region  of  true  reality,  and 
thus  the  difference  is  explained  as  in  part  a  difference  of  capacity 
in  the  observer. 

The  theology  of  Clement  is  the  first  result,  and  not  a  very 
coherent  result,  of  the  frank  admisHton  of  philosophical  ideas, 
especially  that  of  reality,  into  the  region  of  the  Christian  Faith 

In  Origen  we  find  a  much  wider  acquaintance  with  all  forms  of 
learning  than  in  Clement,  and  some  very  clear  indications  of  the 
hold  which  Greek  philosophical  ideas  had  obtained  on  his  mind. 
Thus  there  are  signs  of  the  Greek  philosophical  view  of  matter- 
It  is  eternal,  and  the  material  creation  also*,  and  it  is  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  pure  vision  of  the  soul.  This  last  point  almost  lays 
Origen  open  to  a  charge  of  Uocetism.  He  thinks  that  it  was  by 
an  '  intelligible/ not  a  sensuous,  touch  that  Jesus  healed  the  leper'" 

•  Strom.  V  xii  8a,  83.  '  Ibid,  xi  f$. 

1  Dr.  Big*  (B*mf4vn  Ltfthrrs,  p.  63,  n.  a)  tell*  us  thai  Clement  uses  the  term* 
ovaia  and  ItfoMW  »»£  J*«S>  of  God,  but  not  Mttitva  t^i  ofoioi.  Considering  the 
description  quoted  ubove.  this  ||  alroiwt  an  unnecessary  reserve 

'  Dt  Ptwc  I  ii  10.  '  r.  Gh.  I  skill. 
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(>wrr£v  ftciAAor  »/  oMfyrur  y^aro  rou  \tnpov),  and  he  even  seems l 
to  deny  that  our  Lord's  Body  was  physically  human  at  all,  in 
any  strict  now  In  all  this  we  have  the  survival  of  the  opposition 
between  afoOt^r**  and  vorjtnt,  and  of  the  ascription  of  superior 
reality  to  vwf&  Rut  it  must  be  rernrmbned  that  we  have  also 
many  passages  bearing  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  unci  these 
Docetic  phrases  arc  rather  indications  of  the  prevailing  tendency 
of  Origen's  mind  in  regard  to  reality  than  precise  dogmatic 
statements. 

As  regards  the  knowledge  of  God,  Origen  shows  himself 
alive  to  the  difficulties  arising  in  connexion  with  philosophy. 
Like  so  many  of  his  predecessors,  he  thinks  of  the  Father  as 
inaccessible  in  Himself,  but  revealed  through  the  Son.  'Much 
is  the  argument  concerning  reality  (t*j*  cwvfot)  and  hard  to  be 
understood  ;  and  especially  whether  the  true  reality  that  is  fixed 
is  also  incorporeal ;  in  order  that  it  may  be  discovered  whether 
God  is  beyond  reality  in  dignity  and  jxjwer,  Who  gives  a  share 
in  reality  to  those  to  whom  He  gives  it  according  to  His  own 
Word  and  to  the  Word  himself;  orwhcthcrllc  Himself  is  reality 
— only  He  is  called  naturally  invisible  in  the  phrase  about  the 
Saviour,  which  says  "  who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  and 
Ifl  implied  to  be  incorporeal  by  means  of  the  word  "invisible" 
The  question  should  be  raised  also  whether  we  should  call  the 
only-begotten  and  first-born  of  all  creation  reality  of  realities, 
and  idea  of  ideas,  and  origin,  but  (say  that)  his  Father  and  God 
is  beyond  all  these2.'  Here  is  raised  the  question  whether 
current  philosophy  will  apply  precisely  to  the  theological  con- 
ceptions, or  will  require  modification.  The  drift  of  thought  is 
towards  the  complete  transcendence  of  the  primal  source  of 
being,  but  will  this  phraseology  suit  the  Christian  view  of  God  ? 
On  two  points  Origen  is  clear  I  (i)  that  in  the  Incarnate  we  have 
a  true,  if  mediate,  knowledge  of  God3  ;  (2)  that  the  movement 
towards  the  Incarnation  was  governed,  if  we  may  so  say,  by 
moral  motions ;  it  was  not  a  metaphysical  process  of  mechanical 
emanation  *.  God  is  changeless  and  beyond  adequate  concep- 
tion, but  He  is  not  incapable  of  Justice  and  Goodness  ;  and  he 
speak*  of  the  Incarnation  as  a  condescension,  and  says  of  it 


I  tOfeVU  xii-xviL 
■  Cf,  Ibid.  VII  jeliii. 
YOU  III. 


1  Ibid.  VI  Ixir. 

•  Dt  Prvtc.  II  vi. 
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(c.  xiv  in  the  passage  cited  below)  that '  for  it  there  is  no  need 
of  change  on  His  part,  as  Celsus  supposes  that  we  say,  nor 
variation  from  good  to  bad,  nr  from  noble  to  base,  or  from  happi- 
ness to  u n happiness,  or  from  best  lo  worst.  For  remaining 
without  vaiiation  in  nature  He  condescends  to  human  fortunes  by 
forethought  and  providence  V 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  stated  how  great  a  change  is  implied 
here.  The  argument  of  Celsus  cited  above  is  the  old  argument 
of  Plato  ngainst  all  manifestations  of  God  s.  The  gods,  he 
argued,  cannot  appear  in  any  lower  shape  because  they  cannot 
change.  And  this  conception  of  them  went  with  the  belief  that 
true  reality  never  changes ;  hence  we  have  the  long  history  by 
which  a  succession  of  thinkers  strove  to  reconcile  the  changing 
and  the  changeless.  Origen  *s  statement  makes  a  new  departure. 
Jusiln  had  seen  that  the  Generation  of  the  Son  was  to  be  recon- 
ciled in  some  way  with  the  changclcssncss  of  the  Essence  of  the 
Father  *,  and  had  connected  it  with  the  Father's  will.  Origen  by 
his  phrase  wpcWa  «al  ofcovojita  rises  to  the  conception  of  a 
Sovereign  will,  ruling  over  changeful  phenomena,  but  Himself  ri} 
oitxU}  UriterrTos.  Origen  uses  the  same  line  of  argument  in  answer 
to  the  strictures  of  Celsus  upon  the  humiliation  and  sufferings 
of  Jesus;  and  this  goes  a  long  way  to  correct  the  suspicion  of 
Docetism  in  regard  to  the  Incarnation  '.  But  the  fact  that  some 
degree  of  inconsistency  still  remains  shows  how  strong  a  hold 
philosophical   ideas  retained   upon  his  thought. 

Tne  phraseology  of  Origen  cannot  fail  to  have  caused  per- 
plexity in  the  minds  of  many  who  were  accustomed  to  philosophic 
thinking,  That  the  primal  Essence  should  remain  changeless, 
and  yet  pass  through  the  sciies  of  changes  represented  by  the 
Incarnation,  must  have  seemed  a  contradiction,  Wc  cannot, 
therefore,  wonder  that  a  variety  of  modes  of  expression  should 

1  «-,  CW-s,  IV  KiV  pivvr  rp  ovc'if  drpiwrut  0irf*araBw*>  t>j  wpot-olif  *ot  f^  ofonfv^'o 
roh  h>6fnnbiHi  ayrf^pArir.  The  whole  passage  cc.  xiv-xvii  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in   this  connexion.  *  A'./-,  ii. 

1  EtwiJV  vty  flvpo/iif  ToOnj**  yiytvvrjofku  dww  row  imrp'ts,  twifiti  Kal  BouXfi  avroG, 
Ak\    oi  Kmr.  &we>Tf>liJ}v  dt  Anfturfu^fl/iiinjt  irj;  rait  rnir/w  oi  niat  [thai  C.  7'ryfh.  ch.  I3S). 

*  A  perilous  plirua  occurs  in  the  passage  from  which  we  have  derived  th«  above 
quotation  (t.  Cth,  IV  xv),  tbc  kvy»i  .  .  .  otvni  *if£  y!ytrait  »^nri*«t  *aAob'/if(o$. 
But  Uic  context  preserves,  it,  Wc  have  quoted  mainly  from  c.  CVj.  because  in  this 
work  OrijicD  is  In  definite  conflict  with  u  Pagan  thinker,  and  because  the  work 
Is  preserved  in  Greek,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  larger  part  of  the  Dt  Fnnripitt. 
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have  been  tried  which  would  fall  in  more  nearly  with  the  de- 
mands of  philosophical  language.  Those  heresies  which  reprc- 
sent  the  Trinity  of  Persona  as  a  series  of  temporary  manifestations 
of  a  single  transcendent  Being,  are  cases  in  point.  They  would 
seem  t  i  retain  the  triplicity,  and  yet  diminish  irs  philosophical 
effecL  by  insisting  on  its  temporary  character. 

I3ut  ilic  ical  crisis  came  in  connexion  wrftb  the  Ariau  con- 
t it  \crsy,  for  in  this  a  word  formed  from  ouala  served  as  the 
watchword  of  the  contending  parties.  This  word,  of  course, 
was  ^oovtrtov.  There  was  much  against  the  word.  It  ma  not 
scriptural '.  It  had  philosophical  associations  of  a  doubtful  sort. 
Those  who  thought  matter  was  the  ultimate  reality  would  have 
interpreted  it  *  of  the  same  materia!.'  There  arc  cases  in  Plotinus 
where  it  means  'of  the  same  species,'  almost  equivalent  to 
4p0flhf**«  Then  besides  its  philosophical  associations  it  seems 
to  have  been  used  in  Gnostic  circles.  It  occurs  in  Irenaeus  four 
times,  and  in  each  case  in  conucxinn  with  some  description  of 
the  Valcntinian  system  of  aeons.  Also  the  word  cptiju&s  fan  (salts 
appears  in  Tcrtullian  *,  again  apparently  in  connexion  with 
heretical  phraseology.  It  is  even  said  by  At  lianas!  us4  and 
Hilary5  to  have  been  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Antioch 
as  having  been  misinterpreted  by  Paul  of  Samosata :  but  this 
condemnation  docs  not  appear  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council. 

In  what  sense,  then,  was  this  term  applied  in  the  controversy  ? 
St.  Athanaeius  is  its  main  exponent;  and  it  is  clear  that  in  his 
mind  the  special  philosophical  associations  of  it  have  largely 
dropped  out.  He  uses  the  word  as  a  bulwark  for  a  certain  fact 
in  which  he  believes,  namely,  that  in  whatever  sense  the  F*tbCf 
is  God,  in  the  same  sense  the  Son  is  God :  8\ov  0e<fe  itmv  <.'  1 
In  .v.iy-/.  Su  he  will  nit  csduR  the  Rreakei  word  {powfaiaft 
'You  know  yourselves,  and  nobody  can  question,'  he  writes \ 
1  that  the  term  like  is  used  not  inl  rfff  ofafe,  but  of  forms  and 
qualities :  in  the  case  of  ©wfo*  not  likeness  but  sameness  would 
be  affirmed.  At  any  rate  man  is  said  to  be  "  like  "  man  not  in 
nature  but  in  fashion  and  figure:  in  nature  they  are  of  one  kind 

*  Alii,  d$  Syn.  c.  V>- 

'  <  1  r.HH.  IV  iv  i*  fend  vii  ior  where  the  toul  fen  laid  to  have  (vftivtiay  *ai  16 
4/imujia*  :n  regard  to  God. 

*  Adv.  Umm  xiiv  ad  fin.  ■  XV  Syn.  «.  4J.  ■  Hil.  i*  $$**k  C  w% 

*  Aih.  c.  A>.  Ml  *  Ik  Sjn.  0  ii- 

D  2 


nlned 
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(Ipoftffif).  And  again  man  is  not  said  to  be  "unlike"  dog,  b*Jt 
of  a  different  nature  (<r</>o^ufi*).'  There  is  no  talk  here  of  the 
ultimate  meaning  of  viola,  but  merely  an  assertion  of  the  logical 
value  of  a  particular  phrase.  The  meaning  of  ovo\a  is  determined 
by  its  reference.  '  When  we  hear  /  am  that  /  am  (Jyu  r  Ijit 
...  we  understand  nothing  else  but  that  llnpLfi  and  bl 
and  incomprehensible  essence  of  I  Jim  that  is  :  for  though  wc  arc 
unable  to  comprehend  what  lie  is,  yet  when  wc  hear  the  phrases 
Hither  and  God  and  All-Sovereign,  wc  understand  that  nothing 
is  implied  but  this  very  essence  of  the  Kxistcnt  one  '.'  The 
oval*  of  God  i3  the  real  being  of  God,  however  that  may  be 
further  defined,  and  the  names  used  for  God  imply  reference 
to  it :  He  is  not  distinguished,  so  to  say,  from  His  ova  la.  So  the 
word  <5fiooiJtriox'  implies  a  real  duality  within  this  real  nature, 
and  is  distinct  from  a  product  of  the  action  of  the  Divine  Nature, 
which,  as  we  speak,  might  have  been  otherwise.  There  need  be 
no  confusion  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  :  nor  is  there  any 
parallel  between  the  Generation  of  the  Son  and  the  act  of 
Creation'. 

By  degrees  the  necessity  of  theological  expression  produced 
a  definite  distinction  between  two  words  that  had  originally 
much  the  same  meaning,  ovala  and  viroaraot*.  The  latter,  which 
seems  to  have  had  Stoic  associations,  was  applied  like  ovaia  to 
the  real  being  of  a  thing,  but  always  had  an  inclination,  as  it 
were,  towards  the  idea  of  individual  subsistence — a  signification 
which  was  shared  by  the  verb  vtjiCoraaQat 3.  The  two  words 
were  used  as  synonymous  shortly  before  the  Arian  controversy, 
e.g.  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Antioch  which  condemned 
I'aul  of  Samosata4.  Origen  uses  BvSaT&nt  in  both  senses  in 
one  chapter  * ;  and  Athanasius  in  the  Tome  to  the  Africans 
identifies  the  two  words",  while  in  the  Tome  to  the  AntiotttMS 
he  describes  the  council  held  by  himself  at  Alexandria  in  A.D.  36Z 


1  ZV5vn.cc.  34.35. 

1  CJ.  t.  At.  i  2<j  (and  contrast  Orig.  Da  Prinf.  1 


ii  to),  and  a  long  and  important 
pasta  ge  in  ch.  iv  of  the  Third  Oration  against  the  Arians. 

*  Cf.  Plot  Aft*  I!  v  5,  ix  6  ;  V!  i  7,  ii  4 ;  and  Orig.  <.  Oh.  VI  65  6  &"  i^«'V>« 
XXavAoi  j£  avruH  \4yn  *o>  84*  atrov  ml  tli  ai/rdv  tA  ndrri,  vaptarAt  r^t  Ayf)*  riyf  rab* 
Tnyrwv  iiwrtTTatTtoH  iv  t+-  'Ef  ai/rov,  Ac.  The  word  is  found  in  Arm.  Mtttor.  IV  v  6 
in  the  sense  of  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  a  liquid  :  also  in  the  spurious 
Vi  MuHtio  Iv  ai. 

•  Routb,  RtU,  Sua:  lii  p.  190.  •  In  l<j<w.  ii  <t  (Brooke  71.  7,  16).  •  c  4. 
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in  which  both  phrase:;,  pta  ovola  pta  tmoVraon?,  .ind  fxi'a  oioia 
rptXt  vTo<rra<T<K,  were  accepted  as  legitimate  and  orthodox l,  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  rptU  avtrtcu  was  never  regarded  as  legitimate. 
Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  fcrtfmm  and  not  ovtttn 
finally  determines  itself  into  the  sense  of  person.  The  distinction 
is  carefully  and  deliberately  drawn  by  Basil  ''. 

The  formula  thus  attained,  jiia  v\>o(at  rpcit  vzovr&atis,  Ls  that 
which  has  ruled  Greek  Theology.  The  author  who  writes  under 
the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Arcopagitc,  in  the  interests  of  a  nco- 
platonic  philosophy,  reverts  to  a  negative  and  transcendent  v 
of  God  such  as  we  find  in  Plotfnus  and  still  more  in  Ptoclus,  and 
treats  all  definitions  or  precise  statements  about  God  as  mere 
approximations3.  But  the  formula  as  above  stated  is  the  normal 
and  accepted  one.  If  we  ask,  then,  in  what  terms  we  can  describe 
the  history  briefly  sketched  above,  the  answer  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  changes  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  ovtrCa  move  from 
metaphysics  towards  psychology.  We  have  the  history  of  a 
struggle  to  substitute  psychological  or  personal  associations  for 
those  which  were  metaphysical  and  almost  mechanical.  Wc 
traced  the  development  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  from  Plato 
to  1'hilo,  and  saw  how  the  universal  and  abstract  aspect  of  things 
took  the  place  of  the  concrete  and  individual.  Wc  noted  Origcn's 
new  departure  in  the  use  of  the  idea  of  irpuvoia  and  oUoio/xlaz  we 
then  find  Athanasius  indifferent  to  the  precise  meaning  of  ovcCa, 
but  steadily  insisting  on  the  relation  between  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit  which  is  traceable  within  the  one  tn/trla.  Thr 
philosophers  themselves  were  alive  to  the  fact  that  ifcfi  Church 
claimed  to  modify  the  current  views  of  reality  ;  Porphyry,  for 
instance,  complains  that  they  arc  dissatisfied  with  the  penetration 
of  Plato*.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  metaphysical 
associations  ever  completely  disappeared  from  Greek  theological 
thought.  Doubtless  the  word  vWrao^r  was  the  right  one  for 
the   purpose  required*;    but  it  was  a  metaphysical   word  and 

1  Tom.  ad  Ant  cc  5,  6.  •  Ep*  330,  3.  '  Cf.  Ih  Dtfc  .W».  ft  i. 

1  Porph.  til.  Plot.  C.  Jvl  (U  lit  tvv  IIAj7Ta»or  *!r  ro  ffa$ct  rrj:  M9ffl  ovtriat  #u 
wiXaenvTor, 

*  ll  ia  inlcreiting,  to  thott  who  connect  wf&rvmov  with  f>  nona  in  the  theo- 
logical use,  dial  the  word  l+tttractai  acraclimcs  meant  *lu  play  die  part  of,*  '10 
represent/  Tbu»  ia  Hcracl.  Pent.  Homtr.  AUff.t.  Us,  ProttOI  n)i>  w^^rofii  ht* 
tfAar  ifpicrant  -jtviny  :  several  other  instances  occur  in  the  same  work. 
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implied  ;i   metaphysial    rather  than  an   ethical  view   of  per- 
sonality K 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  fanciful  to  see  in  the  formula  adopted  by 
the  Greeks,  as  opposed  to  the  Latins,  to  express  the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  sign  of  the  metaphysical  character  of  the 
utiis  still  lying  rotind  these  words.  The  Greeks  maintain 
th;it  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  /rem  the  Father  through  the  Son, 
expressing  by  the  two  prepositions  two  distinct  and  precise 
relations  !  while  the  Latin  phrase,  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
seems  rather  to  express  the  co-operation  of  two  pcrsonalitu::, 
conceived  almost  as  independent 

However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  general 
drift  of  speculation  as  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  word 
Substantia.  It  would  seem  that  otiala  was  originally  translated 
into  essentia.  Seneca*  gives  this  Latin  equivalent  for  the  Greek 
term  and  quotes  Cicero  as  his  authority ;  and  so  also  Quintilun 
Srd'j/tTJifiit  ippeftis  in  Quint  ilian  *  as  opposed  to  t mi u dura  ;  and 
in  another  place  in  a  quasi-psychoiogical  sense  as  'stability  * *. 
Later  on  we  find  the  words  used  almost  as  synonyms,  as  by 
Apulcius0.  In  Tcrtullian  the  word  essentia  is  rare,  but  substantia 
is  comparatively  common  in  the  sense  of  nature1,  and  he  distin- 
guishes persona  from  it3.  The  most  important  writer,  however, 
in  this  connexion  is  Augustine ;  for  it  fell  to  him  to  provide  the 
terminology  in  which  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  was  to  be  formu- 
lated in  the  West.  Augustine  had  acquired  in  the  course  of  his 
lift-  elements  of  learning  from  every  available  source:  and  the 
most  important  of  these  was  nco-Platonism.  This  came  to  him 
not  in  the  original  Greek,  probably,  but  in  Latin  Versions,  It 
may  be  due  to  this  that  he  sccm3  to  have  derived  from  it  ideas 

1  [Vote  especially  Uie  conception  of  human  personality  which  arises  in  the  course 
of  the  Dt  Dutitmt  VoluntalibHt  of  John  of  Damascus. 
1  Ef>,  Ivtii  i,  J  Am/.  Or.  Ill  vi  J3.    Quiut.  docs  uot  quote  Cio*ro. 

•  Op.  cit.  HI  ii  5, 

*  Inst.  Or.  VI,  Proem,  §  J  '  aubsUnltaai  allac  ct  placidac  mentis* :  cf.  Hcbr.  iii  la 
H|»  d/>x*)v  r9'  bvociftoivi. 

*  Apnl,  Dagrn.  Plat.  I  vt  'oflfffn?,  quas  essentia*  dicimus,  diias  esse  ait  [Plato]  per 
quaa  cunctfl  gignarilur,  munduique  ip»e:  qua  rum  una  MgltltfftM  sola  concipituf, 
altcn  sensibus  subkl  poicet.  .  . .  Et  pricnac  quidem  MtrtlMllM  \icl  **#*mA'ii#  dcum 
primum'  Ac. 

1  Adv.  /Vn.t.  c.  17.  where,  apcakinK  of  the  Lord,  he  say»,  '  Sic  et  Apoituliu  de 
otnqne  cms  substantia  docet;  and  quotes  Rom.  i  5  :  cf.  op.  dt.  cc.  8,  17,  )ti. 

•  Adv.  Man.  V  si  ;  Ativ.  Prax,  i  3. 
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and  principles  and  net  words.  In  his  great  work  On  the  Trinity 
wc  find  him  alive  to  the  discussions  arising  upon  the  words 
substantia  and  rsutifia1:  but  his  characteristic  contribution  to 
the  doctrine  lies  not  here  at  all,  but  in  the  elaborate  working  out 
of  analogies  between  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  operations  of  the 
soul  of  man.  Tertullian  had  already  noticed  this  analogy 2,  but 
it  did  not  take  a  large  place  in  his  writings.  Augustine  spend  « 
the  larger  portion  of  Bks.  VIII — XV  of  the  De  Trim,  in  discussing 
it.  It  would  take  us  beyond  the  limits  of  our  mbject  to  set 
this  out  in  full.  Wc  allude  to  it  here  because  it  seems  to  us 
to  represent  the  triumph  of  neo-platonic  psychology  over  new 
platonic  metaphysics.  The  drift  of  the  metaphysics  is,  as  wc 
have  seen,  in  the  transcendent  direction :  the  primal  Unity  dis- 
appears behind  reality  into  a  region  of  which  nothing  can  be  said. 
But  in  the  case  of  Plotinus  there  is  a  strong  anti  •  pantheistic 
element  which  leads  him  to  defend  with  great  vigour  the  reality 
of  individual  soul.  It  is  not  very  clear  how  he  would  define  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  the  Soul  of  the  World  ;  in  one  place 
he  compares  it  to  the  relation  of  particular  sciences  to  science  as 
a  whole*.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  does  somehow  maintain 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  call  himself  real.  Thus  he  says4  : 
'In  the  same  way,  if  also  in  the  case  of  the  All  the  All  is  to  be 
one,  acting  and  suffering,  and  (if  it  is  not  true)  that  one  thing 
depends  on  another  according  to  causes  always  having  reference 
to  some  further  cause,  then  it  is  not  true  that  all  things  depend  on 
causes,  but  all  things  will  be  one  :  thus  we  shall  not  be  ourselves, 
nor  any  work  of  ours :  we  do  not  even  think  ourselves,  but  our 
deliberations  will  be  the  thought  of  another :  nor  do  we  act,  just 
as  our  feet  do  not  kick,  bin  wc  by  mrans  of  our  limbs.  But  (this 
cannot  be),  for  it  must  be  that  each  individual  is,  and  that  our 
actions  and  thoughts  arc  real  .and  that  the  good  and  base  actions 
alike  depend  on  each  one,  and  that  we  must  not  ascribe  to  the 
All  at  any  rate  the  production  of  the  base  actions.'  Thus 
l'lotinus  makes  a  stand  for  the  individual.  And  his  position  is 
made  easier  because  of  his  analysis  of  thought  into  its  constituent 
elements.      Aristotle   distinguished    irtrjtnt    and   rb    voTjroy,  and 


1  Cr.  De  Tnn.  VI  iv,  v,  )£  ?-ie,  and  &  Uryc  section  of  Book  VII. 
•  Adv.  Pnxx.  c.  5.  '  £>m.  IV  IX  5. 

■  Ibid.  Ill  i  4,  «ii«J  cf.  ibid,  i  8. 
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regarded  j'&jcrtr  vm)vtm-  as  the  final  term  in  the  scale  of  being. 
Plotinus  thinks  this  inadequate.  The  ideal  Unity,  argues  Plotinus, 
must  be  beyond  voij<ntf  because  in  this  there  is  always  duality; 
ovo'  if  roijirw  votl  iAAa  rd  <xov  T'JV  'Ofi'-  hvo  wv  irakiv  iv  ry 
vooitVTi  ytvsrat.  rovro  11  (i.  c.  rb  &ya$6p)  ovbaprj  6uo*.  Thus: 
instead  of  v6ij<rn  and  rb  voijrot,  we  have  vou?,  v6rj<rts  and  to  Mqf&i 
It  is  this  triple  conception  of  psychical  acts  which  St.  Augustine 
lakes  ;is  liis  starling-point  in  his  endeavours  to  make  the  Trini- 
tarian doctrine  partly  intelligible.  He  passes  by  with  com- 
parative iudiiTcicr.ee  the  complicated  questions  vrhkh  the  Greeks 
raised  over  the  word  Substance,  and  strikes  out  a  line  of  his  own 
on  the  basis  of  a  doctrine  of  the  Soul*. 

Thus  the  history  of  the  word  Substance  in  connexion  with  one 
of  the  main  theological  problems  of  which  we  spoke  at  the 
beginning  is  Greek.  It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  in  this 
matter  Greek  philosophy  triumphed  over,  and  imposed  its  own 
limits  upon,  Christian  theology.  We  cannot  accept  this  account 
of  the  facts.  The  Greek  doctrinc.as  we  have  pointed  out,  retained 
to  the  end  traces  of  its  metaphysical  origin  and  associations,  but 
so  far  as  Athanasius  went  it  represented  a  clear  and  definite 
change  from  the  philosophical  conception  of  reality,  which  was 
strained  to  the  cracking  point  by  having  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  new  doctrine  of  God. 

In  a  succeeding  article  it  is  proposed  to  sketch  the  history 
of  the  word  'Substance*  in  regard  to  the  other  great  theological 
dogma  with  which  it  has  been  connected — that  of  the  Presence 
of  our  Lord  in  the  Eucharist.  It  will  be  found  that  the  history 
affords  a  marked  contrast  to  that  just  described. 

T.  B.  Strong. 

■  A'mm.  V  vi6;  cf  Vita  6. 

*  The  Hymns  to  the  Trinity  of  Victorinus  Afex  (Mignc,  Pmtr.  Lai.  vol.  viii)  ar#  of 
great  interest.  The  lanpmgc  is  almost  entirely  metaphyseal,  but  they  form  an 
important  stage  in  the  development  from  nco'platoni&m  to  Augustine, 

(Since  the  above  article  was  in  type  I  have  read  Mr,  Bcthunc- Baker's  learned 
and  interesting  essay '  The  meaning  of  Homoousios  in  the  "  ConsUntinopolitan" 
Creel*  (7Va/j  utJ  Slu<U'«s  vii  i),  With  much  of  it  I  am  in  cordial  agreement ,  but 
!  cannot  think  that  the  author  has  given  sufficient  weight  to  the  influence  of  Greek 
philosophy  Sn  hi*  account  of  the  word.  I  hope  to  return  to  tins  point  later  on  in 
i  ||  pages  of  the  Joi.-p.sal.    T.  B.  S.J 
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Some  apology  is  I  think  due  for  asking  your  attention  to 
a  subject  which  is  only  a  bypath  of  Church  history.  My 
excuse  must  be  that  when  I  received  the  kind  invitation  of  your 
Divinity  Professors,  the  Clementine  literature  happened  to  be  the 
work  on  which  I  was  engaged;  and  although  in  my  opinion  this 
literature  is  out  of  the  current  of  the  main  Church  life,  and  although, 
as  Prof.  Haroack  insists,  it  has  had  little  influence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  Christian  doctrine  or  life,  yet  it  has  been  raised  into 
adventitious  importance  by  much  miyleni  speculation,  and  it  is 
necessary  for  every  investigator  of  early  Christianity  to  decide 
for  himself  what  historical  value  these  document*  may  possess. 
These  lectures,  then,  make  little  pretence  to  originality ;  they 
have  not  the  excuse  of  representing  cither  profound  study  or  new 
discoveries  or  original  views;  they  simply  aim  at  formulating 
such  tentative  conclusions  as  I  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  after 
a  still  incomplete  and  only  half-finished  sttidy  of  these  very 
curious  documents  as  part  of  the  remains  of  the  early  Christian 
Church. 

The  works  wc  are  studying  form  a  portion  of  the  very  numerous 
apocryphal  writings  ascribed  to  Clement  nf  Rome.  Tht-y  contain 
a  considerable  amount  of  doctrinal  teaching  presented  in  the 
shape  of  a  religious  novel  or  romance,  in  which  arc  narrated 
the  story  of  the  wanderings  of  Clement  in  search  of  truth,  the 
preaching  and  missionary  journeys  of  Simon  Peter,  his  contests 
with  Simon  Magus,  and  the  reunion  of  Clement  with  the  lost 
members  of  his  family — with  his  father,  mother,  and  two  brothers. 
These  narratives  we  possess  in  the  following  documents. 

1  The  following  article  is  the  f.r%:  of  two  lecture*  delivered  at  Trinity  Collese, 
Dublin,  At  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Divinity  Professor*.  It  seemed  bed  to  puhl  i*h 
it  as  it  WIS  delivered,  with  the-  correction  of  a  few  error*.  The  teeond  lecture 
dealt  almost  exclusively  with  Simon  Magus.  The  matter  of  it  forms  the  basis  of 
the  article  undc<  that  heading  in  Hastings*  DtlU  Dicfon&y  vol  iv. 
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i.  The  Clementine  Homilies  in  Greek  (K\i/m«tos  twi/  Ilerpov 
taStyifep  Ki\pvyp.Wuv  iviTQw)  in  twenty  books,  of  which  at  present 
there  are  two  MSS  known. 

ii.  The  Clementine  Recognitions^  at  present  divided  into  ten 
books.  Only  the  Latin  translation,  made  by  Rufinus  about  the 
year  400,  is  now  extant  Of  this  there  are  numerous  MSS ;  evrry 
moiiiislciy  of  any  size  possessed  a  copy,  but  no  edition  has  been 
pet  published  making  any  wide  use  of  the  materia!.-. 

iii.  A  Syriac  Version  containing  three  books  of  the  Recogrr. 
and  five  of  the  Homilies,  but  in  an  order  different  from  that  of 
our  other  authorities.     The  MS  which  contains  them  seems  to 
date  from  the  year  411. 

iv.  Two  later  Greek  Epitomes,  of  little  value  for  the  text 

v.  Late  Arabic  Epitomes,  published  in  Studies  Sinairieeitvo\.  v. 

Of  these  we  need  for  the  present  only  concern  ourselves  with 
the  Homilies  and  Recognitions.  Rut  it  maybe  remarked  ih.it 
among  the  steps  necessary  for  the  proper  study  of  the  Clementine 
literature  is  the  formation  of  adequate  editions  making  use  of  all 
available  material. 

It  will  be  convenient  first  of  all  to  give  a  short  abstract  of  the 
contents  of  the  Homilies,  and  then  to  state  the  main  divergences 
of  the  Recognitions. 

The  Homilies  begin  with  an  account  of  Clement  and  of  his  early 
religious  and  moral  impulses,  of  the  unsatisfying  character  of  the 
current  philosophic  teaching,  of  the  rumours  that  reach  Rome  con- 
cerning the  new  Prophet  who  has  arisen  in  the  East.  Inspired 
by  this  rumour  and  by  some  unknown  teacher,  Clement  sails 
to  Alexandria ;  there  he  meets  Barnabas,  and  at  his  suggestion 
follows  him  to  Cacsarea,  where  he  finds  I'ctcr.  lJctcr  is  preparing 
to  contend  with  Simon  Magus,  but  first  of  all  gives  some  pre- 
liminary instruction  to  Clement  on  the  right  use  of  scripture: 
the  scriptures  have  been  corrupted,  and  passages  which  speak 
against  God  are  to  be  rejected  as  spurious.  Then  two  former 
disciples  of  Simon,  Nicetas  and  Aquila,  give  an  account  of  his 
origin  and  teaching,  and  after  that  comes  the  dispute  between 
Peter  and  Simon,  Simon  undertaking  to  prove  fiom  the  scriptures 
that  there  is  more  than  one  God,  and  that  he  whom  Peter  called 
God  is  not  the  highest  God,  for  he  is  without  foresight,  imperfect, 
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Incomplete,  and  exposed  to  every  form  of  human  passion.  The 
deputation  is  stated  to  last  three  days,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
only  one  day's  dispute  is  given.  At  the  end  it  is  found  that 
Simon  has  fled  by  night  to  Tyre,  and  is  there  deceiving  the 
people  by  his  magic.  Clement  and  sonic  oihcis  of  the  i 
panions  of  Peter  are  sent  to  Tyre,  and  Simon  flees  to  Sidon, 
leaving  behind  some  of  his  disciples. 

At  lyre  a  long  dispute  takes  place  between  Clement  and 
Apion,  a  follower  of  Simon,  which  is  an  elaborate  condemnation 
of  the  unreality  of  the  popular  mythology.  Peter  comes  to  Tyre 
and  Sidon  ;  Simon  goes  to  Berytus;  Peter  follows  him,  ud  after 
a  slight  altercation  Simon  goes  to  Tripolis  ;  Peter  again  follow* 
him,  and  Simon  flees  into  Syria. 

At  Tripolis  Peter  remains  a  long  time.  We  have  several 
discourses  in  which  he  puts  forward  various  curious  speculations. 
There  Clement  is  baptized,  and  then  they  go  on  towards  A&tiod) 
in  Syria,  by  Orthosia  and  Antaradus.  Then  comes  the  story 
of  Clement's  'recognitions' of  the  various  members  of  his  family. 
Their  story  must  be  shortly  related:— Clement's  father,  Faust  us, 
was  of  noble  birth,  a  relative  of  the  emperor;  his  mother's  name 
was  Mattidia.  Faustus  had  two  twin  sons,  Faustmus  and  Faus- 
tinianus,  and  afterwards  Clement.  Mattidia  has  a  vision  that 
unless  she  and  her  two  elder  sons  leave  Rome  for  ten  years  they 
will  all  perish.  They  are  seat  to  Athens  for  educalii  u 
but  arc  never  heard  of  again.  After  making  many  inquiries 
Faustus  IntiiM'lf  goes  after  them,  and  he  too  disappears.  Since 
then  Clement  has  heard  nothing  of  any  of  his  relations. 

As  Peter  and  his  companions  arc  on  the  way  to  Antioch, 
permission  is  given  by  the  apostle  for  a  day*  excursion  to  the 
island  of  Aradus,  in  order  to  see  some  remains  of  the  works  of 
Has.  There  they  meet  an  old  beggar  woman ;  Peter  engages 
in  conversation  with  her,  and  discovers  that  she  is  Clement's 
mother.  The 'recognition*  follows.  It  appears  that  the  story 
she  had  told  of  the  vision  had  been  a  fiction.  It  had  been 
invented  in  order  to  procure  for  her  the  means  of  escaping  from 
the  adulterous  attentions  of  her  husband's  brother.  On  the 
voyage  she  and  her  two  sons  had  been  shipwrecked,  and  they 
had  been  drowned.  When  the  whole  party  meet  once  more, 
and  the  story  is  told,  another  l  recognition '  follows.     Nicctas  and 
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Aquila  prove  to  be  the  two  brothers  of  Clement,  who  had  been 
saved  from  the  wreck  and  sold  into  slavery  by  their  captors. 
Mattidia  is  shortly  afterwards  baptized.  After  the  baptism  they 
all  retire  to  bathe  and  pray:  they  are  watched  by  an  old  man 
who  undertakes  to  prove  to  Peter  that  all  his  lime  has  been 
wasted,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  God  or  Providence,  that 
-.'A  tilings  arc  the  result  of  fate  (y/jwnj),  being  dependent  upon 
the  action  of  the  stars.  This  theory  is  refuted  partly  by  a  long 
discourse,  partly  (although  only  in  the  Recognitions)  by  actual 
fact.  The  old  man  tells  the  story  of  how  his  wife  had  been  born 
under  an  horoscope  which  had  compelled  her  to  commit  adultery, 
and  to  end  her  days  by  a  death  at  sea.  This  he  said  had  actually 
happened.  She  had  been  guilty  of  adultery  with  one  of  her 
slaves,  as  he  had  learnt  from  his  brother,  had  invented  a  story 
of  a  vision  so  that  she  might  escape  without  detection,  and  in 
a  voyage  to  Alliens  had  been  drowned  with  her  two  sons. 
Needless  to  say  that  this  is  Faustus,  that  Peter  has  the  happy 
fortune  both  to  disprove  the  astrological  theories  and  to  unite 
Faustus  to  the  lost  members  of  his  family,  who  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  him  by  the  devices  of  the  wicked  brother-in-law. 

The  whole  party  now  proceed  to  Laodicea  by  BaUncae, 
Paltus,  and  Gabala.  Simon  Magus  reappears  on  the  scene,  and 
a  long  dispute  takes  place  between  him  and  Peter  concerning 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead  and  the  existence  of  evil.  Then 
Faustus,  the  newly  discovered  father  of  Clement,  goes  to  sec 
Simon.  Simon  by  his  magical  arts  succeeds  in  making  the  face 
of  Faustus  like  his  own,  and  then  departs  to  Antioch,  where  he 
accuses  Peter  of  being  a  magician.  Cornelius  the  centurion  has 
been  ordered  by  the  emperor  to  arrest  all  magicians.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  Simon  has  made  the  face  of  Faustus  like  his  own, 
and  has  thus  been  able  to  escape  to  Judaea.  Faustus  then  goes 
to  Antioch,  and  uses  the  appearance  which  Simon  has  given  him 
to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  latter.  The  people  think  that  he 
is  Simon:  in  Simon's  name  he  recants,  confesses  his  deceit  and 
impostures,  and  Peter  is  sent  for  to  come  to  Antioch. 

The  story  as  told  in  the  Recognitions  covers  largely  the  same 
ground,  but  there  arc  important  differences.  Omitting  many 
minor  details  and  postponing  the  question  of  variations  in  doctrine, 
these  arc  as  follows:— 
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(a)  In  the  Homilies,  as  wc  have  seen,  there  arc  two  disputes 
with  Simon— one  at  Caesarea,  the  other  at  Laodicea.  In  the 
Recognitions  there  is.  only  one— that  at  Caesarea — and  in  that 
the  same  ground  is  covered  as  in  the  two  disputes  of  the  Homilies. 

(d)  In  the  Recognitions  the  journey  along  the  coast  to  Tyre, 
Siilon,  and  Berytus  is  very  much  curtailed,  and  the  part  of  Simon 
is  throughout  much  attenuated. 

(c)  The  dispute  between  Clement  and  Apiun  is  entirely  omitted 
in  the  Recognitions,  but  a  large  part  of  the  subject-matter  is 
preserved  in  other  contexts. 

(rf)  The  discourses  of  Peter  at  Tripoli*  arc  in  the  Recognitions 
fuller  and  more  complete. 

The  first  question  we  must  necessarily  ask,  with  these  two 
versions  before  us,  is.  What  is  their  relation  to  one  another? 
Which  of  the  two  h  the  earlier?  There  have  been  various 
opinions.  One  set  of  writers  has  maintained  that  the  Recogni- 
tions arc  the  original,  another  that  the  Homilies  are.  This  much 
may  quite  .safely  be  maintained,  that  neither  of  them  could  have 
been  pioduccd  out  of  the  other.  Both  have  marks  of  priority. 
The  diversity  of  opinion  among  critics  is  itself  a  proof  that  some 
wider  solution  must  be  found  than  cither  of  tho9c  suggested. 
Both  documents,  in  the  form  in  which  they  at  present  exist, 
must  be  modifications  of  some  common  original. 

Before  we  go  any  further  it  will  be  convenient  to  aslc  here 
what  external  information  wc  may  possess  which  will  help  to 
guide  us. 

i.  Prefixed  to  the  Homilies  are  three  documents:  (i)  a  letter 
of  Peter  to  James;  (i)  a  Protestation  to  be  made  by  any  one 
who  receives  a  copy  of  the  work  ;  (3)  a  letter  of  Clement  to 
James.  The  origin  of  these  documents  has  been,  like  much  else, 
a  subject  of  discussion,  and  it  has  been  maintained  that  they  arc 
later  than  the  writing  to  which  they  arc  attached.  W  I  may 
express  my  own  personal  opinion,  they  seem  to  me  to  come 
from  exactly  the  same  source  as  the  Homilies  and  Recognitions 
themselves.  They  deal  with  the  same  subject-matter.  Both 
the  letters  were  known  to  Photius,  that  of  Clement  was  known 
to  Rufinus.  The  latter  thought  it  later — later,  that  is,  than 
time  of  Clement,  which  no  one  would  doubt — but  had 
translated  it  elsewhere.     The  attestation  therefore  is  good,  and 


the  arguments  by  which  a  date  later  than  that  of  the  litera- 
ture has  been  supported  do  not  sccra  to  me  cogent.  The 
letter  of  Peter  to  James  begins  '  I'cter  to  James,  the  Lord  and 
Bishop  of  the  Holy  Church.'  It  refers  to  books  of  his  preaching, 
fii^Kot  twj>  Jump  K^/wyfidTcof,  which  he  has  sent  and  which  have  to 
be  carefully  guarded.  They  are  not  to  be  trusted  to  anyone, 
either  Jew  or  Gentile,  until  hi:  has  been  tested.  The  letter  also 
II  fen  to  a  falling  away  that  has  been  caused  by  a  certain  »x^pAt 
iu>0,>u>r,v»t  who  hMtftflgbt  .1  treed  full  of  lawlessness  and  levity.  The 
second  document  contains  the  Protestation  which  James  imposes 
on  any  who  are  to  receive  copies  of  the  book.  The  *  preachings 
of  Peter '  arc  only  to  be  given  to  one  who  has  been  tested  for  six 
years,  has  been  baptized,  and  has  made  a  solemn  promise  (for  it 
is  unlawful  to  take  an  oath),  by  all  the  clement*,  that  he  will 
preserve  the  books  secret  and  inviolate.  The  third  document  ix 
addressed  as  follows: — 'Clement  to  James,  the  Lord  and  Bishop 
of  Bishops,  who  rulcth  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  Church  of  the 
Hebrews.1  It  relates  the  death  of  Peter,  his  ordination  of 
Clement,  and  a  scries  of  directions  which  he  has  given  for  the 
government  of  the  Church.  At  the  end,  Clement  relates  how 
lie  was  bidden  to  send  an  epitome  of  his  own  thoughts  from 
childhood,  and  of  the  discourses  and  acts  of  Peter  from  city  to 
city  (t«*»  vr'  </*ov  [sc.  Peter]  KHfiv^Oivriav  \6yon>  t«  acu  tr/>d£««i»),  also 
of  Peter's  death.  So  Clement  concludes  by  saying  that  he  is 
sending  an  epitome  of  the  preaching  of  Peter,  which  the  latter 
had  already  written  down. 

These  letters  seem  to  me  to  be  simply  intended  u  ka 
elaborate  attestation  of  the  documents  which  we  possess.  The 
charge  of  secrecy  is  of  course  intended  to  explain  why  nothing 
has  been  known  about  them  for  i.r,o  years  or  so.  Peter  himself 
is  made  to  attest  his  own  teaching,  and  to  refer  to  what  vrc 
shall  see  are  the  two  great  subjects  of  his  discourses,  fxevapxia 
and  To\tr«i'a,  Clement  gives  an  account  of  his  acts  and  journeys, 
and  through  him,  as  is  fitting,  the  rules  as  to  organisation  are 
made  to  come.  The  work  or  works  thus  attested  would  be 
(i)  the  preachings  of  Peter,  with  some  reference  to  Simon  Magus  ; 
(2)  a  story  of  Clement ;  (3)  acts  and  preachings  of  Peter  from 
city  to  city.  We  may  note  further  that  the  book  is  always 
referred  to  in  the  plural,  as  fUjikoi. 
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t  i'rcfixcd  to  his  translation  of  the  Recognitions  is  a  preface 
by  Rufmus.  He  tclU  us  that  there  were  two  editions  of  the  d*«- 
jvc>V«i4  (jiV)  or  Recognitions,  and  that  the  story  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  Simon  (he  means,  I  presume,  Faustus)  is  not  found  in 
one  collection.  He  admits  that  he  has  not  preserved  the  order 
of  the  original,  and  that  there  are  several  things  which  he  lias 
omitted.  He  has  left  uut  a  dissertation  dt  plgmitC  Dm 
gtniioque,  and  some  other  things  which  clearly  went  beyond 
his  intelligence.  Althuugh  he  aays  that  in  other  nutters,  be 
gave  not  only  the  subject-matter  but  even  the  words  of  the 
original,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  his  excision*  were  con- 
siderable. As  he  had  two  versions  of  the  work  before  him,  he 
would  feci  at  liberty  to  use  matter  from  either ;  and  he  would 
omit  anything  which  he  thought  dull,  unedifying,  or  unorthodox. 
We  may  notice  that  he  too  speaks  not  of  a  single  book,  but 
of  a  collection  of  books — corpora  iibrorum. 

•y  Coming  now  to  direct  external  testimony,  tin-  fii^t  writer 
that  it  is  important  to  mention  is  Origcn '.  In  I  he  couiuicnUiry 
on  Genesis,  he  quotes  a  passage  which  is  contained  in  the  tenth 
book  of  the  Recognitions  as  containing  the  words  which  Clement 
spoke  to  his  father  in  the  fourteenth  book  of  the  vtpM,0i  (ip  Aao&V 
*<U  iv  raw  mpwftoif).  Also  in  the  commentary  on  Matthew8 
he  quotes  Re<ogn.  vii  $%%  but  not  exactly.  Both  of  these  are  later 
works  of  Origen.  They  show  Uut  he  had  before  him  a  work  ;it 
any  rate  partially  identical  in  subject-matter  with  our  Recogni- 
tions, but  with  a  different  division  into  books,  and  perhaps  a 
different  arrangement.    This  bonk  he  calls  the  wpCnboi. 

4.  Kusebiu.s3  unfortunately  looks  upon  thb  literature  with  tile 
contempt  that  he  always  felt  for  anything  that  did  not  come 
up  to  his  own  standard  of  orthodoxy.  He  tells  us  that  besides 
the  Lpistles  there  existed  under  the  name  of  Clement  other 
lengthy  and  verbose  writings,  that  they  were  of  quite  recent 
origin,  that  they  contained  dialogues  of  I'ctcr  and  Apion,  and 
that  they  were  very  unorthodox.  Considerable  difficulty  has 
been  made  about  these  dialogues  of  Peter  and  Apion,  because  as 

1  Origen,  /'Atfoe.  jj.  [It  aboultl  be  noted,  however,  that  Robinson  Ffril&utia  of 
Ongm.$.  1.  fives  reason*  for  supposing  that  the  quotation  was  really  made  by  Baal] 
and  Gregory  in  illustration  of  Origrn.]  All  nrccrwary  quotation*  will  b*  found  in 
MiMiack,  AlkhrittU  ht  Lixtl* u/wr  p..  319IT. 

•  Ortfto,  if  JUatiA.  Comm.  *>h*  77  (Dtlame  iii  894].  '  Eus.  //.  £.  iii  $?- 
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a  matter  of  fact  the  only  Apion  dialogues  we  posses*  arc  between 
ncnt  and  Apion.  But  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  expression 
>t  ■  dialogue'  but  *  dialogues/  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  refer  to  different  dialogues  in  which  Peter  and  Apion  re- 
spectively take  part,  in  both  cases  with  Clement:  there  was  no 
need  to  mention  the  latter  because  he  is  the  subject  of  the 
chapter.  We  may  notice  that  Jerome  as  usual  quotes  Eusebhu 
and  as  usual  inaccurately,  and  that  his  inaccuracies  arc  followed 
by  most  other  writers. 

5.  Epiphanius  tells  us  that  the  Ebionitcs1  made  use  of  books 
th;it  arc  called  the  'Journeys  of  Peter,'  written  by  Clement  (row 
viptobois  K<xkav}*4wi9  r\trpvvt  rait  61a  KAtyiwo?  ypcxptiaats).  He 
assumes  that  they  were  genuine  works  which  had  been  very 
much  corrupted  by  these  heretics,  and  gives  a  list  of  their  errors. 

6.  The  last  testimony  that  it  is  necessary  to  quote  is  that  of 
Photius8.  He  knew  a  work  under  the  name  of 'The  Recognition 
of  Clement  the  Roman '  or '  The  Acts  of  Peter/  To  some  coptfiS 
there  were  prefixed  a  letter  of  Peter,  to  others  a  letter  of  Clement. 
He  conjectures  that  this  would  imply  two  different  recCDfliona, 
but  docs  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  appear  to  have  found  them. 
The  contents  were  (1)  the  work  called  ■  The  Acts  of  the  Apostle 
Peter';  (a)  the  dialogues  with  Simon  the  Sorcerer;  (3)  the 
'Recognition1  of  Clement  and  his  father  and  his  other  brothers. 
He  also  refers  to  a  dialogue  between  Peter  and  Apion,  but  this 
information  seems  to  come  straight  from  Euscbhis. 


As  far  as  the  arrangement  and  plan  of  the  work  goes,  we  may 
now  suggest  some  tentative  conclusions,  first  saying  two  things 
by  way  of  preface.  In  the  first  place  we  must  recognise  what 
is  a  common  characteristic  of  apocryphal  and  heretical  works. 
They  have  no  fixed  standard  of  text.  Their  aim  was  in  all  cases 
speculation  or  interest,  not  orthodoxy,  and  the  copies  therefore 
might  vary  indefinitely.  Anything  interesting  might  be  inserted, 
anything  that  appeared  prolix  or  unattractive  might  be  omitted. 
Any  change  or  improvement  which  might  occur  to  the  copyist 
might  be  made.  Hence  such  documents  will  always  present 
a  very  complicated  problem,  and  any  solution  must  be  tentative. 

1  Epiphanius,  Uarr.ua  t$, 

9  rholius,  Biblnthtc*  coJJ.  lis,  itv 
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A  second  reason  for  hesitation  and  diffidence  is  the  example 
of  our  predecessors.  The  number  of  critics  who  have  attempted 
anything  beyond  the  simple.-*  problems,  and  have  been  justified 
by  success,  is  very  small  i  we  have  an  instance  in  connexion  with 
Simon  Magus  of  the  way  in  which  late  discoveries  have  completely 
disproved  the  conjectures  of  even  a  competent  critic.  Asking 
you,  then,  to  believe  that  !  make  these  suggestions  with  becoming 
modesty,  I  would  put  before  you  the  following  conclusions. 

(i)  It  may  be  admitted  that,  as  far  as  regards  the  dispute  with 
Simon,  the  Recognitions  have  preserved  the  original  form  of  the 
work.  The  original  narrative  contained  a  three  days'  dispute 
at  Caesarca  only,  concerning  the  one  God  and  the  origin  of  evil, 
and  probably  represented  Simon  as  fleeing  to  Rome  as  the  result 
of  it. 

(ii)  But  we  can  trace  part  of  the  reason  why  the  alteration  in 
the  Homilies  was  made.  The  story  of  Simon  and  Faustus  was 
no  part  of  the  original  work.  It  was,  we  may  suppose,  an 
Antiochene  legend,  introduced  as  a  later  embellishment.  The 
addition  of  this  made  a  connexion  between  the  two  necessary, 
and  BO  the  contests  during  the  journey  to  Antioch  were  intro- 
duced— in  a  very  attenuated  form  in  the  Recognitions,  in  a  fuller 
form  in  the  Homilies.    But  they  were  no  part  of  the  original  work. 

(iii)  The  dialogue  between  Clement  and  Apion  is  out  of  place 
where  it  occurs  in  the  Homilies ;  whether  its  present  form  is  due 
to  the  author  of  the  Homilies,  or  whether  it  belonged  to  the 
original  collection,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

(iv)  The  original  form  consisted  rather  of  a  collection  of  works 
than  of  a  single  book,  works  not  connected  together  as  ours  arc. 
We  may  notice  that  almost  all  the  writers  whom  we  have  quoted 
speak  of  a  collection  of  books:  and  the  story,  as  we  have  it,  falls 
into  some  four  well-marked  divisions  — t In-  complete  story  of 
Clement,  Recogtt.  i  and  vii-x;  die  dispute  with  Simon;  the 
journeys  and  discourses  of  Peter;  the  dialogues  of  Clement  and 
Apion. 

(v)  To  these  different  parts  some  of  the  different  names  in  the 
various  passages  quoted  may  have  been  appropriated,  and  have 
passed  from  one  part  to  the  whole.  The  letter  of  Peter  may 
have  belonged  originally  to  one  part,  the  letter  of  James  to 
another.     But  as  I  hope  to  show  as  we  proceed,  they  are  all 
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products  of  one  design  and  plan,  coming  from  one  writer  or  group 
of  writers,  and  wc  have  no  need  to  inquire  about  older  sources 
which  in  all  probability  did  not  exi&t 

Let  us  pass  on  to  the  further  and  more  important  subject— 
the  doctrine  and  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  work.  We  may, 
I  think,  group  the  writer's  ideas  under  three  headings: — 

1.  MonoiliriMii  :  the  divine  puivapxla. 

2.  A  somewhat  strict  morality  (7ruAiT«(a). 

3.  A  curiously  heterogeneous  ecclesiastical  system. 
1.  The  main  idea  of  the  writer  is  the  unity  of  the  Godhead 

'The  true  word  is  that  there  is  one  God,  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  who  is  just,  and  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
works/  In  these  words  we  have  put  before  us  the  purpose  which 
controls  the  whole  of  the  work,and  everything  else,  whether  philo- 
sophy or  speculation,  is  subordinate  to  it.  Negatively  we  find  the 
writer  defending  this  creed  against  the  cultivated  heathen 
the  heathen  crowd,  against  astrology  and  fatalism,  against  every 
form  of  what  the  writer  believes  to  be  Christian  heresy.  There  is 
a  certain  amount  of  literary  propriety  in  the  choice  of  characters* 
Apion,  the  old  adversary  of  the  Jews,  is  made  the  representative 
of  cultivated  polytheism,  and  his  opponent  is  Clement.  The 
heresy  attacked  is  mainly  that  of  Marcion  and  the  belief  in  two 
Gods:  Simon  Magus,  the  only  heretic  of  the  New  Testament, 
who  was  believed  to  be  the  origin  and  source  of  all  heresies,  U 
here  made  the  antagonist.  There  is  also  a  passage  to  which  we 
shall  refer  later  in  which  the  belief  that  the  Son  of  God  must 
be  God  is  disputed. 

So  far  negatively — now  positively.  What,  to  begin  with,  is 
the  source  of  knowledge?  It  is  Revelation.  A  comparison 
is  made  between  the  Revelation  which  comes  from  prophecy 
and  Greek  philosophy.  Philosophy  is  uncertain,  the  mere  result 
of  opinion,  constantly  changing.  Any  one  is  able  to  believe  just 
what  he  likes.  But  Revelation  is  certain.  The  test  of  truth 
is  the  power  of  prophecy.  Any  one  is  able  to  judge  whether 
a  person  has  rightly  foretold  future  events.  If  he  finds  such  a 
person,  he  must  believe  him  implicitly.  If  he  finds  a  mis- 
take, he  must  hold  that  he  has  not  rightly  understood  him. 
To  a  certain  extent  Revelation  is  contained  in  the  scriptures, 
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that  is,  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  not  every  one  can  use  them, 
for  they  arc  interpolated.  This  it  is  not  safe  to  confess  publicly, 
but  the  true  believer  must  be  taught  the  mystery  of  the  scriptures 
(ri  nv<rrijpiw  t&v  ypa<f>£v)t  i.e.  that  those  things  arc  true  which  tell 
us  what  arc  the  true  things  about  God.  IVretrfle  r^otr^Trai  ^okijuoi, 
*Be  yc  good  money-changers,'  is  the  maxim  given.  The  Law 
as  a  matter  of  fact  did  not  come  from  Moses,  for  it  tells  us  of  the 
death  of  Moses.  The  way  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false 
is  by  the  authority  of  the  true  Prophet,  who  was  Himself  foretold 
by  the  Law.  As  lie  had  said  that  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the 
Law  should  pass  away,  it  was  obvious  that  anything  He  had 
destroyed  was  not  the  Law.  All  this  is  a  somewhat  bold  and 
arbitrary  way  of  dealing  with  difficulties,  but  it  helps  to  remind 
us  how  acute  the  Old  Testament  difficulty  then  was.  Maroon 
had  put  clearly  before  the  Christian  world  the  antithesis  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  was  really  only  stating  in  an 
impossible  way  exactly  what  we  should  say  in  a  possible  way. 
i  Ic  saw  that  the  conception  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament  was 
different  from  that  in  the  New  Testament.  The  habit  of  mind 
of  the  time  compelled  him  to  assume  a  different  entity  for  every 
different  conception,  and  he  fell  it  necessary  to  suppose  the  C9 
tence  of  two  Gods.  We  accept  exactly  the  same  facta,  but  speak 
of  the  historical  evolution  of  the  idea  of  God  or  of  a  profii.vMvc 
rcvclation.  So  again,  the  writer  of  the  Clementine*  says  that 
those  parts  of  the  Law  which  Jesus  accepted  arc  genuine.  We 
say  that  the  Old  Testament  must  be  interpreted  through  the 
New,  which  has  taken  to  itself  the  permanent  elements  of  the 
Law. 

Our  ultimate  authority  h  the  true  Prophet.  But  how  are  wc 
to  find  Him?  The  fulfilment  of  prophecy  r*  our  criterion.  To 
Peter  He  has  been  revealed  by  a  sudden  inspiration.  But  also 
He  may  be  learnt  by  the  knowledge  of  syxygiea  or  antitlu 
There  are  the  celestial  antitheses,  in  which  the  belter  precedes 
the  worse,  heaven  and  earth,  day  and  night,  sun  and  moon,  life 
and  death,  light  and  dark.  Adam  and  Eve.  Then  in  their  terres- 
trial counterparts,  owing  to  the  existence  of  free-will,  i.e.  sin, 
the  worse  precedes  the  better,  i.e.  God  corrects  what  is  done 
wrong  by  the  pcrverseness  of  man.  Here  the  order  is  Cain 
and  Abel,  the  raven  and  the  dove,  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  Esau  and 
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Jacob,  Aaron  and  Moses,  Elijah  and  John,  Simon  and  Tctcr, 
Antichrist  and  Christ.  The  main  ciusc  of  all  error  is,  wc  arc 
told,  the  imperfect  apprehension  of  the  doctrine  of  antitheses. 
Simon  is  the  left-handed  power  of  God,  and  of  those  that  haw 
not  God  Peter  was  sent  second,  since  first  comes  disease,  then 
healing.  This  is  one  of  the  strange  speculative  elements  of  the 
work,  yet  its  meaning  is  never  made  clear.  But  behind  it,  and 
hrlmul  s-»  much  Gnostic  speculation,  is  the  attempt  to  expl 
how  error  could  exist.  A  similar  explanation  must  be  gf 
of  some  curious  speculations  about  male  and  female  prophecy, 
the  clement  of  error  coming  into  life  through  what  is  feminine 
and  imperfect. 

At  any  rate  Christ  is  the  true  Prophet  Avho  will  enable  us  to 
distinguish  what  is  true  from  what  is  false  in  the  scriptures,  and  the 
name  by  which  He  is  habitually  known  is  'the  Prophet'  or  'the 
Prophet  of  Truth.'  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  but  not  God.  He 
distinctly  said  that  there  were  no  Gods  apart  from  the  Creator  of 
the  world;  He  never  announced  that  He  Himself  was  God.  but 
pronounced  those  blessed  who  recognise  Him  as  the  Son  of  God 
who  made  all  things.  He  is  only  God  in  the  sense  that  all  mwi 
are.  Yet  the  miraculous  birth  appears  to  be  accepted,  and  tl>e 
Jews  arc  mistaken  who  said  that  Christ  was  Son  of  David  but  not 
Son  of  God.  He  had  been  incarnate  before  in  Adam  and  Moses, 
and  was  the  last  of  the  line  of  prophets.  We  have  not  time  to 
develop  and  repeat  a  great  deal  of  curious  speculation  that  occurs 
about  the  origin  of  evil,  about  the  two  kingdoms,  the  kingdom 
of  this  world  and  the  kingdom  of  the  world  to  come,  about  th< 
fall  of  man  through  the  female  principle,  about  the  law  that 
children  born  at  certain  times  of  the  year  are  necessarily  evil. 

Another  element  which  pervades- these  writings  is  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  magic  and  witchcraft,  and  consequently  a  doctrine 
of  demonology.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise  what  a  prominent 
clement  the  belief  in  magic  was  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity- 
It  was  probably  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  forms  of  false  teaching 
which  the  Church  had  to  combat.  Its  reality  was  believed  in 
equally  by  its  devotees  and  by  the  Christian  preacher  who 
denounced  it,  only  the  latter  considered  it  the  work  of  evil  spirit*, 
and  that  Christ  was  stronger  than  they  were.  Recent  discoveries 
of  papyri,  and  investigations  like  those  of  Frazer  in  the  Golden 
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Bwgk  have  brought^  home  to  us  the  strength  and  persistency 
of  magical  beliefs.  Their  sway  is  universal,  they  are  the  n 
subtle  and  persistent  opponents  of  higher  creeds.  In  hi*  <\va 
with  magic  as  elsewhere,  therefore,  our  writer  reflects  his  own 
lines.  An  elaborate  dcmonology  helps  to  explain  the  existence 
of  evil.  Simon  the  typical  false  teacher  is  also  the  magician  who 
practises  every  form  of  black  art.  All  right  opinion  is  opposed 
to  him,  but  the  reality  of  his  power  and  of  the  existence  of  the 
demons  is  unquestioned.  The  angels  of  the  lower  heavens,  gr  icved 
at  the  revolt  of  men,  came  upon  earth  to  win  them  back.  But 
they  themselves  were  won  over,  married  the  daughters  of  men, 
and  taught  them  magic  and  the  art  of  healing.  Hence  sprang  the 
giants,  their  spirits  became  demons,  and  the  demons  have  power 
over  men  if  they  cat  of  the  tables  uf  demons.  It  illustrates  very 
clearly  the  current  ideas  connected  with  the  sacrifices  when  we 
are  told  how  these  demons  have  no  power  except  on  those  who 
worship  them  in  some  way,  and  that  it  is  by  eating  of  the  tabic 
of  demons,  i.c  of  course  by  partaking  of  the  sacrificial  feast  in 
the  idol  temples,  or  eating  of  any  unclean  food,  that  n  man  is  in 
danger  from  them.   Baptism  alone  will  cleanse  from  all  such  evil. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  wise  to  go  into  further  detail  on  the  subject 
of  the  teaching,  because  by  doing  so  we  are  liable  to  obscure 
the  main  object  of  the  work,  i.c.  the  defence  of  the  Divine 
Unity  or  Monotheism.  All  the  curious  superstitions,  or  the 
fragments  of  philosophy,  where  the  writer  vacillates  between 
sublime  truths  imperfectly  worked  out  and  trifling  fancies,  arc 
introduced  simply  to  defend  his  main  theories.  The  various 
difficulties  of  his  time,  the  value  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  origin 
of  evil,  the  existence  of  error  and  ignorance,  arc  treated  more  or 
less  satisfactorily,  but  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  is  the  defence  and 
establishment  of  what  we  may  call  an  Historical  Unitarianism. 
And  the  further  aim  is  to  find  a  common  basis  for  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  'There  are  two  Prophets,  Jesus  and  Moses,  and 
God  accepts  any  one  who  believes  in  and  carries  out  the  teaching 
of  either.' 

One  point  now  must  be  touched  on  in  concluding  this  section 
of  our  subject — the  relation  to  St.  Paul.  The  writer  evidently 
knew  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  He  was  clearly  prohibited,  by  the  date 
at  which  he  put  his  narrative,  from  any  open  reference  to  the 
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Apostle,  but — with  the  possible  exception  of  one  passage- 
there  Is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  actt-Pauliniam,  and  nowhere 
is  there  any  opposition  to  St.  Paul.  No  doctrine  which  St. 
Paul  preached  is  attacked  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
complete  absence  of  any  idea  of  Redemption  or  Atonement. 
St  Paul's  particular  teaching  has  had  absolutely  no  influence  on 
the  writer.  Anyone  acquainted  with  the  Gnostic  systems  knows 
how  largely  the  idea  of  Redemption  has  influenced  their  specula- 
tions. Our  writer,  like  the  Gnostics,  is  fond  of  speculation,  but 
he  is  untouched  by  the  idea  of  Redemption.  Christ  is  a  prophet, 
and  only  a  prophet, 

a.  But  we  must  be  passing  on  to  our  next  point,  the  ethical 
teaching:  side  by  side  with  the  canon  of  unity  is  the  canon  of  life 
(navoiv  Trjs  iro\%T€iai).  The  writer  has  a  ttrict,  in  some  directions 
a  very  strict,  rule  of  life :  an  ideal  morality  and  formal  regulations 
are  curiously  mingled  together.  The  service  pleasing  to  God  is 
summed  up  as  follows : — To  worship  God  only,  and  to  believe 
only  in  the  Prophet  of  truth ;  to  be  baptized  unto  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  thus  by  the  most  holy  birth  to  be  born  again  to 
God  through  the  water  of  salvation :  to  take  no  part  in  the 
table  of  demons,  that  is  in  things  offered  to  idols,  or  dead,  or 
M  rangled,  or  captured  by  beasts  ,  not  to  live  impurely ;  to  observe 
the  times  of  purification  ;  to  be  temperate,  given  to  good  works, 
doing  no  wrong  to  any ;  to  look  for  life  eternal  from  God  who 
is  all-powerful ;  to  seek  it  by  prayers  and  supplications.  In 
one  word,  to  keep  'the  law  of  the  Jews,'  to  do  to  another  all  that 
a  man  wishes  for  himself,  to  practise  philanthropy,  God  is 
invisible,  but  man  is  made  in  His  image.  The  image  of  God 
is  man,  not  idols,  and  we  must  honour  God  by  doing  good  to 
man  who  is  made  in  His  image.  Absolute  poverty  is  to  be 
ihe  rule  of  life,  because  man,  if  he  wishes  to  enjoy  the  future 
kingdom,  ought— by  a  curious  idea  of  the  just  balance  of  good 
and  evil — to  have  no  share  in  the  present  kingdom  ;  therefore 
7ia<ri  rtk  «n}/iara  i^o/>njjuara.  Wine  and  meat  arc  apparently 
forbidden,  but  marriage  is  enjoined  j  for  it  again  is  an  instance 
of  the  gTcatness  of  'unity.1  The  only  passage  in  which  the 
writer  approaches  eloquence  is  in  the  eulogy  on  the  ciustity 
of  the  faithful  wife. 

There  are  two  kingdoms.    The  Prophet  of  truth,  when  He  came 
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among  us,  taught  us  that  the  God  and  Maker  of  all  things  gave  to 
two  persons,  as  it  were,  two  kingdoms,  to  the  good  man  and  to 
the  evil,  giving  to  the  evil  man  the  kingdom  of  the  present  world 
with  law,  so  as  to  have  power  to  punish  the  unjust,  but  to  the 
gone),  the  eternal  life  which  is  to  be  .  .  .  For  Those  who  have 
dOCUfld  to  win  the  tilings  of  the  kingdom  which  fa  to  COOK  it  is 
not  right  to  have  any  share  in  the  things  of  this  kingdom,  except 
water  alone  and  bread,  and  these  just  sufficient  for  life  (since  it  is 
not  lawful  for  any  one  willingly  to  die),  and  also  one  garment, 
'for  it  is  not  permitted  to  stand  naked,  because  of  the  sun  that 
secth  all  things.* 

The  various  difficult  moral  questions  are  discussed,  just  as  are 
the  difficulties  of  theology — how  far  is  a  belief  in  goodness 
consistent  with  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  In 
this  life,  the  need  of  immortality,  and  so  on. 

There  is  in  the  moral  teaching  just  the  same  curious  relation  to 
Judaism  as  in  the  theology.  The  writer  claims  to  be  the  defender 
of  the  law — et*  0t6%,  «It  Jdjiot,  fiia  Ik-ah  is  his  motto — but  it  is  not 
the  Jewish  law.  The  Jewish  law  is  a  forgery.  The  true  law  was 
that  delivered  by  tradition  from  Moses  to  the  Seventy,  the  law 
ol  Christ  which  the  true  prophet  has  taught.  This  is  described 
and  spoken  of  as  the  law  of  the  Jews,  but  the  writer  really  knows 
nothing  at  all  about  Judaism.  He  never  has  been  a  Jew  or 
brought  in  contact  with  Jews.  He  has  been  brought  up  in  a 
curious  moral  atmosphere  in  which  a  Christian  morality  has  been 
combined  by  tradition  with  some  strange  and  curious  customs. 
As  in  theology,  he  is  attempting  to  put  forward  a  compiumise 
in  which  Judaism  and  Christianity  may  meet. 

J,  The  third  main  idea  on  which  he  insists  is  that  of  certain 
points  of  Church  order.  He  is  a  strenuous  maintainer  of 
Episcopacy,  and  in  accordance  with  ecclesiastical  tradition  he 
makes  Clement  the  mouthpiece  through  whom  the  apostolic 
ordinances  are  given.  The  letter  of  Clement  narrates  how  he  was 
made  bishop  by  Peter,  and  gives  an  address  of  Peter  describing 
the  order  and  functions  of  the  ministry.  At  each  place  that 
Peter  visits  we  are  told  how  he  organises  the  church  and  appoints 
the  bishop.  Episcopacy  is  to  the  writer  another  instance  of  the 
value  of  unity,  as  are  Monotheism  and  Monogamy. 

Side  by  side  with  Church  order,  very  great  stress  is  laid  upon 
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baptism.  '  For  thus  did  the  Prophet  swear  to  us,  saying.  Verily 
I  say  unto  you.  unless  ye  be  born  again  with  living  water  into 
the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ye  shall 
in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  Do  not  think 
that  If  you  arc'  the  most  pious  man  that  was  ever  born,  but  are 
unbaptized,  you  can  have  any  hope.  By  baptism  a  man  is  free 
from  evil  spirits,  and  has  power  over  evil  spirits  in  others. 

So  far  die  writer  adopts  the  current  ecclesiastical  system, 
but  he  adds  a  habit  or  custom  of  daily  washing.  The  Eucharist 
with  him  is  with  bread  and  salt  and  probably  water ;  there  is  also 
a  curious  oath  by  the  four  elements  which  each  initiated  member 
of  the  Church  has  to  take. 

Enough  detail  has  been  given  to  show  the  curious  jumble 
in  the  writer's  mind.     Whence  did  all  these  elements  come? 

The  source  of  certain  of  them  is  known.  About  the  year  aaa, 
a  certain  Alcibiades  of  Apamea  appeared  in  Rome  with  a  book 
called  the  f  Book  of  Elkesai ' — so  Hippolytus  tells  us;  and  the 
doctrine  which  it  taught  is  also  known  from  a  fragment  of  Origen 
and  from  the  account  of  some  obscure  heretics — Ebionltcs  Osscncs 
or  Sampsacans— described  by  Epiphanius.  A  large  number  of 
the  more  curious  customs  and  speculations  of  the  Clementines 
arc  clearly  identical  with  tenets  of  these  heretics,  and  may 
reasonably  be  believed  to  have  the  same  source :  such  are  the 
successive  incarnations  of  Christ,  abstinence  from  meat,  repeated 
washings,  discouragement  of  virginity,  the  oaths  by  the  powers 
of  nbture,  the  Eucharist  in  bread  and  water.  The  same  heretics 
also  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  called  Christ 
the  Prophet  of  truth. 

Now  is  all  this  an  original  clement  in  the  Clementines?  It 
is  necessary  to  ask  this  question  bceausc  a  theory  has  been  pro- 
pounded by  Dr.  Bigg1,  that  the  original  elements  were  orthodox 
and  the  Ebionite  or  Elkesaitc  element  was  a  later  addition  or 
corruption.  His  object  is  to  account  for  the  curious  combination 
of  episcopal  orthodoxy  and  heretical  teaching.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  his  theory  can  hardly  be  accepted,  and  that  he  is  really 
turning  the  documents  upside  down.  The  answer  to  him  is,  I  think, 
simply  this,  that  in  the  more  orthodox  form  of  the  work — the 
Recognitions — the  orthodoxy  has  been  gained  by  the  elimination 
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of  what  U  most  clearly  unorthodox,  and  the  general  phraseology 
is  still  Fbionile;  for  instance,  Christ  is  always  called  the  Prophet 
or  the  Prophet  of  truth.  Moreover  Elkesaite  or  Ebionite  doc* 
trincs  arc  found  in  |>assagC5  which  do  not  belong  to  the  HomiltV-* 
Personally  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  heretical  elements  form  part 
of  the  original  form  of  the  work.  How  then  do  we  account  for 
the  growth  of  the  work  with  its  Catholic  elements?  I  would 
make  the  following  suggestions. 

(i)  We  know  that  there  was  a  body  of  Jewish  Christians  who 
accepted  the  doctrine  of  the  Virgin  birth,  and  who  in  the  time  of 
Justin  were  considered  by  him  sufficiently  orthodox  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Church.  Now  our  author  accepts  the  Virgin  birth, 
he  calls  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  he  accepts  too  the  Trinitarian 
formula  for  baptism.  All  this  might  suggest  that  he  belonged 
to  some  such  community.  Moreover  his  Judaism  is  very  slight. 
lie  accepts  the  compromise  of  Acts  xv,  and  he  carefully  avoids 
any  attacks  on  St.  Paul,  although  he  has  not  learnt  much  from 
him. 

(2)  Being  a  member  of  such  a  body,  he  would  naturally  accept 
the  Church  order  of  the  day,  and  his  organisation  is  just  that 
which  would  belong  to  the  end  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the 
third  century. 

(3)  He  has  no  desire  to  form  a  sect-  He  wishes  to  guide  the 
teaching  of  the  Church.  'This  again  will  exactly  harmonise  with 
the  date  we  have  mentioned.  We  know  it  as  the  period  of  the 
Monarchinn  Controversies.  It  was  the  time  when  the  Church 
had  to  defend  the  divine  unity  against  Gnosticism  and  Polytheism, 
and  when  it  had  to  answer  the  question,  How  is  your  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  consistent  with  this  unity  ?  Tradition  made 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  and  gave  Him  divine  honours.  When 
the  question  was  asked,  there  were  ultimately  only  two  solutions : 
on  the  one  side  the  doctrine ^of  the  Trinity,  on  the  other 
Unitarianism.  Our  author  shares  the  traditional  belief  of  the 
Church  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  he  has  the  baptismal 
formula  ;  but  he  goes  back  from  these.  In  an  acceptance  of  the 
divine  unity  he  will  find  a  common  standing  for  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  And  so  he  defends  Unitarianism  against  the  Church 
leaching  that  the  Son  of  God  must  be  God,  as  well  as  against 
Polytheism  and  Marcionism. 
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The  following,  points  then  seem  to  me  clear: — There  is  a 
distinct  doctrinal  unity  about  the  whole  collection  of  works. 
This  represents  not  so  much  a  sect  as  an  individual,  although 
an  individual  brought  up  under  peculiar  conditions.  What- 
ever the  exact  form  which  the  work  originally  took,  it  was,  like 
a  very  different  series  of  works,  the  Leucian  Acts,  the  creation 
of  the  imagination  of  the  author.  Some  traditions  may  have 
given  htm  hints,  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  sect  in  which 
he  was  brought  up  suggested  some  less  important  elements ; 
but  for  our  purpose,  whether  as  regards  doctrine  or  ecclesi- 
astical organisation,  it  is  the  product  of  a  curious,  versatile, 
unequally  developed  mind,  writing  at  the  close  of  the  second 
or  beginning  of  the  third  century.  As  a  story  the  work  was 
a  success,  as  a  contribution  to  serious  thought  it  was  a  faUure. 
Harnack  is  right  in  setting  it  aside  in  working  out  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  thought.  It  is  not  important  as  preserving  old 
traditions,  nor  as  contributing  much  to  the  future.  But  it  has  an 
interest,  and  a  very  definite  one,  as  a  picture  and  representation 
of  the  age.  Its  very  superstition,  its  very  inequality,  its  curious 
want  of  selection  and  proportion,  its  combinations  of  elevated 
philosophy  imperfectly  understood  with  a  somewhat  degraded 
imagination,  make  it  an  admirable  reflex  of  much  of  the  thought 
of  the  time,  Magic,  Astrology,  Fatalism,  Platonisrn,  Stoicism, 
scraps  from  the  Universities  and  scraps  from  the  gutter,  made 
a  typical  picture  of  what  many  people  thought  and  believed 
when  Christianity  was  striving  to  introduce  a  more  healthy  rule 
of  life  and  thought.  The  Clementine  literature  is  outside  the 
current  of  Church  life;  it  did  little  to  help  the  development  of 
Christian  thought:  but  it  reflects  and  represents  nwny  phases 
of  the  times  of  failing  heathenism  which  our  imagination  would 
quite  fail  to  realise  without  its  assistance. 

A.  C.  Headlam. 
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AN   ENTIRE  SYKIAC  TEXT  OF  THE  'APOSTOLIC 
CHURCH    ORDER.' 

Although  the  Greek  Text  of  the  'Apostolic  Church  OrnVr'  hai 
been  edited  some  six  times,  and  of  late  with  considerable  critical 
apparatus  by  such  eminent  scholars  as  Funk  and  llarnack,  the  text 
n*  nevertheless  far  from  perfect.  As  the  Greek  codices  arc  but 
few,  the  versions  are  of  great  weight  in  settling  doubtful  readings. 
The  Ethiopic  was  published  by  Ludolf,  the  Bohairic  by  Tattam,  the 
Sahidic  by  Lagardc,  a  fragment  of  the  Syriac  (about  two-fifths)  alio 
by  Lagartie,  and  a  fragment  of  the  Latin  quite  lately  by  Hauler.  I  am 
happy  to  be  a'nle  now  to  add  to  these  a  complete  Syriac  translation, 
which  owing  to  its  fidelity  is  of  primary  importance.  This  Syriac  version 
is  contained  in  Cod.  Cantab.  O.  o.  i,  a,  or  the  so-called  •  Malabar 
Bible,'  where  it  takes  tbe  third  place  lo  the  Syriac  Octateuch,  viz. 
immediately  after  the  two  books  of  the  'Testament  of  the  Lord". 
Although  rhis  Codex  is  of  considerable  age  (xi  or  rB  century)  and 
therefore  of  proportionate  importance,  it  is  in  parts  so  illegible  lliat 
an  edition  from  it  would  have  been  impossible,  if  the  kindness  of 
Mnnsignor  Rahmani,  the  Uniat  Patriarch  of  Antlorh,  had  not 
enabled  mc  to  obtain  photographs  of  his  Mosul  Codex,  in  which, 
foil.  348a,  col.  1 — 349a,  col.  i,  the  'Apostolic  Church  Order'  is  found 
written  throughout  in  a  beautifully  clear  hand  The  text  of  the  latter 
I  found  to  be  practically  identical  with  that  of  the  Cod.  Cantab,  the 
variants  being  all  very  slight  and  only  touching  orthograpny :  the  . 
Codex  Sarigcrmanensis  (Lagarde'a  text)  it  somewhat  more  divergent.  I 
The  Sahidic  version  has  ne  yet  not  been  made  use  of  in  the  critical 

\Tht  text  follows  on  pp.  60-75  !  *&  introduction  is  continued  on  p.  74.J 


1  The  numb*  ring  of  the  foil,  in  C,  m  not  consecutive,  became  torn*  dozen  leave* 
at  the  end,  having  becomo  loose  and  at  some  time  entirely  detached  from  tbe    * 
volume,  have  been  fixed  to  again  at  haphazard,  slued  on  strips  of  paper  by  an 
unskilful  hand, 
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[Cod.  Musul.  feL  348 «.  col.  i.] 


l^ii.. 


.MAft.Va 


.^»  ^mAoU  )^af  [col.  3]  L.iiftNa^^f  U,j»afc*  •»  aaflN.   t* 

•|aqaa«aIt  U^oa.  .In  y>?  I&Jbo?  [/<£'  yo-iaul]  yoa-i-L  «A*a«aoD 
JLc^.*^.  V  :  Uou»f  |Lo*.L&jo  ,li«wai»g  JLqjuW  -U-^f  Uloj© 
li^-/  :]L(^.f  )»a*.o  Ilcuxo^^o  LoX  ^V!  t-^-rf1  ^a^O  '•  |b>i*JOtlr 
^oo*^*  yoia  \9^jo  \°*«"V4  -iK-u-oa*.  ^»r  **-^»f*  U&*&^  *j>t 
M  ««  Ucu*  ^*oo^  vo«^  *-/  ]^W  ^^  *  JfcA  ^  .j* 
Sli'  c*t«aoaX  ^  Jieo  .^j,'  oi£j  H  riNYt*,  0?  ^-^ko  ^v£-ao  .U* It 

Uoi   p*  JW^It    U±s    yl  ^  yW©   M    •*»  .-SiiSf  )oAai?    .)la-U 

Ub  ^n;   U    ;  ^  utaftL{y  ■  ^1  \^m  %.M^   *j~~!n^   l^^»f 

»W   #X»aj    .-soLj    ^l-o-     S-bs^fi!  '    y6^\g\     ^.?    Ij^a.    ^.JLack 


.)c©.  **-is-(:   -U-?  ^^  ^  Lte,'   .|is~ic7   rUl   fA*  Ua  ^/ 


1  C.  (~Cod.  C*ntab.)  fol.  313  «.  col.  3. 

*  C.  (...S*   .  .  .  1j>^-d  in  red.      Left  half  of  part  of  column  destroyed,  hence 
an  average  of  two  words  in  every  line  missing, 

■  C.  is  almost  entirely  devoid  0/  vowel  points ;  those  here  used  are  taken  fmm 
the  other  codices. 

*  C  ^wlfco-  •  C  from  here  onward  entirely  legible. 

*  C  wOia^D.  ■  Here  L(agardes  Text)  begins,  p.  a^, 

*       '  L.  pAfl I  ]  1  •  So  C  and  L. :  M(osul  Codex)  kJa?^  throughout. 

wSoC  and  L  :  M.  ^lil  throughout. 
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THIRD    BOOK    OF  ELEMENT.     TEACHING    OF 
THE    TWELVE    APOSTLES. 

i.  Rejoice,  O  sons  and  daughters,  in  the  name  of  cur  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  John  and  Matthew  and  Peter  ant!  Andrew  and  Philip 
and  Simon  and  James  and  ^thanael  and  Thomas  and  Cephas  and 
Bartholomew  and  Judas,  son  of  James,  we  being  .ill  by  command 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  gathered  together,  as  He  commanded  us: 
'Before  you  are  about  to  divide  the  eparchies  by  lot,  [first]  reckon 
the  places  of  number  (jjV)  ■  the  authority  of  bishops,  the  seals  of  the 
priests,  the  attendance  of  the  deacons,  the  instructions  of  the  readers, 
the  blamelessness  of  the  widows,  and  all  things  that  are  required  for 
the  foundation  and  the  stability  of  the  Church,  in  order  that  when 
they  know  the  pattern  of  These  heavenly  thing?:,  they  may  he  warned 
and  keep  themselves  from  all  fault,  knowing  that  they  have  an  account 
to  give  in  that  great  day  of  judgement  of  the  things,  which,  having 
heard,  they  did  not  keep.*  And  He  commanded  us  to  send  forth  Hii 
words  into  all  the  world. 

3.  Therefore  it  seemed  good  unto  us,  for  a  testimony  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  brotherhood  that  we  should,  as  far  as  our  Lord  had 
revealed  to  each  one  of  us,  according  to  the  will  of  God  through 
the  Holy  Ghost,  enjoin  upon  you  words  of  admonition, 

3.  John  saii>  ;  Brethren,  as  we  know  that  we  shall  have  to  give 
account  concerning  the  things  that  have  been  commanded  us,  let  us 
not  be  accepters  of  persons,  one  of  another,  but  in  case  any  one  is 
thought  to  say  anything  not  citable,  let  him  be  contradicted. 

Now  it  seemed  good  unto  all  that  John  should  speak  first 

4.  John  saw  :  There  we  two  ways,  one  of  life  and  one  of  death ; 
but  there  is  much  difference  between  these  two  ways ;  for  the  way 
of  life  is  this:  first,  Thou  shalt  love  God,  thy  Maker,  from  thy  whole 
heart,  and  thou  shalt  praise  Him  that  redeemed  thec  from  death; 
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K-a  oa   .  1 1  coo  ^ao 
ft^o   |L   <ooof    ^xoi    ,U-»L   L*ao»    -oiaV-Iy   V«o  Oft    .^    ^-Z 

Ift/  .^   r6^f  W;/  U|  I?  t-W  r*^  *W  -*-30  •tA'°   W*~ 

1^^*    V    Ij— tf    lift    .fcj/    U»l    bo    o'ei    ^f    ojft     |»*>j  L^Jl   W 

up/  i»o44»  [*]b*»J  V^  W  ^  *W   :^ft   M»t  ^r  ILooft^b 

.u*^>  Mbii  i*[»  .iv-a»i  «i*A  lofti  I  .iko,J  ^l  v  yshr  -**>ii  I 

lb/1  IKa-mo  7^o>  )e«l  11  .U-^  l<o.a  ^/  |L&»f  *-^  u» 

•lf>  *yft  "»'°  1*1*   •■'  1^'°   -l*©^-   W    -UoN-V  loftl  1    .|V^V 


Jjjt    ,-y     vovo  "V^ao   .juill1   ^-f    yjajft  Vi.    ..a&ofc   ^»    v^c^    9/ 

,oo_X  I**,  uo/  -Jilv/1  [•]***»  r^?  w*-  [°°L  3l  <*— t  ^-t  ycwg^ 
li<>*  i^Jkoo  .LLio^j  )o»L  I  .ft^.  UitV  ^joo  .1*^X4  t» 
LJ  lb;  U*;  loo.!  i  .!Voo~  *-k-/  U/^r*  i*^  lfU  .&*»  LoJ^ 
(••.I  9  m§m  wo|-  ^aa^.s>  .H^>'  )o«  i~*>  t-^.*  e?  .bka*w  W 

)fl*  .«Lc£t   Ul.iVa    IsVJo    .llcw>  loX   iK^t   u^Ltaoo    .Jjo^o-? 

)IoLj«  px  ^-r  o'ei  .ll^o*  p^.  ^ao  o'ao  Jis^  ciffe**/  LVSqi  w  u^ 
JV-4-"  .!*>-*  Uo»t  rt  1-*©/  -voft*  ^Miiy  ^m«»V  t-*a<«e 
ft^.  Lvajo  »£»  JoftL  IUoai  )^Nsv)»  -aoojo  -Ua^y  :  *-»**/ " 
Ho  .|ii.-»  ^>ft^o  Lcui*  * -ft  UftiN  o^k  U^-ooo:1  :o^aA(  y} 
x*n\,i  l&.jri  -\  .U*^-^.  Mfto^^iO  kc^_*y  :  L^i  ->^  a^k  l  **  *- 
.ft^.    ^^ito    r^f30    vo^wOft    )»a^i    ]»o^a0    .ftX    )o»l    I^wc*j» 

»  C  |t,{U.  >  l  yU. 

1  t.     Right  »iijc  of  top  of  column  destroyed,  hence  only  wonk 

lierc  mo  Uivrc  Ic^ble. 

•  L.  7Voccj-.  •  L.  lajo.  *  L  ft«a. 

"  In  1     i  .  m  1  rm  onwan)  the  IctUr*  ar«  hw  and  tb«r*  rrtnetd  in  bl«ck  mk 
by  ■  nuch  Uler  ltand. 


•  l  «.k.;  u-v 


L.  ]V^o< 
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v,  nch  indeed  is  the  first  commandment ;  and  a  second  is :  Thou  shall 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;  which  indeed  is  the  second  command- 
ment.   These  are  they  on  which  hang  all  the  Law  and  tbe  Prophets. 

5.  NfAiTMEw  SAtD:  Whatsoever  thing*  thou  wouldest  not  should 
be  done  unto  thee,  even  those  do  not  thou  unto  another ;  that  is  ■ 
whatsoever  thou  hatcst,  do  not  to  another.  The  teaching  of  these 
words  speak  thou,  0  our  brother  Peter. 

6.  Peter  said  :  Thou  shalt  not  kill,  thou  shalt  not  commit 
adultery,  thou  shall  not  commit  fornication,  thou  shalt  not  corrupt 
boys,  thou  shalt  not  steal,  thou  shalt  not  be  a  sorcerer,  thou  shalt 
not  be  an  enchanter,  thou  shalt  not  kill  a  child  at  the  birth,  neither 
after  it  has  been  born  shalt  thou  kill  it,  thou  shalt  not  covet  what 
is  thy  neighbour's,  thou  shalt  not  break  thine  oath,  thou  shah  not 
bear  false  witness,  thou  shalt  not  speak  evil,  thou  shalt  not  cherish 
anger,  thou  shalt  not  be  double-minded,  nor  double -tongued,  for 
a  double  tongue  is  a  snare  of  death ;  thy  speech  shall  not  be  vain 
nor  lying,  thou  shalt  not  be  overreaching  nor  rapacious,  neither  an 
accepter  of  persons,  nor  of  evil  disposition,  nor  a  boaster ;  ihuu  shalt 
not  take  evil  counsel  against  thy  neighbour,  neither  shalt  thou  hate 
any  man,  but  some  thou  shalt  rebuke,  and  on  some  thou  shalt  have 
mercy,  and  for  others  thou  shalt  piay,  and  others  thou  shaJl  love 
more  than  thyself. 

7.  Andrew  said:  My  son,  flee  from  all  evil  and  from  all  the  like 
uf  il.  Thou  shall  not  lie  a  man  of  anger,  for  anger  leadclh  to  umukr. 
for  wrath  is  a  male  demon  j  thou  shalt  not  be  envious,  nor  quarrelsome, 
nor  passionate,  for  from  these  things  arise  murder. 

8.  Pituiv  saio;  My  son,  be  not  full  of  concupiscence,  for  con- 
cupiscence leads  to  fornication  and  inflameth  men  towards  it,  for 
concupiscence  is  a  female  demon,  and  the  former  destroys  with  an^cr, 
the  latter  with  pleasure,  those  into  whom  they  enter.  But  the  way  of 
the  evil  spirit  is  the  sin  of  the  soul  and  when  she  has  a  little  place 
of  entrance,  she  enlarges  as  it  were  herself,  and  she  brings  that  soul 
unto  all  evil  things,  and  she  does  not  let  that  man  look  and  see  the 
truth.    Let  there  be  measure  10  your  wrath,  and  within  a  short  space 
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lo^.  c*X  /SSn yo  .^»tot  u&^f  ^.co.3  o**&ia  ^»JoOb  .Uj^ 
yO^JO*  [.]  Urf  J>J   oWtdl>   ^<*k-»o  S  »o»f>\  V    qftw^o  .Haji.?   \fi±> 

*-^   ^k«      J*>     j  .  '  ICjm.     f»     Jb[0     .|U»A*    ^.Y>V      )o*l     I     Wtf     Ufi/ 

Jmb    L*S<u     *^*t    lb/1   U^^.    JU/    .ha    ^    lUcoo    |j>U3 

-r,/»  ^tY>\  «  JbJ©*  .^  -v^t^  UA  lb/  .U^t»  W  -Ul-c 

t»f  "V*|jVj*  [.]|i*^A  IsJV-t  (sic)  ^-oc  ^-c*^»  i^  ^A*  ^o 
jfwt  lift/  JLqai^  lc^  I^v*  L.?a*J»!  ^4-»  .1L.J  I o.c.1  il  i*ia 
:  )lc-ti^  mOoi    ^-o^i    i-^  ^aX>    *je    .i«o{u     A.tm    )b(o    .l&jna) 

-l»»a^  t^cci  f-D^o  >^  ^*^o*  ^0  .IV*.->  L^»N_»  Uslo  .l.\\iY)o 
|l«Vi\v>    m!|«    U.'tvo   J— -<?  ^$*»    .}•>■■>  vo    l^y    ^-Is-i'    *- •    Moa 

V  U*  ^  f^u  \U  JL&Jo  .^  fcj|>  fwtl'  U  .^^.«?  ^o. 
7^'"  {*f^?  ^-^-/  r-*  ]lo^tSsv>  .^cU  1 1  ■> t>  v>  jaJ^c  [Ami*  p-k»* 
y.00  Do  )c*^f*  .J©  ^N">T  **-</  **i  **  .^-0/  ^-x?  |^i^  ^-/ 
ISStp   ^\%XLi»T   oo*^   ma   uo/   LdoU   [fol.  348  4,  col.   1]    .loo. 

-o*.^-"  .)vi-r  -Lao  lANt  ^m,f  «e*-rc*^l7"  .yl*^t  )V^>  ^./ 
X>*x>     wwc^/     aOfil     .lLX»fc^»     |lo jot     i*«^    U-/     .)0JkVf     y*/     ^.f 

_AL?  U-a-/   -bi-*?   yO-»a  U>.ftNc  .yftAtt  «oicLd/  ^.f  l^al 

•  So  in  L.  :  in  M.  &nd  C.  ||1*. 
'   So  in  L  :  wanting  in  C,  and  M. 

•  C  foL  315  b,  coL  >,  first  lines  illegible. 

•  So  in  L.  :  M.  p_*l 

•  From  here  down  to  end  of  coL  af  C.  pertectly  clear  to  read. 

10  ^k  wndai  in  L 

11  In  C.  by  a  later  hand  wrongly  corrected  into  ]fc>  Sv>. 


'  So  In  C  and  t-  :  M.  W. 
'  L.  Uuo  ba-ool. 
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govern  and  restrain  it,  lot  it  should  hurry  you  into  an  evil  deed.  For 
wrath  and  evil  pleasure,  when  they  tarry  long  with  a  nun,  m  a  while 
become  demons,  and  when  a  man  yields  to  them  they  swell  up  En 
his  soul  and  become  larger,  and  they  lead  him  to  deeds  of  wicked- 
ness, and  they  mock  him  and  take  a  delight  in  the  ruin  of  the  man. 

9.  Simon  said:  My  son,  speak  not  foul  things,  neither  be  'if 
high  looks,  for  from  these  things  arise  adulteries. 

10.  James  said  ;  My  son,  thou  shalt  not  be  A  soothsayer,  for  this 
leads  thee  to  idolatry,  nor  an  enchanter,  nor  a  teacher  of  BtKUflJB  and 
pagan  teachings,  nor  a  purifier  l,  neither  shall  thou  desire  to  know 
these  things  [nor  to  hear  them],  for  from  all  these  arise  idolatries. 

11.  Nathan ael  said:  My  son,  thou  shalt  not  be  a  liar,  for  lying 
leads  to  theft,  nor  a  lover  of  silver,  neither  vainglorious,  for  from  all 
these  things  arise  thefts.  My  son,  thou  shalt  not  be  a  muruiurer, 
because  murmuring  leads  to  blasphemy,  nor  proud  and  lifted  up, 
neither  a  thinker  of  evil  things,  for  (mm  all  these  arise  blasphemies: 
but  be  thou  meclc  and  humble,  because  the  meek  and  humble  inhrric 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  be  thou  long-suffering,  merciful,  a  peacemaker, 
pure  in  heart  from  all  evil,  and  ever  peaceable,  good,  keeping  and 
trembling  at  the  words  which  thou  hast  heard.  Thou  shalt  not  cxait 
thyself,  neither  shalt  thou  give  thy  soul  (neither  shall  thy  90ul  walk, 
^rll)  with  the  haughty,  but  with  the  righteous  and  the  poor  shalt 
thou  have  thy  conversation  ;  the  dispensations  that  befall  thee  consider 
as  good  things,  knowing  that  without  God  nothing  happens. 

u.  Thomas  said:  My  son,  him  who  speakcth  to  thee  the  Word 
of  God  and  is  to  thee  the  cause  of  life  and  giveth  thee  the  seal  in 
Christ,  him  shalt  thou  love  as  the  apple  of  thine  eye;  remember 
him  by  night  and  day  and  honour  him  as  God,  for  where  the  Lord's 
power*  is  spoken  of  there  is  the  Lord.  Thou  shalt  seek  his  face  daily 
and  the  rest  of  the  saints,  in  order  that  thou  mayc&t  find  ie>t  in  llicu 


1   Pretending  to  cleans*  by  lustrations  and  charm*;  vtfitefoTftvK. 

*  The  SyrUc  retain*  the  play  on  words  of  the  Crwk  (*v«t*'rn,f— xCptct),  and  as 
English  idiom  does  not  allow  the  use  of  '  lordship '  here,  I  venture  to  translate 
'  the  Lord's  power '  in  order  to  preserve  the  point.  The  Bohainc  CJ"€nCi3CI 
AJUUUrrtTc  Hj&HTCJ:  'where  the  "  word  ©t  lordship  "  Is' does  not  really 
represent  a  lUiTcrtul  Greet  I  if,  the  'oaliidic. 
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Mttojil*  t*^/  •^••i*  n*^  t2?©  .7vjv©j  ^  .•  fcj/  \m  f^  Ti 

«*^o  .jk\  \\*  L~»o  Ln»o  Ll-.o»  Ua»oL  ^  **VN.\aN  U^o  -o»V 
.«^  o«d1  U»>  JUjo  U^w^o*  Ua>»olt  ^.;  ^-.  iw?  Mfakf 

Ufiifl  aJ  */r  Uo  .^oikiL  V  7»^»»  Jiolo  .fci^U  IUa  t^  o«i  | a* 
^-?   fe*«U    .\-t>Ue   ^o  f^J^L  11  tW   L»L>    f-""V3,?  II  — MotLft1  »jido 

^  U^oaX4  Ibjo  L-*>  LiX  |»lco.  aain  --^  H  .|is-^ia-u> 
7LoXpf  T,Oa\  oilciX  te-b-./  )La*a*.  11/  -*lco©  |^a*  Ka2o  . . e\ .  y. 
o»L»  -«  ^  Lo^f  Io«iL  £  .11  6/  r/  led.  rau*  UJ?  ^»LL  B 

y^-U    ^    l-J    Kl    -^   -***   M{|    rtJ    -"*    l-^    .^   W    *»» 

■%.f   .^U  ^Ll  f8  JL»U  ."^.Soa^  ^9  LI  Do  .ro^-i»  Uo»oj>  ao. 

v<^a\    *>*Jo    ,fc-.(    U^l   f-M   -^— -i    viiX    ^i.ffl.tti>   uo/    .■  vt\6l    ia 
lb/   vr->m.,l  U   .vcisj;"  |pAi  \O0k3f   ^o.  yOmn\ 

^s.c*  i^  .)o>^/  *J0  «^«S  ■  .U^1  L>.-iNio  coo.  vaaAAjf  .Ldooo-j 
I.J::rcuj©  Kv<  L^M  Halo  ^c+^%.  Val  A»c^  P  ^  .fcouiu? 
:  v^a\>  Ub-»  Ut»t  ^a  JLcLultao'1^-*©!  ^^.o.  f*Zi  iao/  -»o^a 
ijo\»  *ao^a  u0ijo?  ^ooC^a  A\o  ,&&;  ^ij-adiji  ^Ao.  ^.f  ^o> 
-»oV-i'  ^o^  L»Jk   ^^nt>  o^ko   owK-i?   |oo.I  1  ■  I  ■  i •>  UittJk.y   o«u/ 


ooo» 


»  L  •.•oi-lft- 

•  L   v<u^. 

T  Wanting  in  L 

*  L  «o»*»i. 

11  End  of  fragment  publ'shed  by  LAgarde. 

*•  In  C  end  of  col.  >. 

14  In  C.  tint  readable  word  of  col.  3  of  foL  315  *. 


?  v«v«;?j 


•  l.  K-U-k  •  c 

*  L   Li_v»ia  with  huh  ensed. 

"  L  i^Jo. 


■  L.   r*. 
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words,  for  in  cleaving  to  the  saint*  thou  shalt  be  sanctified.  Thou  shalt 
honour  him  as  much  as  thou  art  able  with  thy  sweat  and  with  the  labour 
of  thy  hands,  for  if  the  Lord  has  deigned  to  give  the©  spiritual  food 
BDd  drink  and  eternal  life  at  hi*  hands,  much  more  art  thou  bound 
to  present  to  him  perishable  and  temporal  food,  for  'The  labourer 
w  worthy  of  his  hire,1  and  'The  ox  that  treadeth  out  [the  com]  thou 
shall  not  muzzle/  and  *No  man  plantcth  a  vineyard  and  eaieth  not 
of  the  fruits  thereof.' 

13.  Cephas  said  :  Thou  shah  not  make  schisms,  hut  thou  shah 
pacify  those  who  contend,  and  thou  shalt  judge  uprightly ;  thou  shalt 
not  accept  persons  in  rebuking  him  who  is  in  transgression,  for  riches 
arc  of  no  avail  before  the  Lord,  neither  doth  Me  give  preference 
to  the  mighty  nor  doth  beauty  profit,  but  with  Him  there  is  equality 
for  all  things.  In  thy  prayer  thou  ifelR  not  hesitate  which  shall  be: 
Yea  or  Nay.  Thou  shalt  not  stretch  our  thy  hand  for  receiving, 
whilst  thou  closest  it  from  giving.  If  thou  hast  anything  in  thy  hand, 
give  it  as  a  redemption  for  thy  sins ;  neither  shalt  thou  hesitate  in 
giving,  nor  yet  when  thou  givest  shalt  thou  murmur,  for  know  thou 
who  is  the  good  Bcstowcr  of  thy  reward.  Thou  shalt  not  turn  thy 
face  away  from  him  who  is  in  need,  but  thou  shalt  share  with  thy 
brother  at  all  times,  and  thou  shale  not  say  that  they  are  thine,  for 
if  in  things  that  perish  not  yc  arc  fellows,  how  much  more  in  cor- 
ruptible things  ? 

14.  Baxihulomiw  said:  Wc  eahurt  you,  bictltrci),  that  while 
there  is  time  and  ye  have  those  with  you  amongst  whom   u 

good  works,  ye  withhold  not  anything  at  all  that  ye  possess,  for  (he 
day  of  the  Lord  is  near,  in  which  all  things  perish  together  with 
the  evil  one,  for  our  Lord  shall  come  and  His  reward  with  Him. 
Unto  yourselves  be  lawgivers,  unto  yourselves  be  good  counsellors, 
being  taught  of  God.  Keep  those  things  which  thou  hast  received, 
adding  nought  unto  them  neither  taking  away  from  them. 

15.  Peter  said:  Brethren,  the  remaining  matters  of  instruction 
the  Scripture  shall  teach  ;  but  the  things  we  have  been  commanded 
wc  will  command  and  teach, 

16.  All  said!  Let  Peter  speak.  If  there  should  be  in  n  place 
few  men  and  not  many  people  of  those  who  are  able  to  make  an 
election  of  a  bishop,  to  the  extent  of  twelve  men!,?),  let  them  write  lot,?) 

r  a 
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fie^k    .ajirw    .«tp   |s 


oanV    -l.^anv     ^3©   I^A*.    U^   <*^    V-*tf   fc-f*  W   v/    Jo*.f   **ftO^-Jf 

^aof    JI    ^-^Jo   .HW  J1!    -010V-.lt   com?   ^»   JwA^    .^-oo?    rN,»At 

%fj    II  f   ^-yi5  -Lafc-o  JiAAjf   ...naviT  •Rofixis   ^Lo^icf   ']U*j7   I*- 

^x-a-   :  [iaA^i  |o.ow  )U^d  ^c  jmisUj  ^y*>  ^fr-*5  laaJ^f  .»fc-Jj 

La^   ood&f    yoot^d    .«-»L   U'JQ   U^w    v!«    <-^*-('    ycjoi   ]F^aj    ,a^  *>? 

blLo  muI  <-*>  M&MM  t°  ■  i t • Y ■  ■  v*5*  -^  t^  *>CJC*  •***  \°^°°!- 
U_»l    yOoA   ft**f   C.-D    fOo?    .ewei   J* ■■in    yOOewf  \j»   -3f'     -t--— * ' 

I— *.*  1<iX  t— .a-Kjcf  .l.v^\,  f.^nvi  .l-ol?  Ua*MJ»0  ^aom^oif 
LaX  ^lllf  ^\c«j  yC-9^  tl  .lift  .  ^»f  voj»  U.*p  -d*X  ^.-  -  IV)Q 
ydio*  ^.»  U-*f>  .U»ri?  «»'oo  ,-bo  ^i  yOoowo  yO*&yt  U^-i?  U~>;io 
Lao^..  Jlf«  .|j6**  ifiU*  Ua-/  -L»-M  Ik*0-*?  y**^  J^*»  t*»* 
•3   aj^    ^**J(    .•.olajKj    I^^kia    *Aiif    .'k!^   Of-jaoX    o    .lee»j 


vd^mj     j-.?     *-     UU     t«    b&^T    )b>^-.t      V0*^     ^     yO©«»i     J^>l*f     ydi* 
Uoa^>  fd  iptJDaii.  oqaj  lwOs£  i^o(    [col.  3]  0  0£^  [.].Oah«Ai  yOo^dO 

1  In  C-  beginnine  of  foL  315  d,  col.  1,  but  loudly  illegible. 
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ihe  churche*  which  are  near,  where  there  is  a  church  established,  la 
order  that  when  from  ihencc  three  men,  chosen  and  Approved,  have 
come,  they  may  elect  one  who  is  worthy,  if  there  is  a  man  who 
has  a  good  repute  from  the  Gentiles,  if  Km  is  not  a  sinner,  if  be  is  not 
full  of  anger,  if  he  i$  a  lover  of  the  poor,  if  he  is  modest,  if  he  is 
not  drunken,  not  a  fornicator,  not  an  oppressor  or  a  slandeTCT,  or  an 
accepter  of  persons,  or  the  like  of  tbtt6  l!  Efl  .<  j^ood  thing  if  he  be 
without  wife,  hut  if  not,  he  should  be  from  {si*')  one  wife,  one  who  can 
impart  discipline1,  one  who  is  ahlc  to  explain  the  Scriptures,  hut  if  he 
knows  not  letters,  he  shall  be  meek  and  humble,  and  in  love  towards  aB 
men  he  shall  abound,  lest  in  anything  the  bishop  be  blamed  of  the  many. 

17.  John  raid:  The  bishop  who  shall  be  appointed,  when  he 
knows  the  zeal  and  the  love  of  God  of  those  who  are  with  bim, 
shall  appoint  two  priests  whom  he  shall  have  proven. 

All  replied  to  this  and  said:  Not  two,  but  three,  for  there  are 
twenty-four  priests,  twelve  at  the  right  and  twelve  at  the  left. 

18.  John  said:  Well  do  ye  rememlxrr.  my  brethren;  for  those  at 
the  right,  when  they  have  received  the  vials  from  the  archangels, 
offer  to  the  Lord,  but  those  at  the  left  bear  rule  over  the  multitude 
of  the  angels.  It  is  befitting  then  that  those  should  1m-  priests 
who  have  already  for  some  time  been  separated  from  the  world, 
removed  some  way  from  intercourse  with  women,  generous  towards 
mankind,  accepting  the  person  of  no  man,  sharers  in  the  Mysteries1 
with  the  bishop  and  fellow  helpers,  gathering  together  the  people, 
rejoicing'  with  the  shepherd  and  giving  him  rest.  The  priests  who 
are  at  the  right,  however,  have  the  care  of  those  who  labour  at  the 
altar,  that  they  give  praise  and  blame*  where  it  is  needful.  But  the 
priests,  who  are  at  the  left,  have  the  care  of  the  multitude  of  the 
people,  that  they  be  quiet n  and  without  tumult,  taught  as  they  fire 
beforehand  to  behave  in  all  submifstOft  But  when  a  man,  being 
admonished,  answers  rcbclhously,  those  who  arc  at  the  altar,  being  of 
one  mind,  shall  unanimously  condemn  such  a  man  to  what  he  menteth, 
in  order  that  the  rest  also  may  luce  fear, — lest,  accepting  one 
another's  persons,  the  evil-doers  spread,  and  the  evil  feed  on  the 
multitude  and  spread  like  a  cancer  and  all  be  taken  captive. 

19.  James  said:  The  reader  shall  first  be  appointed,  alter  he 
has  been  tried  with  much  trial,  not  loquacious,  not  a  drunkard,  not 

1  Sail,  translates  'having  children '  vailor  ft/rovci, 

•  TheS/rUc— literally  :  'wns  of  the  myalcric?  '  [or  '  Jcercts']  *c(  the  bishop' — 
need  mean  no  more  than  'secretaries  to  the  bisliop';  but  die  Greek  ovw- 
suggests  that  Ihf  true  reference  is  to  the  Con  celebration  of  the  Euchartit. 

J  One  word  in  Synae  a>  in  Greek,  wpo6vfu>vjtiv.vt. 

*  Two  words  in  Synac  *  ttornfyay. 
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04ft  Jo*.*  U^»  ?-?  U-~«   l^^iaar   .U-*.   i-A*   -lim^So©   Jlrt 

*— .tw  UfUo   :^W»   lit   e'*?   U?J   ILao^r  -%>  A  *\k~\^»U 

^.f    yooeu    -|*k»f    |^>v  *Va   -joaal    t-?e**>    IS^L    o*   ^-il   pa* 

«a.*1  I    :Ux^ii»   U    li^A   -Uy   -ls^»    .U*s>   <V^»?   .l^pot   w^fo^X 

UU     ytftti     li?    .tv\-i»    );->^N    ^(UD     i-^   Jl^ci    .IjLic^    9    .UaI*. 

vdi^>fc.   rj=J©  rjA-f  U*A-^»  .Ut{  U*d  J^a    :  t;ft;»o   t?N?iftV 
voo^    ^cut»   a\o    i^boct^.  £m+tH   ^o^AAif  Li/  ^ap   v6«Ck   fc-lf 

[.JUL 


|lO0^D«  )l.f -iV>  l—i-    yC«^V^{f 

1-^  IUav»   v6o»^.   voin.tiB  >y  [fol.  349  «.  col.  1]   ^.,->.v>t   ^«^ 
Ho    Ij/   ^A^f    ^-uots-U-t    ^i^Nyy    ]La>_>   ^t^    ,-oo^j    »»    .J^ 

1  ^  ■  — **  ♦     l^-90f    ■?«m>     *-N»\       il'O     K-!i-AAf     U^  ^^J     — i^^.-flgt'. 


1  C*d.  OinUb.  aeaid  legible,  bul  with  grwl  dlfflcutty. 
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a  jester,  well-behaved,  well-inclined,  listening  to  reason,  of  good  will, 
that  at  the  Lord's  assemblies  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  he  arrive 
before  the  others,  obedient,  familiar  with  the  f  Divine  1  histories, 
knowing  that  he  takes  the  place  uf  an  evangelist,  fur1  that  lie  fills 
the  cars  of  the  ignorant  shall  be  considered  as  written  before  Cod. 

30.  Matthfw  s*m:  Three  deacon*  shall  l>e  appointed,  for  it  is 
written  that  by  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  is  established 
every  word  of  the  Lord.  Now  they  shall  be  tried  in  all  service1, 
wiino*si_'ii  iu  by  all  the  congregation,  once  only  married,  bringing  up 
children,  modest,  meek,  peaceable,  not  murmuring,  not  double-tongued, 
not  wraihfal,  for  wrath  brings  a  wise  man  to  ruin,  neither  accepting 
the  person  of  a  rich  man  nor  oppressing  a  poor  one,  not  using 
much  wine,  very  ascetic  and  laborious,  spurring  |  others]  on  in  hidden 
good  works,  urging  and  forrlng  those  of  iho  hrnhrcn  who  have 
possessions  to  stretch  out  their  hand  to  give ;  and  they  shall  themselves 
also  be  liberal  in  giving  and  be  fellow  sharers,  honoured  by  the  people 
with  all  honour  and  authority  :iml  :.u  run-,  diligently  louking  for 
those  who  walk  not  orderly,  with  some  using  instruction,  with  others 
persuasion,  with  others  admonition  and  rebuke,  others  who  show 
complete  contempt  dismissing,  knowing  that  those  who  are  contentious, 
or  despisers,  or  slanderers,  rank  themselves  in  opposition  to  Christ. 

2t  Cephas  said:  Three  widows  shall  he  appointed:  two,  who 
persevere  in  prayer,  because  of  all  those  who  arc  in  temptations  and 
for  revelations  and  instructions  concerning  what  is  required ;  but  one, 
who,  abiding  with  ilmsr  win  ie  irii-il  by  \'u  kllOB,  is  of  good  ItfffcX 
watchful,  informing  the  priests  of  what  is  necessary  :  not  lovers  of  filthy 
lurre,  avoiding  much  wine  in  order  that  they  may  he  able  to  watch 
in  thr  night  service  of  those  who  are  sick,  and  in  whan-wr  other 
good  works  one  desires  to  do ;  for  these  things  too  arc  the  first  good 
treasures  of  the  Lord. 

2t.  Akdkkw  MIX>;  Deacons,  doers  of  good  works,  by  night  and 
day  they  shall  go  round  in  every  place,  not  neglecting  a  poor  person 
and  they  shall  not  accept  the  person  of  n  rich  one,  but  they  shall 
know  him  who  is  straightened  [by  poverty],  and  they  shall  not  let 
bio  lack  he  'blessings1/  but  those  who  are  able  they  shall  urge 
tu  lay  up  for  themselves  treasures  in  good  work\  paying  ready  heed 
to  the  words  of  our  Teacher :  '  Ye  have  seen  Me  hungry,  and  ye 
have  not  given  Me  to  eat.'  For  those  who  have  DofuZlttml  wed 
without  reproach  have  prepared  for  themselves  the  degree  cf  shepherds. 

1  The  Syriar  teem*  to  hsve  read  ri  Ijmff&tfl'  (iLsuf  Joi),  but  Kbe  teree  saying 
runt  bra*  if  we  read  to  ljd*\wXovr  (pari.  nauu).  Words  spoken  to  thr  ignarsnt 
■re  never  lo»t  bul  written  down  before  Go<L 

•  '  DUcoruU  *  Syr. 

•  Sjt.  read  iftAcryfa  instead  uf  Acryfo  m -cuIIcuk  ". 
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_W  j»o^a  ;  .]]K.i«*fV>  yL^u  U-ptf   *•»/  I^a*.    **^»    *J?»?  *»U.^ 
^£jo  .Ui«^  Uc*.  ^ivino  .^ioajo  ti-ns   ^^©.  ^-c^o  ^^c*  «o 

^-uc^^o  luc/  )Lop  [.j^vt^  ^aeaajf  ^»NmN  jsoa/  H»  toofo  -t^a 
■  Ib^-ft^'j  *^ft  <^  l*a?f  J^-^9  [-j^f^j9  *^  Vj-ll*-*-^  caLl^t 

±x>l  UU  f.].A;JftV->  yfrN.-f    oo.    .-j>^...y?   c>?  ,|o>   AXaof   Mfeo*/ 


^-m»   Va*    UW    fcj©/    Qfin.S.     [.j^QMUt     ^flif>TO     fO    1/        .-^--  -■ 

[.J^ojDf    ^NmN   yi^^jo    ^NZ^if  p*ao  j&«ftja*l   p«Kj   Uj  "V^joj 

|toso.iJD  la»La*JO^$j»  ^aa^.  ^u^/  Jot  -^  I»o.  ^j,'  joaaA\j> 

^4a^  ^i.m.ft  v>  :  ^ue  lo^   ,-jo   «_X  fc^/  L>»daA  •»  11/  .^*as  mau/ 
pN*  ~oof   ■■■^vv   yiN^N   l-ocA  ow*?   Am  .in^  ^a^j^i   ooa_*_^ 
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23.  Philip  said:  The  layman  shall  obey  the  commands  for  laymen, 
submitting  to  those  who  arc  ronttinl  It  the  alter.  Every  man  in  his 
place  shall  please  the  Lord.  Show  no  enmity  to  one  another  con- 
cerning what  is  appointed  [on  point*  of  rank?]  Lttl  one 
[remain]  En  tlui  ufattdn  he  wm  called  by  Clod.  I-ct  not  the  one 
hinder  the  course  of  the  other,  for  neither  do  the  angcU  work  any- 
thing beyond  whatsoever  is  appointed  unto  ihein. 

24.  ANUKtw  EUID;  [It  would  l>e]  VCt>  j;oud,  IB]  im-iiim,  if  He 
established  ministries  for  the  women. 

25.  Pktek  said:  Having  given  commandment  and  directions  con- 
cerning all  these  things,  we  have  come  thus  far.  Now  we  will  give 
careful  teaching  concerning  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Body  and  Blood. 

John  said:  Ye  have  forgotten,  my  brethren,  that  our  TttCbtf,  wfafO 
He  asked  for  the  bread  and  the  cop,  and  blessed  them,  saying :  'This 
is  My  Body  and  My  Blood,'  did  not  permit  these  [the  women]  to 
remain  with  us. 

26.  Martha  said  (concerning  Mary):  I  saw1  her  laughing  between 
her  teeth  cxullingly. 

Mary  said:  I  did  not  really  lauc;h,  only  I  remembered  the  words 
of  our  Lord  and  I  exulted;  for  ye  know  that  He  told  us  before, 
when  He  was  leaching ;  '  The  weak  shaTl  be  sated  through  the  strong,' 

27.  Cephas  said.  Wc  ought  to  remember  several  things,  for  it 
does  not  beseem  women  that  ihey  should  approach  the  Sacrifice  with 
heads  uncovered,  but  with  heads  covered. 

28.  James  said:  How  then  with  regard  to  the  women  ran  we 
fix  any  ministry,  except  that  they  strengthen  and  keep  vigil  for  those 
women  who  are  in  want? 

29.  Phii.ii'  said:  Lo,  brethren,  this  we  tell  you  with  regard  to 
liberality  in  giving;  He  that  docth  ^ood  works  lays  up  and  prepares 
loi  himself  a  good  treasure,  for  that  tin.  VTOrkDAB  lov ?. *  up  a  treasure 
for  himself  in  the  kingdom  shall  be  reckoned  as  written  beftffl    I  »>  1 

30.  Peter  said:  These  things,  brethren,  we  have  commanded,  not 
by  constraint,  as  if  we  had  power  over  any  one,  but  as  being  commanded 
by  our  Lord.  We  beseech  you  to  keep  the  commandments,  not 
Uiking  anything  from  them,  nor  adding  unto  them,  in  the  name  uf 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  praise,  world  without  end.     Amen. 

The  third  book  of  Clement  is  finished.  The  teaching  of  the 
twelve  Apostles. 


1  Syr.  possibly  :  '  the  saw.'     Sec  note,  p.  79  :  perhaps  Ibov,  ■  behold.' 
1  Syr.  read  an  infimuve  jpU»T   *^  •»* 
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divided  tbc  lands  among  you;  before  (*p8  tw  }\i.)  you  i 
tfws  among  job  so  that  each  one  take  his  place  according  to  your 
flucler,  fix  the  dlgnttkfl  of  the  bishops,'  Ac.  The  first  tnrt  of  The 
*nrcncc  sccma  faulty,  the  Bohainc  by  a  slight  change  (twice  omitting 
the  letter  T)  reads  'nv  had  not  yet  divided  the  lands  among  m,1 
«ad  treats  it  a«  a  parenthesis.    The  word  'fix'  (TUXtj)  Is  possibly 

IWat  as  equivalent  for   •nrnXnyiVn/rflr. — Syr.  <rvwil9p«x<r*V»TMi'  irdi-r»»  vm«k 

^c^kalf   \©W  e**^?  ft*   'before  you  arc  about  to  divide' 
I  perfectly  natural  construction,  whereas  the  Greek  wpf*  roi  ^«>X#r« 
**X  is  bility.      To  look  upon    MtXXm  n.r.X.  as  a 

qnution  <as  Harnack  sccma  to  do,  printing  M«AXcrr  with  capital  m> 
t  hardly  feasible,  and  hat  the  Syriae  agftlDtf  Fl  Syr.  (^■a^-l)  retdl 
w***+Tuo&*  instead  of  h»Am,  and  restores  the  syntax  of  the  Greek,— 
Sjt.  r#r«v#  4m4*»v,  lor  these  last  words  sec  Sah.  above. — Syr.  af.'n*. 
Sir.  eo^iutv.-- Syr.  !♦»&*©  |laiaifc^»  =  0'/iiXiW4f.  but  the  S;ih.  also 
»es  both  words  TCItTC  .  .  .  TA-XpO  cfioX  ft^HTOTf 
'acd  til  cither  things  wherein/  to  make  the  foundation  of  the  Church 
trough — Sah.  x*^of  &©v.     Syr.  ™v«  \6yovr  aAraS  tti  uXy*,  *.r.X. 

0  the  Sab.  the  clause  irpd*  fcrfjivgiri*  .  .  .  vavfaato  is  lifted  out  of 
the  ptuasc  and  added  on  at  the  end  in  freer  rendering.  According  to 
roUaton  of  Can-  Vinson,   Cod.  Vindob.   reads  not  tmvfaaiav 

(Hariack),  hut  tou&touw. — Sah.rVXtyia  toO  dioi  irar^c—  Syr.  |j?»aJs.?  llao 
'■or<lsof  remembrance,*  iuMcad  of  iu*i<r9uat  Xoyow. 

r    fit   Cod.  Ottob.  wav    ft    M   fltXttc   ytHfTfim    mi   ptfli    av   *lXXy 

r»iT«ifTii*  6  crv   |ttufi\  uXXu  >ii'j    rm'/uiu, — Sah.  «y   &■    A  Turpi    afltXc^i 
•  ^hla^/)*  &&>v  r.wwc  r»iT~»  rvv  X*yMi>. 

£  Sail.  «  Syr.  put  flA  $^*ifi**tf<r«<c  In-fore  oti  jinyfwx#if.— Sah.  instead 
■pitmC  D<  4fwHofutfnvf^tfU9  only  ftttfcKp  JULUTpfc'    futO"*X 
t*««  shah  not  lie.1 

h   iTUD   rtTAJLGCTe   nCOOO-r  rtlJUl  'and  hate  all  evil,' 
BHtead  of  Mt  airi  r*nbi  *>»ojov  trfam 

&  Sah,  adds  rt2f  Ki£,,  <n*>*V»  or  #«,  after  ir^i  /avn?*-.— Sah.  reads, 

'■•d  sT  die  A«jurfn*»  of  anger  Joins  the  one  of  lust,   then  they  destroy 

!**fc*ho  shall  reraise  than';  of  the  latter  part  of  this  reading  iheic 

aa*3cc  in  Cod.  Vindob.  «iV&x<W»wt  ocni. — Snh.  instead  of  fyqflw 

*****  •»  hat  'when  he  sees  a  small  place  where  tn  enter.'    Snh 

•^Uficr  *ucii)  im^mm  ncff  tuvtuv  koI  fpjrtrai  ««.  and  omit?  •***   before 

■*■  «A  to  collation  of  Canon  A.  Robinson,  Cod.  Vindob. 

..    not    l**'».  —  Sah.    omits    aari    ratfoav* —  Sah,    g,OT£.It 

**84.n  ep  XOeiC  enpcOAAC    'when  they  have  dominion  ovct 

%Tt*K'tot  the  Greek  ferrptyn  oftratf  d  «^,)utror.     According  to  collation 

"  Caioo  A-  Robinson,  Cod.  Vindob.  seems  to  have  ana-r^mM,— 
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not  yet  divided  the  land*  among  you ;  before  (wpA  rov  lit.)  you  divide 
them  among  you  so  that  each  one  uke  his  place  according  to  )our 
number,  /jt  tlu  of  the  bishops,'  &c.    The  first  part  of  the 

•entente  Rem  faulty,  the  BontMc  by  a  slight  change  (nrfoe  omitting 
the  letter  T)  reads,  'tuc  had  not  yet  divided  the  lands  among  »/ 
and  treats  i.  as  ■  parenthesis.     The  word  'fix1  (Ttccy)  is  possibly 

meant  a3  equivalent  for   car<iAoyfodff0r. — Syr.  <rwntf,XH«r&Vra>»'  w*rrt»»  in***, 

Syr.  vcv^alt  yoV-*/  t*~&JM  p»a  'before  you  aie  about  to  divide ' 
is  a  perfectly  natural  construction,  whereas  the  Greek  ioj&  rov  tUXXm 
».r,\.  is  simply  an  impossibility.  To  look  upon  M#X>rr#  *.r.X.  as  a 
quotation  (as  Hamack  seems  to  do,  printing  lUMUn  with  capital  M) 
is  hardly  feasible,  and  has  the  Syriac  against  it.  Syr.  ( ^oaa-1)  reads 
*tr*\oyKrao&e  instead  of  -ff^a*,  and  restores  the  syntax  of  the  Greek. — 
Syr  r6rnvs  jitudpavt  for  these  last  words  *«?  Sah.  ahovi*. — Syr.  a{inv. 
Syr.  ttii^m^£u>. —  Syr.  ]>*o*o  lloirnVa  y>=ft/»'>'W»t.  but  the  Sah.  also 
uses  both  words  Tcivre  -  .  .  XeUipO  G&oX  rt&KTOTf 
'and  all  other  things  niMiatrj  to  make  tbo  foundation  of  the  Choicfl 
strong.' — Sah.  Arfyu*  d«oO.     Syr.  rov«  Myovt  avrov  tU  SK^v,  k.t.A. 

I  hi  the  Sah.  the  clause  vpit  iiton^viw . . .  rw&mar  is  lifted  out  of 
the  phrase  and  added  on  at  the  end  in  freer  rendering.  According  to 
collation  of  Oinon  A.   Robinson,    Cod   Vindob.    read*   not   wvfitnUt 

(HarnOCk),  but  nv0i<xia». — Sah.  (WX7H0  roii  0#ov  narpSu—Syi.  L»r*o^.?  JLc 

'words  of  remembrance,'  instead  of  /»wt<i*Wi  lAyw, 

5.  Sah.  S>T.  rt  Cod.  Ottoh.  nav  h  ur)  6Y\fw  ytrio6at  itoi  jujArf  ax  ^XXy 
noiif^iu  ravrimv  I  <rv  /noui  &A*  pr,  iroi-j<«.«. — Sob.  <rv  St  i  wftfH  uM$< 
pnv  rijv  fltfio^u  bitlov  Atl-roTf  rour*»»  twi-  Avyw*. 

6.  Sah,  ct  Syr.  put  at  ^i^n«u(n«  before  at  awfrfmrv — Sah.  instead 
of  ou*  insju^uw,  .-v  ^.v«o>iapTvpo<™.i  only  nneKp  jmirrpe  rUtOTJX 
1  thou  shalt  not  Jic.' 

7.  Sah.  i-rU3  nVJU.€CT€  Tieooo*C  IUJUL  'aud  luue  all  evil/ 

instead  Of  *«i  ""v  iruiro*  Apolw  •" 

S.  Sah.  adds  nacitAg^  <Mfr«;fyn  or  #0,  after  «ywW  Jms]», — Sah.  reads, 
'and  if  the  &a>v6inf**  of  anger  joins  the  one  of  lust  '!<  1 
those  who  shall  receive  them';  of  the  latter  part  of  this  reading  there 
is  a  trace  in  Cod  Vindob.  *W*«A-vuVov«  <*\t6. — i>ah.  instead  of  flrn'<fta* 
rMtw  <rxfi  has  'when  he  sees  a  small  place  where  to  enter.*  Sah. 
inserts  (after  *«T*ri)  iwCpara  *»«(T  covrov  K>»i  c^trai  tit,  and  omits  «Vi  before 
m»Ta. — According  to  collation  of  Canon  A.  Robinson,  Cod.  VI 
has  t'lleir,  not  'fccp.  —  Sah.  omits  **t&  Mm* —  Sah.  g^OTAIt 
ffVQAJI  ep  XOGIC  cnptDJUte  'when  they  have  dominion  over 
n  man/  for  the  Greek  Anrptyn  afrroif  «*  .W>Mnro(.  According  to  collation 
of  Canon  A.  Robinson,  Cod.  Vindob.  seems  to  have  /fvf^'frr-i. — 
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Sah.  ncg)tt>nc  £j&.  notfhcif=  xXwdfrrm  or  (WWfemt.  Thi* 
is   potapfl  a  clerical  error:  compare  notf'griMt,    mi   uuffiteg, 

ivn^Tp6t. 

11.  Sail,  and  Boll,  instead  of  «Xomir  have  0Aa<r$i7j<i'oi',  i>crliaps  a 
clerical  error;  compare  e-CJUUTTpeqXlOIA.  with  CTTJULitX- 
2C10**€.— Sah.  omits  oWaVra*  According  to  collation  of  Canon  A. 
Kobinson,  Cod.  Vindob.  has  no!  omiw-r  (Harnack)  but  atwnw. — Sah. 
^enJUtitTpeq  JULIttje  'quarrels,'  instead  of  ^X«<r^W'« ;  as  «**- 
atfirjfiia  occurs  immediately  before,  the  Sahidic  reading  seems  preferable. 
— Sah.  Met  Aim  (IlTOq)  be  meek,'  Boh.  'be  them  meek.'— Sah.  «Xiy/>o»©. 

fifjativm   rijp   yrji'. — Sah.  itpT)¥onoi6t,  tXtijtituv. —  Sail.  *a\  *tiv\aTiruiv  aitvit  after 

fcovvai,  whereby  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  restored.— Sah.  instead  of 
«mrpafa<rn  has  CKCA/f^A-KG  fi&OTO  'while  thou  incrcaacst  more.' 
Syr.  >.N%«jro  |^V—  =  oiB^t,    h-nv>o  L-^  =  itpafa    Syr.  fc~U*W 
instead  of  fatuot. 

12.  Syr.  iv  \pnrry  instead  of  iv  Kvp(<p.     Syr.  adds  '  holy'  after  tuppayit. 

—  Cod.  Vindob.  hflS  ^ij^&jTi,  not  fivrjerOrjoTj, —  Sah,  6yta*dfi<rrrat,  the  ISM 

in  Cod.  Ottob- — Sah.  and  Cod.  Ottob.  9fW<  a*  &"  alroi  M^vi  <►*». 
Sail,  after  rpo*f>qr  adds  nwu>KiTupJ>'r  and  after  irrfrur,  irrtu^uiririji'. — Sah.  after 
iineqSHKe  adds  qCHg,  TA.p  '  for  it  is  written.' 

13.  Sah.  paraphrases  tlpptiafU  k.t.X.  (CkCg^exn  lt(rTJUlI$ye 
NToq  t  -<«-i|ihiih  jlmT  ne^epH-c)  'reconcile  him  who  quarrels 
that  they  lie  in  peace  with  one  another.'  It  is  possible,  however,  tfagfl 
the  reading  of  Mosq.  in/w^r.™  ™*a  t**xnv  *****  «**/*>»•  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  this:  £,GTn  =  wpty**.  —  Sah.  with  Cod.  Ottob. 
<\Jy£as  (CKZnie).  Sah.  instead  of  ««  has  tA*  &^aprirro  [neitT4»C| 
eplto&e]  which  is  not  improbably  the  true  reading,  as  the  present 
text  Ti*i  is  somewhat  odd,  and  as  the  Syr.  indirectly  supports  it  by 
its  add.  «fc»ro  (rouo^opT^ovra). — Syr.  Lit  garde  iflm,  Syr.  Mos.  and  Cantab. 
d(ia».  Sah,  d(iufwt  but  also  as  object*  not  subj.,  of  the  verb. — Sah. 
JULeqTJUL^eie  =  'he  docs  not  justify,  acquit,'  The  change  of  subj. 
in  rpapfru  and  «^»cA«i  is  very  awkward,  but  text  and  versions  are  too 
explicit. — Syr.  mi™  neut.  [^I«»NV\].  Sah.  has  xpi^a  Mmo*  instead  of 
Jo6n)i  and  omits  w&nwu. — Syr.  I.ag.  nils  vpootvxait.  Syr.  Cantab,  and  Mos. 
with  Sah.  rjj  irpoatvxy. — Sah.  after  AnfrvjcvW  ac*ds  l  thinking  whether  what 
thou  asVest  will  be  or  not.' — Syr.  adds  after  ndnpav  ^oo_s^ — Syr.  Lag. 
dntmuthpu,  Syr.  Cnntab.  and  Mos.  uyranv^Tqf,  Syr.  ma$ov  9ov.  Sah.  Sri 
Ms  hru  dXq0fli  [n&JtX€]  0  nfi  >*.  .Jin-. — Syr.  Mos.  and  Cantab,  irorm 
jrjxW,  Sah. '  in  everything.'  Sah.  *y  &om<V«.-  Sah.  er  twi  u^A^rvic . . .  h 
ro'u  fydaprtAt.     Syr.  with  Cod.  Vmd.  ^Baprett, 
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14.  Sah.  ipm>,  the  same  as  in  30  ("fconc).  Sah.  J$'  tw  inst.  of 
&t.     Sab.    scciivj   to   have    read    «'t    »*e   rpytf[ya0<iv  &w*\v6t    (lt€*T€ 

cnreittfoju.  juuu-urrn  nep  nueriu.nofq   iu.*).— Syr. 

voo»i.f  ^^e»  (for  fb  ovi)  'with'  or  'by  whom.'  The  Greek  text  as  it 
stands  is  very  harsh,  H  not  impossible-  According  to  collation  of  Canon 
A.  Robinson,  Cod.  Vindob.  has  »»'»  fi*™  "t  sfli  *irpl&a$a». — Syr.  reads 
*£  at  ih»  t^fr4  with  Cod.  Vind.,  Sah.  also  omits  i^ovoitw  hut  adds 
€*TjGLX£-ACJ. — Syr.  iaeaaoj  *m*m  00a  ^q^aSUi,  'unto  yourselves 
In-  l;nv;'iverV  iltboogfc  itaeiM  ton  the  Greek,  Is  supported  bj  Sib 
Boh.  Ethiopic  and  by  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas. 

15.  Sah.  Mptt  ufii\tpoi. — Svt.  and  Sah.  read  £m«  after  dt&jfcnwir,  but 
the  Sah.  is  somewhat  different  throughout:  'Men,  brethren,  nil  the 
other  precepts  ol  the  Holy  Scriptures  syffite  to  teach  you ;  let  us,  how- 
ever, speak  what  we  have  been  commanded.  Then  (*w]  it  pleased  all 
to  let  Peter  speak.' 

16.  Sah.  'When  there  is  a  place  with  few  faithful  men  in  it,  the 
number  not  yet  having  increased  so  as  to  enable  them  to  arrange  a 
44fMp%'  &c-  —  Svr-  I*— »o  U»^=  A&mtol  —  Syr.  (^Aaj)  and  Sah. 
(!\C€XOKIJUt^.^G)  change  the  participle  ttanttuivamt  into  a  finite  verb 
(Afwiltntrairi*),  thereby  restoring  the  syntax  which  in  Greek  was  at  fault,  as 
no  verb  followed  after  S*m.  Neither  Syr.  nor  Sah.  translates  &«in&  in  any 
way.— Sah.  adds  toO  £a0^oC  rnw  after  &ro,  Syr.  ••>  oK-/  Ht^i  II  ./ 
and  Sah.  iCfOfiTtfTonX  W£)  insert  ^  vpyi'Ut  alter  vmy»x«i. — 
Sahidie  has  all  these  qualifications  in  plur ,  the  Hohairic  in  sing. 

18.  Syr.  Uai  vc<^  V-./  **a  ^j*f  ycuci  is  no  doubt  the  rendering 
of  1^7  "^wiwlrur,  hence  the  words  ^ao  ^nMi  vy  show  thai  the 
Synac  read  (instead  of  «rl  t*  «fof»f)  'separated  /fvot  the  world,' 
which  makes  much  better  sense,  although  unsupported  by  ten  or 
versions.— Syr.  JLo*^  instead  of  AfX^tnyrai — The  Synac  inserts  Lo^ 
between  v^vpovfUvvvt  and  to*  iroipcVa,  and  some  prepos.  is  indeed 
absolutely  required,  as  FpotfuM«»**oi  cannot  l>c  joined  with  ace  of  person, 
although  Sah.  boldly  translates,  'that  they  may  love  their  shepherd.' 
Should  not  np»8vftovnn«wt  be  translated  'being  zealous [ly  active]  before 
the  shepherd'?  The  word  rw^y  fur  bishop,  although  arn£  *«7'  in 
our  document,  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  Ttstamtntum  Domini. — 
The  agreement  of  the  Syr.  ,-U  \*m&»fis\  with  the  Sah.  (ItGT&OCC 
=  *offi*(T«ti  makes  it  certain  that  one  has  to  read  in  the  Greek  r£* 
lufTiteifdip  instead  of  tm  wat/mtav,  which  \\  inexplicable  in  the  context. 
—  t*ioo  ma^  —  «W«fA7^i(7ir, —  Sah.  omits  tr^iro*-.  —  Syr.  «c*af&*j  and 
Sah.  eTpefCtJtone  show  that  in  Greek  the  infinitive  after  fonrjf 
has    bccD    left    out,    probably    w^x***.  —  Syr.    ^M    suggests 
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the  farmer  lita  the  context  better 
tbe  latter  and  m  supported  by  Sah.  n&.  ep  crt&HT  nenrurr  julI 
OTrnoJJULM  nOfttrr  'bong ol  one  bout  and  mind-' — The  Greek 

wtiicn  from  i-^^r  onward*  is  evidently  defective,  baa  to  be  restored  inm 
Syr. a*  follows :  m»»  [<■*>]  rwir— »  kodxM  [t^,^,*^^  «j  •&«*•«] 
m  r«i  «Xm*  unM  [»•  •»•  «*i  •«»•*»  »j£]  ■*  wiiypw— *  nr  won!*  to  that 
enact  That  the  word*  in  beaefcett  aw  no  laterpoiotkm  of  tbc  Siti*. 
frarwlafre  a  ihura  not  unly  by  the  fact  that  they  name  the  ■■^^H 
fraltr  Greek  teat,  bet  alao  bf  the  Sahidsc,  where  M  «A,.^  „^ 
finds  no  eijtthaleait,  bet  nq  ep  OTAJUIOOJMLC  is  no  doubt  lie 
rendering  of  *-**»  *j4,  which  besides  a*  allusion  to  a  Tim.  n 
extremely  probable. — Instead  of  «ac  «pwj«*w»  \,tfim~*»  the  Rah  hi* 
tptaOb  *bxJi  a  perhaps  beat  give*  by  'they  disagree'  [« 
ocean  again  b  No.  to  e&ettpeqiplcKe.  bet  there  is  no  eon* 
spomMna;  weed  in  tbe  present  Greek  teat,  the  Boh.  gives  t-^ngoSl 
This  suits  the  context  exceedingly  well,  tbe  presenters  are  being  ad- 
monished to  be  ol"  one  mind  and  bean  fwi  as  »*jswawas\  lest  when  the; 
differ  amongst  tbemsehes,  the  evildoer  grow  bold,  the  eva 
Sccr  ■n**— H  in  this  exhortation  to  mmity  tbc 
«yu»— uXi+U  seems  out  of  place 

2.  Syr.  inserts  asl  before  i|>wiw.-Tbc  Syr.  )Vato»  suggests  tie 
reading  rUvpar  instead  of  lay**,  which  howevct  ts  supported  by  the  Latai 
'collecta.'  Sah.  ntVttttttf?.  Bob.  no-vuogc.  which  Tattam  trao 
btca  'store  of  prorisiors*,'  on  what  authority  I  know  not. — instead  of 
*tfnv  r-^.»*«W#,  wbxh  at  supported  by  the  Latin  and  Use  Synatc,  tbe 
Sahsthc  has  rtOTIlippKtli.  CHeUgux.  on  which  Lagaxde  remarks 
'  n^o-'tix:  =  eupuwrfi  qetdem  scribcrc  facile  erai  sed  quocaodo 
noirnAppHCi/.  emeadarcsn,  neacjebam,' 

aj.  l/rAea^.  supports  the  reading  ^irrij^n.  —  LiaexX  =  Lit. 
'domino*  of  Vtre**  /nsr*..  as  aramac  «p  **  of  Greek  text  end  of  me 
Swhidsc— The  final  daese  J  *-*«  iwl  S»  m  4m~.  eeO.  is  rrren  m 
a  somewhat  different  form  En  the  Sahtdar,  *  No  one  shaJI  make  eoqaw/y 
after  the  smmblinff  of  his  neighbour  m  the  course  [war,  walk  of  life* 
J*>v»*c]  m  which  he  nana,  for  neither  do  the  aegefc  exceed  the  cceansaed 
of  the   Lord'    This  seems  much  more  in  kecptnc  with   the  arhoV 

COntett;     ™™«nv**  »h"  rfi^^T^vafwy  nf  ttw   latin  t  ■  Inn  an    iw^.fai'y  TftT 

variants  in  the  Greek,  and  the  strange  expression  Vfr"*  «»**•>—*», 
make  it  hkeJy  that  the  Greek  text  has  been  tampered  with. — Haraack* 
conjecture,  i  e.  the  tnaertion  of  *r  mf  **»«>•.  is  supported  by  tbe 
Sah,  Jta.ApLqcTcO:  it  ^  however,  not  put  between  UX^  end  ***«  *tf 
14.  Syr.  )V  .uwiw;  Greek  text,  sn£. 
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25.  The  Syriac  hetc.  differing  from  the  Greek,  runs. '  Having  concern- 
ing all  these  things  given  commandment  and  directions,  we  hove  come 
[reached]  thttt  far  [onto  here];  now  let  us  mala  known  minutely /  &c. 

From  the  ('.reck  one  would  gather  th;iL  Peter  disagreed  with  the 
proposal  of  Andrew  by  the  curt  reply,  ty&loapiY  tu^.k-.i  ;  in  the  Sytiac 
the  opposite  i>  the  ewe,  and  Peter  i*  En  full  agreement  iritfa  Andrew. 
This  was  no  doubt  what  the  ordinal  compiler  wished  to  convey,  hence 
the  sharp  rejoinder  of  John,  ini\&dio6i,  (2d«X0ot(,  «.r.fc.  It  w  no  doubt  only 
a  curious  coincidence  that  ty&<rajt«»=.//-<*<-ucniim)3l  ^im  to=ferucn\- 
mus.     Coptic  adds  *o»Vo  after  fdjowi. 

26.  The  sentence  AiA  Mu/*A*i  0V1  •'A**  tMfw  /mA(&»fiir  is  evidently 
corrupt.  The  Syriac  and  Sahidic  might  be  translated,  *  Martha  said 
concerning  Mary  (6T&C,  ^^*)  that  she  saw  her  laughing,'  but  the 
Greek  prep.  &ui  does  not  allow  this  meaning;  moreover  Mn,t>u  nw 
cannot  he  taken  as  making  one  sentence  with  the  following  wutds, 
as  it  is  but  the  lemma  or  heading  indicating  her  own  words. 
Hence  I  suggest  the  reading *HW»  \i<y>.iy  lr%  iXf-av  nvryv  pi\tn*trn¥y '  look  nt 
Mary,  for  I  saw  her  laughing.'  The  Ethiopic  contains  the  same 
suggestion,  ■  aspicite  earn  quornodo  ndeat,'  Although  the  Ethiopic 
translator  read  the  Sahidic  as  we  have  it,  CT&C  JUL-kpiA.,  '<&  Maria,' 
and  put  in  'aspicite  quornodo'  as  a  mere  guess. — ovX  or'  tftka**  *.r.>. 
This  passage  receives  much  light  from  the  Syriuc.  It  i*  BOH  cleat 
that  between  lyAara  and  *f**\*yi  a  line  in  the  Greek  has  fallen  out. 
corresponding  to  the  Syr.  ^—^~  fc— »»U&  LfA-^.1/  v^t  »o»^\  v»\  U/ 
yQ&j(.  Although  the  line  was  already  missing  when  the  Latin  and 
Sahidic  versions  were  made,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  original, 
as  U  completely  restores  the  sense.  Mary  said,  *1  did  not  really 
laugh,  only  I  rememberer!  the  words  of  our  Lord  Bid  exulted,  for 
you  know  that  He  told  us  before,  when  teaching,  "the  weak  shall 
be  saved  by  the  strong."' 

27.  Here  llit:  Syriar  deviates  from  all  texts  hitherto  known.  It  has: 
'Cephas  said:  Wc  ought  to  remember  several  things;  for  it  does  not 
beseem  women  to  communicate  with  heads  uncovered,  hut  with  heads 
covered.1— The  Syriac  addition  in  26  makes  us  betlcr  sec  the  point  of 
27.  St.  John  had  said,  ■  You  have  forgotten^  brethren,'  Ac.  Mary  had 
explained  her  smiling  hy  saying,  'I  rtmtmbtnd*  \  hereupon  Cephas 
joins  in  and  says  (to  put  it  colloquially),  '  As  to  remembering  wc  may 
as  well  remem/ier  a  third  scriptural  precept,'  viz.  1  Cor  xi  5. — The 
Syriac  brings  out  the  relation  of  27  to  25  even  better.  The  question 
was  what  women  had  to  do  at  the  Jiato*.     It  was  settled  they  could 

lhare  With  the  deacons  in  their  functions.  Now  Cephas  says  they 
should  even  be  veiled  when  they  approach  or  receive  the  I-l^g-a 
[^2>i*a^J.     As  to  the  present  Greek  text,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 


Sahidic  and  Bohairic  versions  say  distinctly  the  opposite  of  what  w^ 
read  in  the  Creek,  'Some  say  it  beseems  the  women  to  pray  standin^^ 
:ni(I  not  lo  prostrate  themselves  on   the  ground,    [n€Tfc"  CJJCUC    U—  — 

ene&iojuLe  ecyXHX  eTfA&e  pA/roir  &.tw  cxjultpg*^^ 

n^g/TO"*  6£,pAJ  eXJUL  n*TA£.]  This  Harnack  omits  lo  stated* 
although  surely  the  rule  seems  much  more  reasonable.  Although  tli^^ 
Ethiopic  seems  again  to  agree  with  the  Greek,  it  18  of  less  value  that — 
the  Suhidic  and  Bohairic.  It  moreover  adds  *  in  eccle»iu,'  and  mis  — ■ 
translates  eTJULTpe*  nAg,Ttrr  e&pA.!.— The  Syr.  ?o^Kji  *>yf 
suggests  the  reading  m<m»O"0<u  $«*  mstead  of  ikipmwQt  fc*.  wliich  seems* 
a  clumsy  enough  way  to  begin  a  sentence. 

28.  Here  the  Syriac  scribe  has  omitted  a  few  words  by  liomoeo- 
tclcuton.  v^wo  ^V-'?  is,  as  probably  as  not,  a  Syriac  hcndiadys  ; 
it  18  unsupported  by  other  evidence.  However,  Tan  £c(*t»»m[  as  dative 
after  «r«rxu«  raises  suspicion,  and  Lagarde's  conjecture  <rlu\#ei 
[  =  y»o*]  should  at  least  be  mentioned.  Sah.  eiC'f"  TOOTCJ, 
lit.  'to  give  hands '=' to  help.'     Lat.  'confortcnt.' 

29.  The  enigmatical  tr#pl  wr^c  furatotrtoae  does  not  receive  much  light 
from  1t*3«a*>  Lcl»Loajd,  this  licing  probably  but  an  attempt  to 
render  the  compound  fra-fews.  Sah.  omits  ravn  and  has  <W«** 
[ivf  l]  instead  of  txrMowe.  Lat.  'porrigentibus.' — The  Syriac  read 
Jti  after  firra&tMwr,  or  at  least  looked  upon  what  follows  as  a  quotation 
dependent  on  yaa^  ^-u^oi'  |«,  which  words  arc  peculiar  lo  the 
Syriac-  Perhaps  the  word  /voVo/mkik  is  the  thought-link  between 
28  and  29,  'Now  concerning  [a1ms]givlng  we  tell  you  this,  that  he 
who  does  good  works,'  &c.  The  words  fyypo^wi,  *.r.X.,  occur  also 
19  ad  fin. 

30.  The  Syriac  translates  ifrwlav  nwfr,  €power  over  some  one.* — The 
Greek  text,  which  is  evidently  faulty,  as  either  raira  or  rai  •VroXac  is 
will: out  grammatical  government,  is  corrected  by  the  Syriac,  which 
inserts  *±~m£&  after  owy*^.  The  Verona  Fragni.  has  '  ad.su mus,'  to  which 
Hauler  in  a  note  refers,  saying  'nescio  an  "addimus"  legend.';  the 
Syriac  makes  it  clear  that  the  latin  must  have  had  'iussimus.' — 
The  Sah.  has  *f~conc,  c>«tw  instead  of  *pmr&iuv  (sec  Ep.  Barn.  21.  7). 
— The  Syriac,  in  common  with  Lain  and  Sahidic,  has  'inaov  XpicTev 
•ftef  M*  J.  P.  Arkndjkn. 
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For  '  Baradat'   read  'of  Edessa/      I   cannot   now   recall  by   what 
strange  confusion  I  could  have  made  such  a  curious  slip. 

J.  P.  Arendzen. 
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Ik  Eph.  iv  1 8  the  word  r«/>*><nr  has  been  uniformly  interpreted  at 
'blindness'  in  the  Latin,  Syriac  and  Armenian  versions,  and,  frith 
perhaps  but  one  exception  (Geneva  1557,  'hardencs'),  in  the  English 
versions,  until  the  revision  of  iSSt,  in  which  it  is  rendered  'hardening/ 
The  word  and  its  cognate  verb  rapov>  teem  a  fuller  investigation 
than  they  have  hitherto  received.  We  shall  consider  (I)  their  deri- 
i<1  history,  fill  their  use  in  the  New  Testament,  (III)  their 
interpretation  in  early  versions  and  commentaries.  (IV)  the  confusion 
of  rapAflp,  *o*pf*irte  with  ir»;/y«'»».  rfjfMtatt,  {V)  the  use  of  mjpfc  and  its 
dcriiatcs  to  denote  'blindness.' 

I. 

Umpot  (in  MSS  frequently  iwSpof)  or  Xi'A*  nupn^t  (fr^ptw)  is  a  kind 
of  marble,  tophus.  Thcophrastus  tap.  7  thus  describe*  it  ro,x.c  A  \i6att 
Sfunot  ry  y^fiari  mil  17}  ttv»mJt-7t»  r«i  flap'?,  rfjv  ti  *ov#<Jt'jtu  ^<iK»f  f^**  *"*<' 
tro'^w.  Aristotle  speaks  of  stalactites  as  oJ  ir<5/>»«  oi  h  t«\t  tnnjktumt 
(Jfciiror.  4,  ro). 

In  the  medical  writers  *»/*>«  ia  used  for  {a)  a  node  or  bony  formation 
on  the  joint*,  (A)  a  callus,  or  ossification  which  serves  as  a  mortar 
to  unite  the  portions  of  a  fractured  bone.  But  it  is  not  used, 
apparently,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  Latin  allium  or  c*!ius%  for 
a  callosity  or  hardening  of  the  flesh:   that  in  Greek  is  r&Q 

lUffow  accordingly  signifies  (a)  to  petrify;  as  in  a  quotation  from 

PifllS    in    SuidaS,  tuj    irpa&ic   rrtepovrra   *m    ff^i'yyowa   At0«>&fi   Tpart*  ;    {£)  10 

cover  with  a  callus;  Diosc  i  1 13  *dray*w  ittopoi,  ib.  86  rd  dnwpumi  nupol : 
in  this  technical  sense  irwpevv  ond  rnmmpoC*  and  their  derivatives  arc 
common  in  the  medical  writers :  otherwise  iwjwfc  is  exceedingly 
rare. 

There  is  a  further  development  of  meaning  (r),  to  deaden  or  dull, 
of  which  I  have  only  been  able  to  find  one  imlqxndcm  example 
outside  biblical  Greek.  Athcnacus  (xii  549)  cites  a  pasaugc  of  Nymphis 
of  Heraclea,  in  which  mpowAn  is  used  to  express  the  insensibility  of 
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the  flesh  by  reason  of  excessive  fat.    Dtonysius  the  tyrant  of  Heracles 

fori  rpwprjt  Km  rift  tnff  i/Upa*  d&ypayiat  T\ti6**  vwtpffapn^tat.     He  would  fiaJl 

into  a  comatose  condition,  and  his  physicians  could  only  rouse  him  tT 
pricking  hun  with  long  needles  i  ?**,-*  >*«»■  rfv  n**  *»*  it*  w*w*fmphic  J* 

tx>v  ariaroi  •7apt.-t  oik  Jnwoiu  rrjv  a"irth)ovf  tl  H  irpAi  ritv  taSap&p  t6wx*  $  .3fX*5** 

a.«AA.C<ra  ."Ayr,  w«  aun/fywr©.  Aclian,  V.  H-  ix  13,  tell*  the  same  «or^» 
paraphrasing  as  follows  z  fax  &p*  wt9n  /nH-x»i  fnymj  *pn».  In*  |»  £sq  9** 

T$r  «iir«/M»fMfT;v  ml  Tpfaw  ttrii  uXAvrfMur  u£tow  (juntos  t^iyjxir  q  iS»Xd^^» 
aXV   «c/I»of   yi    ««nra   Xi&f  iia^tiptav   oibiv,       \\    iS   dCAr    that    the    !tk<UC-^* 

to  a  stone,  which  Aelian  introduces  to  explain  what  was  probably  **> 
unfarnitiar  use  of  iropouiiU*  refers  not  in  the  least  to  the  hardness  of  th»* 
flesh — for  the  needle  could  pass  through  it — but  to  its  deadness  o* 
insensibility. 

The  word  had  thus  travelled  some  distance  from  its  original  meaning, 
and  it  was  destined  to  go  still  further.  The  idea  of  insensibility  could 
be  transferred  from  organs  of  feeling  to  the  organ  of  sight ;  and  accord- 
ingly in  the  one  place  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Greek  Old  Testament  :t 
La  u*cd  of  the  eyes :  Job  xvii  7  nrn-upwrrm  yip  &rb  &py*)t  «I  <tyAiX>iol  pov. 
Wc  render  the  Hebrew  at  this  point,  '  Mine  eye  is  dim  by  reason  of 
sorrow'/  The  verb  rra  is  used  of  the  eyes  in  Gen.  xuii  1  iof  Jacob), 
where  the  LXX  has  wAXw^po*:  Deut.  xxxiv  7  (of  Moses),  LXX 
9/mp/m*f\ji7ui'  ;  Zech.  xi  17,  LXX  i*Tv<px*6i)omt.  The  other  Creek 
Utors  of  Job  used  Tjpavparfyfw  instead  of  v*xop»nci.  The  word 
had  thus  come  to  be  practically  equivalent  to  iretn;^.*-™.,  'ore  blinded/ 
which  is  found  as  a  variant  in  N  «•  *  A. 

Thus  wc  sec  that  wvpwu,  losing  its  first  sense  of  petrifaction  nr 
hardness,  comes  to  denote  the  result  of  petrifaction  as  metaphorically 
applied  to  the  organs  of  feeling,  that  is,  insensibility,  and  more 
especially  in  reference  to  the  organs  of  sight,  obscuration  or  blind- 
ness. 

II. 

Dkyofr  and  iri>pmns  occur  eight  times  in  the  New  Testament :  four 
times  in  St.  Paul,  three  times  in  St.  Mark,  and  once  in  St.  John. 

Br.  Paul. 

(1)2  Cor.  iii   14  uW  •Vco/toffy  ro  imrjpar*  aurSur. 

'Moses  put  a  vail  on  his  face,  thai  the  children  of  Israel  might  nut 
gaze  (arfrumt)  on  (or  unto)  the  end  of  that  which  was  being  done  away.' 
But  in  the  spiritual  sense  there  was  more  than  the  vail  on  Moses'  ha? 
that  prevented  their  seeing — **vp{*fy  r«i  w^im  rir&r.  •  For  unto  this 
day  the  same  vail  at  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  remains,  not 

1  Jerome's  translation  of  the  Hejuiplar  test  has  here  ubtcumfi  sunt  ah  m  tvulY 
twi  l  in  Tcndcrinj;  from  the  He  rcw  he  five;  calij'auil  ab  tnd>gnationt  ontlut  ntna. 
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being  lifted  {or  tinvailcd)— for  in  Christ  it  is  done  away— but  to  this 
day  whenever  Moses  Is  read  I  nfl  Itado  upon  iheir  heart  .  .  .  But  all 
of  u^  with  tinvailcd  face  Ac.  .  .  .  But  if  our  gospel  13  vailed,  it  is  in 
them  that  are  lost  that  it  is  vailed :  in  whom  the  god  of  this  world 

rri<p\avtv    th    votffimn    ritv    aniimov,    tit    tA    fifj    uiyacrai    r&»»    tftmvrfthv    row 

ttayytkUv, 

The  context  has  to  do  with  seeing  and  not  seeing.  Not  seeing  ts 
not  really  due  to  the  vailing  of  the  object :  it  is  the  fault  of  the  minds 
which  should  he  able  to  see:  if  vailing  there  still  be,  it  is  a  vail  upon 
theheart.  The  minds  of  the  Israelites  tuap^drj-  the  minds  of  unbelievers 
the  god  of  this  world  «Vi/<J>V«xw» 

Accordingly  intellectual  obtuseness  or  blindness  is  the  sense  which  is 
most  appropriate  to  this  context.  Indenl  tu  speak  of  ;i  mind  or  under- 
standing as  being  '  hardened '  appears  to  be  an  unparalleled  use  of 
words. 

{2,  3)   Rom.  XI  7,  25  I  <Vifirr«<  'lapurjX,  touto  «b  iwfaxnr  1$  hi  V«Xoy^ 
fairvx**-     ol    6i    Xoiirot    iir*>pii&t}rav  .  .   .   rJp*v\t     anb    pipoxt    r»    'Itrpar/X 

The  context  speaks  of  the  failure  of  a  portion  of  Israel.  Some,  'the 
election/  attained  what  they  sought;  the  rest  tnvfwtfijmui \  'as  it  is 
written,  God  gave  them  a  spirit  of  deep  sleep  («nW»£#«,>r) ;  eyes  thai 
they  should  not  ace,  and  cars  that  they  should  not  hear.'  This  is 
followed  by  a  quotation  from  Ps.  beviii  [\\'\x],  in  which  occur  the  words, 
•Let  their  eyes  be  darkened  that  they  may  not  see/  It  is  here  to  l>c 
noted  that  the  one  thought  which  is  common  to  the  two  passages  used 
to  illustrate  the  vupwrit  is  the  'eyes  that  see  not.'  Here  again  the 
meaning  is, 'they  were  rendered  obtuse  or  intellectually  blind':  and 
'they  were  blinded '  is  a  more  appropriate  translation  than  *thcy  were 
hardened.' 

In  f.  25  the  context  throws  no  light  on  the  meaning.  The  wvpum  it 
pipouc  reproduces  the  thought  of  R.  7 :  part  of  Israel  suffers  from  it :  'the 
election*  is  again  referred  to  in  r.  «8. 

{4)    Eph.  IV  l8  *•&  rip  Kvpuot*  t^c  tap&Ias  avrZv, 

The  Gentiles  are  described  as  'darkened  in  their  understanding 
(«,7*otwjmW  r,7  fenim^),  being  aliens  from  the  life  of  God  because  of  the 
ignorance  that  is  in  them  by  reason  of  the  w£p»vu  of  their  heart/  aSnm 

The  whole  thought  of  the  passage  is  parallel  with  that  of  Rom.  i  a  iff., 
and  there  are  several  coincidences  of  language.  The  'darkening  of  the 
understanding1  and  the  '*6j>wnf  of  the  heart*  may  be  compared  with 

the  WOrds  t'fftfiTt<r8tf  ij  atf-uyfTOC  airup  tap&la. 

Here  lhe  deadness,  or  insensibility  of  the  heart  stands  between  th«fc 
darkening  of  the  understanding  and  the  loss  of  feeling  or  moral  sense 
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which  produces  despair  or  recklessness.     Mora!   blindness,  not   coi 
turrucy,  is   meant.      '  Hardness '    might    perhaps    be  allowed  as 
rendering,  if  wc  could  accuse  that  U  should  not  be  misunderstood  S  ' 
the  sense  of  tntKrjpQtaptU,  '  stubbornness.'     '  Hardening '  is  a  special^^! 
misleading  translation ;  ir  is  not  the  process,  but  the  result,  which  is  ■     * 
question— intellectual  obtuacness,  not  the  steeling  of  the  will. 


. 


I 


St-  Mark. 

(5)  Mc.  ill  5  ftvv\vyrovitip(K  i*\  ry  rrvpoiret  rijc  tapfllae  avnw. 

Before  healing  the  man  with  the  withered  hand,  our  Lord  asks,  *  Is 
lawful  on  the  sabbath  day  to  do  good,  or  to  do  evil?'  When  th  ^ 
Pharisees  were  silent,  'He  looked  round  on  them  with  anger,  beiru^3 
grieved  at  the  ir£p»cr»ff  of  their  heart/ 

The  context  is  not  decisive  as  between  the  meanings  moral  obtuse-^ 
ncss  or  blindness  and  wilful  hardness.  Nor  do  the  Synoptic  parallels 
help  us :  Lc.  (vi  10)  simply  drops  the  clause;  Mt.  (xii  10)  drops  rather 
more,  and  inserts  new  matter. 

(6)  Mc  vi  52  ciXX*  /j*  *i  *iif>5i'<i  avr*»v  rrtrrttpotftitij. 

When  our  Lord  had  come  to  the  disciples  walking  on  the  water,  'they 
were  exceedingly  amaccd  in  themselves ;  for  they  understood  not 
concerning  (or  in   the   matter  of)  the   loaves  ;    but   their   heart  was 

Here  the  interpretation  '  hardened '  seems  needlessly  severe  :  the 
point  is  that  they  could  not  understand. 

Lc,  omits  the  incident:  Mt.  (xiv  33)  substitutes  '  And  they  that  were 
in  the  boat  worshipped  him  saying,  Truly  thou  art  the  Son  of  God.' 

(7)  Mc.  viii   17  TwmtpQifiivrjv  'X*1"'  TVV  "^fMav  v^w; 

When  the  disciples  had  forgotten  to  take  bread  and  misunderstood 
our  Lord's  reference  to  the  leaven,  Jesus  said,  '  Why  reason  ye  because 
ye  have  no  bread  ?  Do  ye  not  yet  perceive  nor  understand  ?  Have 
ye  your  heart  turnupo^*^*?  Having  eyes  sec  yc  not,  and  having  cars 
hear  ye  not  ?  and  do  ye  not  remember  .   .  .' 

Here  the  close  connexion  with  'the  unseeing  eye1  favours  the 
interpretation  *  moral  blindness.'  Indeed  'hardness'  suggests  a  wilful 
obstinacy,  which  could  hardly  be  in  place  either  here  or  in  vi  52. 

Lc.  has  not  the  incident :  Mt.  (xvi  9)  drops  the  clause. 

St.  John. 

(8)  Jo.  Xii  40  rtrvrjtktuictv  oitatv  rove  fyBuKfiouc   rat  rrrupww   avrm*   rift 
capita  i». 

'For  this  cause  they  could  not  believe,  because  that  Esaias  with 
again:  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes,  and  Artf/wrM*  their  heart,  that  the)* 
may  not  see  with  their  eyes  and  perceive  (wi/vwrw)  with  their  heart,'  &c. 
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This  is  a  loose  citation  of  Isa.  vi  io,  according  neither  with  the  LXX 
nor  with  the  Hebrew. 

LXX  t'trayvvBi)  yap  rj  tnpbta  toC  Xnou  rttvnv,  mal  rtut  uxr'ir  avrwv  iiaptut 
f««vcra>-,  *u\  ivi't  -j'l>Cii\yoit  **ilt*f*\>oia>,  m  ton  J3*Kfir  roi*  'ypdaS^uAt  am  rols 
»ioif  a*ov(Tu>ttiv  roi  rrj  capM$  vvmori*,  ».  F.  A. 

Hcb.  '  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat/  Ac.  (f1??^). 

KWe  must  note  the  parallels : 
T<r\<t}>hanH¥   .    .    .    Ufa  J17  7Aa>fft> 
inatpaciv   .    -    .    "1.1  fiij  roijaonrw 
iitfpoGv  here  denotes  the  obscuration  of  the  intellect  as  rv$x<H»  denotes 
uie  obscuration  of  the  sight. 

If  iv&fnmv  is  intended  in  any  way  to  reproduce  the  verb  'to  nuke 
fat/  then  'dullness'  or  'deadness'  rather  than  *  hardness'  is  the  idea 
which  would  be  suggested,  and  we  have  a  close  parallel  with  the  passage 
quoted  above  from  Nymphis  of.  AtJunatum, 

The  above  examination  of  the  contexts  in  which  r«|wni  is  spoken  of 
appears  to  show  that  obtuseness,  or  a  dulling  of  the  faculty  of  perception 
equivalent  to  moral  blindness,  always  gives  an  appropriate  sense.  On 
the  other  hand  the  context  never  decisively  favours  the  meaning 
'hardness,'  and  this  meaning  seems  sometimes  quite  out  uf  place. 

IIL 

We  pass  on  to  consider  the  meaning  assigned  by  early  translators  and 
commentators. 

(a)  Versions. 
(1)  2  Cor.  iii  14. 
Latin,  sed  Musi  sunt  stnsus  coram- 

Syriac  (posh.).  voo»_Noa^  ofta^.17  'they  were  blinded  in  their  minds1' 
(the  same  verb  renders  itvQKwa**  in  iv  4). 

Armenian'.   *but  their  minds  were  blinded'  (cf.  iv  4). 
So  to<»  Bpbfq  adding  'and  they  were  not  able  to  look  upon  the 
mystcrie3  which  were  in  their  law.' 
(3)  Rom.  xi  7 
Latin.  cx<acta!i  sunt. 
Syriac  (pesh.).  o»cCkL/  'were  blinded.' 

Armenian,  'were  blinded/  So  Ephr.  'with  blindness  they  were 
landed  for  a  time,'  &c. 

■According  to  another  readinr,  (ed.  Lee)  'their  minds  were  blinded' 
(yOouAl'w)- 

'  I  <juolc  the  Armenian  vmion  because  it  often  iffortl*  evidence  of  Old  SyrUc. 
For  ilic  uma  reaaun  I  refer  to  Ephraim's  Commentary,  written  in  Syruc,  but  pre- 
tcrred  to  us  only  in  Armenian. 


(3)  Kom.xi  15, 

Latin,  ohtusio  Ambrst.  Hilar. 

dttafttu  clar  vg  Ambr.  Aug. 

Syriac  (pesh.).  U^  lo*.a*.  'bnndnees  of  heart' 

Arnirni.in.  'blindness.' 

(4)  Eph.  iv  j  3. 

Latin,  caecitas. 

Syriac  (pesh.).  ^ooa^  1 0-0^-  *  blindness  of  their  heart.' 

Armenian,  'blindness'  (*  of  their  heart '). 

Ephr.  'blindness'  ('of  their  minds'). 

(5)  Mc.  iii  5- 

Latin,  eatatai  a  b  e  f  q  vg. 

tmottua  .  .  .  carda  c  (d)  fl"  i  r. 

Syriac  (sin.).  voo^k,  Lek*ae  'dcadness  of  their  heart.' 

(pesh.  hier.).  voo»^.  Igl~a6  'hardness  of  their  heart.' 

Armenian,  'blindness/ 

(6)  Mc,  vi  52. 

Lft&L  obcatcatum  f  vg. 

&btusum  a  b  c  d  i  r  (ff  contusum). 

Syriac  (sin.).  ;-a2>.  'blind.' 

(r.>c3h.}.  io\y  (used  for  faaxMn  Mt.  xiii  15,  Act.  xxviii  27) 

*  fattened,'  and  so  *  stupid.' 

Armenian.  •  stupefied '  as  with  deep  sleep. 

(7)  Mc  viii  17. 

Latin,  caaatumivg. 

obtusum  (-a)  a  b  c  d  ff  1. 

Syriac  (sin.).  »a^»  '  blinded.' 

(pesh.).  Uao  'hard.' 

Armenian.  '  stupefied '  as  with  amazement. 

(8)  Jo.  xii  40. 

Latin,  indurauit  a  b  e  f  fT  q  vg. 

D  rtn^Atwr  avrtv  rrjv  Kap&iav  |  Omitting  the  inter 
d  excaeeauit  eorum  eor          J      vening  words. 

hchtauit  Vig.  Taps. 

Syriac  (pesh.).  oa*-./  *  they  have  darkened'  (=««■*"£«  elsewhere). 

(sin  cu  defective). 

Armenian.  '  stupefied '  as  with  amazement. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  Latin  interpretation  is  cither  <aca'ias 

or  ohtusio.    On  the  second  of  these  words  something  needs  to  be  said. 

Ol/tundcrc  means  to  beat  and  so  to  blunt  (e.  g.  the  edge  of  a  sword). 

liven  it  i.j  applied  metaphorically:  'acicm  oculorum  obtundit' Plin.; 

'obtundit  lUtUtom1  Plin.;  '  multa  quae  acuatil  mentem,  multa  quae 
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obtundant*  Cic;  'obtundat  GMIUGttJUB  aegritudinem'  Cic.  G&tNWt  is 
similarly  used;  'rnihi  autcm  non  modo  *d  sapicnttam  cacci  uidemur, 
scd  ad  ea  ipsa,  quae  aliqua  ex  parte  cerni  mdeantur,  hebetes  et  obtusi' 
Cic.;  so  often  of  sight,  and  also  of  bearing,  'obtuwe  auras':  ami 
of  the  mind,  'sensus  oculorum  ntquc  aurium  hebctes,  uieor  animi 
ohtiwiK'  So  again  the  adverb:  •crocodlll  In  aqua  obtusi  u»  uident,  in 
terra  acutissimc '  Solin. 

AmbroMaster's  comment  on  a  Cor.  iii  14  well  illustrates  the  force 
of  obtmi:  'quae  obtusio  infidclitatit  causa  obucnii  ideo  ronuersfe 
ad  fidem  acuitur  acics  mentis,  ut  uidcant  diuini  luminis  splendorcm.' 
Obtusus  is  the  opposite  of  aattus.  There  ic  no  idea  of 'hardness'  in 
the  word.  Obtusio  therefore  was  admirably  adapted  to  express  the  sense 
of  moral  obtuscness  or  blindness  conveyed  by  frlyswfc 

The  remarkable  rendering  emorfua  tarda  in  some  Old  T.atin  H$S  nf 
Mc.  iit  5  corresponds  to  the  variant  w*p«T«  which  appears  only  in  Codex 
Bezae1.  This  variant  has  received  unexpected  support  through  the 
discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  Syriac 

In  one  passage  only  (Jo.  xii  40)  does  the  Latin  render  by  induramt. 
Here  it  is  to  lie  noted  that  excaecauit  could  not  be  used,  as  it  had 
occurred  just  before  to  render  TCTityA«*»r.  There  appears  to  be  no 
manuscript  authority  (or  the  rendering  of  Vigtlius  Tapsensis,  hebetauit. 

The  Peshitu  Syriac  always  interprets  in  the  sense  of  'blindness '  in 
St.  Paul:  in  St.  Mark  it  has  *  hardness'  twice,  and  'fatness'  once:  in 
St.  John  it  has  '  darkness.' 

The  Sinaitic  Syriac  has  'blindness'  twice  in  St. Mark, and  'deadness' 
once,  whete  however  it  is  Tendering  viiptmt.  In  St.  John  its  Tcading 
is  not  preserved.  The  Curetonian  Syriac  fails  us  at  all  these  pototl, 
as  also  docs  the  Armenian  version  of  Ephraim'a  Commentary  on  the 
Diatessaxon K 

(b)  Commentators. 
0*io  m. 
In  Matth.  t.  xi  c.  14  (Ru.  Ill  498),  after  having  twice  used  «VtyW«r 
in  reference  to  3  Cor.  iv  4,  he  speaks  of  those  who  are  'not  the  planting 

of  Cod,  dXXii  TftC  Tw/joinmroc  avrSw  tij*  rap^iaf  inl  RtiAi/ufiu  rs-icYiruf  un  *.. 

1  U  btobe  notrd  ihui  In  TiithendorTs  note  '  D '  is  omitted  f*'  iitmria m  after 
' viitf&o**.'  It  would  seem  to  he  due  to  (his  that  in  Wordsworth  and  WKilc'i 
Vulgate  vKpLot,  ia  cnid  to  bo  found  in  no  Greek  MS. 

*  In  regard  to  the  Coptic  1  owe  my  brother  Forbes  Robinson  tho  following 
Information.  The  root  used  In  Ml  eases  (s  e (JO JUL  (San.  XUOJUL),  'to  iiww'x  cf. 
Matt  ixti  :j,  where  5  Zi  i^tlJ^hf  is  rendered,  'but  he,  his  mouth  was  shut.'  It  is 
found  also  in  F.jdi.  ii  14  for  tppcryfioj.  It  renders  n^Aoi/K  in  »  Cor.  Iv  4,  I  Jo.  ii  1 1, 
and  in  J  o.  xii  40  '  Ho  hath  ahut  ^etOJUL)  their  eye*  snd  He  hnth  shut  (OCUAJL) 
tbeir  heart.*  A  longer  form,  derived  from  the  some  root,  is  used  in  both  dialects 
of  shutting  11  door :  but  the  simple  form  is  not  so  used  in  Ibe  New  TcaUmeut. 


- 

n  tbe^ 
;pirtar 


In    Mattk.    t,    xvi    C,    3    (Ru.    lit    ;ii),    trtpmOiynt    fy*-   Wr**** 
rv^'Xtafitvrtt   tow  boyicr/iM  ov'ie  ifiXrnnv  ri  finvXijpn  t^»  Ayitov  ypamiaria¥. 

In  Joan,  frcgm.  (Brooke  II  397  f),  tim^uptntim  fci  tA*  trai^p^v  . 

napiitw   .    .    .    aXXat    ovv  &   rv<p\*»>  rove   6<p0aXfiovt   teal   wvpaw   r6t   map&iat, 
iiWuv  o  totnims  t.r.K 

Ibid.  p.  301,  ti/s  8**nror«iJv  kuI   amrrjpaiu  dilWicaAi'at  $  utrrpawq  rwfrXwr 

ffflWpat/lffl'OVf   «<TT7Xir*VT«   VOVff  'Ioir&uovf. 

These  arc  the  only  relevant  passages  which  I  have  been  able  to  fin 
in  the  Greek  of  Origen.     They  all  suggest  that  he  took  wvpovr  in 
sense  of  the  destruction  of  moral  or  intellectual  sight. 

/*  Ep.  ad  Rem.  L  viii  c.  8  (Ru.  IV  631),  'sed  excaecati  sunt  5 

COItlpUlH  Hi  mis'  (  =  iiXV  irt*>fX*>&T}iTav  wrtvpart  kutuvv£*w*). 

Ibid,  'ct  hk  cnim  oculos  ct  aures  cordis,  non  corporis,  elicit,  qiribus 
excaecati  sunt  ct  non  audiunt.' 

Ibid-  c.  13  (Ru.  IV  639^,  'pro  his  qui  caecitate  decepti,  id  est,  cordis 
obtusione  [  =  vtopvatt]  prolapsi  sunt  .  .  .  cum  uero  .  .  .  cocpis*ct 
Israel  discutere  a  seroetipso  caccitatcm  cordis,  ct  cleuatis  oculis  auia 
Christum  uerum  lumen  aspicere,'  Ac, 

In  Gen.  horn,  vii  6  (Ru.  II  80),  eommenling  on  Gen.  xti  19,  'God 
opened  her  eyes,1  he  quotes  Rom.  xi  35  and  says, c  ista  est  ergo  caccitaa 
[=  ir«/K»ffic]  in  Agar,  quae  secundum  carnem  genuit :  quae  tamdiu  in  ea 
permanet,  donee  uelamen  literae  aufcratur  per  euangclium  dci  ct  uideat 
aquam  uiuam.  nunc  cnim  iaccnt  ludaci  circa  ipsum  puteum,  sed  oculi 
eorurn  rtausl  sunt  .  .  .  aperti  ergo  sunt  oculi  nostri,  ct  de  titcra  legis 
uclamcn  ahlatum  est.' 

In  Lcvit.  Ju>m.  i  r  (Ru.  II  185),  after  quoting  2  Cor.  iii  16,  he  says, 
•ipse  igiuir  nobis  dominus,  ipse  sanctus  spiriius  deprecandus  est,  ut 
omnem  nebulam  omnemque  caligincm,  quae  peccatorum  scrdibua 
concreU  uisum  nostri  cordis  obscurat,  auferre  dignetur,'  &c. 

In  all  these  passages  it  would  seem  that  not  only  the  translator, 
but  also  Origen  himself,  interpreted  Kipmru  in  the  sense  of  'blindness.' 
I  can  find  but  one  passage  that  looks  in  another  direction;  but  it  docs 
not  disprove  our  view  of  his  ordinary  use  of  the  word. 

In  Exod.  ham.  vi  9  (Ru.  II  149 f.),  commenting  on  Ex.  xv  16 
ano\i$w$TiTtatrary  «*»•  &v  nupiX&g  i  Xaot  aou,  he  says  (quoting  Rom.  xi  2$)  : 
*etteeitat  [=  *ufmmi\  enim  ex  parte  eonfigit  in  Israel  secundum  carnem, 
donee  plenitude  gentium  subintroiret ;  cum  enim  plcnitudo  gentium  sub- 
intrauerit,  tunc  etiam  omnis  Israel,  qui  per  inciedulitatis  duritiam  factus 
fuerat  sicut  lapis,  saluabitur.' 

This  comment  shows  that  Origen  recognised  the  derivation  of  xmpwru 
from  rupot,  a  kind  of  stone,  and  that  upon  occasion  he  was  prepared  t 
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pby  upon  it ;  but  it  does  not  prove  that  he  would  ordinarily  have  taken 
it  lo  mean  '  hardness/ 
Chrvsostom. 

Cramer  uitttta  iti  Jo.  \\\  40  ofy  t\  rffcor  traptairiw  m/ruiv  rff»  rap&,'i>p  .  .  . 
tovs  JW  dvorpoWovt  r\$\i$4Prat  \mi>  rov  d)oj9vXok>. 

Horn,  vii  in  a  Cor.  (ed.  Ben.  X  4&jf.)  h  w  sr*p«wie  y*^wt  i<ri\» 
flwiio^Tov  mil  ayrajioKor  .  •  -  J*'\  *al  ip  r5  W**  MttVffWM  oC  &a  Muuac'u 
ticuro  [&C.  tC  r(i.Wppu  I  aX^n  Gift  t<}v  rovrmf  no^t^Ni  m\  vip***rji>  yvwprjr, 

ffom.  xiii  in  £j*h/S.  (XI  96)  nwo  rovrou  7  fr«itpa>inc,  mrA  toi'tou  17  o«rn>pijrr/ 

tocof  utrfayns  dr  yipurrai  g  Vb/ju**  *mpp"fj  rfn^jpvf  jj  pi  i'pa*t>»  ivAfjpptpp.  cvr« 
J^  ra»  ivrai>flat  nrnu  tj  irnk\i\  pvp.tj  t£»  £iurutb>c  TT/Mjyuiirov  ro  Ainpanciiv  ^/ww* 
Jm&itTQ  tr)t  dtuj'utuk.  cV  okutwoci  yiwTu*.  *ul  icu0ujr«p  «V  Wan  *ufu  diiduvi 
••iptKM  rix  ^%ioy  o£*  a*  fli'rTjffiijpo*  opa*,  u<nr«p  Tivof  &n#p<rypaTcc  row  ireAAov 
fowGn*  ijHKtinivQv  vdaror  cvrm  fti)  *a\  iv  ic\t  tydf&pols  rijf  dvWas1  yfwrcu 
raipuiriv  «upji'n,  tovtc'otu'  imutf^r/criu,  erui*  /iijotit  rr/i»  ^vjqr  Karvtriirj  ffrujiot  .  «  • 
vwpAiffit  o«  f»iiinft66»p  yivrrat  riAA'  9  airi  d*ruiT#7<naf'  touto  jltatfiptirrtt  raiit 
vtfjovi'  ©tw  yilp  prvjui  irrinryutf  if*  fro  uvvuynrui  rif*o»»,  rtupif  70*1101  to  uA«* 
mil  ovaifffl^TO*1, 

Here  he  is  trying  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  a  word  which  puzzle*  him, 
lie  fancies  that  it  is  derived  from  mW,  and  denotes  an  obstruction 
of  the  pores,  producing  insensibility.  We  thai!  sec  in  a  moment  (note 
1  on  this  page)  that  the  word  was  often  written  ntyvott :  indeed  in 
Cramer's  Catena,  which  quotes  an  earlier  part  of  Chryaostora's  comment 
at  this  place,  it  is  so  spelL 

On   the   oiher   hand    it    is   to   be   noted   that   in   commenting   on 

Heb.  ill  12  he  9ayS  (XII  63C):  *»**  yap  ffKXfipdnjrQt  r)  a«urtia  yivrrat' 
ic.u  rafiiirtp  r&  n*trbtpuip4va  r*»»  <r<*p*Tut»  mat  agXyph  die  turn  rtiic  ta>»  turpi** 
Xtpoiv,  uvrai  mil  ul  yv yat  ut  OKXr/puH^iiirui  aiiK  cwuv  tip  ^-^Tf  'vv  6*in>. 

Among  later  Greek  cominentaLors  we  find  occasional  references  to 
vAt\pn*&pbU\  in  connexion  with  the  passages  in  which  irwpwtnr  is 
mentioned:  but  the  interpretation  'insensibility'  or  "moral  blindness1 
is  generally  maintained. 

IV. 

Instead  of  nmpaw  and  rvpwru  wc  hare  the  variants  wrjpoiv  and  tr^pw^ir 
in  thfl  following  MSS1; 
Me.  iii  5.      17.20. 

viii  17.  D  {*r«fip»pi*fi  ;/>). 

1  Form*  in  wof>-  or  *opp-  nn  also  found  :  Mc  ii>  5  in  V  bwl  •* ;  vi  jjinXTil; 
riii  i ;  in  T  ;  Rum.  xi  Ij  in  L  k\  pmiic  J  Eph.  iif  iS  In  P  17  Cnuncc**.  So  100  in 
Job  avii  7  (referred  to  above),  while  Wr\  Iwvc  ■«»ripa*riwl  »omc  cur»iv«»  h«r« 
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Jo.  xii  40.    H  *  n  p***  •  {Did.  di  Trim,  i  10)  [n  had  at  firat  «rnipir*w 
63.1a2.a59.  (these  three  hare  #**$/>*«►). 

Raxi;.    66". 

I  Ins  confusion  may  be  taken  as  corroborative  evidence  of  the  facr"-^ 
which  we  have  already  learned  from  the  venion*,  that  irupaxrit  wa_— - 
very  commonly  rcRnrdcd  as  equivalent  to  'blindness,'  *  moniny^g 
at  which  nijfMMnt  also  had  arrived  from  a  very  different  uarti 
point  \ 

V. 

rifipA  and  n*inj/>«f«*H>«  signify  'maimed'  or  'defective'  m  so 
member  of  the  body,  eye  or  ear,  hand  or  foot.  Frequently  the  mem 
ia  defined,  as  in  the  epigram,  Anthol.  Palat.  fat  II  1  wydt  6  **»  >tt'u«, 

•  4*  Jip'  ZppatTi. 

But  nrjptt  and  iu  derivatives,  when  used  absolutely  in  the  later  Greek 
literaturd  very  frequently  denote  '  blindness.'  This  was  fully  recognised 
by  the  old  lexicographers  (e.  g.  Suidas  injonV  0  na*T.iw<nn  yuj  ty**")!  but  it 
appears  to  have  somewhat  fallen  out  of  sight  in  recent  times.  It  may 
be  well  therefore  to  give  some  passages  by  way  of  establishing  this  usage. 

Plutarch  TimoL  37  t)drj  irptrrSw-fpuc  &v  aTirjugXCvfrj  rljv  f^iv,  urxa  r«A««* 
int)fiwBri  yrr*  oA»y>*-  (and,  lower  down,  »n;,j«../ii  and  TTrnrjoaijitVui). 

Id.   fits  55    *«ym,'*u'  on  teC  *Qftov   vvv  pn*  «Vtirn£«   tnv  fl"  f"£fA*»>>   ran'inn 

•otu  /i 7 to  ^«i'u<riv  r»if  aA^kei,  «>\pkttnv  Si  rrjf  «*An^,*-,  k. r.  X. 

Philo  dt  Siifnmh  I  5  ou  nsnCffOffO  ii)i£X»7c  «a5  Trnpni    yryriwjif»#  aXX*  Tjpyttv 

llfTtlf   OTt    K.  T.  Jt. 

Lucian  A  ^ww  aS,  $9  *HX«ie  .  .  .  tmi  rfp  iH|^n>  of  Orion  who  is 
blind. 

1  In  connexion  with  cod.  K  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Shepherd  or  Henna*  tuM 
two  allusions  to  these  Gospel  passages,  Mand.  iv  ;  1,  ni  4  4;  in  the  former  of 
these  K  reads  w^«rroi  for  **«£/(*>*—,  at  Oie  Utter  it  is  not  extant.  [Of  the  Latin 
versions  of  the  Sh*f>hfrd  the  Vulgala  or  Old  Latin  has  obtumtum  eat,  the  Faiatinc 
*xs*icatum  tsl,  in  Mand.  iv  3  i ;  in  Maud,  aii  4  4  the  Vulgaia  baa  obtujum  «f,  while 
the  Palatine  ia  defective.] 

I  insert  at  this  point  two  curiosities:  (i)  in  Acts  v  3  K*  reads  Start  Iwijpt#}r9  & 
(to  Tatar  t^k  xnp&lav  aov;  and  there  maybe  some  connexion  between  this  variant 
and  the  more  widespread  one  intipaaev,  ItHtamtz  \a)  at  John  avi  6  1,$  Avnj  rcrAif- 
/mtmr  hpw*  ri\v  tapSiav)  TisL-licndorf  notes :  "go  mtivpu*t*>  [oMttravit,  tit  xil  40V 
I  owe  tu  Di-  Steal  the  following  information  :  the  Gothic  in  both  place*  liai 
gadaubida,  'hath  deafened'  .Goth,  danb-s  =  Eng.  'deaf') ;  in  Mc.  iii  5,  viii  17 
[yt  $>  vartt)  the  same  root  is  used:  'the  root-sense  of  "deaf"  seems  tr»  b*- 
"stopped  up"— well  eapressed  in  Eng.  by  dnntbor  dummy,  and  in  Clt.  by  n-p\*t, 
which  is  radically  the  same  word  oa  A^/and  AmAm 

•  The  two  words  ate  brought  together  in  the  comment  of  Eulhymius  Zigabcnus 
on  Epb.  iv  18  vtipvau  Ok  nut  dUoioflqato  tapSiat  ii  w^ffutiit  rov  Stoparuov  riji  ^v\f,t,  A 
njpoi  I  niftpoti  imtlur  icat  n.\ »;;j pitm  t)tovCiv. 
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Justin  Martyr  Tryph.  12  (n  yhp  tA  &r<i  fipfe  ■(ftiimm,  ot  <tyAiX/io3  ^iw 

//'J./.  JJ  ri  fl*  **ra  v/tvy  wtyparrtu  *ai  ai  KopSuu  Trm;p«vr4M  [in  mUry. 
codicil  frrnbrpa»T«]i]. 

Id-  Apol,  i  22  jc-Aols  ral  ira^aXvnwovf  «a(  «  ycr«Tr/r  fiMrypovtt  lyult 
ni7Tmr)Kimi    tiirriiv    ml     vttpobe    tivcytlpai,       Here    WC    mUSt    Obviously    fWd 

fn7^>ovf  with  the  older  editors.  Compare  Tryph.  69  tovs  A  ><w$t  ml 
wa  ry*  odpufi  jr^ovr,  where  the  context  requires  the  meaning '  blind.'  So 
too  wc  have  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  xix  a»  tttp\  «D  it  ytwrr> 
injpov  w]  ftaflXifiijiftt  and  in  A  post.  Const,  v  7,  17  {Lagardc  137,  n) 
r$  it  yii*TT)t  rtrjfxf.  The  expression  comes  ultimately  from  St  John  ix  1 
rv^iXAr  it  ywriji;. 

The  Ancient  Homily,  called  the  Second  Epistle  of  Clement,  c.  If 
offers  an  example  of  the  same  confusion  between  nrjptit  and  *tmjp4t. 
flf;,xM  Zvrti  rfi  iinwig  is  the  reading  of  cod.  A,  and  is  supported  by  the 
Sprite  rendering  'blind':  but  cod.  C  has  mmftot  Lightfoot  renders, 
'maimed  in  our  understanding/  and  cites  Arise.  Eth.  Nk.  i  10  toI? 
>*$  trnr^pAJ^iVoij  tt/»5*  aprrt\¥  (where,  however,  irrtrupvpivQt  may  quite  well 
mean  'blinded'),  and  Ptolemaeus  ad  tfor.  (in  Epiphan.  finer,  xxxiii  3, 

p.   217)  **')   nivif  ri>   ttj*   tyxh*    »**""   «XXu   *ut   to   tou    t/w/iUTur   juirrjptanjvtov. 

The  context,  however,  in  the  Homily  appear*  decisive  in  favour  of 

'  blinded ' :  for  the  next  sentence  proceeds :  at*n\ipa<r&  01%  «tpt*tlft9voi  *n\ 

ToicivTTjK  a^Xuni   yifnnntf   «V  rp   upuvri,  cu't^Xc^'ti^fv  *.  t.  X.      CompflTC  Acts  Of 

SS.  Nereut  and  Achilles  (Wirth,  Lcipsic,  1890)  c.  21  vqpfa&vb*  wpwnjjft 

f>;f  AnpiriXXur  uviXKffny. 

Clem.  AlCX.  PrQtrtpt.  C.  1©  }  1*4  opporw  ptv  our  rj  itij/wth  «ai  r«)f  .«oi;f 

CcUus  op.  Ort£,  i'.  C*ll*  iii  77  ofriao&M  tws  u£v  j9X«no»ror  v\  minipuniiruvT, 
Id-  /^r</.  VI  66  Mt>\ri^€a$ai  rif¥  S^i*  *nl  {SXarrrt tr&ai  «ni  vo^i!(ttP  trrjpainrBai. 
Euseli.  /£  .£.  ix  S  1  tarh  t£»v  6f>8n\pa>v  tlia(ptp6yr*>t  cm  wXiXftrov  yinfjuvov 

(to    *(«ri;jMi)    pifMoic    u'/oi-i     aro^ar     ujju     ^vraif!     *ut     minri    fiijpovv    uVci,iycj£eTa  . 
//'/</    IX   10   IJ  mj^Min  ai/nW  at^aiv. 

Chrys.  JBaV.  vi  ia  ^A.  (on  Eph.  iii  2  :  of  St.  Paul's  conversion)  *u< 

tA  t7^«itu*  Ty  ^wtI  cVn'itt)  ru  un-o,j,»/;To>. 


Certain  words  or  special  usages  of  words  arc  sometimes  found  in  the 
early  literature  of  a  langunge,  and  more  particularly  in  its  poetry,  and 
arc  then  lost  sight  of  only  to  reappear  in  its  latest  litcrstur.-  inc-.inwrule 
ihey  have  lived  on  in  the  talk  of  the  people.  Tlip*'t  would  seem  to  have 
a  history  of  this  kind.  For  in  Homer  77.  ii  599  we  read  of  Thamyns, 
the  minstrel  who  challenged  the  Muses : 

ul    2«   gnAtffriipci-Ai   nty*!.*   0*o*rv   aMp   6tnirj¥ 
fiicrtaiijw  6tp$kovTO  tai  itXiXaiw  *i0apgorvK 
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The  simplest  interpretation  is  that  they  made  him  MM%  and  further 
punished  him  by  taking  away  the  blind  man's  lajKeme  saUcc 
Aristarthus  says  that  w^pAt  docs  not  mean  'Mind'  here;  but  his  reason 
is  not  convincing :  'because,'  he  say*,  ■  Oemodoeu*  was  blind  and  yet 
saog  very  veil,'  This  shows  at  any  rate  that  Aristarchus  knew  that  **&& 
could  mean  '  blind ' :  and  indeed  Euripides  (quoted  by  Dr.  Leaf  s*  Ut.) 
so  took  it. 

Summary. 

We  find  then  the  following  significations  of  ir«/»*j<ri« '  j 

(i)  turning  into  ffi/w»: 

(3)  more  generally,  the  process  of  petrifaction : 

(3)  a  Luiicomitanl  of  petrifaction,  insensibility: 

{4)  with  no  reference  10  hardness  at  all,  insensibility  of  fle&h  (< 
to  excessive  fat): 

( 5)  again  with  no  reference  to  hardness,  insensibility  of  the  org&ns 
of  sight,  and  so  objuration  of  the  eyes. 

At  this  point  the  word  ha*  practically  reached  the  same  meaning  as 
had  been  readied  from  quite  another  starting  point  by  r^-au.  The 
two  words  are  confounded  in  MSS,  and  perhaps  were  not  always  dis- 
tinguished by  authors  at  a  still  earlier  period. 

In  the  New  Tc&tament  obtuseness  or  intellectual  blindness  is  the 
meaning  indicated  by  the  context;  and  this  meaning  is  as  a  rule  assigned 
by  the  ancient  translators  and  commentators. 

There  seems  to  be  no  word  in  biblical  English  which  quite  corresponds 
to  Trw/KiKiir.  The  A.  V.  gives  '  hardness '  in  the  Gospels,  and  'blindness' 
in  the  Epistles.  'Hardness  '  has  the  advantage  of  recalling  the  primary 
signification  of  the  word.  But  this  advantage  is  outweighed  by  the 
introduction  of  n  confusion  with  a  wholly  different  scries  of  words,  y'u. 
vaXrjpvixiv,  vapory?,  fftXij^onrt^/o.  These  words  convey  the  idea  of 
stiffness,  stubbornness,  unyieldingness,  obduracy;  whereas  nu>tu<rit  is 
numbness,  dullness  or  dcadncss  of  faculty.  In  «r«X^o*apft»'o  the  heart  is 
iFfflirfltd  :v;  the  MM  of  thsvUls  Id  psyswi  rfi  npttim  it  is  Mguded 
as  the  seat  of  the  intellect.  We  feel  the  difference  at  once  if  we 
contrast  the  passages  in  which  the  heart  of  the  disciples  is  said  to  be 
fffff«/>G>/«V)  (Mc.  vi  52,  viii  17)  with  the  words  in  [Ma]  xvi  14,  wxidurcr 

ttjv  arriCTiar  .iito**  kui  <r*A»j/xwca/>Jiaf ,  on   roif   &<a<7a^lv<>tt   aiilv  «yijy«p/icVoy  *c 

wepuv  our  iriarfvaav — a  stubborn  refusal  to  accept  the  evidence  of  eye- 
witnesses \     So  in  Rom.  ii  5  obstinacy  is  denoted  by  vKliipdnjs :   aorA 

1  I  omit  from  this  summary  the  technical  usages  of  ihc  medical  writers  referred 
to  above. 

*  The  idea  convcvcc!  by  tap&tu  rre»ay«u  »!•'"/•  on  the  other  hand,  is  nearer  to  thai 
of  &*vT}rw  «uj  i?jwAtf*  *V  aujiUa  tov  nan  fop  «.t.A.  in  Lc  xxiv  J5. 
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H  trjv  gk\ip&ttjt*  *ov  mi  upira%^rjro¥  tap&tar  ^(Miytfftr  riovry  opyffv;  compare 
Act8  XIX  0  «C  li  nSVf  #V«\ij,»t>prpi'rr)  jtni  fnMm1. 

If  '  hardness '  does  not  always  suggest  1o  an  English  car  unbending 
nets  or  obstinacy,  its  other  meaning  of  unfcolingness  or  cruelty  (for  wc 
commonly  repaid  the  heart  aa  the  beat  of  ilic  emotiona')  is  equally 
removed  from  the  sense  of  wtawim 

Far  these  reasons  '  hardness '  cannot,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  oiber 
than  a  misleading  rendering  of  xtyw*;  and  'hardening'  (R.  V.)  \s  open 
to  the  further  objection  that  it  lays  a  quite  unnecessary  stress  on  the 
process,  whereas  the  result  is  really  in  question. 

'  Blindness  of  heart '  comes  nearer  to  the  meaning  than  '  hardness  of 
heart';  and  'their  minds  were  blinded'  is  tar  more  intelligible  in  its 
Context  than  'their  minds  were  hardened.'  The  objection  to  it  is  thai 
it  introduces  an  alien  metaphor.  'Deodness,'  however,  is  open  to  a  like 
Objection  :  and  *  dullness1  is  too  weak.  '  Numbness'  and  *  benumlied  ' 
wc  not  for  us  biblical  words,  nor  would  they  quite  suit  some  of  the 
contexts,  but  they  might  be  useful  marginal  alternatives.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  would  seem  best  to  adopt  'blindness'  and  'blinded'  as 
being  the  least  misleading  renderings:  and  in  John  xii  40  to  say,  'He 
hath  blinded  their  eyes  and  darkened  their  hearts.' 

The  length  of  this  discussion  may  perhaps  be  justified  by  a  reference 
to  the  unproved  statements  which  arc  found  in  Grimm's  Lexicon 
(ed.  Thayer),  such  as  '  wwpfa  .  .  .  (iri/jor,  bard  skin,  a  hardening, 
induration)  to  cover  with  a  thick  skin,  fa  Mar  Jen  by  covering  with  a  callus  J 
•ir»y*>iT.f  r^ff  toptiat  [hardening  of  htart\  of  stubbornness,  obduracy.' 
The  note  in  Sanday  and  Hcadlain,  Romans*  p.  314*  i>  more  careful, 
but  yet  contains  the  explanation  that  4a  covering  has  grown  over  the 
heart,'  and  throws  doubt  on  the  usage  of  mipM  10  which  I  have  called 
attention  ('perhaps  occasionally  used  of  blindness').  My  object  has 
been  to  investigate  a  very  rare  word,  the  ftOCUal  interpretation  of  which 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  too  lightly  thrown  aside ;  and  I  shall  be 
most  grateful  if  others  can  offer  fresh  material  or  guide  me  to  a  better 
conclusion. 

J.  Akmitagk  Robinsow. 

1  It  i*  intcreslinx  to  note  in  uur  LiUny  ihc  petitions  for  deliverance  (l)  '  from 
ill  blindness  of  heart**  (■)  'from  hardness  of  heart,  and  contempt  of  Itiy  word  and 
(ommnrlraent':  the  latter  is  shown  by  the  contest  to  represent  aKKrjpuMptoa, 
while  the  former  doubtless  corresponds  to  m&f*xn%  *^i  *fyoi/)f. 

*  Compare  Hums'*  lines  In  his  '  Epistle  to  a  Young  Friend  '  ; 
1   waive  the   quantum  of  the  sin, 


The 


icaliu" 


hazard  ol  eonci 

hardens  a'  within, 


Bat  oeh 

And  petrifies  the  fee  I  in' 
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i    ANOTHER  INDICATION  OF  THE  SYRIAC  ORIGI? 
OF  THE  ACTS  OF  THOMAS- 

I  have  already  given  my  reasons  in  the  Jouuvm.  ov  Theologic*. 
Sir dics  (vol.  i  j8o  fi)  for  believing  that  the  Acts  of  Thomas  were 
originally   composed    in   Syriac.      The   importance  of   this   result,    if 
accepted,  for  the  study  of  the  early  tendencies  of  the  Syriac-spcaking 
Church  must  be  my  excuse  for  returning  to  the  subject 

Towards  the  end  of  his  final  prayer  Judas  Thomas  sa>s  (.'. 

This  is  translated  by  Wright  (p.  a8a) :  'The  powers  shall  not  perceive 
me,  nor  the  rulers  take  counsel  against  me."  The  meaning  of  the  first 
clause  of  this  sentence  is  not  very  clear,  and  it  certainly  docs  not 
become  clearer  in  the  Greek  (Bonntt  ci1*- w),  which  has 

Or.  Wright's  rendering  of  the  Syriac  was  here,  as  in  some  other 
placci,  inllucnccd  by  the  Greek  i  that  is  to  say,  where  two  renderings  of 
the  Syriac  are  possible,  he  chose  the  rendering  which  agreed  with  the 
Greek.  This  was  only  natural  and  proper,  as  long  as  the  Greek  was 
assumed  to  be  the  original  language  of  these  Acts.  But  -=»  ^a*^/, 
whlcli  Dr.  Wright  translated  'perceive  me/ may  also  mean  'be  stirred 
against  me.'  This  meaning  of  the  Syriac  verb  is  not  very  common,  but 
a^  is  certainly  used  of  the  stirring  of  the  feelings  in  a  passage  of  the 
Sevtrus  Catena  ascribed  to  8t  Kphraim  (Ed.  Rom.  iv  439  f)- 

Thcrc  is,  however,  one  very  familiar  passage  where  the  word  is  used 
in  this  sense  in  the  Peshitta,  via.  Psalm  it  t,  2 .-  in  fact,  most  of  the 
passages  in  Syriac  literature  which  arc  quoted  in  dictionaries  for  this 
sense  resolve  themselves  into  allusions  to  or  imitations  of  the  Psalm. 
The  passage  runs  thus  in  the  Syriac  Bible,  both  in  the  Psalms  and  in 
the  Peshitta  text  of  Acts  iv  25,  26 : — 

|^»ttt    l^v    a^a*    .)L*a.j-qd    *ff     JLajotc    .[si  y>\     a*^    r'^S. 

.<x~**_x>  *V^o  L._s>  *^X  .\*~3(   o.VnvIIo    r'^rv-iit 

It  is  only  necessary,  I  think,  to  put  the  passage  quoted  above  from  the 
Acts  of  Thomas  side  by  side  with  Psalm  ii  if  2,  to  explain  the  form  of 
the  sentence  and  the  use  of  the  words  ^**^u  and  tife-N».  Wfl  must 
therefore  translate :  '  Let  not  the  powers  be  stirred  against  me  nor  the 
rulers  take  counsel  against  me.'  In  other  words,  it  is  an  allusion  to  the 
Psalms,  yet  an  allusion  of  a  kind  which  could  hardly  have  been  intro- 

*  Another  MS  has  /i*>  ii  initead  of  fiijiiv.     Wright's  Syriac  U  confirmed  by  the 
sixth-century  palimpsest  at  Suiai  {Stuitni  Sitiaifica  ix,  p.  33), 


. 
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duccd  by  a  translator.  In  place  of  the  'heathen'  mentioned  by  the 
Psalmist  wc  have  the  'power*  ■  of  eviL  But  the  allusion  to  the  Psalm 
disappears  altogether  in  the  (I reck  it  is  therefore  hard  to  believe  that 
the  Greek  is  not  the  translation  and  the  Syriac  the  original. 


a.    ON  TWO  EARLY  IRISH  HYMNS. 

Thk.  Irish  Liber  Jfymnontm,  so  admirably  edited  for  the  Henry 
Bradshaw  Society  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Bernard  and  I>r.  R.  Atkinson,  is  a 
collection  of  hymns  and  prayers  in  Latin  and  Irish  which  were  used  in 
the  early  Celtic  Church.  The  editors  have  pointed  out  that  in  two  at 
least  of  these  hymns,  the  Audite  omnes  of  St.  Scchnall  and  the  Altus 
Prmitor  of  St  Columha,  the  BlbOcal  allusions  go  back  to  Old  1-atin 
tests  and  not  to  the  Vulgate.  This  circumstance,  of  course,  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  these  two  hymns,  as.  it  is  a 
feature  wh  is  of  the  eighth  and  succeeding  centuries  would  have 

been  quite  unable  to  produce.  By  accident  some  of  the  clearest 
indications  of  Old  Latin  influence  have  been  left  unnoticed  by  the 
editors ;  in  view,  therefore,  of  the  general  interest  which  attaches  to  all 
the  earliest  surviving  monuments  of  Christianity  in  these  islands  it  may 
he  well  to  bring  the  evidence  forward. 

i.  The  hymn  of  which  the  first  line  is 

Aitus  Prositor  uetustus    Durum  ct  ingtnitus 

describes  in  11.  110-115  the  Last  Judgement,  in  words  derived  from 
Ezek.  xxxvii.     In  II.  u  1-113 

Erumptnt  mupittfaimo     CAir/ifm  at  poliandria 
Afuitdt  frtsentis  T  frigora  t     flaminum  liquesttntia 
UndiqHK  amglvlxiKtibut    Ad  eompagints  essibut. 

1  he  editors  (vol.  ii  p.  145)  very  truly  tcmaik  that  the  use  of  «mpa&> 
instead  of  iunttura  indicates  the  use  of  the  Old  Latin  rather  than  the 
Vulgate.  But  the  use  of  ftiliandrium  'a  cemetery1  in  this  passage  is 
surely  derived  from  the  LXX,  for  the  sallcy  of '  Hamon-Cog '  in  Ezck. 
xxxix  1 1  If,  where  the  bones  of  Israel's  enemies  are  to  be  collected,  is 
called  111  the  Creek  tA  iroXuaW)/j>av  toO  Tory.  But  this  Is  lost  in  the  Ijitin 
Vulgate,  which  has  multttudv  and  Arrw/ia.  The  word  polyandrium 
appears  in  the  quotations  from  Ambrose  and  Jerome  given  by  Sttbtt 

2.  The  hymn  of  St.  Secundums,  whose  Irish  name  was  Scchnall,  is 
an  unrhymed  Latin  acrostic  poem  in  praise  of  St.  Patrick.    The  absence 
of  rhyme  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  antiquity.     The  editor*  also  | 
out  that  I.  8 

undt  tt  in  taelts  patrtm  metgnifiCHi  dominitm 

contains  a  reference  to  Matt,  r  16  with  the  reading  mapti/itfttt  instead 
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of  tfwifiunt.  Magnificent  is  the  reading  of  Wordsworth's  E  and  K,  and 
akn  of  tbl  Old  Latin  MSS  a  b  g  kg  (r,) — i.  e.  it  is  tlic  reading  of  the 
European  group. 

Other  noteworthy  points  of  contact  in  this  hymn  with  Old  Latin 
p  arc : — 

I.  i  j  irt/emi  (for  '  mfcri '  Matt-  xvi  iS);  many  MSS,  including 
BELQRXV.  afff    [non  liquet  r] 

1.  i&  cum  usuris  (for  'cum  usura'  Matt  xxt  27):  EQ  rf  f  g  h 
[owi.  R  r) 

1.  45  maximus  (for  '  magnus"  Matt,  v  19) :  R  CypV«  Hicr  Vict-Tun 
[*m.  D  rt] 

L  GG  utstimrnto  nuptiaii  (for  'ucste  mipthli*  Matt,  nil  ir,  i»):  tf 
and  apparently  the  ancestor  of  r,,  which  has  '  ucstimentum  uestc 
nupti. 

The  distribution  of  documents  practically  speaks  for  itself.  But  tlu: 
reading  maximus  in  I.  45  is  of  curious  interest,  as  there  is  early  evidence 
that  it  excited  surprise  when  the  Vulgate  reading  had  become  alone 
familiar.  According  to  the  Irish  story,  translated  in  Liter  Hymnorum 
ii  4  f,  the  Auditt  omnts  was  the  first  hymn  made  in  Ireland,  and  the 
occasion  of  it  was  when  St.  Sechnall  and  St.  Patrick  had  made  up  a 
quarrel.  'Now  when  Sechnall  had  finished  making  this  eulogy,  he 
went  to  show  it  to  Patrick,  to  whom  he  said,  "  I  have  made  a  eulogy 
for  a  certain  son  of  life,  and  I  should  like  thee  to  hear  it."  ■  My 
welcome  to  a  eulogy  of  any  of  the  household  of  Cod,"  said  Patrick. 
Y,\\\  StChniU  began  his  hymn  nt  Btata  C/trtsfj,  that  Patrick  should  not 
hear  for  whom  it  was  made  till  the  whole  should  have  been  recited. 
Howcvcr.  when  Sechnall  uttered  Maximus  in  regne  cat  forum,  Patrick 

ul,   ■  How  GDUld  homo  be  maximus  in  (aetol*'     Sechnall  said  "Pro 

tsitiuo  positus  est  hk  sufertatiuus." '  This  little  story  clearly  shows 
that  maximus  uotabitur,  the  reading  of  St.  Cyprian  as  well  as  of 
St.  Sechnall,  was  likely  to  give  oiTencc.  Now  the  only  MS  which 
retain*  maxtmut  in  Matt,  v  19  is  Wordsworth's  R,  the  well-known 
Rushworth  Gospels,  the  Lxtin  text  of  which  was  written  by  an 
Irish  scribe  named  Mac  Regol,  though  the  Anglo-Saxon  gloss 
was  inserted  when  the  MS  was  at  Harewood  in  Yorkshire.  The 
fact  of  the  survival  of  maximus,  producing  a  reading  which  might  be 
misunderstood,  explains  why  two  other  Irish  MSS,  the  '  Book  of 
Armagh'  (D)  and  the  'Garland  of  Howth*  (r,),  omit  the  clause 
altogether.  Cod.  Usscrianus  (r),  the  leading  Irish  MS,  is  here  missing. 
In  any  case  the  presence  of  maximus  in  the  Rushworth  Gospels  is  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  really  Irish  character  of  its  tOCt 

F.  C.  BVKKITT. 
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ON  SOME  MSS  OF  THE  WRITINGS  OF 
ST.  ATHANASIUS:  Part  I. 

Some  years  ago  I  examined  the  texts  of  Athanasius'  Dc  fn<antafi<j*tt 
Verbt  in  all  the  MSS  in  which  I  was  able  to  discover  this  treatise.  It 
is  possible  that  a  brief  account  of  time  MSS.  ami  uf  oilier  with  which 
I  became  acquainted  in  the  course  of  my  inquiry,  together  with  -such  on 
estimate  as  I  was  able  to  form  of  their  mutual  relation*,  may  to  some 
extent  lighten  the  labours  of  a  future  editor  of  the  writings  of  this 
father. 

De  Montfaueon's  splendid  Benedictine  edition  is  imperfect  as  a  pre- 
sentment of  the  text.  With  several  of  the  MSS,  including  one  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  he  was  altogether  unacquainted  ;  the  readings  of 
others  were  Itnown  to  him  only  through  earlier  and  inaccurate  editions  : 
hence  his  apparatus  critiats  of  the  text  is  frequently  at  fault.  Of  several 
which  he  knew  at  first  or  second  hand — the  Codex  Goblcrianus  and 
the  MSS  used  by  P.  Fclclcmann— he  gives  no  account  :  these  it  has  been 
necessary  to  trace  and  identify.  Lastly,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  discover 
the  genealogical  relations  of  these  MSS. 

In  the  endeavour  to  supply  what  is  wanting,  I  have  been  assisted  by 
two  old  friends,  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Brooke,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Dean  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Cronin,  B.U,  Dean  of  Trinity 
Hall,  who  gave  valuable  help,  the  former  at  Geneva,  the  latter  at  Paris. 
But  I  am  principally  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Archibald  Robertson,  D.I  K, 
Principal  of  King's  College,  London,  who  most  kindly  allowed  me  to 
consult  him  during  the  whole  of  my  investigation,  and  has  sent  inc  many 
valuable  suggestions. 

I.  The  earliest  MS  I  have  seen  is  that  most  frequently  cited  by 
Montfaucon  as  Codex  Regius  (in  Orationts  /,  21  contra  Arwnm  he 
refers  to  another  MS  under  this  title  ;  in  Orafio  ///that  MS  is  cited  as 
Reg.  a,  and  this  as  Reg.  O.I  will  call  it  R. 

R:  saec.  xi  :  Pans,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  grec  474  (formerly 
numbered  2284):  parchment,  458  folios  arranged  in  quaternions,  signed 
at  the  bottom  left-hand  comer  of  the  recto  of  the  first  folio  ;  mcaaunn^ 
ix  j  y  8f  inches  :  written  by  the  same  hand  throughout.  Double  hard- 
point  lines  on  each  side  of  the  page;  letters  hanging  from  lines  across 
page  :  about  36  letters  to  a  line  :  31  lines  to  a  page,  Red  letters, 
larger  than  the  rest,  at  the  beginning  of  a  line  where  there  is,  or  hat  just 
been,  a  hrc  k  10  the  rat  Tin  HS  h  bound  in  red  <.i!f-  on  each 
cover  there  is  a  scutcheon  containing  three  fleurs-de-Iys  surmounted  by 
a  crown. 

Three  leaves  have  been  inserted  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume.  The 
VOL.  III.  H 
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first,  marked  AT  by  a  later  hand  than  that  of  the  transcriber  of  the  MS, 

is  headed  *nw£  AmptA'tit  rfjt  Kapohtryt  wvmtht,  and  contains  a  list  of  ttic 
treatise*.  This  list  nearly  fills  bo!h  sides  of  the  leaf.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  vereo  is  written  t  7*'  <ra<t>v  w  (approximately  =  the  number  of  the 
folio*).  The  second  and  third,  marked  B,  C,  are  much  later,  and 
contain  a  Latin  '  tabula  volurninia.* 

On  foL  1  a  begins  the  first  treatise,  which  Is  the  Oratia  fff&ntm 
Arianos.  No  proper  title  is  prefixed :  probably  the  scribe  hoped  to 
write  an  elaborate  title  afterwards,  and  forgot  it.     By  various  hands  arc 

written  (i)  t  HiffKUv  boyparubv  n>0  ht  Ay.  irpt  9/141V  nfiavatriov  roil  nryiktx/  r*ri 
apiuuf*v%  (ii) — written  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  obviously  not  intended 

10  be  the  permanent  title — rnu  /»y.  dy»,  ?r/>r.  tjitiw  fliftaffc,  a$nv,  Kara  aptav*n>t 

(i.i)  cr^nii  filler  t»u  «u.  dwvoiov,  (iv)  a  notice  which  lias  .so  much  faded 
that  I  was  able  to  read  only  the  word  idy/ioroc,  (v)  1 7  £W«  avnj,  r^e 
tinvijs  t^c  n*pi'£ot'.  Nos.  (ii)  and  (iv)  appear  to  be  rather  older  than  (v), 
which  I  think  is  the  work  of  the  writer  of  the  pinax.  On  the  recto  of 
the  last  leaf  the  concluding  treatise  is  followed  by  tow  x*  »<*«-»<«•* 
W£a  (tal  \4pit  t,  and  this  by  another  faded  notice  of  which  I  could  read 

only  +  qv  .  .  .  njf  *vp'i(ov  &ia   tv    xv   ry*Vcro  t  .  .  .  otuk   firtX&oi    xmukrjt   /i'«ra^of 

dim  t^c  oyias  a^ijat.  ...  On  the  verso  is  a  lament  over  the  fall  of 
Constantinople,  by  a  late  hand.  The  monastery  of  Dionysius  is  that  on 
Mt.  Athos  founded  by  John  Alexius  III  Comnenus  of  Trcbizond,  in 
1385  :  *CfM(o*  I  suppose  is  Cariez,  the  capital  of  Athos,  mentioned  in 
Cuuon's  Monasteries  of  the  Levant,  The  MS  seems  to  have  been  taken 
thither  from  Constantinople. 

The  first  treatise  is  not  numbered  ■  the  second  is  153,  the  Ep.  I  ad 
Serapionem  iy,  and  so  on.  They  are  numbered  in  the  pinax  t,  a,  6,  &C , 
for  the  three  treatises  following  the  Oratio  IV V.  Aritwos  are  numbered 
separately  there,  although  not  in  the  MS  ;  7-23  (pinax)  =  24-40  (MS) : 
41-69  (MS)  are  not  separately  numbered  in  the  pinax,  which  howe%«r 
does  number  the  A*aj«iprvpia  Uvri$n  at  the  end  of  the  ffistoria  Arianorum 
ad  Monackos%  and  also  the  Tomus  ad  Antiochenos. 

The  contents  of  the  MS  are  as  follows  (I  have  given  Montfaucons 
short  titles  of  the  treatises  as  they  appear  in  Migne's  Patrologia  Graf  fa, 
S.  Athanasii  Opera,  Tomi  xxv-xxviii,  and  the  number  attached  to  each  in 
the  MS)  h- 


Oratio  III  contra  Arianos. 
22  Oratio  IV  contra  Arianos. 
In   illud   Omnia   mini    tradita 

sunt,  &c. 
H«pl  o**6ao*uXurt  or  De  Doctrina 

{Migne,  P.  G.  xxv  439). 
Dc  Sabbatis  et  Circumcisione. 


33  Epistola  I  ad  Serapionem. 

24  Epistola  II  ad  Serapionem. 

25  Epistola  III  ad  Serapionem. 

26  Epistola  IV  ad  Serapionem. 

27  De  decretis  Nicaenae  synodL 

28  Eusebii   Caesaricnsis    epistoU 

[et  syrnlxuum]. 


*9  Depositio  Aril  ct  soeiorum. 

30  Encyclica  Alrxandri  epistola. 

31  Concilii   Nicacm  epistoU  ad- 

versus  Arium. 

32  Canstantini   epist.  ad   catholi- 

cam  Alexandriae  ccelcsiam. 

33  Constantini    epistoU    ad  epi- 

scopos  ct  laicoa. 

34  Constantinus  Ario  ct  sociis. 

35  Constantinus    aduersus    Euse* 

bium  ct  Thcognin. 

36  Constantinus  TheodotO. 

37  De  scntentia  Dionysii. 

38  Apologia  de  fuga  sua. 

39  Apologia  contra  Arianos :   ton- 

t aiming  documents   numbered 
stfarvtlii\\ 

40  Cone.  Alexandrine  epistola. 

41  EpistoU    Iulii,    &c.   (to    (nj 

int/usive). 


71  EpistoU    ad    Sernpioncm    de 

raorte  Arii. 

72  Historic  Aria  nor  urn  ad  roona- 

chos. 

73  De  Synorlii. 

74  Apologia  ad  Constantium  Imp. 

75  Eptaoia   ad  loaanem  et  An* 

tioclium  Prcsbytcros. 

76  Epistola  ad  Palladium. 
Epistola  ad  Dracontium. 

78  EpistoU  ad  Afros  Episcopos. 
Tomus  ad  Antiochenos. 

79  EpistoU  ad  Iouianum:  fattawed 

by 
So  Iouiani  Epistola  (in  Mlgnt. 
P.  G.  xxvi  813,   No.  80 
prttedti  No.  79). 
81  Petitiones  Arianorum. 
82  In     r^ttioncin     ct    Cruccrn 
Domini. 


70  Encyclica  epistola. 
Nos.  28-36  arc  of  course  not  by  Athannnius.    No.  26  is  followed  by  the 

note  tih<&  rov  Kara  apuavwv  cai  nvrvuarof.m^tav  rnv  Ayiov  a&nvaeim:  At  the 
end  of  27  is  wilt  ten  urn'or  (m  ctrut  &  \6yos  «ul  «S  *i«r*  atrvr  ^pfikown  tnr\ 
riiP  X'r  Airy,  ^roi  rw  /imrtXtuitr  rmaroX^v  araytvvtrxtvBa*.  In  the  margin 
of  29,  Totro  npk  ititv  irpb  avrov  ff  Xoyutv  «5$*i>#  ypafufvat.  In  the  liiar^n 
37i  £*/"*  Tu*  *'£  Krl  ^*/yu**  Qttatii*  (tut  eW  uvrwtr  it/vrwf  fu»  fij)u»nj*«'tw  Mr 
Q*a\av9ia». 

Nos.  42,  43  are  the  letters  of  the  Council  of  SarchVa  printed  in  Migne, 
xxv  cc.  312-324.  Our  scribe  marks  with  asterisks  the  passage  printed 
between  brackets  on  c  317  (lines  i-i8)in  the  first  letter ;  and  after  the 
heading  of  the  second  (No.  43)  and  the  opening  words  «ol  irp'u*  pi*  *«£'«* 

fjpat  ra  -,p upfutra  rrjs  ivkajitiat  iftut,  he  adds  «<"  £ia  TO  ttfat  avr^v  itnjv  ftcrrtmuWa 
t^c  Kph  avrfjv,  f/ri\t  Tyf  wpirt  rljv  itiKrfir'tav  /!X <£ii-3  ir\tj*  ruv  irpAc  ro  riXot  ntrrrj- 
HtMHiw.    hiirtKu'ptfrj    vypaQus    otu   to    firj    CciT(/iwt'<;Mi*    k<i!    t»/*   Ofluud.    #*«.    ri 

x-v*- 

In  No.  72  the  opening  words  only  of  two  letters  of  Constantius  are 
given,  with  a  note  (which  is  correct)  that  the  whole  will  be  found  in 
No.  47,  which  is  one  of  the  documents  contained  in  the  Apologia  contra 
Arianos. 

The  original  MS  from  which  part  at  any  rate  of  R  was  copied  placed 
the  de  Synodis  (R's  73)  before  the  Historic  Arianorum  ad  Mono/ho* 
(R'i  7*).    This  is  proved  by  a  note  (corxectly  given  in  Migne,  xxv  796) 

Ha 
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where  the  scribe  takes  credit  to  himself  for  altering  the  arrangement, 

i -.on       The  note  ends  &<tt<  raXwc  irpwnj  rvrocrm  <J  wfAt  nit 

The  numbering  of  the  treatises  in  K1  further  shows  that  n  hove  here 
the  second  pari  (or  vulume)  only  of  ;i  MS:  the  first  i«rt  must  have 
contained  20  trcatir.es,  of  which  the  last  two  were  probably  Omtionrs  I, 
//  *-.  Arinnow  the  tuclfth  treatise  must  have  been  the  Tomus  atf 
Antiocfcnos,  foT  in  the  second  pari  (our  R)  the  trcaiisc  ends  abruptly, 
after  about  a  third  has  been  written,  and  a  note  is  inserted  in   the 

I  in  ;il  the  he-ginning  of  the  fragment  nporyp^tpt  #ic  it?  Xrfyoi*  to  5\o*. 
Light  will  be  thrown  on  thcflc  phenomena  by  a  consideration  of  the 
next  MS. 

II.  S:  wee.  di:  Paris,  Bihliothetnie  Nationale,  Coislin.  -15  (formerly 
numbered  13.5);  parchment,  contained  originally1  435  folios,  arranged 
in  quaternions,  signed  at  the  bottom  right-hand  corner  of  the  recto  of 
the  first  folio  (but  in  many  cases  this  cornet  lias  been  cut  away,  1  uobably 
in  the  process  of  binding),  and  occasionally  also  on  the  last  folio: 
1 2  J  x  8fc  inches  :  written  by  the  same  hand  throughout.  Douhte  hard- 
point  lines  on  each  side  of  the  page ;  letters  hanging  from  lines  across 
page:  about  36  letters  to  a  line  :  30  lines  to  a  page.  Letters  occasion- 
ally stand  out  of  the  line  a  little,  of  the  same  site  as  the  rest.  The  US 
is  bound  in  brown  calf:  on  each  cover  there  is  a  scutcheon,  containing 
a  chevron,  above  which  are  two  five-pointed  stars,  and  below  a  lamh  ; 
this  is  Chancellor  Seguier's  coat  of  amis.  Inside  the  first  cover  is 
pasted  a  note  ■  14  Paquet.  MSS  grecs  de  St.  Germain  des  Pres-  Nos. 
45  =  46=47  et  47  bis.' 

Several  paper  sheets  have  been  inserted  at  the  beginning,  which  arc 
blank,  except  the  last,  which  contains  a  Latin  table  of  contents,  the  work 
of  Montfaucon  himself  (see  his  note  in  the  Catalogue  of  books  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Coisliniana,  ohm  beKueriana,  Paris  1 7 1 5).  These  are 
followed  by  a  parchment  leaf,  marked  A,  containing  a  list  of  the  treatise* 
(I  think  in  the  hand  of  the  scribe  of  the  MS)  in  red  ink  (which  is  not 
used  elsewhere),  headed  irmi£  atptfUU  (sis)  t^c  ypa^t  rati  flitfXfov*  At 
the  lx>ttom  of  the  recto,  after  the  mention  of  treatise  16,  is  written  by 
another  hand  rw  ayiat  pom*. 
The  first  treatise  begins  on  fol.  1  a  :  it  is  headed  roii  «V  rfy/n.c  wfii  ij/*i»» 

rIAiiMii[f,i;  ap^umuKiinov  uAt£av3fm*ug'  *aru  <tOu'Xu>*:  the  last  ends  On  fol.  4j4  1/  ; 

it  is  followed  by  the  note  which  occurs  in  the  same  place  in  R,  ri\»t  rov 

'  Sec  also  the  note  riKot,  *t.A.  at  the  end  of  treatise  36. 

'  The  leaf  which  originally  followed  fol.  31a  lias  been  destroyed,  perhap*  in  the 
binding  :  only  a  ragged  edge  remain*.     It  contained  part  ot  Orttho  III  e.  At 
between  *«i  $  3*  row  *.ir,,^i  61  ir  and  r£  ifo/ram  r..-i  Jiti>&9  (Migoe,  xxvi  c. 
1.  4*^  c.  330,1.  I|). 


'h  n$t,«ia>v  vol  nviv^iOT<HM\f*v  r*v  Ayiov  u&ixra&ujv.      On    the    VerSO  ihCTC  IS 

note  in  small  characters  of  which  I  could  decipher  only  the  fust  line — 
(  =  jwj»i j  mwrrSpi"v  «'t  r>'it  *if. 

The  following  ore  the  treatises,  with  the  numbers  attached  to  them  :— 
Oratio  contra  Genie?; 


Oratio  dc  Incarnatione  Verbi. 
De     Incarnatione    Dei    Verbi 
(J/fylfj  twiii  89). 

4  De     Incarnatione     et     contra 

Arianos. 

5  Contra      Apollinarium      liber 

primus. 

6  Contra      Apollinarium      liber 

sccundus. 

7  Scrmo  contra  omnes  haereses. 

8  Epistola  ad  Epictetum. 

9  Kxpositio  Fidei. 

10  (Pontif.     Horn,    et     Athanagh 

Epistolae)  I.iberii  Epistola. 

11  Athanasii    rescriptum    ad  Li- 

berium. 

12  Tomus  ad  Antiochenos, 

13  Contra  Sabellianoa. 

14  Quod  Linus  sit  Christus. 


15  Epi*tola   ad   Adelphium   epi- 
jui. 

16  Epistola  ad   Maximum   philo 
sophum. 

17  In  illud,  Profccti  in  Pagum. 
Eptstola  ad  EpiscopOs  Aegypti 

et  Libyae. 

19  Oratio  I  contra  Arianos. 

20  Oratio  II  contra  Arianos. 
2i  Oratio  III  contra  Arianos. 
2a  Oratio  IV  contra  Ananoe. 

23  In    illud,  Omnia   mihi    tradita 
sunt,  &c 

(;.;  1     )  >r    1  t-.i-nin:!. 

(25)  lie  SabliatisetCircumci.M 

(36)  Ep.  ad  Serapionem  I. 

(27)  Ep.  ad  Serapionem  II. 

(28)  Ep.  ad  Serapionem  III. 
(39)  Ep-  ad  Serapionem  IV. 


In  the  last  treatise  the  words  rtpi  ft«  si  ypatfuov  t&i\»<rat  *\<ryy*\tiuiO 
}ijrovt  wyylywa*!  (see  Mignc,  xxvi  648)  begin  a  frtth  line.  In  the 
margin  is  written  t»5  tv*yyi),i *-•»•  jnjr<»\/,  A  later  hand  has  prefixed  *»v 
+intnt  irtftt  and  has  added  rfrnt  r^r  tit  rA  rnvtifi  t&  rtyio*  fSKatrtprjuiat. 

The  numbers  after  33  arc  by  a  later  hand1,  as  arc  also  the  till 
(written  in  the  margin,  not  in  the  tort)  to  (34),  (25) :  no  titles  wet*  g 
to  these  in  the  pinav  wlm  Ii.tm*  pi  for  an  occasional  Abbreviation  of  the 
title,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  MS  :  a  later  hand,  however,  has  added 

t&.   mp\  IkfiaomXiar,    c*.  mpi    tra&fiaTot    rn!    niflirrtfirjt   «V   TrjQ   /|<iftoi>   and    ha* 

altered  the  numbers  of  the  treatises  which  follow  to  <i. .  .  .  *6.  The  same 
hand  has  added  at  the  end  a  separate  title  and  number  to  the  latter  part 

of  treatise  29,  namely  >*.  9nfiOt  w,i<W  ritr  avrbv  yrt/it  tou  tCayyiXiwoif  fiifroU  ^roi 

t^f  «t  t£  irvtvpa  ri  3yw»  fiXaafa^is,  which  corresponds  with  the  altered 
text. 

At  the  end  of  2  is  written  tAoc  roO  irrpl  tijc  lvu*6pa*n fpttuit  \&yovt  and  at 
lhc  end  of  18  r&w  w»c  «ori  apruwZ*  a  Xoyov.  The  last  words  of  *o, 
:tt  (25)j  (29)  are  written  tnctjtflkiv. 

1  J  am  uot  sure  whether  (Ilia  a  true  of  the  last  three  lilies. 
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Opposite  the  title  of  7  there  is  a  note  £<r©i  «ri  x***«h.  Opposite  those 
of  10  and  12  Cn  *$  (  =  Ct™«  'Win*')-  Treatise  18  (not  numbered  fxr 
imurium)  in  cnlilled  rov  cV  aytoir  .  .  .  Kara  dpnwitv  \d-/v%  o,  and   in  tlic 

margin  is  written  oSror  o  tmvQa  3  \6yot  rov  &yiov  (Wirwov  ?r  n#»  ri* 
nirty/xi  </>&)*  fl  tfttprrnt  kiu  mSf/patr  &*  &  tixtrrrtflfirr  #v  t»  *y'  *t<fia\et't»  rov  y  \6yav 
riif  nirrA  rot  pucap/w  2&  rov  tfrnjcoVm/  uu?ut>Wutf  vaXaurriir?  rov  Jiro  ypa^ia- 
rixwF  3  Tor  irap<JrTa  Xoyo*  oro/xdfn  d  8c  n»  etrioir  63^  [l. C.  0«o3*Y*M  £  rVitfcow 
rijc  tfmpntf  dvifp  Xoytot  col  trvfypappara  varnXfXoirw  a^toyrurra  *'*  ra  tarn 
ayvorjraiy  auToC  flioXoyo>  riraprvf  rui'  .lyi'ou  uAiwcnwv  ««ru  upf  im-to*- Xuyuv  tw^ufii, 
ro»  mi  «V  t*2«  tw  wo*",  rtraprav  mtfUvov  [i.e.  No.  3l]  ot  ^  *»p*7'  <»I  «/wia» 
fiapiriK    us    cVnm    Kplvwnnt   &nu£  droVrrunu   ymVtfat.      Treatises    ly— 22   arc 

numbered  the  2nd,  3rd,  4U1,  and  5th  XJyoi. 

It  will  be  seen  that  treatises  12,  19,  20  are  exactly  those  which  vre 
expected  to  find  in  the  first  part  of  that  MS  of  which  R  is  the  second 
part.  It  is  probable  that  the  scribe  of  S  had  before  him  the  two  parts 
of  that  MS  and  copied  them  to  the  end  of  R  26  (  =  3  29).  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  concluding  treatises  of  S  (21-29)  correspond  exactly 
with  the  first  treatises  of  R  (to  36).  The  titles  of  the  treatises  S  26-29 
correspond  with  those  of  R  23-2G.  R  has  no  title  for  21 ;  his  title  for 
23  has  been  erased,  possibly  by  the  scribe  of  S.  The  same  notes  occur 
in  the  margin  of  both  MSS  in  treatise  32  (™ic  aa$f)d<i(t>vr*r  «ol  mw 
uXXout  tWtivtit  AVraf,  iptoOm  »fiwi,  again  xp6i  roiis  XVyimiu  if*  fl"  <J  Xifrym  «V 
ri  ft  a  mttrritptvef  inrrtpov  9i  wf>o(HiiXrjrai  &V  rjpav  (R  ;  S  iy*«)  p*  iffutt 
HTiotiafltv,  again  tA  irtpl  vnjijSaT&p  ta\  mprrotiijt  JW#  fttivro  [the  referenci* 

being  tO  S  25  j,  and  lastly  air<&«£«  aire  rou  Xtvtruevv  jrtfil  Tqt  rtf)' tfl  lrpi'iypan 

fiuKp&pov  otHtpcebn).  Montfftucon's  collation  of  the  readings  of  the  two 
MSS  shows  how  closely  they  agree ;  where  S  varies  from  R,  the  variation 
is  due  to  careless  transcription  (see  esp.  Migne,  P.  G.  xxvi  c  385  note 
77»  4°5  n-  77i  4,3n-  T7  an^  'ne  'ont5  omission  due  to  hornoeoteleuton 
c.  425  n.  85).  R  has  suffered  erasure  since  S's  transcription  was  made : 
thus,  the  words  appearing  in  S  between  aai  ipya  rvyxn»a*r*t  oCn  £<nr«p 

<Vydt«rai  n  $<6s  dtrairai  ipya(taOai  and  «Cr«  nuda  *r/Mftiro»  (Mi^nc,  XXVI  C.  349, 

1.  33)  have  been  erased  in  K,  leaving  a  gap  large  enough  for  the  omitted 
matter. 

I  infer  that  the  transcriber  of  S  stopped  his  work  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  Epistle  toSerapion  on  account  of  the  note,  quoted  above,  which 
occurs  there  in  R,  WW  rov  *ata  ibnavAr,  k.tA. 


It  will  be  convenient  to  notice  at  this  place  three  descendants  of  S. 

(i)  Codex 'Goblerianu3'(Montf.):A.D.  1 320-2  r :  the  work  of  the  reader 
Roinanus:  London,  British  Museum,  Harl,  5579:  '  liber  chartaceus 
ex  Covellianis  numb.  xix.  cum  notulis.*  The  adjective  signifies  that  the 
MS  belonged  to  John  Covel,  who  became  Master  of  Christ's  College, 
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Cambridge,  in  if»8ft.  He  was  formerly  Chaplain  to  the  British  Embassy 
at  Constantinople.  A  MS  of  the  Gospel*  (Karl.  5776)  is  reported  to 
tOBtain  a  notice  thftl  the  MS  m  pHNfttfd  to  COftl  bf  Uuik-I,  -At-vm 
bishop  of  Proconncsus,  in  1664  :  thi%  MS  may  have  been  prrtcntcd,  or 
bought,  at  Constantinople  at  the  same  time.  Certain  MSS  were  bought 
from  Covel  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  (Robert  Harley),  and  so  passed  into 
this  collection. 

There  are  198  folios,  measuring  9}  by  0{  inches :  about  thirty-six  lines 
to  a  page  :  bound  in  quinions.  The  whole,  including  a  very  few  mar- 
ginal  notes,  is  the  work  of  one  scribe,  whose  handwriting  is  very  small. 

The  tonfra  (Jentes  begins  at  fol.  1.  This  is  preceded  by  twelve  leaves, 
most  of  which  are  blank.  The  two  first,  written  in  the  elvWDth  century, 
contain  Latin  liturgical  matter  [the  name  of  St.  Dysibod  'confessor* 
and  '  pontifex  ■  points  to  the  monastery  founded  by  the  Irish  abbot- 
bishop  of  that  name  (ob.  700  a.  d.),  and  culled  after  him  Disciibutg,  tn 
the  diocese  of  Mainz],  On  the  eleventh  is  written,  presumably  by  Covet 
himself,  i'u  «  *u^iXof  1  y.  yrywi/un? ".  1330.  Below,  by  another  hand, 
the  part  of  Polycratcs'  letter  cited  by  Euscbius,  //.  E.  iii  31   1-3.     It 

is  headed   IloAuitparovff   Bwiio^ou   apxiemtrcwrov   ityivov'    «   r^s    rirnrroX^f   rijff 
wpfit  fiitrttpn  fbv  .*i... ..... ■-  ^XMHfPBPffW  rrjf  ittyiXrjt  /»•«/"}(  !    begins  »a\  yrtp 

4ui  kutu  rr/r  diw,  and  Cnds  «V  itptuv  MoJfOffOh  Except  for  it*  substitu- 
tion 01"  dvarrtirawai   for   dvawaCtra^  and  Ot    &  for  *0,  UlC   t€Xt   agrOO*    With 

Heinichen's.  The  panegyric  on  Asia  Minor  is  natural  in  a  Constant!- 
nopolitan  MS. 

On  the  verso  is  a  pinax  in  the  hand  of  the  transcriber  of  the  MS. 
The   twelfth  folio  contains  .1   l.itin   lisi   with   i<  to  the  0  BH 

meliman  edition,  giving  its  pagination:  there  is  a  note  beiow  *mira 
lortfonum  varietas  inter  hunc  librum  ct  impresses." 

On  fol.  198  a  after  the  conclusion  of  the  last  treatise  (the  doxology  is 
shortened  to  «V  *«  M  rf  <v  7M*"'  £  i  Wf«)  is  written  \npl  At^ap-noXf' 
ftntaru  duayvaKmj.  hovt  jurff.  Eleven  folios  follow  all  blank  except  the 
last  two  which  COOtinuc  the  liturgical  matter  Riven  at  the  beginning. 

The  treatises  are  the  same  as  those  of  S  and  occur  in  the  same  order. 
This  MS  is  copied  from  that,  as  the  following  considerations  prove. 

There  arc  many  intentional  omissions,  e.g.  in  the  doxologic*  •»»  is 
omitrcd  at  the  end  of  No.  22 ;  and  #f«  r<*)r  atinmr  «w»  at  the  end  of  14. 
Romanus  shoitcns  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  2,  writing  «  q  Alfa  for  fiV 
01  am  fu$'  06  .  .  .  ifjjp,  makes  9  conclude  with  W£a  </>«><*  «k  r*v«  nlii*oat 
and  writes  nothing  at  the  end  of  18  after  A*'  of  ry  woTpi  (^)  &£n.  Titles 
of  dignity  are  also  omitted,  e.  g.  in  10,  toC  rtnottampwrurov  after  Aifl»pw, 

and    th»<t>i\*irr<tTO¥    emVnmw    aX*£ai>6ptiat    before    otfa«itrior '.       He  repeats 

1  Compare  the  omission  of  J  ivutApto*  before  tlaQhat  t^Migne,  xzv  c.  1  ji,  1.  47),  and 
ot  ,l  w,ui  ton  'KMtpi  foipafupoot  be*or«  LTaatow  (ib.  e.  tyj,  I.  8).      Dr.  Robertson 


S's  note  in  the  margin  of  iS  (p.  tea  tvpra\  chiming  trim  h  «r«Ai  5  to  & 
wapiiv,  omitting  tou  dyiov  flAiMurtov  (Wi),  W  after  ffr^poc.  tci"  before  rwioirA* 

irw,  r^r  before  «fr«pof,  and  X^V"'  and  «'•*  T**«  *~  f*vg*i  at  the  end.  He 
adds  however,  for  the  sake  of  clearness  *ara  aptuww'  fa  after  $«p«t**. 

A  further  proof  that  this  MS  has  been  cupicd  ftom  S  ma>  l>e  found 
in  the  ending  to  4.  At  the  end  of  this  treatise,  after  the  words  vpat  r^r 
prtinfl«ai>  t^c  rXntijc,  Montfaucon  point*  out  that  S  has  added  two 
jjaragraphs  which  had  been  omitted  in  their  proper  places  earlier  in  the 
treatise.  The  scribe  of  Codex  Goblerianus  reproduces  them  just  as 
they  stand  At  the  end  of  the  treatise. 

His  omissions  are  many,  e.g.  in  the  <k  Incarnathnc  (No.  i\  Mignc, 

XXV  C.  97,  II.  43—5  TV*  AiWiim'pyidi»  .  .  .  Mjiiffcrro  [the  omission  Of  yh?  trapo  .  .  . 

rotfovfy,  ib.  11.  14.  *5i  is  due  to  S's  error,  as  also  that  of  t6  W  cWt* 

anodavitT&tf  C.  IG1»  I.  47]  ;  ixrf*  aKrjfif]  ^at^vai  toy  6t6v  (c.  IO&,  1.  t,l), 
akkh  fT/>>c  'InnnWnut  piv  ini}tmivr*  (c.  117,  II.  s6,  2j)t  «i*  A*  tow  Wimvffg  .  .  . 
drdV   (c.    165,  U.   4^-44).  an<l   l*   W    u>fwfor  .  .  .  XfJiffnfr  (c.    l8q,    II.   j.5, 

44).  All  except  the  last  arc  clearly  due  to  hornoeoteleuton.  Hi? 
omission  of  small  words — conjunctions  and  the  article— are  noticeable 
(compare  the  note  on  iS  quoted  above).  Thus  in  a  single  page 
of  Migne  (xxv  e.  164)  he  omits  *«"  six  times,  and  «*  w  once:  also  the 
words  empatrajcv  (L  2i,  before  Aav^A)  and  Mpanroi  (1.  45) '.  He  gives  a 
fictitious  appearance  of  originality  to  his  reproduction  of  S's  note  to  the 
seventh  treatise  (^froc  ra\  jruftaioc)  by  writing  rCror  A  Xoyot  wc  «V'<>*  cVk. 

ruD  ntyuXtm  Tifta  afluvtur to v  «WtV*    aK\a  £tv>i  kcu  \v&il»%-  ur  »i  nXi'ttrra, 

(ii)  Codex  Felckmanni  1  anonymus:  saec.  xvi :  paper,  938  foil.  This 
belongs  to  a  Genevan  collection  of  late  MSS  of  which  I  will  write  !. 
It  is  a  copy  «»f  the  Goblerianus,  written  by  a  scribe  who  knew  little  or  no 
Greek.  Thus  he  writes  «  «y»wro«i^«i*t  ad  oytvrjra  vKrjt  ntprrotrjKU'ttv  (for 
irfirotaaaVai),  and  (fot  oIk  t tftudtjOij tra*  imt'tv,  irpir  tA  pnAVa  oinuv  t6*  yuo- 
pevup  niT;»c"ov  «iVo»  *<i)  frXfU-iflr/Hii)  ia«  i^oSrjOfjaif  *l  rttiyar  npvs  rti  pfjbtY  qltmt 
Tbib  yrvofuvav  dvtjitnv  ttvm  Kiit  jrA«i ■*<?*  ;c. 

(iii)  Paris,  Bibliothequc  Nationale,  grcc  475:  sacc.  xvi:  paper,  467 
foil.  This  is  a  copy  of  S  (made  before  the  leaf  after  fol.  31a  had  dis- 
appeared), with  which  i:>  Luntcnts  exactly  cnrrrs|H>rid,  somewhat  care- 
lessly and  unintelligent!)'  written.     At  the   end  there  is  a  note  WX** 

tot  irapiivTtit  fiiffXiov  rov  Ayiw  liBatHKTiov  Kal  rw  Oiv  &6£a. 

xiivdnt  is  written  for  tr/rcW,  iVrriw  for  rccTair,  WteXow  for  IMK&v,  ivavriap 
<Wo«  for  cV  aVopftiov.  These  mistakes  are  corrected  in  the  margin.  The 
writer  has,  however,  the  wit  to  be  puzzled  by  an  error  in  S,  though  ho 

writes  I  '  Romanus  is  a  Church  "  Reader  "  utterly  otast  of  services,  doxologies,  *c., 
and  gmdg«  ivriting  even  an  dpf/v  more  than  be  can  help.' 

1  Again  in  twenty-four  line*  (xrv  c  Iftf,  I.  35-c.  I  j6,  L  5)  he  has  omitted  tlic 
definite  article  three  limes  and  «I*  twice,  and  has  sutotituted  dAXi  for  5\o. 
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is  unable  lo  correct  it.  A  line  in  that  MS  ends  •M3'«'*T*  uri  rfi*  a  ;  the 
scribe  forgets  that  he  has  not  written  fcwfrrw,  and  begins  the  next 
[which  I  think  is  the  first  line  of  a  new  page]  with  oftr«  yap  A  ^wt  «flv 
which  should  have  followed  Jtoftiin  In  this  MS  a  gap  of  about 
thirty-three  letters  is  left  between  *»*  u  and  owrw. 

S's  note  at  the  beginning  of  7,  ^«wr  ml  vv&iior,  i»  repeated  :  that  at 
the  beginning  of  18  is  tamely  cut  down  to  ©Jto*  i  *<ipi*v  \&yot  h  {tie)  rw 

If  the  conclusions  we  have  reached  are  correct,  R  ib  the  only  inde- 
pendent authority  we  have  so  far  examined  for  the  treatises  that  it 
has  preserved,  and  S  for  all  contained  in  that  MS  except  treatise* 
21-39  inclusive. 

III.  Li  saec.  xiii:  London,  British  Museum,  Burney,  46  :  parchment, 
0S2  folios,  raj  x  9$  inches,  arranged  in  quaternions,  signed  at  begin- 
ning ami  end  :  two  of  the  quires  (73-79  and  256-262  inclusive)  have 
seven  leaves  only,  but  no  Bitter  haa  been  omitted:  the  last  quire 
(270-282)  has  four  leaves.  letters  hang  from  hard-point  lines.  The 
first  letter  of  the  first  treatise,  and  the  ornament  ahove  the  title,  are 
red  :  so  also  the  title  of  the  last,  and  those  of  its  sections.  Occasionally 
the  first  letter  of  a  line  sLamlx  uut  where  there  has  been  a  change  uf 
subject  in  the  line  preceding.  The  ink  in  many  ports  of  the  MS  has 
faded,  and  has  been  retraced  by  a  later  hand. 

The  MS  is  bound  in  two  calf  volumes  which  arc  lettered  '  Codex 
Burneianus/  The  first  ends  with  the  words  oC  mto  rtroo  trvi>ni*\<ypu*iv 
aiTiocr  (lhefic  occur  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  qufao :  they  belong 
to  the  Oratio  I  J  e.  Arinnos  [Mignc,  xxvi  c.  280  1.  22]),  and  the  second 
begins  with  the  words  that  follow,  dxxa  feaUXtp&w,  m.  r.  A. 

In  the  middle  of  fol.  113^  occur  the  words  trvmjvW  ri  ir/#»*,»'/M<*« 
pwara  twv  Otiw  ypufwy  [Mignc,  xxvi  c  1 48, 11.  21,  22 1 :  the  latter  halt  of 
the  page  was  left  blank  by  the  transcriber,  probably  on  account  of  the 
roughness  of  the  parchment:  fol.  ii4«r  begins  with  the  words  t£  kuAwt 
fUr  ytypawiv*  [#.].  So  again  the  whole  of  fol.  \\%b  has  been  left 
Hank,  but  no  matter  has  been  omitted,  fol.  1181?  ending  &  atov  ml  tin 
rover  uli/rao  ofaXXoionw  iVti*  &<>  itul  wo  and  fol.  llQrt  beginning  wipl 
rrjrr  i*av9puirrj<T*w  avrov  itarrjfr  apxi*p*xTvvr)tr  [Migne,  XXVI  C.  l6&,  1L  I5"1  7]* 

By  a  much  later  hand  lias  been  written  on  fol.  113  b  M  <rol  m  JXffioa 

pij  KfiTttrxvf&clqv  #?r  t2>¥  aid m'  iv  rj}  &**aiaa\vi)  «rw  pvtral  pt  *a\  /£«Xov  >M, 
ytvov   pttt   Wf  0¥    ifTtpmnritrTTiP  ml    ftl/tor   f-^vpow  rtn>  aitaat  pt  [Ps.  XXX  (xxxi) 

TO.  a,  3  ^ :  the  spelling  ttartvxvtdttnp  for  Karataxt  the  omission  of  3  a,  and 
the  reading  &x»p6r  may  possibly  give  some  clue  to  the  history  of  the 

MSI,  and  below,  t  dl  to  >>prj  tw*»  fta<v  itycttftjff  pi  w!jj»r.  r/pcrnlff  tKKdpirpvvar 

6  $v  mi  tmvw  tri :  and  again  on  foL  1 1 3  h  by  the  same  hand  the  first  six 
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vend    of    P*.    XX*ili    (xxiiv),    n^oyfysm   rir    npoor    iw   rarl    mrupu    m 

opposite  the  nrst  verse  is  written  Sfrf,  sc.  ■  do  not  copy  th 

The  whole  of  the  MS,  including  several  marginal  notes,  is,  with  tbe 

above  exceptions,  written  by  one  Land- 
It  contains  the  following  treatises  : — 

Oratio  contra  Gcnics.  ij.  Rcfutatio  hypocr.M-*  Meletii. 

Oratio  de  Incarnationc  Vcrbi.      14.   Epistola  id  Epictcturn. 


15.  Crmtn  AnoHinanum  liber  II 

16.  Contra  ApoIIinaiium  Ubci  I 

I  f,     III    H  (L'TT.V  foi'i  «vffyyvX&w>  ri'Ot 

*►  #firj  Xvyv*,  c.t.X.  (A/r^w, 
xxvi  649). 
18.  De     Vassione    (*4/t<*r,    xx^^ 

-'■  i 
JO-   Epistola  ad  Marcclhnurn. 
»o.   De  Virginitate. 
a  1.  Tcstimonia  dc  Com  muni  Ei 

sentia  Vatris  ct  Eitii  ci 

tus  San* 


,. 


Disputarin  rnntra  Arium. 
Epistola  ad  Episcopos  Aegypti 
et  Libyae. 

5.  Oratio  I  contra  Arianos. 

6.  Oratio  II  contra  Arianos. 

7.  Oratio  III  contra  Arianos, 

8.  De    Incamartom    ct    contra 

Arianos. 

9.  Epistola  Encycliea. 
to.  Epiatola  I  ad  Serapioncm. 

11.  hpistola  II  ad  Scrapionem. 

12.  Bpbtoll     Catholica     (  1A  '••■, 

xxvii!  bi). 

The  last  tTentisr  ronrlndrs  with  the  word*  (arrangrd  rrrm^AfU)  r*  w 
k  imi  /<rw.  Thc*c  words  occur  at  the  bottom  of  fol.  28a  6  ;  the  OCfr 
indications  that  the  MS  never  contained  more  matter  arc  the  otm^ 
arrangement,  and  the  fact  that  the  quire,  unlike  those  which  precede, 
contains  only  four  leaves.  There  is  no  subscription,  or  any  notice  of 
the  place  where,  or  the  scrihe  by  whom,  the  MS  was  written. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Nos.  12,  13,  17,  i3,  19,  20,  21  bare  not 
appeared  in  the  Vans  MSS. 

L  is  the  original  of  three  sixteenth-century  MSS,  which  I  will  caM 
Gf  M,  T.  Their  agreement  with  L  us  very  close:  the  obviously  faulty 
readings  of  that  MS,  e.  g.  4w*m»  (for  Am  wwi»),  4y*io»  (for  ii>wr)y  rtf  (for 
ni™),  nwpmnXXi»  (for  ntptnoXJLp)  arc  reproduced  by  all  three:  the  second 
of  these  errors,  and  probably  the  first,  are  due  not  to  the  original  write? 
of  I.,  but  tn  the  1  1   passages  where  the  ink  had   faded.     G 

contains  the  same  treatises  as  L,  and  in  the  same  order  ;  but  through 
x8  {df  potucne  Dei)  a  line  is  drawn,  and  a  note  is  inserted — 'hoc 
fragmentum  est  ex  oraiionc  integra  cuius  titulus  idem  '  Treatise  ar  is 
followed  by  the  Quatsti&ntJ  AJiat  (Mignc,  CCViH  77.1-79f>)»  to  which 
no  title  is  prefixed:  this  treatise  again  by  the  Quimm<pif  in  Greek. 
I  do  not  know  from  what  source  these  treatises  arc  drawn.  M  and  T 
omit  18:  M  gives  the  Quitum$uft  but  T  doea  not     To  the  title  of  3 

{Disputatio  contra   Arium),   which  is  given  in   L  as  rou  aurad 
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«**i  »«  ***«»»  #v«&»  Tfivt  «p«»or»  G  adds  eV  Jtit  t5»  Aim  traprar««r  f  •". 

*  W*  "^  «K>«#ot*  ^oaiAcwc  c«i^rraKTiV>v  and  m  the  margin  ««!  m 

M^nW  rarrro  ©-iX/Worcou  jcoI  cnwcoiroii  5<0fmov  AcfMpOtf:    hr  MM 

•  to  doubtful  in  writing  the  last  word  whether  it  should  end  *v  or 
•w  MT  follow  G,  placing  In  the  text  of  the  title  the  words  in  G's 
ttfltyrt     Again,  in  all  three  (but  not  in   L)  the  Ora  Hones  /,  II,   III 

ftmtra  Ananas  arc  reckoned  as  the  second,  third  and  fourth :  the  £f>istota 
GdEphtffoi  Ae$ypti  tt  Libya*  being  apparently  reckoned  as  the  firs*. 
I  feliere  G  to  be  the  original  of  both  M  and  T. 

(i)  G:  wee.  xvi  ;  a  the  first  of  three  volume*  in  the  Public  Library 
*t  Geneva  {numbered  mg  29)  :  paper,  arranged  in  quinions.  The  MS 
pBOfcssc*  to  contain  773  pages.     But  pp.  21,  it,  containing  part  of  the 

d   Gmtet   (between   ry  vrjr  $t^njrov  <W/jim   and    nfriw  *«    "»'  fiAyot  ty* 

aMig&cxxvc  32,  I.  41-c  36.I.  11)  are  missing,  so  also  pp.  579. 580;  and 

Pf.  263  f  are  wrongly  numbered  969  f.    The   MS  is  proved  by  its 

«=cntaits  to  be  tliat  cited  by  Mcnlfaucon  as  '  Keklcmanni  2  anonymus.' 

The  following  note  has  been  prefixed  to  the  contents  of  the  volume ; 

En  1595  on  prSta  au  Sr.  Commelin  ce  Manuscnt  Grcc  de  S1-  Athanase 

icloit  en  son  emicr,  pour  rimprimer.     11  cut  encore  a  sa  disposition 

MS  fort  ancicn  des  dialogue*  sur  la  Trinity  atnhue  a  $'.  Athanasc. 

est  en  parehemin      Th.  de  Bexe  le  donna  pour  la  premiere  fois  au 

P»bUc  en  1570,  et  il  fut  imprimtf  par  Henri  Etienne.    Le  Sr.  Commelin 

Iprda  ce*  MSS  jucqu'en  1619  quoi  que  son  Edition  de  Sl.  Athanase 

ttt  paru  en  1600.     II  paroit  par  les   Regitres  de  la  Ornpagnic  qu'on 

«o*  fort  mccontent  de  In!.    Voici  le  Rcgitrc  de  1619  pag.  276  ct  187. 

«  1732  on  a  fait  rclicr  tout  ee  qu'on  a  pu  ramasser  de  ce  MS  de 

max,  et  on  en  u  Gait  tiuis  rolumta  in  fol.    On  a  au&i  fait  rclicr 

*«  Dialogues  aur  la  TriaiteV 

(71*  first  of  these  volumes  is  the  MS  G  which  is  now  before  lift. 

«K  seconj  contains  four  distinct  MSS  by  various  hands.    (1)  A  MS 

ttfcrrtd  to  by  Montfaucon  as  '  Felckmanni  3/     It  appears  to  be,  like 

^  the  contents  of  these  volume*,  not  earlier  th3n  the  sixteenth  century. 

">t  arranged  m  qumiona,  and  contains  (a)  Vita  S.  Atkanasii  ex  interto 

•*fcrv[cf.  Migne,  xxv colt  clxxxv-ccxi],  (a)  Oratio  contra  Gentts,  {c)  part 

tf  it  Synedis,  (J)  p*rt  of  de  Stnttntiu  Dwnyiii;  {<)  £p.  ad  imnm 

it  A*ti#Atim,{J)  Up.  od  Palladium  prcsbytcrum,  (f:)£p.  ad  Vraton/ium, 

£*)«&  Incantation*  tic.  Armas,  (/)  In  Paxsionem  et  Crucem  Domini. 

four  leaves  ( 1  tt-i  *6)  arc  now  missing  from  llic  last  treatise1,    (a)  Two 

'  Lame  portiens  of  (ei  and  (it)  have  been  deliberately  omitted  by  the  scribe, 

w-hoftc  object  icrini  to  have  been  10  supply  uwfnl  rxtrncM  'mm  ihrv  treatls**, 

Ml  to  rewrite  the*  in  full.     OrcMinnnlly  h*  omit*  whole  «<mtenee*in  the  extracts 

■•  tnMtoenbe*,  or  adaa  *  few  word»  la  explain  ■  reference  to  what  his  precede! 

H*  d*m  about  half  ♦nly  of  the  tit  Synotfa,  emiUuiR  *11  that  follows  .IaV  a^wnVfcu 

*■*•*«  (Mianc,  n%1  c.69J,  II.  jo,  11)  u  fur  »»  MmZmi  U  i^is  rip  ^Xt/tinar 
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shoil  fragments  beaded  (i)  Frogmen  turn  tpistoiae  Afan'ia&i  Imftratoris 
(beginning  »ul  u<r£\cv»w  r^v  riayfj  mWu  and  ending  p*rtX9<iv  «■  tj 
\nXKiAfiwuv)  and  <ii)  Athanas.  Akx.  c.  Ananas  (beginning  cw*v  cai  &' 
htpm  and  ending  m  M  vq'av).  (3)  j6o  folios  arranged  in  quaternions 
containing  (he  same  treatises  as  L  4-9  inclusive.  It  is  the  work  of 
two  scribe1*:  the  former  wrote  the  fust  two  treatises,  the  latter  the 
remaining  lour.  This,  1  think,  is  '  Fclckmanni  5-'  (4)  The  Qrutio  JJ 
c.  Ariarros  cited  by  Montfaucon  as  *  Felclcmanni  4/ 

The  third  volume  contains  (1)  the  ill-written  transcript  of  Cod* 
Gal'/erianus,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  (p.  104):  cited 
as  'Felckmanni  1';  (2)  26  folios,  the  work  of  two  BcrfbflS,  containing  part 
of  the  de  Incarnations  ct  contra  Ariaws  (beginning  «*>«^oi«7>  tax.  m 
*•<>>  goiw  atTwM  /irirtf^'^otioi*'  (Mignc,  xxvi  c.  1005,  II  7,  fy.  the  F/*iit+fa 
Encuiica  and  £/>.  i  tut  Sempiontm  (these  are  the  eighth,  ninth  and 
tenth  treatises  of  L).  Possibly  this  may  =  *  Felckmanni  6.'  1  have 
been  unable  to  find  'Felckin.  7/] 

Corrections  have  been  made  in  the  margin  partly  by  the  transcriber 
where  he  found  he  had  blundered ;  partly  later,  for  the  sake  of  the 
printer  of  Cornmclin's  edition,  to  the  pages  of  which  references  are 
also  made  in  the  margin.  Printers'  marks  are  frequent  alter  p.  62  (near 
the  end  of  the  c.  Gtntes) :  on  p.  63  there  is  a  note  '  das  ist  schon  alles 
gedruckt';  references  are  given  to  readings  of 'mss,,1  cbas\  and  in  the 
Qmasmgtie  to  ■  MS  Palat.' 

(ii)  M  :  a.  o  1548:  Munich  University  library,  Cod.  Gr.  a6.  Paper, 
353  folios,  measuring  13^  by  9  inches,  arranged  in  quaternions.  On  the 
last  folio,  at  the  end  of  the  Quicumque,  is  written  t-ao*  .i/i^  and  (below) 
e'jifittxow}Aoir  3*ntimtn)t  6  «  povtyifimriat  ptTU  n)*  TT(i/Ki3otfir  rijl  aWroS  irrtTpiAoi 

Mttis  iwaitli<6>vac  Aery  fyQimvro*.  Embenes,  of  whom  I  shall  have  to  speak 
again,  has  entitled  the  first  treatise  (the  c  Gcittes)  toO  U  iryfoi  nrpfe  |pi» 

«i6n*Mif (nt  miTfnUfi\t>v  a\t£arbptiat  Kara  ryciapwp,  pOSStbly  preferring,  3S  he  WAS 

a  Greek  himself,  the  last  word  to  AX^wv.    The  MS  is  very  carcl< 
written. 

(iii)  T  :  saec.  xvi :  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  B  9.8.  Paper,  folios 
measuring  13$  by  q\  inches,  arranged  mostly  in  quaternions,  every 
fourth  quire  being  a  tcrnion.  The  name  of  the  transcriber  is  not  given. 
The  MS  was  given  10  the  College  by,  and  bears  on  both  covers  the 
arms  and  initials  of,  Silvius  Flwcs,  Chaplain  of  the  College  as  late  as 

(c.  749,  1.  47)  inclusive.  The  words  that  follow  arc  prefaced  by  the  words  U  rfti 
JinoTDATJt  n<fii  ra/v  ifYotifrajv  iv  Tp  'AfHujvy,  4f.T>.  Later  on  (c.  764)  he  omit*  a  few 
line*  awl  introduces  the  next  extract  with  ir  rij»  avriji  iwiamkijr.  Conalantuiv 
letter  and  the  Ulihop't  reply  at  the  end  are  omitted.  Similar  phenomena  recur  ia 
the  next  treatise. 
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1637  but  not  En  1*540  (the  records  for  the  two  intervening  rears  have 
herafr*).  Nothing  more  is  known  of  its  history.  The  pagination  ia 
ioKttn.'i,  the  scribe  in  numbering  the  pages  having  places 

Ifaao  cot  turned  ow  two  leaves.  After  the  T*sftm>wta  is  added  the 
tRStise  (xxi)  entitled — ddarod'ov  nptdpw  AXi&w&ptiar  trpftc  &yrioKn*  «*pl 

J»'ffw  tat    drtrpMLuv  fr/Tr/uurwr  «V    rati    Otiaif    yjhlt/juif    U7Tt>^uw^ivutv    Kill    nop& 

lir*)pmnoU  Jmytvmctuw  itf.*iX»it«pnv. 

Frederic  VValus. 


ADDITIONAL    MOTE    BY    THE    REV.    A.    ROBERTSON,    D.D. 

Br  the  courtesy  of  Bishop  Wallis  and  of  the  Editor  of  the  Journal 
I  b*:  teen  allowed  to  sec  both  parte  of  the  Hishop's  most  interesting 
■We  ta  proof.  Unfortunately  severe  pressure  of  work  has  prevented 
oj  uving  the  attention  I  should  have  wished  to  the  questions  dis- 
amed.  But  I  should  like  to  note  one  or  two  minor  points  that  have 
coctntd  to  rne:  all  of  them  happen  to  have  reference  mainly  to  that 
fart  of  the  article  which  is  printed  in  the  present  number. 

ii)  The  lines  on  the  verso  of  folio  434  of  S  (see  above,  p.  10 1)  are 

OC*rr  a  trivial  scribbling.      1  rL.nl  t  n-m  ui   follows,  /*(j»-i  <r(irr«/i£/ii'ou  «tV 

b)  I  had,  for  the  reason  to  be  referred  to  below,  quoted  the  readings 
tftbe  'GobJeruuiOS1  <m*c  above,  p.  102)  in  my  edition  of  the  de  fntar- 
■*♦*,  under  the  *>mbol  R.  As  BudiOpWaJHs  '  commandeers  '  R  for 
uncertainly  more  important  MS  described  at  the  head  of  his  article, 
I  bwe  taken  the  opportunity  of  a  new  edition  of  my  Greek  TcaI  to 
wUuiute  *  11'  lor  K  as  the  jymbol  for  the  Harleian  MS. 

(3)  The  Bishops  conjecture  that  *  H  '  was  acquired  by  Covel  at 
Ccmttntiooplc  as  late  as  1664,  or  indeed  at  all,  can  hardly  be  main- 
t*«d.  The  MS  was  used  by  Felckm.inn  in  preparing  the  Basel 
Eicon  of  1601,  and  the  r^mr  ' '  ioblerianus'  is  due  to  him.  The 
WS  in  bet  bears  the  name  of  Goblet  in  two  places,  viz.  folfo  j,  '  sum 
Jufi  Gcblcri  LL  doctorU/  and  on  folio  a  19  b,  '  justini  Gobleri  Goarini 
U/doctoris  uttc  mj  11.'  die  same  words  ate  apparently  icpcatcd  below 
nathc  substitution  of  'codex  sum'  foT  the  last  iw •  •  w  n.l ■:. 

(4)  I  am  not  fully  persuaded  that  CH'  is  a  direct  nipy  of  S  (sec  almvr, 
ft  103)1  The  discovery  of  the  first  part  of  R  might  throw  light  on  the 
question.  But  meanwhile,  my  main  reason  is  the  presence  in  H  of 
s  certain  ling  in  tk  Incarn,  ch.  xiii  a  (p.  19,  I.  18 
in  my  edition).  Here  S  inserts  w  before  rfsW,  while  H  omits  tt  Tha 
raiding  of  H  is  too  good  to  be  due  to  conjecture;  the  scribe  betrays  no 
capacity  of  the  kind.  Moreover  Traversaii,  whose  translation  date*  ban 

I  jo  (in  Italy;  his  Greek  text  is  represented  by  no  MS  known 
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to  me),  read  this  passage  without  the  m$.  [Of  the  MSS  of  whl 
second  port  of  Bishop  Wallis'  papeT  speaks,  the  BaseJ  MS  (B)  has  tbcS 
inserted  *«?.  while  two  of  its  supposed  defendants,  tho  Oxford  MS  (0^[ 
and  the  Cambridge  MS  (C),  omit  it.  This  appears  to  me  to  constituted 
an  unexplained  group  of  '  rcaidual  ■  phenomena,  which  may  point  to  tbeS 
use,  by  the  scribe  of  O,  of  more  than  one  original.  In  any  case  the= 
point  is  worth  consideration.] 

(5)  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  cancelling  the  maccuraii 
reference  to   H   in   my  Prolegomena  to  Athanasius  (Nicene  Library, 
vol.  4).    When  it  was  written  1  had  not  begun  the  study  of  the  MSS 
the  dt  Intormattone ;  it  was  shortly  after  the  Prc/tgom/na  had  gone  to^ 
press  that  the  facmnilc  in  the  Palcographical  Society's  publications 
mc  to  identify  the  Codex  Gobkri&nus  as  the  Harlcian  MS. 

In  conclusion  I  would  express  my  entire  belief,  apart  from  the  tew 
details  1  have  touched  upon,  in  the  correctness  of  Bishop  Wallis' 
results.  Even  as  to  No.  4,  1  am  quite  open  to  conviction.  It  roust  be 
gratifying  to  all  students  of  the  Fathers  that  the  Bishop  lias  found  i: 
possible,  amid  his  exacting  labours,  to  pursue  his  fruitful  investigations, 
of  which  I  trust  we  now  see  only  the  beginning. 

A.    ROBLRISOS. 


1  m  m 


ADVERSARIA  CHRGNOLOGICA. 


U  Tatian's  Chronology  of  the  Ministry. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  a  tendency  has  been  manifesting  itself, 
and,  especially  in  Germany  and  America,  has  been  gathering  strength 
as  it  proceeded,  to  attempt  at  Mrst  tn  detail  and  now  on  a  more  extended 
scale  a  rearrangement  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  earliest,  and  not  the? 
least  satisfactory,  of  these  suggestions  was  made  by  the  late  Archdeacon 
J.  P.  Norm  in  the  Journal  of  Philology  for  1871  (pp.  107-11  a):  be 
simply  transposed  chapters  v  and  vi,  and  accounted  for  the  error  in  our 
extant  copies  of  the  Gospel  by  the  hypothesis  that  chapter  vi  was,  like 
chapter  xxi,  a  Galilean  appendix  added  after  the  Gospel  had  been 
written,  and  inserted  by  mistake  at  somewhat  too  late  a  point.  In  this 
case  '  the  feast  of  the  Jews '  of  v  1  (reading  17  iopnj)  would  without 
difficulty  be  identified  with  'the  passover  the  feast  of  the  Jews '  which 
had  been  mentioned  (according  to  this  rearrangement)  not  long  before 
as  'near/  in  vi  4 :  and  the  general  scheme  of  the  chronology  of  the 
Gospel,  with  its  three  passovcrs  or  two  full  years  in  the  Ministry,  will 
remain  untouched.  Of  other  transpositions  on  a  similar  or  smaller 
scale  two  may  be  briefly  mentioned  In  «  I  ]i.  1  vll  w,  21-13  tne 
sudden  reference  to  the  miracle  of  healing  recorded  in  v  5-9— an  ercnt 
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itcd  on  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Gospel  by  an  interval  of 
'en  months  at  least  nnd  perhaps  of  as  much  05  sixteen  months— 
cannnt  bur  excite  surprise.  No  doubt,  if  Archdeacon  Norris*  trans- 
position  of  chapters  vi  and  v  be  accepted,  the  difficulty  is  reduced  to 
smaller  dimensions  :  yet  even  so,  the  proposal  of  Wendt  to  remove  the 
paragraph  (vii  15-21)  bodily  to  the  end  of  cb.  v  Is  not  without  its 
attractions.  And  again  in  the  account  of  our  Lord's  trials,  ch.  xviii 
13-35,  the  present  text  with  its  apparent  confusion  of  the  two  high 
priests,  and  iis  repetition  on  both  occasions  of  the  statement  thai  'Peter 
was  standing  and  warming  himself,1  afforded  at  least  some  justification 
for  Spitta's  attempt  at  rearranging  the  verses. 

But  of  course  the  great  and  obvious  blot  on  all  these  hypotheses 
was  the  absence  of  external  evidence.  We  in  England  have  a  whole- 
some res|)cct  for  the  evidence  of  documents,  and  we  are  accustomed  to 
demand  that  the  evidence  of  documents,  if  it  is  not  accepted  as  it 
stands,  shall  at  least  be  explained :  and  when  proposals  arc  made  which 
neither  accept  nor  attempt  to  account  for  the  external  evidence,  we  are 
apt  to  dismiss  them  as  unworthy  of  consideration.  And  if  the  pre- 
misses in  this  ease  were  sound,  I  at  least  should  not  quarrel  with  the 
conclusion.  But  with  regard  to  the  text  of  the  Gospels— it  is  only 
of  the  Gospels  that  it  is  as  yet  possible  to  speak  definitely — it  seems 
to  me  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  consider  the  question  of  devia- 
tions from  the  traditional  text  beyond  any  that  Dr.  Hort  proposed- 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  almost  every  piece  of  evidence  that 
has  come  to  light  in  the  twenty  years  mnce  Dr.  Hort  wrote  has  con- 
tributed its  quota  to  the  proof  cither  of  the  antiquity  or  of  the  wide 
distribution  of  the  so-called  Western  text.  And  when  once  the 
'Western '  text  is  accepted  even  as  only  on  a  level  with  the  Alexandrine 
text  represented  by  IS,  the  task  is  not  at  an  end,  it  is  only  just  at  the 
beginning:  for  we  are  still  far  from  the  knowledge  of  a  continuous 
1  Western  '  text.  The  codex  Bezae  has  undoubtedly  an  ancient  clement 
in  its  text  ;  but  it  has  also  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  idiosyn- 
crasies of  its  own,  and  these  have  to  be  detected  and  isolated  before 
its  evidence  can  be  made  available.  But  with  the  exception  ol  D 
and  the  Ferrar  group,  we  have  no  Greek  authority  of  the  first  class 
on  which  to  fall  back.  We  arc  reduced  to  the  earliest  known  stages 
of  the  Latin  and  Syriac  versions,  and  of  these  we  possess  at  best 
one  incomplete  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels  in  Syriac,  and  in  Latin 
the  first  half  of  St.  Matthew  and  the  second  half  of  St.  Mark  with  the 
fragmentary  quotations  of  St  Cyprian  spread  over  all  four  Gospels. 
No  doubt  new  discoveries  may  add  lu  our  documents :  and  no  doubt 
too  the  sifting  of  the  evidence  wc  have  will  largely  reinforce  the  materials 
available  for  reconstructing  the  '  Western '  text     But  if  the  authority 
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for  die  word*  of  the  Em  -  to  be  sought  primarily,  orcra 

partially,  from  the  'Western'  text,  it  most  be  admitted  that  a  prohim 
lies  before  us  whirh,  if  it  may  well  ait  I  forth  ail  the  energies  of  Chnstai 
scholars,  will  make  heary  calls  alike  on  their  patience,  their  cautst, 
and  their  courage. 

To  apply  these  tentative  conclusionB  to  the  case  immediately  bete 
us  is  to  urge  that  we  must  not  be  too  sure  that  'evidence  of  documoa' 
as  tt*  have  1/  is  exhaustive.  The  Smaitic  Syriac  supports  the  rearms* 
ment  of  the  accounts  of  the  trfasi  before  -.phas-  *si 

in  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  October  1900  (ii  141)  I  \naid 
out  that  our  liest  available  I-atin  authority  bears  negative  witness  00  tat 
same  side.  It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  if  wc  had  more  fust  dss 
'Western'  witnesses  for  the  text  of  St.  Johns  Gospel — if  the  cote 
Bobien*ifi(£)  we-rc  mare  complete^  or  if  81  r>pri.in'%  quotations** 
less  fragmentary— external  authority  might  not  be  found  far  at  lad 
some  other  minor  transpositions.  It  is,  however,  the  special  pwpast 
uf  ilns  uutc  lo  dm  .id mi^it  to  the  latest  and  earliest  reams— t 
ments  of  St.  Johi  on  the  one  hand  to  Tatian'*  Ditto 

dut-in,  and  on  the  other  to  the  proposal  by  an  American  scholar,  M 
13.  W.  Bacon,  in  the  Amtruxn  J*,urn*!  0/  Thtvbgy  for  October,  t«cc 
of  a  reconstruction  which  is  certainly  drastic  and  would  result  in  a  wort 
unlike  what  we  have  known  BS  the  Fnunh  Gn*i>el.  "I*o  tf*ii 
only  of  the  notes  of  time  in  the  Gospel,  Prof.  Bacon  gives  them  is  tat 
following  order :  vi  4  Passover  ni^h,  iv  35  the  fields  white  to  ham* 
v  1  'a  feast1  [Pentecost],  vii  2  Tali  >.  sa    Indication, 

Passover  nigtl,  sfl  I  lb  days  before  Passover  Jesus  comes  to  Betham. 
ii  13  Passover  nigh  ami  Jiaus  goe*  UP  lo  Jerusalem  (ii  M-tj  are 
spurious).  The  result  is  a  Ministry  of  a  single  year,  and  an  agreemeit 
between  St.  John  and  the  SynoptiJts  in  (be  posftsOn  of  the  clcansiaj 
nf  the  Tempts  :  hut  it  is  a  result  nnd  an  agreement  which  leaves  the 
present  text  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  hardly  explained  by  the  pteax 
•deliberate  editorial  adaptation.'  The  author  of  the  scheme  defends  t 
with  the  claim  th.it  'the  phenomena  belong  to  the  field  nf  the  httstT 
critic,'  'the  hJgbtf  crista  will  be  the  last  to  admit  that  we  have  hect 
a  mere  question  of  text  and  Htffatf  msdlrtfll.'  But  at  the 
Prof.  Bacon  is  not  unwilling  to  shelter  his  results  under  1 
of  the  Diatessaron ;  'all  the  major  transpositions  arc  su 
T.vtian':  ami  1  welcome  the  opportunity  of  examining  briefly,  yet 
fully  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  when  writing  on  tr>  (  i  Mnwlugyof 
the  New  Testament,  the  Gospel  arrangement  of  Ta*.  inn's   Harmoay 

,  for  purposes  of  reference,  the  chapters  and  I  Mr. 

Hill's  very  useful  edition  of  the  DfetesstJOll  (£dinbttlghy   1894)*  U* 
grouped  the  matter  into  larger  divisions  on  my  own  accon 
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The  resultant  arrangement  of  the  Ministry,  considered  especially  with 
reference  to  St.  John's  Gospel,  seems  to  be  somewhat  as  follow*: 

i.  Tatian  iv  §  z& — vi  {  24  :  the  Baptism,  followed  by  the  Temptation, 
the  first  call  of  the  disciples,  the  miracles  of  Cana  and  of  the  draught  of 
rushes,  and  the  baptising  in  Judaea.  This  section,  which  ifi  closed  by 
the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist,  contain*  ihe  following  portions  of 
St  John's  Gospel :  i  29 — ii  1 1,  iii  22— iv  3. 

a.  Tatian  vi  5  25 — xx  §  45:   a  purely  Got  uitry,  beginning 

with  the  healing  of  the  nobleman's  son  at  Capernaum,  Jo.  iv  46-54. 
but  containing  practically  no  other  elements  from  St.  John  except  at 
the  end,  where  the  Call  lean  episode  of  the  feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand 
with  the  subsequent  discourse  is  introduced,  Jo.  vi  1-71,  cf.  Tatian  xviii 
§  ai— xx  §  xx.  Thus  the  Passover  of  Jo.  vi  4  is  the  first  pajwovkr  of 
Tatian. 

3.  Tatian  xx  $  46  marks  the  beginning  of  a  tendency  in  our  l-ord'a 
Ministry  to  move  in  a  wider  circle,  first  towards  Tyre  and  Sidon,  then 
lo  Samaria  (here  Jo.  iv  4-450'  is  brought  in,  Tatian  xxi  {§  8-49), 
finally  to  Jerusalem  with  the  first  visit,  that  for  the  unnamed  feast 
(Jo.  v   l-47  =  7W/>*rt  nil   $  0-55):    il    is    just    [hismIiIl-  (but 

no  more)  that  Tatian,  like  Archdeacon  Norris,  may  have  meant  to 
identify  this  visit  with  the  Passover  whose  approach  he  had  already 
mentioned  (Jo.  vi  4—  Tatian  xviii  }  24),  Chapters  xxiii-wvii  in  Tatian 
are  mainly  from  the  Synoptists,  and  contain  nothing  from  St.  John 
save  two  brief  references  to  Galilee,  Jo.  iv  45^=  Tatian  xxiii  }  3, 
and  Jo.  vii  1  =  Tatian  xxvii  {  30.  In  chapter  xxviii  Titian  takes  up 
St.  John's  Gospel  again  with  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  atCOND  visit 
to  Jerusalem.  But  it  must  be  noinl  tlui  only  Jo  vii  a-31  appears 
here,  and  the  narrative  proceeds  with  Synoptic  matter,  the  scene  of  which 
is  undetermined,  as  far  as  Tatian  xxx  §  30. 

4.  Tatian  xxx  }  31  combines  a  notice  from  St.  John  'After  that  was 
the  Jews'  feast  of  Unleavened  Bread'  with  various  indications  from 
St,  Luke  (Tatian  xxx  §  31  b  =  Luc.  xvii  xi  ;  xxxi  %  6  =  Luc  xiii  32 ; 
xxxi  $36  =  Luc.  xix  n)  of  our  Lords  purpose  to  make  His  WAy 
gradually  to  Jerusalem,  which  culminate  in  a  THIRD  visit  to  Jerusalem 
at  a  SKCOND  fassover  (Tatian  xxiii  §  1  =  Jo.  ii  13/i  and  following). 
Here  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  recorded  in  St.  John  at  the  bflgtastBg 
of  the  Ministry  is  identified  with  that  which  the  Synoptista  place  on 
Palm  Sunday.  With  the  cleansing  is  associated,  as  in  St  John,  the 
visit  of  Nicodcmus  (jo.  iu  1-2 1  =  Tatian  xxxit  Jf  27-4?)*  The  scene 
still  remains  at  Jerusalem  and  Bethany  till  St.  John'*  Gospel  is  taken 


1  Jo-  >v  4.<  *  «*thc  Galiluni  IiulI  '  sccu  nil  llmt  He  did  at  Jerusalem  U  Che  fcut') 
i»  necoMrlly  umUted  heir.  Mace  do  v.sJt  Co  Jcm»Iem  )iu  yx%  been  recorded.  It 
tokinmrtrtt  in   tartan  xxiii  |  3,  *fl*r  Hir  vmil  for  thr  I'raU  of  Jo.  v  I. 
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up  at  vn  31  tgun  (JJtAwi  xxxiv  J  <S\  and  from  this  point  onwards  t* 
moron  arrompaniex  the   Fourth   <J;>n;x:1   with    m  ■Mg1|   a   bmft, 
past  the  feast  of  I  be  dedication  1  Jo.  x  :  s  »  Tirta*  xxxrii  $  95)  to  tbedax 
of  the  Ministry  at  the  THIRD  Passover  (Jo  xil  1  =  Tatian  xxxix  §  i> 

c  proceeding  to  estimate  tbc  arrangement  of  Tatun  as  a  «bok 
i:  will  be  as  well  to  clcmr  up  one  sonalt  pom:  where  both  Mr.  itxa*t 
Hill  and  Prof.  Bacon  have  fallen  into  error.  Both  of  them  identify  tat 
phflUtt  just  quoted  from  Tati*n  xxx  J  31,  'After  tli.u  w.is  the  Jew 
feast  of  Unleavened  Bread/  wilh  Jo.  v  1,  although  the  Utter  verse  hs 
already  been  used  by  Tntian  in  xxii  §  0  Unnecessary  confusion  west 
be  introduced  by  this  identification  into  Tatian's  already  suraoeaa 
confused  system :  and  in  fact  the  phrase  in  xxx  §  3 1  ta  taken  bva 
Jo.  11  13a,  anile  Jo-  ii  13*  and  subsequent  verses  follow  on  when* 
Fourth  Gospel  13  next  drawn  on  at  xxxii  §  t.  No  doubt  the  Eajhi 
words  1  have  quoted  hardly  seem  to  correspond  closely  enoug- 
tlie  /yrvs  J?  r*  vrtVira  t»*  "IwAaiM*  of  Jo.  H  1 3.  But  (i )  the  Sinai:*  Sjw 
renders  r«V*a  by 'feast 'in  Jo.  xi  55. and  by* ur leavened  bread//?- 
H  1$  and  vi  4  (it  it  defective  for  ii  13) :  and  (n)  the  I-atin  reprcsenucw 
of  the  Diatcssaron.  the  Codex  Fuidcnm  of  the  Vulgatr,  rcaxfc  see 
(ed.  Rankc,  p.  100)  *  post  bacc  in  proximo  erat  poach*  dies  -fan 
coram.'     I  do  not  douh:  re  that  the  text  of  Tat  tan  at  tfn 

point  depends  not  on  Jo.  v  t,  but  on  Jo.  ii  13, 

This  is  the  only  case  in  which  any  doubt  can  be  raised  e 
identification  of  any  uf  the  that  1  the  Dutcssaron.     To  an 

them  up,  they  occur  in  the  following  order :  Jo.  vi  4  Passover  ca£ 
Jo.  v  r  unnsmod  feast  (possibly  mc.int  to  he  identified  with  the  Rasa** 
just  mentioned),  Jo.  vii  3  Tabernacles,  Jo.  ii  13  Passover.  Ju  x  jj 
Dedication,  Jo.  xii  1  final  Passover.  [*.  is  clear  that  this  arrnngeccat, 
H  it  stands,  implies  a  Ministry  of  oscr  two  years,  since  the  rcidA 
FattOYcr— in  this  case  that  of  Jo.  ii  13—15  separated  from  the  fin: 
Ottf  by  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  from  the  last  Passover  tf 
the  feast  of  Dedication.  But  il  is  also  I  think  dear  tlut  the  Dbtessama 
is  not  arranged,  or  intended  to  be  arranged*  with  any  special  regard  far 
chronology.  If  we  are  to  loo*  for  principles  of  arrangement  in  f. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  they  were  two.  The  first  is  *e 
combination  into  one  of  the  two  recorded  cleansing*  of  the  TerapK 
which  cleansing  is  then  put  neither  with  St  Jnhn  at  the  first  Passover 
of  the  Ministry,  nor  with  the  Synoptists  nt  the  last,  but  by  way  of 
compromise  at  the  middle  Passover.  The  second  is  that  attention  s 
juid  rather  to  place  notices  fan  to  lime  uuticca :  the  general  pba, 
which  follows  here  rather  the  Gospel  of  St  I .uke  than  that  of  St.  Jobs, 
is  to  put  the  Galilean  preaching  early,  the  visits  to  Jerusalem  as  tar 
as  possible  late,  in  the  Ministry,  and  with  this  view  ti*c  only  dock? 
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of  a  festival  in  St  John  not  accompanied  by  the  mention  of  a  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  Jo.  \i  4,  is  thrown  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Ministry. 
It  is  a  more  difficult  question  when  wc  ask  oureclm  what  support,  if 
any,  the  Arrangement  found  in  Tat  inn  gives  to  the  hypothesis  thai  any 
of  the  transpositions  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  which  have  been  urged  on 
us  by  modern  critic*  were  present  Id  the  text  on  winch  he  worked.  Bat 
Frof  Bacon's  claim,  that  'all  the  major  transpositions  [of  his  scheme] 
are  supported  by  Tatian,'  goes  far  beyond  the  facts,  seeing  that  Tatun 
has  three  Passovers  and  Frof.  Bacon  only  two,  or  in  other  words 
Tatun  places  Jo.  ii  13  before,  hut  PeoC  Bttoon  after,  Jo.  vii  jr — xtr. 
I  thinlc  it  quite  improbable  that  Tatian's  text  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
really  differed  from  our  own  in  transposing  Jo.  ii  i$— iii  21  even  so 
far  as  the  middle  of  ch.  vii,  for  the  explanation  which  I  have  suggested 
above  seems  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  its  position  in  the  Uiatea- 
&aron.  But  it  still  remains  possible  (I  do  not  think  more  can  lie  said) 
that  some  of  the  lesser  transpositions  of  which  I  spoke  above  as 
proposed,  independently  of  Tatian,  on  internal  grounds,  and  which 
are  as  a  matter  of  (act  found  also  in  Tatian,  mag  have  actually  existed 
in  Tatian's  text  of  St.  John.  Thus  Archdeacon  Norris'  transposition  of 
ii:i]iii't-  vi  iru:  v  is  found  :il  ;o  in    Iaturi :   tfaoojjfa  it  ifaOoM  "i  Itrft  BOMB 

be  added  that  between  Jo.  vi  and  v  T.hmm  haotfl  also  Jo.  iv  4-45  ^* 
On  the  other  hand.  Wendt'e  separation  in  ch.  vii  between  the  account  of 
Tabernacles  and  thtr  tnragntph  which  ho  transfers  to  rhap.  v  (rm.  15- 
24)  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  Diatcssaron,  which  docs  indeed 
make  a  separation  in  the  middle  of  the  chapter,  but  after  v.  30  not 
r.  14.  In  the  account  of  the  trial  in  Jo.  xviii  our  present  text  of 
Tftttan  follows  closely  our  present  text  of  St.  John,  and  grTM  no 
support  to  Spitta  and  the  Sinai  Syriac :  but  it  is  possible  that  tl 
one  of  the  places  where  the  Arabic  translator,  or  some  predecessor  of 
bis,  may  have  restored  the  form  of  text  familiar  to  him. 


a.   Evu-hanil's'  Ciiroxoiocv  ov  mi   Ministry. 


Tt  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  utilise  this  opportunity  for  1 
attention  to  another  attempt  in  early  times  at  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels, 
made  with  special  reference  to  chronological  questions,  and  based  on 
an  arrangement  of  die  time-nutices  in  St.  John  which  in  some  details  is 
even  more  peculiar  than  that  of  Tatian— to  whom  indeed  1  had  at  one 
time  thought  this  later  '  Diatessaron'  was  directly  inricbted. 

In  the  fifty-first  chapter  of  his  Panarivn  Kpiphamus  is  concerned 
with  the  'heresy'  of  certain  persons  who  rejected  the  Fourth  Go&pcl 
and    Apocalypse,  and  whom   he  therefore  denominates   on   Ml   own 

t  % 
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account  'opponents  of  the  Logos'  or  Alofp '.    They  appear  to  h*Te 

'  I  venture  to  believe,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  or  aunt  modern  scholars, 
lb«:  the  Ak)|ri  wnr  not  OppMBfil  of  Montanixni  but  (li'tmHvcH  mi  offshoot  of  the 
Nant*tilM% — that  they  rejected  the  Fourth  Goapcl  not  because  il  conUmnrt  ttw 
promise  of  rhe  I'aracHe,  but  because  according  to  it  the  Fanelete  was  promised 
to  the  Apontlns,  while  tho  Montanitta  of  court*  identified  the  dispensation  of  the 
Parac'ctc  with  the  appearance  of  Muutmiua.  Nil  "iily  it  ih«-  (".»i- 1 i".i  ■. 
jLacIf  wholly  alien  to  the  Uontanbi  temper,  but  it  was  specially  and  Intimately 
connected  with  the  very  mm  with  whom  the  MnntnnwM  found  therosHvei  from 
tin-  ftmt  in  cenfltot.  Jf  wr  hrar  in  mind  the  deep- stated  inlijonum  h«t\v*>rn  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Phrygian  highland  and  their  Greek  neighbour*  of  the  province 
of  Am*,  can  we  wonder  that  one  branch  of  that  original  Hontaniat  movement  iu 
which  all  intelligent  Christianity  was  so  abhorrent,  wu  consistent  enough  to  cut 
Itself  off  not  only  from  the  contemporary  church  of  Melito  of  Sardli  and  Claudius 
Anottinsns  o|  Hierapolis,  hut  from  the  source  of  their  theology,  the  Johanniae 
Cospal  itself  1 

The  evidence  scows  to  me  much  more  in  favour  of  this  view  than  of  iu  opposite. 
Our  only  authontus  fw  this  sect  arc  Cpiphanius  Jtatr:  li  and  liv  and  Iicnacua 
(/fan.  III  xi  9  [xi  ia]).  Ircnaeua,  after  writing  of  the  Four  Gospels,  goes  on 
to  speak  of  those  who  had  more  or  fewer  Gospels  Marrlon  rejects  the  wlml* 
Gospel  :  the  Valcntinians  have  more  than  the  canonical  Gospels  :  others  reject 
only  St.  John.  These  *  others,'  he  tellj  us,  reject  St.  John,  'in  order  to  make 
void  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  which  in  the  last  times  lias  been  poured  out  on  the 
human  race.'  Ireiiacu*  is  of  course  referring  to  the  Pentecostal  outpouring:  i  but 
anti-Montamsts  certainly  did  not  reject  the  Gospel  in  ordtr  to  fnistrnu  the  Pente- 
costal gift,  but  *  in  order  to  frustrate  '  Montanus.  The  only  people  wh^»  could  reject 
the  Gospel  'in  order  to'  reject  the  Pentecostal  outpouring  on  the  Church,  would 
be  Mordant st «  themselves.  And  so  Ircnacus  goes  on  to  say  that  these  '  unhappy " 
people  '  pscudopruphctae  quidem  case  uulunt,  prophet  team  ucru  tratinra  rcpcllunt 
ab  ccclesU":  a  straightforward  statement  which  can  only  be  avoided  by  unvrar. 
ranted  tampering  with  the  text.  I  may  add  that,  if  I  *»rr  in  this  interpretation 
of  Ircnaou*.  I  err  in  the  good  company  of  Tiilcmonl,  Grsbn,  and  Maaauct. 

Eplphauius  commences  his  account  of  the  Thcodotian*  {/fan.  liv)  with  the  words 
«W<rrf  adAi*  Qtvtvrit  IM  Awoomaua  virdpywr  in  jfj\  v^'P'/m'"?!  '/i\6yvv  alpiatan  rije 
a'pcoi'/jtVnc  t5  Karh  'luAvvrp  ivayyiMuv  hoi  to>  Ir  avry  iv  &\px$  oVto  9tbv  K6yov  a.vA., 
word*  which  certainly  do  not  Justify  the  writer  on  the  Alor.i  in  tlic  Ihetumnry  e/ 
r  yutt'i'i  /:„..-» .}/■/, v   i  *;  a)  hj  taytai  tbal  Eplpbnfai  'two  -  kha£i  trfgh  toTba* 

dotus.'  Bnt  in  fact  Epiphaniua,  I  think,  is  merely  trying  somehow  or  another  to 
string  on  his  new  subject  with  sunic  preceding  one,  and  found  iu  Thccdotus* 
humanlurianism  a  feature  which  it  was  obvious  to  connect  with  the  rejection  of  that 
I  which  specially  prorluimcd  the  Godhead  of  Christ  ■  1  do  nnt  believe  that  he 
Is  Ii'.tc  drawing  on  any  of  his  authorities.  In  any  ease  the  whole  point  of  lite  story 
which  follows  about  Theodotua'  apostasy  under  persecution,  lies  in  his  appeal  lo 
f>t.  John's  Gospel  as  the  authority  for  calling  Christ  avdp»*vt  (Jo,  viii  *o]  :  dpi*, 
ipfjotf,  Art  dV0*M/nvi  tony.  But  if  Theodotua  used  St.  John's  Gospel,  he  can  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Alogi. 

There  remains  only  Epiphnnius"  account  of  the  Alogi  themselves  {Hatr.  li)  :  an  1 
here  it  ia  to  be  noted,  (i)  that  the  account  of  the  Alogi  is  introduced  with  the  word* 
*M0f{jji  TtnTart*  rwf  ilp4<ftwt,  >*frd  r^r  *uTd  ♦pirroi  t«  mi  Ki/oriAAiaj'ot'f  mat  T«oi/c^ta- 
WWNwttlhui  wf/rs»  aaAovpfvovf  dVt<f»iJn/  rfy  Hiy  ofptais  fWj>o—  I.  c.  the  Alogi  are  placed 
Iu  immediate  connexion  with  the  Monuwfet  group,  (a)  Calaphrygian,  (fi)  Quintillian 
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■J  ll»c  Johanninc  writings  generally  to  Cerinthn* ;    r*(  specific 

rtjecttan*  we  learn  of  three  made  against  the  Gospel  and  one  against 

AMfocarjpv      Wdl  the  totter — (he  objection  thil  the  Apocalypse 

ttcrds  a  message  to  the  angel  of  the  Church  of  Thyatira,  wlien  in  fact 

there  vat  no  Church  at  Thyatira  at  all—  wc  art  not  concerned,  except 

m  »  far  as  Epiphanius*  answer  to  it  throws  light  on  his  chronological 

capacity.     It  is  quite  true,  he  sap,  that  Alogi  and  Monuni&ta  perverted 

the  »bole  Chcrch  of  Thyatira,  ninety-three  yean  after  the  Ascension  -, 

bu:  now,  at  the  time  of  writing,  112  years  later,  there  in  a  Church  and 

an  increasing  one.   Since  Kpiphaniua  wrote  his  /*a*aw*about  A.D.  374, 

or  $45  year*   after   the   Ask-iimui,   then-   is  a  gup  of  no  less  than  a 

btodrcd  and  forty  years  somewhere  in  his  calculation. 

Of  the  three  objections  to  the  Gospel,  one  is  doctrinal,  two  are  chrono- 
UgkaS.     The  former  (li  18)  is  based  on  the  near  umnexiun  of  Jo.  i  14 

**i)*c  ffO|»{   ryir*TO  With    II    1    yipot   ryrVcTo    /f    Kut-a   r-)i    I*uAtXiuai  :     limn 

iWs  one  would  conclude  that  rh<»  Gospel  w.as  rejected  as  giving 
OMstezumce  to  the  Marcionitc  edition  of  St.  Luke,  'in  the  fifteenth 
yard* Tiberius  Caesar  Jetue  came  down  [from  heaven]  to  Capernaum, 
lory  of  Galilee/ 

The  remaining  objections  raised  by  the  Alogi  against  the  Fourth 
GapeJ  were  both  based  on  supposed  discrepancies  of  its  chronology 
foti  that  of  the  Synoptisrs.  The  other  Evangelist's,  they  urged,  relate 
*j»:  our  Lord  after  His  ltaptism  spent  forty  days  in  the  wilderness 
*»g  tempted  of  the  devil,  and  only  then  returned  and  'took  up' 
■  \>\ci;  whereas  the  Fourth  Gospel  follows  up  the  Baptism  without 
axy  interval  by  the  call  of  the  disciples  and  the  marriage  at  Cana.  The 
ether  Evangelists,  again,  *pcak  of  nnr  Passover,  while  the  Fourth  Gospel 
©tnuoos  the  observance  by  the  Saviour  of  two  (li  22). 

In  antwer  to  these  objections  and  to  others  raised  by  hostile  critics — 
fce  ■aadoiii  the  names  of  Porphyry,  Cclsus  and  PhikMibfaBtiiU  as 
wfcing  bow  the  Lucan  and  Matthacan  accounts  of  the  Nativity  can 
he  reconciled,  seeing  that  the  one  say*  that  on  the  night  after  the 
Nativity  the  angel  directed  Joseph  tu  flee  into  Egypt,  while  the  other 


vr^uau,  (t)  Quaitode<im*ii,  which  Utter  Eptpluisiiu*  regards  u  sprung  frvia 
nmmUihc  two  former:  00  In  the  story  (referred  to  In  the  text)  about  the  Church 
•f  Tsyitn  {Hn*r.  »  ^3  Kpiphnntiu  wnt#*  iviuKrjtrdtTMt  yiip  rofrraa*  t*4ttr<  nht  «ui» 
•••*  +pv>ci  ■  -   ■  fHTijvr)***    rijr  wdtfOK  WAik   tU  ri)y  hvtwv  txifnoiv,  xnd  H  few  lincfl 

&*w 4c*erjbes  the  sane  prceui  u  r&r*  Zi  ^  «<i<M  ImtXrioU  in***/ft'i  «ft  rip  *.ir4 

ocr  word*  th<;  Tbyatinn  ipoauuy  ia  tint  vpuken  of  »  due  to  Alogi 

tod   then  to   MunUniaU  mIuiic,  while   lIic   saiiKuUr  otiMOif   is   used 

thoukl  expert  *ipint,<    t  ilir  rwn  EtCCD  in  mi  leal  opposition. 

feet  Ufc*  cbetc*  appran  to  lie  brtwecn   regarding  the   Alogi  cither  H  ft  quovi- 

■mUik*  trm  dctiinlely  *i.U  Monunist  school,  the  former  view  appc&n  to  me 

tbc  More  proUbk. 
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recounts  (he  Presentation  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  forty  dayi  arV 
the  Nativity  <li  8)— Kpiphanius  first  gives  a  general  sketch  of  the  eharac 
ttrtstfca  of  each  Ksangelist,  and  then  proceeds  to  a  detailed  attempt  x 
harmony  on  his  own  account 
St  Luke  Rives  the  story  of  the  first  two  years  of  Christ's  fife; 
•i-w  Ttt«*es  at  once  from  the  Nativity  to  the  time  wtiee  B 
was  two  years  of  age,  and  the  coming  of  the  Magi  coincided  tstt 
a  second  journey  of  Joseph  and  Mary  from  their  home  at  Naaansa 
to  Bethlehem.    The  Birth  of  Chritf  took  place  on  January  n  in  nr 
forty-second  year  of  Augustus  tn  the  consulship  of  Uctariua  Augus- 
and  StlfDMI  (n.f.  i]  -  the  visit  of  the  Magi  on  the  same  day  two  yea 
later:  the  Baptism  when  He  was  'nigh  on  being'  thirty  years  of  age, 
on  November  8,  at  the  end  of  the  consulship  of  Si  Ian  us  and  Nero 
[a.  a.  aS]_     The  Baptism  wa%  fallowed  immediately  by  the  forty  (Upct 
the  Temptation,  and  these  by  a  stay  of  rather  more  than  a  furtafU 
at  Naiarcth :  then  came  the  events  of  Jo.  i  sgrX,  the  first  call  of  tf* 
apostles— of  whom,  however,  Andrew  and  those  with  him  relumed  tor 
the  time  to  their  work — and  then  on  the  sixtieth  day  from  the  Baposa, 
January  f>  [\.n  jo],  the  marriage  at  Carta  and  the  miracle  of  tuauaf 
i      water  into  wine.    After  this  Chris*  came  and  settled  in  the  parts  «f 
Capernaum  and  began  to  work  other  miracles,  such  as  the  hcahsf, 
of  the  man  with  the  withemri  hand '  and  nf  Peter's  wife's  mother, 
then  did  lie  return  to  Natarcth  and  read  the  passage  from  Isaiah 
synagogue,  Luc.  iv  16-30:  this  episode  ia  postponed  after  Luc.  ir  tj-*t 
in  otder  to  account  for  verse  aj,  '  whatsoever  thing*  wr  have  heard 
of  as  done  in  Capernaum,  do  here  also.'    Then  folJows  the  coamneat 
•and  he  did  nothing  there  became  of  their  unbelief.*     Oehlcr'a  edftca 
gives  no  marks  of  quotation,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  worth 
are  taken  from  Mc.  vi  5  (cf.  Matt,  xm  58),  the  point  of  connexion  bcirf 
•ll  not  thi-i  the  son  of  Joseph?  ...  No  prophrt  in  accepted  in  htf 
own  country/  Luc.  iv  as  K  *4i  compare  Mc.  vi  1.,  4.     It  is  a  lenuikable 
coincidence,  and  1  had  at  first  thought  it  was  more  than  a  coincidence, 
1:1.1:   1  :r  .hi  .il*o(xvii§§42,  4j,  48)connect*  I.ut    K  I  J,  t\  with  Mc  T14.5 
(Matl  Mit  55  ff.)  ;  both  Tatian  and  Epiphanius  further  insert  in  V, 
the  worrls  'because  of  their  tinbdief.'as  in  Matt,  xiii  5S(contrast  Mori  6} 
Bui  EnHfec  Epiphanius,  divides  St.  Luke's  account  of  the?  Kaaieta 

do  into  two  parts  tat  verse  23^),  and  transposes  the  second  par. 
to  .i  later  point  in  the  Gotj>el  history — in  fact  to  the  vfcsit  to  Naaareta 
recorded  in  Matt,  xiii,  Mc.  vi. 

Epiphanius  next  adopts  St  Matthew's  statement  (ir  rj)  that  our  Lxd 

1  It  h  natural  to  auppo*c  that  ihia  ia  a  mar*  ilrp  of  tti*  pen  for  '  the 
the  Blctoaa  BplfwJ  Mc  1  13  -  tuc.  iv  jj.     But  llic  atip,  if  audi  it  is,  U 
ty  Epiphaniua,  //j*t  li  f  (  15,  17. 
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ten  Kaartth  and  settled  at  Capernaum,  and  make*  the  final  call  of 

AaCrewand  Peter,  James  and  John,  to  follow  at  this  point     'Tbenoe 

*>i  ujenrar  ds '  He  began  teaching  'in  all  Galilee  and  in  Judaea  '(h  15). 

TVe  first  year  of  tn<    Mmh!i\  i>  'the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord' 

(Lcc  if  19  =  Is-  hi  2),  that  is,  aj  Epiphanius  glosses  it,  a  year  of  1 1 

ch  met  with  no  opposition.  *  tot  during  the  thirty-first  year 
U  His  Hurmin  Manifestation  (waptov  napovtrfa)  He  preached,  and  all 
*d»mcd  Him,  and  neither  Jews  nor  Gentile*  nor  Samaritans  spoke 
ague*;  Him,  but  all  heard  Him  gladly.  In  which  year  He  went  up  to 
Jerusalem,  after  the  baptism  and  the  events,  which  followed  it  a.\  far 
at  the  choice  of  the  disciples :  returning  from  the  Temptation  to  the 
]crvbx\  and  parsing  nvcr  the  sea  of  Tiberias  [Jo.  vi  i  ?],  and  visiting 
Xiaicth,  He  went  up  to  Jerusalem.  And  in  the  middle '  of  the  feast 
Be  cried  saying;  If  any  man  thirsts,  let  him  come  to  Me  and  drmk 
jy.  vii  37] :  and  so  He  went  back  to  Nazareth  and  to  Judaea  and  to 
Sangria  and  to  the  porta  of  Tyre.  And  when  the  first  year  was 
•anpleled  He  went  up  again  to  Jerusalem,  and  now  they  sought  to 
leue  Him  at  the  feast  and  were  afraid  [Jo.  vii  30] — at  the  feast  namely 
I  He  said,  1  go  not  up  at  this  feast  [Jo.  vii  S],  meaning  this  not 
ntbe  literal  sense — for  "  M  the  middle  of  the  feast"  be  did  yo  up 
[J*,  rii  14  [1  when  men  said,  Is  not  this  He  whom  they  sought  to  seize  ? 
»i  lo  1  He  fcpeaketh  freely  :  have  the  priests  then  learned  that  this  is 
Cx  Christ  ?  bit  we  know  whence  thJt  man  is  [Jo.  vii  J5-27] — but  in  the 
ayftieal  scnac  that  it  was  not  at  that  feast  that  He  would  "go  up" 
to  the  cross,  and  after  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  "go  up"  to  heaven. 
E*t  i/ter  two  years  were  completed,  in  the  third  year  of  the  Ministry  he 
■awnpliined  the  mystery  of  the  Passion  '  (li  35). 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ny  whether  this  confused  conception  of  the 
chronology  of  the  Ministry  is  evolved  by  Epiphanius  out  of  his  own 
bead — a  bead  which  certainly  had  a  quite  unrivalled  capacity  for 
confusion  — 01  whether  it  rests  at  least  in  part  on  a  recollection  of 
Gather  Harmonies.  Certainly  there  are  not  wanting  points  of  contact 
6  Diatessaron.  icro  is  li  it-  preference  of  the  Syrmplir  to  i|lc 

Jcftttuunc  sequence  of  the  events  immediately  after  the  Baptism  :  there 
*  tie  total  suppression  (at  the  beginning  at  any  rate  of  the  Ministry)  of 
Ac  Passover  of  Jo.  ii  * :  there  is  the  placing  of  Ju.  vi  1  apparently  lieforc 

1  AppttcbUy  ftconfuMQB  of  the  r$i  ^rrjt  fnaou<r>n  of  Jo.  vii  i,|  with  the  h>  r$ 
**>«T,iM'w  rp  /MTOfcB  r$i  lofirijx  of  Jo.  tii  $7. 

'Ssaac  of  ihrte  autements  would  require  modification  U  th*  Inner  p*aW(e 
mum  4  a»  Dsntforf «  tdMoa  »«  th»  end  of  f  31—  on  tho  anlhority  of  the  Venice 
*****  oaly  -  i\  t.c«<ptj>J  aa  aulhoriuttvu :  but  the  pasaofe  in  question,  which 
fafew*  closclj  out  present  text  of  St  John,  is  90  hard  to  reconcile  with  th« 
*•*  I  lawe  drawn  from  f  25.  that  oa«  mual  at  leut  auppoac  cither  that  it  !»*■» 
•adcfpoerasrnwecnicnt  or  that  fyiphaiuua  uacO  two  authorities. 
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it  to  Jerusalem  :  there  b  the  separation  of  Jo.  rfl  into  two  parts, 
'  the  hot  great  day  of  the  festival '  belong*  to  some  feast  other 
tlun  the  Tabernacles  of  Jo.  vii  2— only  in  Epiphanius  the  second  past 
of  the  chapter  is  placed  earlier  than  the  first,  whereas  in  Tatua  it  is 
biter.  Far  myself,  I  feel  at  present  Better  prepared  to  affirm  nor  to 
deny  that  Epiphanius  knew  the  Diiitewaron. 

One  thing,  however,  Epiphanius  was  clear  about,  and  that  was  At 
duration  of  the  Ministry :  his  attempt  at  harmonising  was  at  least  not 
dictated  by  any  desire  to  crush  the  narrative  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  iato 
the  framework  of  a  single  year.  He  definitely  asserts  three  Passover* 
agaimt  the  Alogi:   and  he  propounds  with  complete  ct>  x  cut 

and  dried  chronology  extending  from  the  Baptism  of  Nov.  8  in  tbc 
consulship  of  Silanus  and  Nerva  [a.  d.  aSj  over  the  whole  of  the 
consulships  first  of  the  two  Gemini  and  then  of  Kufus  and  Rubcllio,  to 
the  Crueinxton  on  March  so  of  the  consulship  of  Vinidus  and  Longjnm 
.■us  By  this  of  course  he  meant  March  20,  a.d.  31  :  hut  owing  to 
the  blunder  rtoss  even  for  him — of  making  two  years  out  of  the  single 
consulship  of  Gcminus  Rums  and  Gcminus  Rubellio  (consols  for 
A.D.  29)  he  has  really  named  for  the  Passion  the  consuls  of  a.  d.  jo. 


3.  Eus&nrvs'  Chronology  or  Fbux  axd  Kestus. 


Dr.  C.  Karnes  has  lately  published  [Texte  und  UnicrsuchuKgen,  Sew 
Scries  iv  |,  1S99)  what  he  entitles  •critical  enquiries  about  the  day  of 
the  martyrdom  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  their  monuments  at 
Rome.'  It  is,  however,  one  portion  only  of  his  essay — that  whioh 
deals  with  tun  date  of  the  arrival  of  Pectus  to  succeed  Felix  as  pro- 
curator of  Judaea — that  I  am  anxious,  in  concluding  these  chronological 
notes,  to  subject  to  Ibi  tswtl  ofl  I  clOM  investigation. 

It  is  well  known  that  while  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  FelU  can 
be  fixed  without  much  hesitation  at  a.  d.  52,  considerable  divergence  of 
opinion  has  prevailed  over  the  date  of  his  recall,  Writers  of  the  last 
generation,  from  Wicscler  down  to  Ligbtfoot,  adopted  the  year  60  01 
even  61  for  the  latter  event  More  recent  views  have  tended  to  push 
it  further  back,  Ramsay  to  59,  Harnack  on  the  authority  of  K«s. 
Chronicle  to  56,  while  I  myself  leant  to  58.  Erbea,  adhering  to  the 
older  view  and  the  year  60,  attempts  to  reconcile  this  with  the  evidence 
of  Euscbius  by  the  help  uf  a  new  theory,  which  scctus  so  llk< 
gain  credit  as  the  final  solution  of  the  problem,  that  it  may  be  worth 
while  in  mrrrfrift  It  in  detail.  I  proceed,  therefore,  first  to  give  the 
heads  of  Erbcs*  argument  as  I  understand  it,  and  then  to  test  them 
point  by  point 

1  N«ro  came  lo  Uic  throw:  on  October  13,  k.  v.  54  ;  hi*  prale<ta»©r  Claudius  00 
January  14,  a.  i>.  41. 


. 
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(il  'a.i>,  55  (54-55)  i*  the  right  equation  for  the  year  Nero  1  of 
Ruefco*'  CkronkU  \  a,  ix  56  for  Nero  *,  and  so  00.'  Tins  is  assumed 
i»  Erbes  all  through. 

The  Chnmkte  place*  the  recall  nf  Felix  and  arrival  nf  !  1  RtU  n 
K«)  its  a.  xx  55.'  Erbcs  deduces  this  from  a  combination  of  the 
Ameman  version,  which  give*  the  last  year  of  Claudius,  and  Jerome's 
truun,  »nich  gives  the  second  year  of  Nero. 

{j]  'The  years  of  the  Jewish  prince  Herod  Agnppa  II,  which  start 

I06e  Ckrmu/tr  with  A;.;nppa  1  =  Claudius  5  =  a.  a  45,  are  antedated 

vcars,  since  Agrippa  really  began  to  reign  in  a.  d,  50."    Con- 

v,  any  event  which  Eusebius  has  dated  correctly  by  years  of 

•V'pju  would  get  five  years  wrong  by  his  incorrect  synchronism  with 

to?  Imperial  chronology :  for  instance,  if  he  found  in  his  authority  the 

inl  of  Fettus  dated  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Agrippa,  he  would  equate 

*itfa  Nero  r  =  a,  v.  55,  whereas  it  really  should  have  been  equated 

Nero  6  =  a.  D.  60. 

It   is  no  mere  fancy  that  Eusebius  was  in  fact  using  a  source 

•bid  reckoned  events  by  years  of  Agrippa,  so  that  he  antedated  them 

%fln  years  in  the  Cttrtnuft:  the  very  next  notice  to  Feetus'  arrival  is 

ina's  murder,  which  is  catalogued  under  Nero  1,  whereas  it  ought 

toappear  under  Nero  6  =  a.  d.  (59-)  60.' 

I  now  proceed  to  demonstrate  (as  I  think)  the  absolute  baselessnew 
tfthra  combination,  taking  the  steps  One  by  one  in  the  same  oidcr, 

1)  I  have  shown  on  other  occasions  (see  *  Chronology  of  the  New 

Twainent  *  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bifi/e  I  418,  and  also  '  Farly 

*f*copal  Li8tt'  in/.  T.  S.  for  January  1900,  p.  188)  that  Eusebius 

have  meant  to   reckon  the  years  of  the  emperors  simply 

frcoi  their  respective  days  of  accession,  but  that  some  permanent  eorxe- 

spoofaice  with  the  Olympiads  and  years  of  Abraham  must  have  been 

winded — it  being  at  least  probable  that  this  continuous  system  reckoned 

year  of  each  emperor  as  commencing  in  the  September  follow  ibg 

n»  secession  '.     II  that  is  so,  Claudius  1  =  a.  d.  (41-)  43.  Nero  1  = 

A,u  ($5~)  5^,  ^d  so  on,  so  that  we  ought  to  equate  every  event  at 

fepart  of  the  ChrQttUU  with  one  year  later  of  uut  own  cto  than  Erbcs 

0)  If  Erbe-s,  whrn  he  finds  that  the  Armenian  and  Jerome  differ  liy 
t**jear»  in  the  date  of  FostW  antral,  just  splits  the  difference  between 

It  wppon  of  my  interpretation  of  theae  regnal  y«n  of  Nero,  I  tuny  add  thai 
k  ).  X.  Focbe#ingnarn  inform*  mp  that  rhe  ecllpao  recorded  under  Nrro  5  by 
/■*e'»  Tcvmioo  (it  u  <<miti<d  by  the  Armenian,  but  tho  Syriac  epitome  ^Schocne, 
*  JH]  tfeows  (hat  il  ttlouna  lo  Lbc  origin*]  EnacbJua)  must  be  «ilh<r  that  of 
*.  i*  f-S  <"  U.*t  of  April  30,  a.  o.  sa>  Of  tlioc  two  Alternative*  tbc 
kma  would  tally  with  my  view  of  Nr.ro'*  third  yrar  iSnpi.  a.  ».  f;— Sept. 
$8),  but  ftettbe/  could  be  reconciled  with  trbes'  equation  of  the  regnal  year*. 
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them,  this  means  that  he  has  not  yet  emancipated  himself  from  the^ 
»iiKi.iken  ideas  whirh  used  to  prevail  about  the  value  of  the  Armetiixf^tf 
version.  I  need  not  elaborate  tins  point,  with  which  I  dealt  surnocntlv^^- 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Hort,  Lightfoot,  and  Harnack,  in  th^^ 
article  in  this  Joi;knaj.  already  referred  to  {J.  T.  S.  January  iijocv— -- 
pp.  184-187).  In  the  present  ttM  it  It  qpbfl  certain  that  the  Armenia 
is  wrong  in  putting  Festus*  arrival  under  Claudius  (Erbes  allow*  Ihl*, 
and  the  Synac  epitome  prove*  it),  and  ihc  evidence  of  Jerome  is  enough 
to  make  Nero  2  far  more  probable  than  Nero  1.  Thus  the  true 
Euscbun  date  for  Festus  appears  to  be  Nero  2  =  Sept.  a.  o.  56 — 
Sept.  a.  i>.  57,  while  the  Erbcs-Eusebian  date  is  Nero  1  =  Oct-  A.&. 
54  Oct.  x.  a.  55.  Since  the  procurators  would  generally  arrive  about 
Juni-,  the  net  result  is  a  difference  of  just  two  years,  between  June  55 
(Erbcsj  and  June  57. 

(3)  I  come  now  to  the  pivot  of  ErbeV  whole  argument,  his  theory  of 
the  yean*  of  Agrippa.  He  tells  us  quite  truly  that  Euscbius  reckon* 
the  years  of  Herod  Agnppa  11  continuously  from  the  death  ol  hit 
grandfather  Herod  Agrippa  I  hi  k-D  44.  though  the  younger  Agrippci 
did  not  obtain  any  kingdom  at  all  until  some  years  later:  and  he  argue* 
from  this  that  Eusebius  wrongly  placed  live  year*  too  early  in  his  Im- 
perial and  Olympiad  chronology  all  events  wtrfeb  he  found  dated  by  year* 
of  Agrippa.  But  I  sec  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  the  historian 
was  really  ignorant  of  the  gap  between  the  two  Agrippaa.  He  hod 
a  column  in  his  Chronicle  devoted  to  Jewish  rulers  from  Juda$ 
Maccabocus  (Ann.  Abr.  1857)  down  to  ihc  close  of  the  Temple  worship: 
and  since  this  column  had  to  be  filled  somehow,  and  filled  too  with 
one  name  only,  he  has  lu  make  Arclielaus  succeed  Herod  the  Great. 
Antipas  succeed  Aichelaus,  Agrippa  1  succeed  Antipas,  and  Agrippa  II 
succeed  Agrippa  I,  until  the  column  for  Jewish  dates  comes  to  an  end 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  Yet  Euscbius,  who  was  a  careful 
student  of  Josephus,  was  surely  not  ignorant  either  that  Antipas 
succeeded  as  tetrarch  on  his  tether's  death,  or  that  procurators  and 
not  Antipas  followed  Archelaus  in  Judaea,  or  that  Agrippa  II  continued 
king  for  many  yeaTS  after  the  Judatorum  ttgnum  dtjecit  of  a.d.  70:  why 
then  should  we  accuse  him  of  ignorance  in  the  remaining  case  of  the 
succession  of  the  second  Agrippa  ?  His  chronology  bound  him  to 
reckon  one  ruler  of  the  Jews,  whether  there  were  more  than  one,  as 
in  the  years  following  Herod  the  Great's  death,  or  whether  there  were 
strictly  none  at  all,  as  in  the  interval  between  the  two  Agrippa*.  Thus 
even  if  Euscbius  had  borrowed  for  his  Chronicle  events  dated  by  yews 
of  Herod  Agrippa  II,  he  would  have  been  quite  competent  to  effect  the 
necessary  adjustment  to  the  chronology  of  the  regnal  years  and  of  the 
Olympiads. 
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(4)  Brim  then  goes  on  to  adduce  one  other  notice,  where  he  claims 
to  detect  an  error  of  five  years  in  Eusebius'  dating,  and  to  explain  it  by 
his  hypothesis  of  years  of  Agrippa  :  but  this  single  parallel  breaks  duwti 
at  once  under  examination.  'The  very  next  event  after  (be  IfrfTftJ  of 
Festus,  Nero's  murder  of  his  mother  Agrippina,  labours  under  a  similar 
miNpInf semen  t  nf  fi.r-  years.'  Now,  in  tin  firsl  plai:e,  (he  uundeT  in  not 
the  'nctt  event'  except  in  the  Armenian:  Jerome  has  three  notic. 
between  Festus  and  Agrippina,  and  though  two  of  the  three  are  probably 
hl$  own  addition,  the  third  is  shown  by  both  Synccllus  and  the  Syriac 
to  belong  to  the  original  Eusebius.  In  the  second  place,  the  murder 
is  not  dated  Nero  i  except  in  the  Armenian  r  Jerome  place?  it  in  Nero  4', 
ilia!  is,  on  the  system  of  equation  explained  above,  in  a.  r>.  (5ft-)  59, 
which  is  approximately  correct.  And  when  deprived  of  this  iupposed 
parallel,  what  probability  can  be  said  to  he  left  for  explaining  any  errors 
of  dating  by  the  misuse  of  years  of  Agrippa  ? 

Dr.  Krbes  has,  however,  I  am  sorry  to  sec,  made  a  convert  of 
Prof.  Ramsay.  In  an  article  called  'A  second  fixed  point  in  the 
Pauline  chronology'  {Expositor^  August  1900),  Ramsay  IDama  ao 
anicle  which  had  appeared  in  the  previous  number  from  the  pen  of  the 
American  scholar  B.  \V\  Bacon.  For  his  defence  of  myself  .md  othei 
English  scholar*  against  the  strictures  of  l'rof.  Bacon  1  am  deeply 
grateful,  and  on  most  of  the  points  at  issue  I  jet  ween  the  two  professors 
I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  him :  but  when  he  attacks  his  oppo- 
nent for  quoting  Iiusebius  in  support  of  the  year  57  for  the  cominR 
of  Fcstus,  I  am  compelled  to  part  company.  Nero  2  is  as  has  been 
seen,  Jerome's  date  :  and  Nero  a  is,  if  I  am  correct,  rightly  interpreted 
by  Prof.  Bacon  as  a.  r».  57- 

Ramsay.  however,  follows  Erbcs  in  his  interptcLiliori  of  Euscbius, 
or  even  goes  beyond  him  in  the  one  fresh  argument  which  he  adduces 
in  F.rbcs'  support.  'Eusebius  mentioned  under  the  year  54  that  I 
was  succeeded  by  Festus.  This  is  shown  both  by  the  Armenian 
translation  and  by  the  order  of  Synccllus.  .  .  .  Jerome  was  too  learned 
to  keep  such  a  thoroughly  false  order'  It  is  <crumly  true  that  the 
Armenian  version  puts  Fe*tus'  arrival  in  Claudius  12.  But  it  is  not 
true  that  by  nee  litis  does  so.  What  SynceUus  does  give  under  the  reign 
of  Claudius  is  exactly  what  Jerome  does,  namely  the  notice  of  the 
arrival  of  /v/A.  beion  '  vhcifl  1'aul  being  accused  by  the  Jews  nude 
his  defence.'  The  notice  of  the  arrival  of  Festut  is  placed  by  SynceUus, 
ax  by  Jerome  and  the  Syriac,  after  the  accession  of  Nero.  Prof.  Ramsay 
has,  1  venture  to  think,  confused  the  two  notices. 

C.  H.  TOBKtt, 

1  So  Schocnc'ft  edition,  and   so  too   the   Bodleian    US  :    one    MS,  however,  cf 
Schocnc'j  places  it  iu  Nero  fl,  and  another  aa  late  as  Nero  6. 
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AN  OXFORD   EDITION  OF  THE    HEXATEUCH. 

The  /fc+xatevcA  according  to  the  Revised  Version,  edited  by  J.  Estux 
CaRpJCNTiut,  M.A.  London,  and  G.  Harford  Battkkssv,  M.A. 
Oxun. ;  j  vols,    (Longmans,  Green  A:  Co.) 

This  work  is  a  critical  edition  of  the  Hexatcuch,  so  arranged,  by  the 
position  in  the  page  and  the  type,  that  the  reader  may  see  nt  a  glance 
to  which  original  sourre  any  passage,  however  minute,  belongs.  It  it 
based  upon  the  labours  of  a  small  committee  of  the  Society  of  His- 
torical Theology  in  Oxford,  who  are  responsible  for  'the  method  of 
presentation  and  the  general  distribution/  wliile  (lie  actual  arrangement 
in  detail,  introduction,  tables,  &c,  are  the  work  of  the  two  editors. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader  is  the  extreme  intricacy  of 
many  of  the  problems  involved,  the  second  the  immense  amount  of 
patient  labour  which  must  have  been  expended  in  both  solving  the 
problems  and  making  them  clear  to  the  English  reader  Whatever 
individual  scholars  may  feel  concerning  some  of  the  details,  they 
cannot  but  realise  that  they  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  very 
fa  Id  way  in  which  the  critical  views  of  those  concerned  have  been  set 
forth  and  argued. 

The  main  sources  are,  as  usual,  J  (the  Jahwist),  E  (the  Flohist'i,  D  (the 
Dcuteronomist),  P  (the  Priestly  Code).  But  with  each  of  these  thcte  is 
a  school.  J8,  E\  D",  P»f  of  followers  who  carried  on  their  work.  Even 
J,  E,  D,  P  are  not  necessarily  single  writers.  Thus  D  itself  may  be 
the  work  of  a  school  of  reformers,  having  some  a  prophetic,  aomc 
a  more  priestly  character.  Again,  they  were  all  probably  drawn,  more 
or  less,  from  earlier  sources  ;  J  and  E  from  long-standing  oral  traditions 
and  possibly  some  written  documents;  D  in  part  from  the  already 
united  J  E;  while  P  certainly  incorporated  some  earlier  codes  of  laws 
(Pb  and  P*.  sec  below}'. 

The  main  draft  of  J  is  dated  between  850-750,  while  E  is  assigned 
to  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighth  century.     The  principal  arguments  for 

1  In  durtinriion  from  D»,  Ph,  V\  and  P»,  the  groundwork  or  main  body  of  D  *r>4 
P  *rc  designated  D*,  P*. 
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th«  former  arc  the  implied  practical  subjugation  of  the  Canaanitcs, 
wriifft  6d  not  take  place  before  the  time  of  Solomon  (cf.  Gen.  ix  ■£ 
r  Kitty  ix  20),  and  the  rebuilding  of  Jeru.'liu.  mIik.Ii  bftkwga  to  the 
reign  of  Ahab  (cf.  Joshua  vi  26,  t  Kings  xvi  34) ;  for  the  latter  the 
•tendency  of  Jr^f^h  i  C  the  N^nni-m  Kingdom  (Cm 
thborate  military  (?)  organisation  (ExcxL  win  „■  1  1,  and  tlic  reference  to 
MMOpotamian  cults  (Joshua  xxiv  15),  which  are  considered  to  point 
Edm  of  Jeroboam  II.  J  is  referred  as  a  whole  to  the  kingdom  of 
Jadah,  stress  being  laid  upon  the  prominence  assigned  to  Judah  (Gen. 
nmi  76,  xliii  S,  xliv  16,  iS),  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Rcuhcn 
iGcn.  uarii  zi.  xlii  jj  |  htba  Joseph  cycle.  For  the  same  reason  and 
ttbers  E  is  assigned  to  the  Northern  Kingdom. 
DisrufKiont  concerning  ihc  origin  nf  J  and  E  suggest  tn  the  reader 
questions  of  considerable  historical  importance;  e.g.,  For  how 
ny  centuries  is  it  likely  that  these  ancient  stories,  poems,  &c,  were 
down  orally?  What  is  their  exact  value  in  determining  the 
and  religious  bfc  of  Israel  ?  To  what  extent,  and  up  to  what 
period,  weTe  the  local  sanctuaries  the  centres  of  culture  and  govern- 
RKot?  What,  if  at  all,  had  the  Lcvitcs  originally  to  do  with  tlictn? 
l>oex  the  fact  that  the  statutes  of  K  (Exod.  xx  24-36)  contemplate  as 
a  rule  an  earthen  altar,  whne-.is  the  historical  altars  were  of  stones 
(Joshua  yii;  u.  1  Kingl  xtiil  30,  31,  &c),  suggest  for  that  law  (not 
necessarily  for  the  whole  code)  a  very  early  period,  when  an  ancient 
custom  was  just  beginning  to  Ix:  rirnngad 1 

Another  problem  of  great  interest  is  connected  with  J1.  In  Gen.  i-xi 
There  are,  apart  from  P,  traces  of  two  independent  sources,  both 
apparently  J  ah  wis  tic  in  character.  The  Flood  Story  hardly  accords 
with  the  earlier  ascription  of  certain  arts  of  civilisation  to  the  sons  of 
Lamech  in  Gen.  iv  ;  nor  the  history  of  the  dispersion  of  a  nomad  race 
of  mankind  after  the  Tower  of  Babel,  with  the  settlement  which  had 
already  taken  ptacfl  (rf  vcrtcs  io,  30) ;  nor  the  account  of  Cain 

as  the  founder  of  a  city  in  Gen.  iv  17,  with  the  account  of  htm  as  an 
outcast  and  a  nomad  in  Gen.  iv  14;  not  to  mention  sundry  other 
difficulties  and  snm.-  anion  parallels.  The  editors  have  therefore,  in 
common  with  several  other  critics,  assumed  a  second  J  source,  to 
which  they  have  assigned  the  first  of  the  here  contrasted  groups  of 
nar  tased  them  under  J§,  and  have  recognised  its  impor- 

tance by  printing  it  as  they  afterwards  print  E  when  it  appears  on  the 
%ct  tv  t,  a,  5,  16.    The  question  naturally  .-irisct  whether  the 

J»  of  these  eaily  chapters  may  not,  as  Dillmann  is  inclined  to  think, 
really  belong  to  K,  and  the  name  J  HUM  be  due,  as  in  xv  1,  a,  either  to 
or  a  burr  Reviser,  who  intended  10  change  ilie  name  throughout  for 
the  sake  of  uniformity.     The  double  name  JHWH  Elohira  in  ii  4^- 
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iii  (I.XX  ii  4^-viii  *i  and  ix  13)  is  often  similarly  explained  (sec  notetf 
on  Gen.  ii  4)1 

f  I  1 .,  of  course,  identified  with  the  law-book  found  in  ;hc  Temple  i 
Joaiah's  reign,  and  with  the  major: ty  rri   critics   regarded 

having  been  written  very  shortly  rwfonr,  on  the  ground  that  it  u 
obviously  designed  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  new  movement.  But 
was  the  movement  so  entirely  new  ?  Apart  from  the  statement  (very 
possibly  exaggerated)  nf  a  Kings  xviii  4,  22,  that  Hcackiah  did 
remove  the  high  places,  the  writings  of  the  earlier  prophets,  notably 
Hosea  and  Isaiah,  must  have  tended  to  throw  discredit  on  local 
sanctuaries,  many  of  them  marred  by  corruptions  from  which  Jerusalem 
was  comparatively  inc.  The  thought  of  an  enemy  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion as  a  sacrifice  to  God  had  lieen  already  suggested  by  tnuHdoni 
connected  with  Hormah  and  Jericho  (Num.  xxi  %  Judges  i  17,  Joshua 
vi  a6).  The  religious  policy  of  Manasseh  would  have  naturally  tended 
to  increase  this  feeling  and  embitter  the  priests  of  Jerusalem  ;  who, 
deprived  of  their  religious  duties,  would  have  had  ample  time  to  codify 
the  'law*  nf  Mows'  as  traditionally  taught  in  their  own  sanctuary,  and 
unconsidously  modify  them  according  to  their  lights. 

The  dependence  of  D  upon  J  E  suggests  the  inquiry,  how  far  it  is 
possible  to  recover  that  compilation  where  it  was  abridged,  or  its  parts 
misplaced,  on  its  subsequent  union  with  P.  One  very  interesting  case 
is  given  in  vol.  I  pp.  5  a,  53,  &c  Deut.  x  1-3  gives  the  earliest  account 
winch  wc  pusscss  of  the  making  of  the  Ark,  a  wooden  chest  to  bold  the 
tables  of  the  law,  very  different  indeed  to  the  elaborate  structure  of  P 
(Exod.  xxv  10—22).  Now  the  existence  of  the  Ark  is  recognised  in  J  R 
(Num.  x  35,  56),  and  is  constantly  mentioned  in  early  history,  and  this 
passage  of  Deut.  is  clearly  a  recension  of  Exod.  xxxiv  1,  a,  4,  assigned  to  J 
by  the  editors.  It  is  therefore  contended  that  the  mention  of  the  Ark, 
aa  ordered  and  made,  is  not  an  insertion  in  Deut.  x  1-3,  but  was  omitted 
from  Exod.  xxxiv  i,  7,  4  when  J  E  was  united  with  P,  to  make  room 
for  P's  account  of  the  Ark.  But  might  not  the  argument  be  carried 
further?  Is  not  the  whole  ot  Deut.  x  1-4  a  recension  of  Exod.  xxxiv 
i,  2,  4,  28/'?  But  if  so,  Evod.  xxxiv  3,  5-28*1,  are  all  insertions  into 
the  original  text  of  J  E,  or  at  any  rate  did  not  occur  originally  in  this 
place.  And  this  would  destroy  the  contention  of  a  large  number  of 
Biblical  critics,  so  often  repeated  in  this  book,  that  Exod.  xxxiv  14-96 
is  J's  version  of  the  Decalogue,  definitely  said  in  v.  18  to  have  been 
written  upon  the  two  tables.  Several  further  considerations  point  to  the 
same  conclusion.  (1)  If  v.  2§t>  is  a  continuation  of  v.  2$  a,  it  was  Moses 
who  wrote  on  the  tables,  not  JHWH,  as  required  by  p.  t ;  whereas  if 
st.  28^  is  a  continuation  of  v.  4,  JHWH  might  very  naturally  be  under- 
stood as  the  subject.     (2}  The  number  of  *  Words '  in  w.  14-26  is  uot 
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W,ttd  is  onlr  reduced  to  ten  by  more  or  lew  arbitrary  arrangements, 

nwfar*  critics  cannot  be  got  to  agree.     (3)  The  supposed  ten  Word* 

ton  their  selection  and  arrangement,  do  not  bcai  the  appearance:  of 

acolketion  o(  important  laws  designed  to  be  the  basis  of  religious  life, 

to  KScmblc  fragments  of  ancient  legislation  sue  h  as  Kxnd.  xni  11-15, 

fim  u-18,  which  were  afterwards  collected  into  larger  codes.     Why, 

frr  example,  is  the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread  separated  from  the  other 

fcetiofr.  23,  and  why,  though  placed  in  such  a  prominent  posit  mm    h 

*Mt  I4ec  them  made  a  feast  of  obligation  ?     Why  again  is  one  single 

axfcencMom  or  superstition,  boiling  it  kid  in  it*  mother's  rnilk,  selected 

or,  26,  and  separated  from  the  prohibition  of  heathen  cults  and  rites 

fem  14-17  t     U  mlgtU   lx  lurtinr  objected  against  the  treatment  of 

Ewd  xaaiv  in  this  work,  that  the  opening  verses  are  only  assigned  to  J 

*y*he  bold  expedient  of  referring  the  words  Mike  unto  the  first,"  that 

»»c  00  the  first/  be  to  that  convenient  J>*s  tx  ma/AiMa,  the  Reviser  ■ 

u*q}h  it  »  natural  enough  that  E,  bating  described  the  breaking  of 

fc«  firw  tables  in  xxxii,  should  have  continued  to  narrate  how  the  loss 

*a§  made  good.     Some  of  these  difficulties  ate  fully  recognised,  and 

■adeed  so  candidly  set  forth  in  the  note  on  v.  aSa,  that  to  sonic  scholars 

tey  win  no  doubt  carry  conviction. 

IV  ti  Horn  P\  is  identified  with  the  Maw  of  Moses '  rend  by 

Em  [Nch.  vil).     But  incorporated  with  the  groundwork  of  V  (P*),  arc 
tao  earlier  codes.     The  first,  the  Code  of  Holiness  (ph),  has  long  been 
tuognisctl  by  Bible  criti-.s.     Besides  the  greater  part  of  Lev.  xvii-xxvi, 
osiy  Exod.  xxxi  1,3,   14  a,   Num.  x  9,  xv  38^-41  are  assigned  to  it. 
I.  vas   prohflhly  romptled  during   the  Exile.      The   editors  do   not 
Header  that  the  verbal  agTecmcr.ts  between  Lev.  xxvi  and  Exckicl, 
•hea  other  differences  of  style  are  taken   into  account,   warrant  the 
Cfturliiiton  that  KrckiH  wan  huiiM-lr"  its  author,  but  believe  it  lobe  the 
•ork  of  a  somewhat  later  writer  strong  influenced  by  his  prophecies, 
fti:  here  K  b  important  to  distinguish  the  compiler  from  his  sources, 
aad  11  a  suggested  that  some  of  the  latter  may  have  been  very  ancient, 
possibly  laws  originally  found  in  J,  which  perhaps  included  a  judgc- 
nem-brak  romparahle  with  thai  of  E.     The  lists  of  forbidden  inter- 
course in  l.er.  xviri-xx  are  specially  mMflntcd,  and  some  comparison 
•aggctied  between  the  laws  of  Lev.  xix  and  E.    Great  stress  is  naturally 
kid  apon  the  peculiar  phidacology  of  Pb,  particular  attention  being 
called  to  the  insistence  on   holiness  in  such  phrases  as  *  1  am  hoiy»' 
rmhoty-' 
Another  mono  ".unjcctural  antecedent  of  V  is  P1,  which  is  also  a 
body  of  laws.    To  this  document  are  referred,  roughly  speaking,  those 
laws  which   do  noc  immediately  arise  out  of  any  historical  incident, 
Mich  as  the  law  of  leprosy,  Lev.  xiv;  and  it  ia  observed  that  they  trc- 
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,'iow  ideas  concerninc  the  Divine  Kingship  such  as  found  expression 

diir-ag  and  after  the  Exile,  and  is  presumably,  therefore  po->t-bx»hc. 

otld  be  borne  d  that  lhi>  1  Som  f;"t  include  xv  1 

■od  to  assigned  lo  J,  nor  19  which  is  regarded  as  the  insertion  of 

tnc  Reviser.     (.1)  'The  Song*  of  DtOt  JEOril  shows  a  marked  literary 

t&cuYklualily,  containing  an  unusual  number  of  words  found  nowhere 

esse,  while  affinities  of  thought  and   language  point  to  an  npc  v. 

possessed  the  vocabulary  of  Jeremiah,  Ecaklclj   Hod  tl  l   fid  tDC  of  the 

Books  of  Kings:   it  probably  was  not  written  originally  in  the  person 

of  Moses.     (5)  'The  Blessing  of  MosaV  |  later  composition  than  that 

of  Jacob,  has  at  least  affinities  with  E.     In  this  connexion  attention 

is  called  lo  the  stress  laid,  pp.  13-17,  on  the  prosperity  of  Joseph,  i.e. 

Use  Northern  Kingdom,  in  contrast  with  Judsh,  whose  InMOfl  (I  6  the 

ism  under  Jeroboam)  is  his  great  misfortune,  v.  7.     In  the  test  the 

piece  it  therefore  assigned  as  a  whole  to  E,  w.  3-5  and  36-39  being 

reg&rded  as  Liter  addition*  slmwing   allinities  with  later   books,  Job. 

EackicI,  &c. 

In  the  Introduction  in  Vol.  I  h  I  very  complete  vindication  of  the 
Ui.hu  Cri-.iiisni.  The  analogy  of  the  different  versions  and  recensions 
tf  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is  singularly  happy.  Interesting  parallels  might 
ifco  be  adduced  from  tb*  Icelandic  Sag.'lv  l; '  '  '•■  taopflFttBt  to 
Cfiphasbe  the  fad,  that  though  the  phenomena  dealt  with  by  Biblical 
rmiciiin  are  what  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  in  ancient 
documents,  yet  the  conclusions  of  critics  were  not  ori^in.illy  l«*ed 
•fonsuch  a  priori  expectations,  hut  upon  peculiarities  and  difficulties 
Am  text  vhkh  required  explanation  It  is  sometimes  stated,  very 
unjustly,  that  some  German  theorists  first  cut  up  the  poems  of  Iluiner, 
and  then  arbitrarily  spplfed  the  same  method  to  ttiblc  boots.  The 
hoswy  cf  '.  as  here  given,  elenrly  refutes  such  an  imputation. 

"H*  only  serious  quarrel  one  feels  inclined  to  make  with  these  chapters 
at  in  form  and  order  there  is  some  conftoiofl  between  the  History 
of  ftAde  Criticism  and  the  arguments  for  the  position  now  assumed 
*7  critics.  Tort  of  the  latter  are,  for  instance,  welded  in,  in  v  $  2  \i, 
Uxwen  the  views  of  Aftoic  and  Eirhhorn.  There  Is  again  a  long 
•near  digressxm  in  vii  $$  1-$,  the  historical  review  being  again  con- 
tinued in  sni  $  4.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  divisions  and  headings  of 
section*  are  soiiicwk.t  .itbilrary  and  artificial  The  reader  may  wci 
to"  tar  these  phenomena  may  be  due  to  composite  authorship  or  to 
ihe  work  of  the  Reviser. 

Appendix  A  contains   lists   of  words   and   phrases   peculiar   to   or 

Cauactchstic  of  the  different  documentary  sources.     There  is  no  part 

tf  the  critical  argument  which  require!   more  delicate  care,  or  is  of 

■est  importance   when   properly  used,  than   that   drawn   from   such 
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evidence.    So  much  depend*  open  both  thi-  actual  and   n 
Hucnr.y  of  the  occurrence  of  a  word  or  phrase,  whether   it   h  nrto- 
sitatcd  by  tin-  cbmcUr  of  the  subject  treated   of,   *  tbl 

synonym  of  another  word  generally  preferred  by  oilier  documents,  mi 
(what  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty)  whether  the  use  of  such  a  weal 
or  phrase  may  not  tw  already  the  very  ground  for  assigning  an  otherwise 
doubtful  passage  to  the  |  Tlx  danger  or*  thus  argpng 

in  a  circle  is  obvious.  Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that,  when* 
the  philological  argument  tsJb  strongly  foi  notion  of  I)  aadP 

from  I  tod  B,  and  from  one  another,  it  is  far  more  precarious  and  nww 
difficult  to  apply  in  distinguishing  J  and  K.  A  mere  mechanical  use  rf 
the  tables,  :is  though  every  word  liad  the  same  value  as  argument,  BJ0t 
be  very  misleading.  At  the  same  time  some  distinctions  in  ihe  vocaW 
lary  of  J  and  E  are  clearly  made  out.  For  example,  the  phrase  *  he* 
am  1/  in  Ultra  to  a  call,  occurs  three  tiatB  i  »  Gen.  xxii  and  again  is 
xxxi  it  and  xlvi  2  1 3 1  -all  K  passages  and  also  in  xxxvii  13^,  wnica 
:.ih.ihly  an  K.  passage.  On  the  other  hand,  it  occurs  in  no  ecttssl 
passage  of  J.  The  use  of  the  phrase  in  Gen.  xxvii  i6-r£<r  suggests 
therefore,  the  probability  that  these  verses  belong  to  E,  even  though  the 
greater  pan  of  tbc  chapta  lwlongs  to  J.  It  should  be  understood 
of  course,  that  the  composite  character  of  the  latter  chapter  i»  priraarifc 
argued  on  other  grounds. 

Appfftfth  C  coutlfni  H  dabUlfeO  comparison  of  the  various  codes 
together  with  passages  bearing  upon  them  in  the  narrative,  showing 
in  detail  the  lif;ht  which  they  throw  upon  the  religious  and  social  life 
of  the  periods  with  which  they  deal.  It  is  full  of  suggestions  of  grot 
value  to  the  student  of  Hebrew  history. 

Two  objections  may  occur  to  the  reader  of  this  work.  The  Art*  a 
that  the  editor*  make  out  too  much.  Every  sentence,  every  phrase, 
or  even  word,  is  assigned  to  one  or  other  source,  or  their  schools,  or 
various  editors  or  revisers.  But  there  is,  after  all,  a  good  deal  | 
said  lor  this  method-  For  though,  especially  in  the  unrareJuig  of 
J  and  K,  and  in  the  constant  referent v  to  the  Reviser,  there  is  mud) 
that  is  douhtful  (and  the  editors  themselves  constantly  recognise  tbc 
provisional  character  of  their  conclusions),  the  work  thus  shows  more 
clearly  than  it  could  in  any  other  *a>  the  processes  by  which  the 
Hcxatcuch  gradually  took  shape. 

The  other  objection  has  n  vsJte  retch.  '  Is  not/  it  may  be  asked, 
1  the  whole  argument  of  the  critics  a  vicious  circle  ?  They  axe  constantly 
saying  that  such  and  such  passages  point  to  some  later  custom  or 
some  rater  stage  of  religious  thought,  and  therefore  must  be  reserre4 
to  a  later  author.  Uut  is  not  this  to  construct  an  imaginary  history, 
and  then  make  the  critical  analysis  conform  to  it  V    Now  this  objection 
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has  just  an  element  of  truth  which  makes  it  difficult  to  answer.  Some- 
times, in  fact,  the  argument  docs  appear  to  be  applied  too  arbitrarily ; 
but  it  is  hardly  cvet  employed  as  an  a  priori  argument.  The  general 
outline  of  progressive  customs,   halms  of  thoii;  h  obtained  in 

the  first  instance  from  literature  the  date  of  which  is  practically  fixed 
on  attur  grminds.  When  once  this  outline  has  been  mruV  MB,  lr  is 
at  least  logical  to  apply  its  details,  especially  when  supported  by  other 
arguments,  in  ascertaining  the  date  of  unknown  documents  or  parts 
of  documents.  It  is  in  the  convergence  of  different  lines  of  evidence 
that  the  great  strength  of  the  critical  argument  lies. 

F.  H.  Woods. 
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CHURCH  HISTORY. 

(1)  Forschungen  zur  Gcschickte  des  neutcstamentlichen  Kanons,  by 
Theodor  Zahn,  vi.  Teil  (Leipzig,  Deichert,  1900). 

Professor  Zahn  displays  all  his  usual  learning  in  this  last  volume  of 
his  Forschungen,  the  value  of  which  lies  not  in  anything  new  that  he  has 
to  advance  but  in  the  completeness  of  the  material  he  has  collected. 
It  contains  two  treatises,  Apostel  und  Apostelsckiiler  in  der  Provim 
Asien  and  Briider  und  Vettern  Jesu.  The  former  deals  exhaustively 
with  Quadratus,  the  Presbyters  of  Irenaeus,  Polycarp,  Papias,  Philip 
at  Hierapolis,  John  at  Ephesus,  and  Aristion.  It  maintains  positions 
which  the  author  had  formerly  taken  up,  and  repels  with  a  somewhat 
needless  acerbity  the  criticisms  of  Dr.  Harnack  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  Gtschichtt  der  altchristlichen  Litteratur  and  elsewhere.  His  reply 
in  regard  to  the  Presbyters  of  Irenaeus  and  to  that  writer's  date  is  very 
forcible ;  but  his  argument  that  the  second  John  is  a  figment  read  by 
Eusebius  into  the  words  of  Papias,  in  order  to  save  the  Evangelist  from 
the  discredit  of  being  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  not  equally  con- 
vincing. In  the  second  treatise  Dr.  Zahn  confidently  takes  the  Hel- 
vidian  view  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Lord,  and  proposes  a  very  sober  and 
interesting  scheme  of  the  relationships  of  the  family  of  Nazareth.  He 
accepts  as  a  genuine  tradition  the  list  of  the  early  bishops  of  Jerusalem, 
and  accounts  for  its  excessive  length  by  the  interpolation  into  it  of  the 
names  of  other  contemporary  Palestinian  bishops.  Points  of  interest 
axe,  of  course,  numerous ;  for  instance,  the  renewed  suggestion,  sup- 
ported by  weighty  evidence,  that  ntirprjofuvos  underlies  the  wprf*  yn6- 
fitvot  of  Acts  i  x8,  and  the  rejection  of  the  famous  dudo^v  /frotipra/ijp*  of 
Hegesippus  in  Eus.  H.E.  iv  22.  3.  But  the  value  of  Dr.  Zahn's  work 
lies  so  much  in  the  detailed  knowledge  of  which  he  is  the  master,  that 
it  cannot  be  estimated  except  by  continuous  reading.  The  student  of 
every  period  from  the  Apostolic  to  the  Byzantine  will  profit  by  the 
wealth  of  illustration  which  is  here  accumulated. 

(2)  The  Apostolic  Age,  by  J.  V.  Bartlet  (Edinburgh,  T.  &  T.  Clark, 
1900.     6s.). 
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Under  the  guise  of  a  textbook  of  the  history  of  the  first  century  of 
mty.  Mr.  );.;  n  tntr-retting  btit  very  adventurou* 

wnrrurr  of  the  theories  popular  at  the  moment,  to  which  he  has  added 
Mbm,  is  ingenious  as  any.  of  his  own.     He  is.  of  course,  cowtwuvc 
inssenic;  the  document  are  assigned  to  the  earliest  dates,  but  at  the 
ostcf  a  sctctc  excision.    The  Pastoral  Epistles,  except  where  they  arc 
ntfrpyatcd,  arc  the  work  of  St.  Paul,  who  paid  only  one  visit  to  Koine; 
J  Prta  is  anterior  in  date  to  Judc.     In  constructing  his  narratire  the 
»Wcr  accepts  the  Resurrection   and  Ascension  as   historical ;   but  a 
fnstuurc  in  his  preface,  so  cautiously  worded  as  to  foe  obscure,  leave* 
ihcrtacter  in  doubt  whether  or  no  the  supernatural  is  to  be  regarded  as 
beaming  for  the  Founder  of  Christianity  with  those  events.     It  would 
foem  that  a  modified  Judaism,  upon  which  the  personality  of  Chnst 
«tto  little  impress,  was  the  original  of  Christianity.     But  if  sufficient 
lUtsa  is  bill  upon  this  antecedent  of  the  religion,  a  far  more  important 
awrcc  of  knowledge  is  neglected.     Mr.  Bartlct  isolates  the  first  genera- 
tion of  CI  jekmg  no  data  for  their  history  from  that  of  their 
successors  and  refusing  to  rcatnn  bock  from  what  Christianity  became 
to  wfcat  it  originally  was.    This  arbitrary  limitation  of  the  enquiry  to 
i  fart  of  the  evidence  lowers  his  work  from  the  level  of  history  to  that 
cf  anuquariamsm.  The  same  limitation  dwarfs  his  figures  to  unhistorical 
pecponions.     The  men,  their  motives  and  their  acts,  are  so  thoroughly 
exffemed  that  it  htf-rrmts  inexplicable  how  they  could  have  moved  the 
world     Imagination  and  atmosphere  arc  wanting,  and  the  picture  fails 
of  probability.     But  the  book   bears   witness   of  real  knowledge  and 
iksjgut,  as  in  its  BO  il)  is  marked  hy  true  historical  insight,  of 
the  Epistle   of  Clement ;   and  it  contains  a  multitude  of   fresh   and 
interesting  observations  which  render  it,  though  it  cannot  be  accepted 
*»  •  guide,  an  attractive  contribution  to  an  important  debate.     One 
pWR  may  be  mentioned  which  needs  further  consideration.    Mr.  Bartlet, 
fabring  distinguished   prrredr-nis,  s[n.iVs   of  'the  single  city  church 
Or  congregation,'  and  draws  serious  conclusions  from  the  phrase.     A 
csnused  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  whether  of  Greek  or  of  Latin 
fcBguc.did  nut  merely  COfltsia,  but  COnsiated  of.  a  number  of  city  tcrri- 
V*MI  whose  acreage  was  always  considerable  and  often  approached 
thsioVan  English  county      As  th«    Ichimi  lU  of  Aristophanes  were 
CBocca  of  Athens,  so  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  city  areas, 
affording  to  their  class,  had  equal  rights,  whether  they  lived  within  or 
•ttont  the  wall*  of  the  city  in  the  narrower  sense.     As  soon  as  the 
preaching  in  the  market  place  began  to  produce  its  effect,  the  problem 
at*  an  organisation,  diocesan  in  fact  though  not  in  name,  must  have 
faced  itself  upon  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel.     For  the  city  in 
tat  wider  meaning  was  the  indivisible  unit  of  all  organisation,  political 
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and  social.    To  tnufcioc  itua  mediaeval  borough,  limited  by  its 
the  Christians  of  which  coold  atsetnUe  lor  worship  as  a  single 
gntion,  fa  surely  an  anachronism. 

(3)  «*  ZfoAry  of  tht  Chureh  rf  CMrt,  by  Herbert  Kelly,  vol  i, 
39-3*4  iLongmana,  toot.    3/.  6*  net> 

Mr.  Kelly  has  not  done  himself  jotticc  in  the  form  which  he 
given  to  his  book.  It  contains  material  foe  a  number  of  ml 
and  even  brilliant  essays,  but  it  is  not  a  bftfCOf*.  It  u  doensnatts" 
the  assumption  that  there  is  only  one  standpoint  frnm  which 
history  of  Christianity  can  be  rightly  surveyed,  and  that  Mr. 
apparently  in  the  company  of  St. Thomas  Aquinas,  occupies  it 
a  eurious  want  of  sympathy  with  many  of  the  manifestations  of 
religion;  all  mysticism,  for  instance,  u  condemned  as  wrong  in 
Antl  this  tunfidence  tliat  bit  position  is  not  only  right,  but  the 
right  one,  bos  led  the  author  eo  take  n  very  lofty  tone  in  — «ifi-«|  -fc 
achievements  and  motive*  of  persons  comrnonly  regarded  with  icsccu* 
He  speaks,  for  example,  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  as  •  an  exefc* 
magaamc  writer  in  a  day  when  there  were  no  magazines,' and  of  'Babes 
Ijghlfoot,  writing  I  latest!  of  anii-sacerdotalism.'      This  a  ar 

It  regrettable  because  he  docs  not,  and  could  not,  claim  a  cotter* 
hensivc  knowledge;  though  he  has  been  judicious  in  the  choke  a 
authorities  lie  often  falls  intu  thus*:  misapprehensions  which  a  wrtff 
who  is  acquainted  with  conclusions,  but  not  with  the  processes  brvbfa 
they  have  heen  reached,  ran  hardly  escape.  Vet  Mr.  Kelly  is  a  teak* 
of  unusual  power  and  freshness,  and  has  a  gift  of  interpreting  rhotfta 
and  appreciating  character  which  deserves  to  be  exercised  in  essays  ob 
'  sis  of  Mozlcy's.  His  words  would  carry  more  weight  if  they  wen 
frankly  presented,  not  as  history,  but  as  the  comments  on  htswycf 
a  shrewd  and  earnest  ohservrr 

(4)  The  Chunk  and  her  Afimttry,  by  C  Oottt,     Fourth  edition,  re- 
vised (I^ongmans,  1900.     6s,  net). 

Canon  Core's  book  holds  anfl  will  long  continue  to  hold,  its  posrtos 
as  the  most  powerful  and  persuasive  statement  of  the  case?  which  he 
advocates.  It  may  be  compared  without  flattery,  for  its  scholarship  sad 
Its  reasoning,  with  the  Raw.fton  Isefurts  of  Canon  Liddon.  Bu: 
the  lapse  of  time  it  is  losing  one  advantage  which  it  possessed,  k 
surveys  the  whole  literature  of  its  subject  op  to  the  date  of  its  onpasi 
pubHCatJOD.  Many  books  have  appeared  since  then  of  which,  were 
Canon  Gore  now  writing,  he  would  take  account;  some  of  them,  like 
Mr.  Lit  ham's  Pa  war  PitUrum,  works,  which  are  in  the  hands  OJ  all 
intelligent  readers,  others  works  of  scholarship  which  would  enrich  ha 
notes  with  better  references  and  more  apposite  quotations  than  the 
I  lerttom  of  thirteen  years  ago  could  furnish.    The  public  influence  of 
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an  historical  divine  rightly  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  his  rtpu- 
Um  for  completeness  of  knowledge,  and  perhaps  Canon  Gore  has  nnt 
COMB)  the  cost  of  allowing  it  to  seem  as  though  in  his  case  aircuis  uf 
■tehnbip  were  accumulating.  We  may  hope  that  hie  Mth  edition 
V3le  fortified  by  such  modifications  as  shall  render  it  o  mally  rnm- 
■r  the  use  of  thoac  who  neck  information  and  of  those  irhofe 
roeiest  is  in  the  doctnn-.  Thi  pcoofsheett  should  have  been  more 
artfully  rented*  and  the  index  might  well  be  made  fuller. 

ten  of  Jesus   Christ,  JJ .-    a    Study   of  A*k~Nkt* 
fittratxre,hy}.  V   I  .,  1900.     5*.). 

In  a  formcT  volume  Mr.  Lcpinc  had  collected  the  Scriptural  passages 
■hich  refer  to  the   ministry.     Hi   now  publishes,  practically  without 
comrncm.  selected  passages,  not  all  of  which  arc  Aulc-Nicene,  !«■ 
■pan  the  auric  subject.    It  is  difficult  to  sec  what  service  is  rendered 
1  .1  compilation     Those  whose  knowledge  is  limited  to  these 
tzualUcd  extracts  will  be,  or  ought  to  be,  too  cautious  to  base  any  con- 
decon  upon    them.      Mr.   Lepine,   who   knows  the  original  nnd  the 
ccntnt  of  each  citation,  is  entitled  to  his  opinion  ;  but  those  who  need 
guidance  towards  his  conclusion  will  find  all  the  relevant  passages  here 
pren,  and  many  more,  together  with  a  reasoned  explanation  of  them,  in 
Ctf<©  Gore's  book,  and  will  do  well  to  seek  it  there. 

Primitive  Christianity  and  Sunday  Observant**  by  J.   EL  MiJne 
(Kuncfcfc,  Goose,  1900). 

Tfcis  pamphlet,  though  it  is  historical  neither  in  method  nor  in  pur 
pose,  contains  a  mans  of  information,  often  rare  and  curious,  and 
evidently  accamnbted  in  the  course  of  a  wide  reading,  coiRerning  the 
oUtrvancc  of  Sunday  eve  and  Sunday  morning  as  the  day  of  Christian 
ventip.  Mr.  Milne  is  very  discursive,  and  mixes  his  history  with  all 
BftoMt  of  a  priori  considerations,  and  with  cacgctical,  theological,  and 
{nctical  arguments  of  varying  value.  It  is  probable,  from  the  conditions 
cf  pobKatton,  thai  he  will  not  have  many  radon  beyond  fan  local 
orcie ;  but  they  will  hare  reason  to  thank  him  for  materials  for  thought, 
additions  to  their  knowledge. 
1;  1  Emrfy  Ckristianity  ouhidc  the  Roman  Empire,  by  F.  C.  BlllUtt 
(Cambridge  University  Press,  1899.     ar.  6^.). 

Mi. )'.  as  bright  and  inrrrcsting  as  usual  in  this  little  book,  but 

*Kt  he  has  undertaken  to  draw  a  picture  which  shall  attract  attention, 
ruber  than  to  state  facts,  he  has  allowed  himself  some  liberties  with  his 
*bject.  His  purpose  Is  to  make  the  contrast,  in  content  ami  history, 
*«»ecn  Syrian  and  Western  Christianity  as  striking  as  possible,  in 
ttdir  to  excite  interest  m  the  former.  But  he  should  not  have  depicted 
*t  fbole  of  non-Syrian  Christendom  as  monotonous,  conventional, 
jntittDcnUl  in  type,  nor  have  Limited,  as  he  has  done,  the  extent  of 
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Kastcrn  influence*  upon  the  Church  within  the  Empire,  fcarly  Christi- 
anity Mil  hot,  as  Mr.  Burkitt  says,  Confined  in  Egypt  to  Alexandria ; 
the  Dccian  persecution  furnishes  sufficient  evidence  to  ihc  contrary. 
Nor,  in  rhc  region  of  doctrlm \  la  u  wA  t"  fcpwd  upon  negatives. 
Aphraatcs,  Mr.  BvUfA  chief  witness,  was  astonishingly  indifferent  to 
the  Aran  controversy  of  his  day.  If  it  were  certain  that  the  mind  of 
Western  Christians  was  absorbed  in  that  debate,  ihc  contrast  between 
them  and  the  Syrians  would  indeed  be  striking.  But  it  is  a  significant 
fact,  And  one  which  has  been  overlooked  in  these  lectures,  that  in  350, 
eleven  years  after  Aphraatcs  had  ceased  to  write,  SL  Hilary  of  I'oiticrs 
was  still  unacquainted  with  the  Niccne  Creed.  It  is,  indeed,  not  the 
differences  but  the  coincidences,  often  in  minor  points,  between  far 
distant  Churches  of  the  East  and  West  that  awaken  our  interest. 
Mr.  Uurkitt  notes  as  a  point  of  difference  between  the  true  Syrian 
tradition  and  the  later,  after  its  corruption  by  Greek  influences,  that  in 
John  i  14  the  former  reads  body  instead  of  flesh.  But  Origen  coruis 
tently  speaks  of  the  «W»f«rrutfir,  and  (ontorporntta  was  used  in  Gaul,  and 
(night  BAaQy  nave  been  speaking  to-day  of  the  Embodiment,  instead 
of  the  Incarnation.  No  one  knows  more  about  these  resemblances,  or 
is  more  likely  to  caplain  them,  than  Mr.  Burkitt,  nnd  we  may  season- 
ably hope  that  this  is  among  the  many  services  he  is  to  render  to 
theological  scholarship. 

(8)  Lts  Moines  de  t *  Orient  antericun  itu  Conti/t  dt  CMixedoint,  \tf 
Dom  J.  M.  Hesse  (Paris,  Oudin,  1900). 

Dom  Kc»se  has  laid  the  foundations  of  what  might  have  hern,  h*d 
he  chosen,  a  very  important  work.  Confining  himself  to  the  authorities 
as  he  found  them  printed,  in  most  cases  in  Migne,  he  has  excerpted 
these  with  great  rare  and  intelligence,  omitting  no  point,  liowcvci  mi:  II, 
that  was  of  interest.  He  attempts  no  criticism  of  his  sources,  but  this 
in  so  large  and  homogeneous  a  store  of  materials  might  safely  be  neg- 
lected, for  its  results  would  not  modify  the  collective  impression  ul 
they  make  when  rearranged.  But  he  has  attempted  nothing  more  than 
a  rearrangement.  He  gives,  under  various  heads,  the  incidents  or 
words  which  he  finds  Id  his  texts,  together  with  the  opinion,  in  praise 
or  blame,  of  the  authority  from  whom  for  the  moment  he  is  drawing. 
So  conscientious  is  he  in  this  respect  that  when  different  authors,  nar- 
rating similar  incidents,  Judge  them  differently,  he  transcribes  8<il<; 
sively  the  judgement  of  each  in  turn.     Conduct  which  on  one  page  is 

.iva^autly  lauded,  on  another  receives  neither  praise  nor  rail 
and  on  a  third  is  severely  condemned.     But,  amid  this  inconsistency,  it 
is  clear  that  the  sympathies  of  Dom  Besse   are   not  with    the    mi  fit 
saptcntia  of  such  an  abbot  as  Poemen,  but  with  the  rigoura  of  a  solitary 
Of  a  stylite.      For  he  regards  as  monks  all  who  aimed 
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perfection  by  means  of  asccticm,  and  jrjvcs  on  even  exc- 
spsnrio  the  latter  clasa,  mingling  UBCdoM  eonreming  them  among 
■trarions  of  the  beginnings  of  organised  monnsticism.     This  coo- 
ton,  due  to  his  double  purpose  of  providing  a  collection  of  '  traits 
tifents'  ami   uf  bfattakal  data*   dcslioyi  the   Ml  M  of  his  book  as 
1  Kncos  contribution  to  history.    The  reader  finds  no  help  in  discrimi- 
ftrmg  between  the  normal  and  the  abnormal,  or  in  following  the  course 
of  the  development  of  the  monastic  life.     Again,  by  confining  l 
oottrctly  to  the  books  which  are  directly  concerned  wit'i   Mi  subject, 
torn  Bewc  has  lost  much  thai  would  h.nv  beflfl  bdpfbL    Kor  instance, 
k  tells  of  solitaries  whose  only  food  was  the  Kucharist ;  he  does  not 
Bile  ?h*  story  intelligible  by  pointing  to  the  well-known  custom  of 
asctratitin  for  use  at  home.     On  such  episode*  tfl  that  of  GrJtBrlOl  h  | 
tittm  no  light  later  than  that  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Though 
tep*c*  an  ample  account  of  every  detail  of  the  life  of  monks,  a*  such, 
beteglects  to  illustrate  their  character  and  thought  by  their  public  con- 
:  ic  few  lines  devoted  to  their  shaTe  in  the  Nestorian  strife  arc 
anuterpiece  of  understatement.  No  uacismadcofthcanalogtesof  the 
Middle  Age,  or  of  the  accumulated  experience,  which  the  IJcncdictincs 
bum  possess,  of  the  working  of  the  human  mind  in  this  environment. 
Doa  Bene,  in  fact,  has  failed  in  spite  uf  great  industry  and  of  much 
HOttry  ability-  he  has  all  the  Trench  power  of  telling  a  story  well     Ifl 
producing  a  useful  book,  because  his  aim  has  not  been  high  enough. 
He  Us  refrained  absolutely  from  using  his  national  gift  of  generalisation. 
*'«  have  no  survey  of  the  psychology  of  early  monastictsm,  0!  the 

KupOlB  ideas  Oil  vthieli   it   diiclly  dfTClt,  of  hi  CMiMiluiion.-il  <Welo[>- 

awu.    His  stately  and  laborious  volume  is  spoiled  by  his  abstinence 
frwn  the  use  c/all  the  higher  faculties  of  the  historian. 

I  Hittcry  0) the  EngfisA  Chunk  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Nor  mar. 
C*pxtt%  by  William  Hunt  (.Macmillan  &  Co.,  1899.     7s.  6</.). 

ant  has  been  happy  in  the  subject  assigned  10  him  in  the  WW 
Hatory  of  the  Knglish  Church.  The  narrative  of  Bcdc  never  loses  its 
°Wa\  and  Mr.  Hunt's  wide  reading  and  archaeological  knowledge 
^■K  enabled  him  to  sjive  it  a  new  interest,  while  in  the  second  pint  of 
Wnaork,  'rom  the  death  of  Willrith  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  he  has 
*c  good  fortune  to  be  a  pioneer.  No  one,  as  he  says,  has  airemptecl 
°Bwc  bim  to  write  this  part  of  the  history  with  any  degree  of  fullness. 
H*  work  is  so  well  thought  out,  and  so  consistently  excellent,  that  it  is 
*ttoilt  to  choose  any  portion  fur  (pedal  pnfsa  Perhaps  his  account 
*tbe  varying  fortunes  of  monasticism  throughout  his  period,  which  is 
•BairsNy  clear  and  convincing,  and  that  of  the  foreign  relations  and 
•asioeury  achievement*  of  tlic  English  Church  may  be  selected  for 
**t  purpose.     But  there  arc  a  few  omissions,  not  of  facts  or  dates, 
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which  we  must  regret.  The  reader*  who  will  profit  most  by  this  book 
are  tho*c  who  are  least  likely  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  of 
the  arcs  nidi  which  it  deals.  Some  account  of  the  range  of  Dcde's 
reading,  and  even  of  his  excursions  into  such  regions  as  that  of  mathe 
matics,  would  have  been  useful  in  a  history  in  which  learning  plays  so 
great  a  part ;  and  above  all,  an  account  of  his  theology,  and  cspc 
of  the  relative  importance  which  he  attached  to  the  different  pan*  of  hit 
teaching.  Again,  it  would  have  been  eminently  desirable,  and  surely 
not  impossible,  to  collect  from  the  numerous  homilies  of  a  later  dale 
an  account  of  the  normal  teaching  of  the  Church;  in  what  proportion 
Is  to  feeling,  exhortations  to  virtue,  t"i*«  ti  nal  inMnn  lions  were 
nmstered  to  the  laity,  and  what  were  the  point*  in  each  of  these 
departments  on  which  stress  was  chiefly  laid.  Without  such  informa- 
tion, tin  ffOtUog  system  of  the  Church  is  not  sufficiently  described. 
And  In  a  society  so  much  under  the  influence  of  poetry  u  thai  of  early 
Kngland  the  religious  verse  of  Cxdrnon  and  Cynewulf  should  not  have 
been  overlooked  ;  nor  the  Iltliandy  in  the  very  full  account  which  is 
given  of  English  work  beyond  the  North  Sea.  Mr.  Hunt  has  wasted 
none  of  his  space,  but  such  information  as  this  would  have  been 
welcome  in  exchange  for  some  of  the  details  of  ecclesiastical  policy  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  which  he  has  given.  Mb  book  is  so 
excellent  that  we  cannot  but  wish  that   it  had  been  even  nearer  to 

(10)  A  History  of  the  English  Church  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  Aetmkw  of  Edward  /,  by  the  Very  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens  (Mac 
millan  A  Co.,  lyoi.     7s. 6J.). 

The  Dean  of  Winchester  has  allowed  himself  a  hundred  pages  lew 
than  Mr.  Hunt,  and  has  devoted  five-sevenths  of  his  span*  to  a  con- 
tinuous narrative.  This,  although  it  shows  some  signs  of  haste,  i* 
admirably  done.  The  influence  exerted  by  the  Church  on  the  national 
life  through  the  political  action  of  its  leaders,  from  Ian  franc  to  Grosse- 
tcstc,  is  described  in  a  very  clear  and  interesting  manner,  and  the 
1  »can,  bj  tilling  the  story  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ecclesiastical 
actors  and  putting  their  fortunes  in  the  foreground,  has  furnished  a 
valuable  supplement  to  the  current  histories  of  England.  But  hit 
method  has  its  drawbacks.  It  has  compelled  him  to  give  a  gTeat  deal  of 
information  which  is  accessible  elsewhere,  and  his  natural  interest  in  his 
heroes  and  saints  has  led  him  to  push  them  unduly  to  the  front.  Less 
attractive  figures — for  instance,  Roger  of  Salisbury  and  his  family  to  the 
third  generation— were  much  more  conspicuous  to  their  contemporaries 
than  they  are  in  the  Dear's  picture.  It  is  a  more  serious  matter  that, 
in  his  interest  in  the  action  of  the  Church  on  the  nation's  life,  he  has 
neglected  the  Church's  own  life.     Such  remarks  as  he  makes  on  the 
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religious  thought  of  the  age,  though  excellent,  arc  brief,  and  he  tells  us 
nothing  in  detail  of  the  effect  of  the  Conquest  the  Crusades,  and  the 
Continental  development*  of  doctrine,  on  popular  bdicf.  Yet  it  is  just 
what  was  ephemeral  rlmt  n,.:  mH  to  know,  if  we  are  to  understand  the 
Middle  Age.  The  great  men,  in  whom  the  permanent  elements  of 
Christianity  were  dominant,  are  comprehensible  enough  ;  hut  the  world 
around  them — Icings  with  their  strati]  bishops  and  ehrOfl  i 

with  their  equally  strange  assertions  and  arguments,  and  the  multitude 
with  its  complex  of  beliefs  and  superstitions — needs  an  interpreter. 
There  arc  many  incident*  related  in  this  book  which  form  an  EfnpCBtSDt 
part  of  the  evidence.  But  it  needs  to  be  arrayed  and  explained,  and 
the  history  of  the  Church,  as  a  teacher,  will  not  have  been  written  rill 
the  devotions  it  encouraged,  the  lessons  which  it  inculcated  by  authority 
or  allowed  to  be  imparted,  the  standard  of  morals  which  it  set  up  in 
theory  and  tliat  which  it  accepted  in  practice,  have  Ijevn  iIcm  rihrd  with 
as  much  fullness  and  ability  as  that  which  the  I  >ean  of  Winchester  has 
devoted  to  the  Church  in  some  of  i:s  external  relations, 

(i  i)  A  History  of  the  English  Chutth  in  the  Rmittentk  and  Ftjtetnth 
Centuries  by  W.  W,  Capes  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  1900.     p.  6*/.). 

If  the  Dean  of  Winchester  has  written  not  «n  much  a  history  of  the 
Church  as  of  the  uses,  chiefly  political,  to  which  a  small  number  of 
eminent  men  put  the  powers  which  their  position  in  the  Church  gave 
them,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  Mr.  Capes.  He  tells  H  what  wc 
need  to  know  of  the  general  history  of  the  time,  as  it  affected  the 
Church  ;  but  the  Church  itself,  as  it  would  have  present  ;d  itself  to 
a  competent  and  impartial  observer  in  each  generation  with  which  he 
deals,  is  constantly  kept  before  our  eyes.  With  an  admirable  lullnces, 
which  never  degenerates  into  antiquarianism,  he  sets  out  the  facts  to  be 
learnt  from  the  great  mass  of  documentary  evidence  at  his  disposal. 
Readers  with  local  knowledge  will  often  think — and  they  can  pay  him 
no  higher  compliment — that  some  illustration  which  they  could  furnish 
would  be  more  apposite  than  his,  but  they  will  hardly  find  a  point  of 
importance  which  has  been  neglected  SvtD  10  BCUdl  I  matter  3s  that 
frequent  exchange  of  benefices,  which  must  have  struck  and  perplexed 
all  who  have  traced  the  careers  of  clergy  during  these  centuries,  is  not 
omitted.  Mr.  Capes  is  singularly  accuiatC  ,  btll  Tli&liop  Ayscough  waa 
not  murdered  at  Salisbury,  and  when  he  makes  the  absence  of  forti  <( 
churches  a  characteristic  of  English  architecture  he  forgets  the  towers 
of  Cumberland.  Yet  on  some  points  we  might  have  expected  more 
definite  information.  There  is  something  fascinating  about  the  mediae- 
val suffragans,  with  their  quaint  titles.  How  often  were  they,  as  some 
certainly  were,  the  heads  of  the  smaller  religious  houses,  who  thus 
gained  a  personal  equality  with  the  mitred  abbots  of  the  great  moras- 
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texies?  And  should  not  Mr.  Capes  have  indicated  a  direct  connexion 
lictwecn  ihc  c«*ntion  of  gift*  to  the  regular  clergy  And  the  lavish 
expenditure  on  chantries  and  on  stately  parish  churches?  But 
Mr.  Capes  ^ives  not  merely  a  picture  of  the  activities  of  the  clergy  find 
of  Ifafl  rtUgloai  life  of  the  Uily  ;  he  shows  with  singular  clearness  the 
sequence  of  causes  and  effects  throughout  his  period,  and  has  done  all 
that  i's  historian  can  do  to  make  the  Reformation  intelligible, 
effecis  of  the  French  Papacy,  the  Black  Death,  the  movement  of 
Wyclif,  in  regard  to  which  Mr.  Capes  is  wisely  sceptical  about  Pom 
(uLsquct'.s  tboOEf  I  iiiii-erning  the  English  Bible,  arc  admirably  deline- 
ated- Still,  it  is  the  picture  of  the  mediaeval  Church  as  a  working 
system  for  which  we  have  most  reason  to  thank  him.  K)  lltfHbftl] 
drawn  and  so  complete  the  knowledge  from  which  it  is  derived.  We 
must  hope  that  the  writers  to  whom  the  following  periods  have  been 
entrusted  will  descrihe  the  actual  state  of  the  Church  and  uf  iLs  ministry 
as  fully  and  as  lucidly  as  he  has  done. 

Something  must  be  said  concerning  the  History,  of  which  these  three 
volumes  form  jurt,  as  t  whole.  Its  authors  have  been  trained  in  the  liest 
of  schools,  and  their  work  is  worthy  of  their  training.  And  they  arc  at  one 
not  only  in  their  method  Nut  in  their  sympathies.  An  admirable  con- 
sistency, for  which,  no  doubt,  the  Dean  of  Winchester,  as  editor  of  the 
whole,  dc&crvcs  a  share  of  the  credit,  runs  through  all  their  work. 
Dealing  with  n  subject,  many  parts  of  which  might  have  been  rendered 
dull  or  obscure,  they  have  wisely  and  successfully  avoided  the  display 
of  learning,  and  constructed  a  narrative  which  can  be  followed  with 
pleasure  by  any  reader  of  intelligence,  Mr.  Capes,  it  is  tnic^ 
sometimes  reminds  us  pleasantly  of  Mr.  Wylie,  occasionally  has  a  recon- 
dite allusion,  as  to  the  Caorsines  of  Southern  France  or  the  prophecy 
of  Joachim,  which  will  be  impressive  rather  than  intelligible  to  moat 
his  readers  ;  but  such  sallies  are  rare  with  him,  and  his  col 
abstain  from  them.  There  arc,  however,  two  or  three  points  in  regard 
to  which  we  should  hove  been  glad  of  information  which  the  thret 
authors  might  haw  given  us  in  concert  Had  Mr.  Hunt.  ttTSED  nt  the 
cost  of  an  excursion  into  paganism,  given  us  an  account  of  the  popular 
Christianity  of  which  so  many  traces,  in  superstition  and  otherwise, 
remain  till  our  own  day,  he  would  have  added  a  most  useful  and  inter- 
esting chapter  to  his  history,  and  one  which  his  successor*  could  easily 
have  supplemented.  Again,  one  admirable  feature  of  Dr.  Stephen*' 
volume  is  the  list  of  religious  houses  founded  within  his  period.  It 
might  have  been  more  perfect— Bristol,  for  instance,  is  omitted  bin  it 
is  excellently  done,  and  it  has  no  counterpart  in  the  other  volumes. 
On  one  page  or  another  Mr.  Hunt  mentions  most  of  the  great  houses 
which   date  from   before  the  Conquest,   but  he   never  brings  them 
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leather,  and  Mr.  Capes*  bad  he  done  this  for  has  centuries,  would  have 

keen  saved  from  an  understatement,     .Many  Carthusian  houses  were 

fowled  during  his  prrirxl,  ind  bt  has  ml  DMntiaotd  tfao  ftonhommes. 

Ar*d  iwtly,  it  a  a  pity  that  b  I  history  of  which  the  successive  attacks 

epcrn  the  doctrine  of  Transubstaniiation  make  so  great  a  share,   the 

nse  of  that  doctrine,  with  the  multitude  of  miracU a  by  uhfcfa  it  was 

enforced,  as  when  the  Dorset  oxen  were  found  knaalbj  on  i?.:itcombc 

the  fallen  Heat,  should  have  pa»ed  unnoticed.     Mr   Hunt 

ought  *dt  have  told  us  more  concerning  the  Eucharistic  teaching  of  his 

period;  but  at  least,  in  a  continuous  ,  «t  should  have  asspecftpd 

that  full  attention  would  he  given  to  a  doctrine  as  important  in 

wdurrtac.n  consequences,  ns  it  was  picturesque  in  its  setting 

awl  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ago      But  It  would  he  thankless  and 

w.jux  to  dwell  upon  such  points  as  these.     The  authors  have  raised 

a  tonuruent  worthy,  in  ftpfefe  and  in  execution,  of  their  tbtflae,  and  have 

Gttcd  the  heartiest  gratitude  of  all  who  art-  concerned  to  know  the  true 

toeiry  of  the  Church  to  which  they  have  devoted  their  labours. 

■rr)  /fitter,   $f  tk§  Christian  C?i*r<ht  A.r>.   1517-1648,  by  tin 
K  Molicr,  edited    by    d.    Kawcrau    (Swan    SoBOCajchdn    &   Co., 
i)*e.     i5r.). 

It  1%  hneattble  that  so  important  a  task  as  the  translation  of  this 
*xfc  should  have  fallen  btO  hcompCtBDt  hands.  No  one  without 
<J*^aI  knowledge  would  be  entrusted  with  the  rendering  into  hinglish 
(4a  technical  nrsricntinr  hook.  Vrt,  though  no  subject  can  br  mnrr- 
complicated  than  the  history  of  Germany,  with  its  many  dynasties  and 
ttlerritoru.1  divisions,  its  varied  political,  municipal,  and  ecclesiastical 
H&u'tiiions,  the  pablfaliera  have  issued  a  translation  which  betrays  a 
ccerptete  ignorance  of  these  essential  matters,  without  a  clear  undcr- 
Kaadtng  of  which  the  history  of  the  Reformation  is  unintelligible-  But 
tf**moranic  displayed  extends  beyond  the  affairs  of  Germany.  The 
tattbtor  knows  httle  or  nothing  of  theology,  and  therefore,  in  a  field 
■  ■  -  ..!■■::■  .. ;.  1 1  Hi!  n:>  iii-i  ■  "-■%.!  1 ,  he-  i.iisic.ni:.  the  nadei 
l7*  tjjuc  and  often  inaccurate  vocabulary.  It  is  a  small  matter  that 
"tin;  but  a  feeble  grasp  of  the  German  language  ;  a  perfect  familiarity 
t  compensate  fur  sulIi  ahurieumings.  There  arc,  of 
<«■»*,  large  tracts  of  easy  narrative  in  which  the  translation,  though 
&th\  to  read,  is  intelligible,  xnd  in  most  places  a  student  who  knows 
**  *riod  can  discover,  by  an  effort  of  thought,  the  author's  meaning. 
wt  Upnners  must  be  seriously  warned  against  the  disappointment 
•d»  awaita  thru  .  gad  the  misapprehensions  into  which  they  will  be 
«<  if  they  accept  this  volume  as  their  guide.  And  this  is  the  more  un- 
*"t>Mle,  rn  that  Holler*!  U  by  far  the  best  account  of  the  history  of  the 
***»matioru    Tne  scxjucucc  of  events  and  the  development  of  thought 
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are  described  with  equal  clearness,  though  sometime*  a  fact  or  014 
11  by  Kuru,  b  omitted-     Hut  ;hough  the  Utter  writer,   is  oaasw 
ally  more  precise,  the  prcsei  x>k  excels  its  older  rival  in  coe 

pletenm  and  in  arrangement.  Its  accoant,  for  instance,  of  ihedcea 
of  Luthcranism,  which  crcn  within  the  lifetime  of  Mela  rich  thoa  becux 
the  prey  of  scholasticism  and  of  faction,  gives  all  the  information  4k 
an  English  reader  cm  need  on  a  very  unattractive?  subject,  anri  6rtj 
explain*  the  astonishing  success  of  the  Counter-Reformation  in  Gtf 
many.     Bttt.  ftdnabtbU  U  ;  book  has  its  limitation*.     It  shot! 

that  curious  want  of  sympathy,  and  even  of  insight,  in  regard  ED  r* 
spiritual  aspects  of  Roman  Catholicism,  which  is  charactcrispc  d 
Northern  Germany ;  It  assumes  a  knowledge  of  the  working  system 
of  the  different  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  of  Germany  wb£ 
foreign  readers  are  not  likely  to  pome**,  and  its  treatment  of  ts= 
important  part  of  the  RityeCI  i»  IttJ  slight.  There:  arc  some  stranft 
misapprehensions  in  regard  to  the  course  of  the  English  Reformatio 
oT  which,  as  of  that  in  oihcr  non-German  rnunrric?,  the  account  u  C0*> 
porativcly  brief.  But  for  the  history  of  religion  in  Germany  from  tic 
rise  of  Luther  to  the  end  of  the  I  hirty  Years'  War  no  better  guide  °*** 
be  dc.Mt.u,  nod  wc  may  hope  that,  when  a  new  edition  appears,  k« 
publisher  will  present  it  in  an  adequate  translation  to  English  redes 

(13)  Tht  Rtfonnatiom,  by  Williston  Walker  (Edinbuiv  |  ]'.  On*. 

1900.    6s.). 

This  is  an  accurate,  well-proportioned,  and  brightly  written  accost* 
of  the  Reformation — outside  England,  which  has  a  volume  to  itself  ir 
the  scries  to  winch  this  book  belongs.  Mr.  Walker  baa.  the  great  Bert 
of  making  the  course  of  events  stand  out  clearly  ;  in  fact  thcyfeBff 
one  another  almost  too  naturally  and  inevitably  in  his  narrative, 
this,  in  a  brief  survey,  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side  ;  and  the  same 
of  sharp  delineation  serves  tin  wr-vr  well  when  he  comes  to 
and  contrast  the  characteristic  thoughts  of  the  leading  Reformers,  wior 
warm  admirer  he  is,  though  he  docs  not  fall  into  the  error  of  dcfce 
(inting  their  QppOMDtfc  The  effort  to  be  concise  has  led  him  Urt? 
A  few  misstatements,  but  they  do  not  seriously  lessen  the  value  of  as 
book,  which  is  that  of  a  true  histonan  and  deserve!  to  be  £cncralfr 
read.  Its  one  serious  blemish  is  that  Mr.  Walker  from  time  to  tfaK 
loses  his  perspective  by  taking  a  conventional  point  of  view.  F* 
instance,  while  he  enlarges  on  the  'priesthood  of  believers,'  he  ap- 
parently attributes  to  the  Reformers  a  mode  of  thought  which  they 
would  have  abhorred,  could  they  have  foreseen  it.  The  imrocdirtc 
product  of  the  Refoniiaiion  was  a  clergy  wfafcb  stoutly  claimed,  ad 
vigorously  exercised,  the  ministerial  prerogative  of  excommunication ; 
Luther  regarded  death  as  the  proper  punishment  of  those  who  ^«T*fTf* 
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M  ministry  without  a  call.    They  had  no  wish  that  pon  !  be 

in  other  hands  than  the  sovereign's  and  their  own.     Mr.  Walker 
•n  (tot  strew  on  the  c  over  them  of  Mmffilll  of  BadtlS,  and 

feiiloow  modern  in  his  thought  he  it-  But  he  docs  not  ttCDtioo  that 
jerpose,  and  the  effect,  of  Martinis'  writing  was  to  strengthe:-. 
;  and  llut  the  Gamin  Reformers,  as  the  heirs  of  bfa  prini  i- 
pies,  lodged  the  powers  of  which  they  had  deprived  the  Emperor  in  the 
hands  of  the  subordinate  princes.  One  other  criticism  mutt  he  made. 
In  a  work  which  is  an  apology  as  well  as  a  history,  some  reference 
d  hate  been  made  to  the  most  serious  of  all  charge*  against  the 
Keformatiort.  that,  while  it  owed  its  origin  tad  strength  to  the  protest 
Aguist  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,  it  provided  no  essential 
Ccenesinn  itself  between  religion  and  morality. 

E.  W,  Watsom. 


HAGIOGRAPHICA 

Tie  year  1900  witnessed  considerable  activity  in  various  departments 

"typographical  work.     Among  the  most  important  contributions  to 

ttcscencc  was  Achtlis*  Afarfyroiogifn,  tc\  ■■>•'•••  <•  I  ;<•  •  >rae  leogtf]  Ed  tin* 

•umber  of  this  Journal.    Of  other  works  the  following  seem 

■Way  of  special  mention. 

The  Ante-Niitne  Uttraturtx  of  Or.  Ehrhard,  professor  of  ecclrsi- 

**K2l  history  at  Vienna  University,  contains  two  hngiographical  sections 

-*n  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (pp.  151-173),  and  on  the 

Ads  of  the  Manyrs  (pp.  SS9S9*)-     The  book  is  one  that  ibooH  be 

n»ibe  bands  of  all  workers  in  the  history  and  literature  of  early  Chris- 

tinny.     The  pnrj)ose  of  this  volume  is  to  chronicle  and  estimate  the 

•ork  done  in  the  various  departments  of  Antc-Niccnc  study  between 

tt$4  at>d  1900 ;  and  the  task  is  performed  with  a  completeness  (there 

are  fully   3000   bibliographical   notices),  a  grasp,  a  tact,  and  a  literary 

rncc  that  arc  declared  to  be  'astonishing'  by  so  exacting  a  critic  as 

ScMrer.     The  la  rfoa  an  the  Aces  of  the  Martyrs  fs  a  good  specimen 

of  the  method  of  the  book.     The  first  twenty-fire  pages  contain  a 

general  review  of  the  course  of  investigation  during  the  past  sixteen 

years — the  catalogues  of  hagiographicj.1  M3S  computed,  the  texts  printed 

or  re  edited,  the  criticisms  and  controversies  to  which  they  have  Riven 

rise,  the  studies  made  on  particular  points,  along  with  the  author's  own 

estimate  tif  tlie  general  outcome  of  the  chief  discussions.     The  last 

twenty  five  pages  are  devoted  10  individual  Acta  that  have  been  the 

object  of  special  study— those  of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus,  of  Ign: 

Luttt+tur  '.Ficiburx  im  Uicis<*ui  Herder,  pp.644:. 
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jlycarp,  of  the  Sciltiun  Martyr*,  of  Apollonius,  and  others. 
Any  one  engaged  on  Ante-Niccne  hagiology  (or  indeed  on  any  Ante- 
Niccnc  work)  should  turn  lo  Ehihard  fot  inion.ution  (tnd  guidance  in 
regard  to  the  most  recent  literature  on  the  subject. 

(i)  Although  strictly  tpraking  its  pbrc  u  rather  among  "Archaeo- 
logical,1 still  vol.  i  of  Father  Griaac's  Hi$t*ry  effort*  in  tk  MiJJk  A&sx 
contains  so  much  useful  information  bearing  on  the  early  hagiology  of 
Rome,  that  it  deserves  a  mention  here.  At  every  turn  Roman  hagio- 
logy is  illustrated  and  controlled  by  the  catacombs,  the  basilicas,  the 
frescoes  and  mosaics,  and  the  inscription* ;  and  on  all  these  topics 
recent  and  trust  worthy  information  is  to  be  found  in  this  bulky  volume, 
with  copious  references  to  the  best  authorities.  Gnsar  standi 
front  nnk  of  living  auihuiitios  on  the  Christian  antiquities  of  Rome, 
and  his  book  will  be  a  help  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  approach  the 
Roman  hagiology  from  the  side  of  the  monuments. 

(j)  M-  Dufoun..|,  the  editor  of  the  Bullttin  Critique,  has  produced 
an  important  study  on  the  Gtsta  of  the  Roman  Martyrs*  There  are 
seventy  seven  of  these  Gesta,  and  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  estimate 
their  historical  value.  Ruinart  included  only  four  out  of  the  seventy- 
seven  la  Ui  Ada  Sin<cra%  and  TiUemont  was  no  less  severe  in  his 
treatment  of  them.  Bui  another  view  has  since  obtained  wide  currency, 
viz.  that  the  extant  Gesta  arc  rewritten  and  interpolated  redactions  of 
[tf  authentic  Acta  This  has  been  the  traditional  Bollandist  view, 
and  it  has  in  our  days  come  to  be  accepted  by  scholars  belonging  to 
such  different  schools  as  dc  Rossi,  Lc  Want,  Allard,  Aube",  Neumann, 
and  (in  regard  to  the  Acta  Jiug/tiiae)  Conyhcare.  These  writers  regard 
the  actual  Gcsta  as  romances ;  but  think  that  they  have  preserved  the 
general  framework  of  lost  original  documents,  and  that  they  may  on  the 
whi/ic  be  regarded  as  historical  sources  from  which,  with  care,  a  sub- 
stratum of  fact  may*  be  recovered.  The  purpose  of  Dufourcq's  book  is  to 
challenge  this  position,  and  to  show  that  the  Gesta  were  written  in  the 
Ostrogolhic  period,  and  were  nol  based  on  earlier  documents,  but  On 
traditions  sometimes  authentic  but  usually  legendary  and  mythical, 
being  suggests!  by  t(»pi graphical  farts  t.f  burial  or  cull  :  hence  their 
historical  value  is  very  small,  and  in  most  cases  nil.  In  this  judgement 
Dufourcq  had  been  anticipated  a  year  or  two  ago  by  the  Bollandist 
Deteliaye,  who  characterised  the  Roman  Acta  fa  general  as  lie  handi- 
work of  *  inept  mediaeval  hagiographcrs,'  and  attributed  their  admittedly 
rorrccr  topographical  notices  merely  to  the  fact  that  they  were  written 
ia  Rome  at  a  time  when  the  monuments  were  still  standing*.     This  is 


•  Gtaehithtt  Ram  u.dfw Pupate  im  MtiMaltir\frc\\A\TZ\  B.:  Herder,  pp.  xx,  S$$). 
1  £/»/*  tue  itt  Gt»trt  Murtyrum  tvmains    Pans:  Foal«rooilij,  pp.  44s). 

*  VAmpkithiatr*  fJtivim  (An&locta  Boll.,  1897). 
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r*»oi"AebcIrs  also  in  ha  Afartynrto&tH.  ITic  question  raised  by 
Dttfetirrq  ii  evidently  one  of  great  histonral  importance,  and  therefore 
b»  rcoke-i.  c  than  a  [Xteaing  DO 

lo  doling  with  documents  like  the  Ccsta  which  daim  to  embody 

toaoura,  it  is  necessary  first  nf  all  ro  tew,  a?  far  as  possible,  whether 

Aer  really  arc  '  traditions,*  handed  on  from  die  bc£inuiii&,  or  on  lie 

Ao*n  to   be   aftergrowths.     This   is   the   first   point   investigated  by 

Wwreq.     Nf  ;;i  .!  donn  of  'in-  seventy-seven  Gesta  receive 

sot  attestation  from  the  Roman  Calendar  of  354,  the  names  of  the 

W  majority  of  those  mentioned  in  the  Gesu  finding  no  place  in  this 

fctofthc  ottrtyrawhotftfeuttwac  celebrated  lo  Room  in  the  middle  of 

to*  Sourth  century.     The  Dnnwane  Inscriptions  (c.  380)  mention  the 

heroes  nf  sonic  tiftwn  of  the  GtSta,  usually  with  nr>  further  information 

ta»  tie  fact  that  they  were  martyrs  ;    in  six  cases  some  details  arc 

grim,  and  in  at  least  one  of  these  (SS.  Ncreus  and  Achilleus)  what  is 

*ui  i  ription  iSv.  8,  cd.  Ihm]      inci  "iicilablc  with  the  Acta. 

The  so-called   Leonine  Sacra  men  tury   commemorates   but   few   of  the 

rairtjrs  of  the  Gcsta.     The  Fathers  of  the  fourth  century — SS.  Am- 

ktae,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Prudcntius— manifest  a  knowledge  of  only 

!>*•  or  four  of  the  legends  contained  in  the  Roman  Gcsta.     Dufourcq 

pro  (p.  ,374)  a  list  of  over   100  martyrs  ukcii   from  the  Gpm.i   uii 

*uoa  do  not  occur  in  the  Roman  Calendar  incorporated  in  the  Micro- 

nimian  Martyrology  (c.  450),  hut  appear  in  the  Marlyrologinm  Rom* 

mm  fbrmm{<.  ?ou)\    Ik-  1  urn  hides  that  these  facts  arc  incompatible 

▼ah  the  idea  that  either  the  Gcsta  themselves,  or  earlier  more  authentic 

Arta  of  these  Martyrs,  wrrr  rt:rrent  in  Rome  'hiring  the  founh  century. 

It  bmou  mdced  that  at  thai  dale  the  Roman  Church  had  lost  the 

memory  erf  some  even  of  her  most   illustrious  early  martyrs.     Jttitta 

Martyr  and  his  companion!  (a.  ».  165)  and  Aj>olloniu$  the  Apologist 

(180-5)  ar*  not  commemorated  in  the  Dtpotitiv  Martyrmm  of  jja,  not 

in  the  Hieronymian  Martyrology,  nor  in  the  Roman  Liturgies,  nor  do 

they  find  a  place  in  the  cycle  of  Roman  Ccsta,  nor  are  they  mentioned 

im  tf*  Itinerant*.  St.  Jerome  includes  them  in  his  Catalogue  of  Writers, 

bat  he  takes  them  from  Eusehmx.      There  is  an  irony  in  the  fact  that 

just  those  Roman  martyrs  of  whom  then  exist  certainly  aothcfitk  Acts 

should  have  (hi«  fallen  01 1  of  the  Roman  tradition.     Their  case  will 

render  less  incredible  the  notion  that  the  martyr*  before  the  Pecian 

persecution  had  in  the  fourth  century  been  to  a  great  extent  forgotten 

in  Rome. 

1  ftcyond  mtrr  bmdcs,  the  only  une  of  uur  Cat*  of  which  tlic  H  icroayaisn 

Msrtyratofy  betrays  nny  knowledge  19  thai  of  Caloceiu*  ind  Rinhermi*  •  It  men* 

tiona  Gc*U    hi   connexion    M-jfh    Si.    Simplinrou   but   tin-   detaJU  *r#  Inconiitf'iiC 

WlDi  it*  nluilCaU  NAchclu»,  MurfynJo^un,  i^  ;  Light/cot,  ln£%  9*4  Vtfyu  i  504). 
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Dufourcq  quotes  the  two  well-known  texts  which  show  chat  up  to  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century  the  Ge«a  had  no  official  recognition  in  Komi 
The   Dicrttum   Gtiusii  (494  >>  declare*  that  they  were  regarded  witl 
suspicion  and  were  not  read  in  the  K  urch,  'ne  uel  I 

auhsannandum    oriretur   nfflttln.1     And   one   of  St     Gregury's   letl 
shows  that  even  in  his  day  the  Gcsu  had  no  liturgical  use,  only 
names  places  and  date*  (as  In  the  Hick  Uartyrology)  being 

recited  in  the  Church  Services;  while  he  declares  that  in  all  the  libraries 
of  Komc  he  knew  of  onh   .  1a  contained  in  a  single  volume 

('pines  qutedtlB  Id  Iflhfl  QOdlds  uolumine  collecta'*).     On  the  other 
hand  he  seems  to  have  known  more  than  one  redaction  of  Acta  of 
Ucfttl  (//-?«-  in  £v.  3). 

Mufotircq  DOBttfJti  the  character  and  structure  of  the  Roman  (* 
with  those  of  admittedly  authentic  Acta  of  Martyr* — for  a  considerable 
number  of  Acu\  especially  African,  exist;  ihe  authenticity  of  wh  .  i, 
is  unquestioned.  Indeed  for  the  purposes  of  the  comparison  no 
better  specimens  of  genuine  Acts  could  be  found  than  the  Roman 
mi  just  mentioned — those  of  Justin  and  of  Apollonius.  The  utter 
difference  between  them  and  theGcsta  cannot  fail  to  strike  any  one  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  read  two  or  three  of  each  kind  •. 

"Ihe  main  portion  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  'Critical  Analysis  of 
the  Komnn  Traditions,'  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  rejection 
of  the  Gem  need  involve  any  questioning  of  the  reality  of  the  martyrs  ; 
in  many  cases  their  existence  is  independently  established  by  evidence 
that  cannot  he  impeached.  Some  of  the  fiesta  arc  absolutely  worthless: 
■stance  (though  Dufouruj  docs  not  call  attention  to  the  fact),  those 
of  Martina  and  those  of  Prisca  arc  to  a  great  extent  absolutely  word  for 
word  the  same,  only  the  names  of  the  heroines  and  of  the  emperors 
and  officials  hieing  altered  (Acta  SS.  Jan.  1  and  18).  This  is  an  extreme 
case;  but  extreme  cases  are  useful  as  showing  what  may  be  met  with. 
I'n  niircq  is  disjtosed  to  accept  in  substance  what  the  Gesta  say  of 
St,  Sebastian  himself;  also  dc  Rossi's  reconstruction  of  the  story  of 
St.  Cicely":  but  he  shows  that  the  Hicronymian  MartyTology  connects 
the  Transtibcrine  cullus  with  a  <.V<  1  li as,  whence  he  concludes  (hat  the 
connexion  of  St.  Cecilia  with  the  Trastevere  basilica  is  an  aftergrowth. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  one  or  two  instances  of  his  analyies, 
Efhlch  carry  conviction  in  very  varying  degrees:  the  treatment  of  the 
IV  Coronati  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work;  but  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  criticism  of  the  Gcsta,  I  cannot  think  that  the  proposed 


1  Effft.  VIII  49.    Dufourcij  believes  that  *  copy  of  lhi»  collection  rxiat s  in  - 
MS— 11  view  viguioualy  cumbdteil  by  hia  Uulltmdial  icvicwer. 
1  An  edition  by  Gebharde  of  *eleri  Aft  AUrtyrum  \%  announced. 
*  Ct.  Lightfoot,  Ign.  and  i'ulyc.  1  516  [ftd,  I,  p.  goo]. 
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of  the  story  of  SS.  John  and  Paul  will  find  wide  accept- 

The  author  rm  worked  assiduously  on  the  MSS  of  the  Gesta 

y  libraries,  and   knows  hi*  texts   mil.    he   li.iv  iko  a  mad 

lno*Jedgc  of  the  topography  and  archaeology  dl  ( 'lim-tiun  Komc.    And 

ret  n  uatjy  cases  his  analyses  seem  lo  lack  rigid  method  .  they  often 

seem  sketchy  and  tentative,  and  do  not  produce  the  some  sense  of 

(•-xriplrtencss  and  mental   wtWftrctfon  as  do  the  similar  analyses  of 

wrious  /Via,    Roman  and   other,   made   by    LighLfoot   am; 

(compare  the  three  studies  of  the  Acta  of  St.  Symphorosa).     The 

*  of  tbc  hook  seems  to  lie  in  this,  lhat  the  author  limits  his 

nc#  too  exclusively  to  the  Latin  texts,  without  sufficiently  coniiricrin£ 

wrat  is  going  on  in  other  department*  of  the  subject.    Thus  the 

treatment     of    the    date    of    the    Acts    of    Eugenia    is    completely 

vitiated  by  the  failure   lo  take  account  of  the  Armenian  and  Sprinc 

versions,  of  which  more  anon.     And  thr  th«<.r\  hi  ich  weighty 

Djfli    as   Lightfoot    and   Aehclis,   that   some   of  the  Acta  were 

DWBposcd  in  Greek,  is  dismissed    practically  without    examination. 

ha  wii.tceicr  its  ihortcomii  he,  this  volume  is,  I  beUera,  the 

i  mpt  to  deal  with  the  Roman  Gcsta  as  a  whole,  and  its  appear- 

in  epoch.     It  display*  great  industry  and  great  knowledge. 

&t  much  mure  progress  can  be  made  until  the  GcsLa  have  been  brought 

toftther  into  a  single  book,  find  the  texts  carefully  edited  and  com- 

netted  on      It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  this  work  is  actually  in 

so  competent  m  M.  Dufourcq's  own. 

anwhile  Signor  h'ranctu  de*  Cavabori,  the  collaborator  with  the 
i  bfW.  Godd.  hagiogr.  gr.  Vat.  (iSou),  is  producing 
■tries  of  useful  studies  on  single  Acta,  Roman  and  other.  In  bii 
£  4gteu  mtifa  tradi'tiene  e  ne/fa  JeggtnJa  (AVwxaw  Qvartcihchrift, 
'*99l  he  points  out  the  pTCK  OCC  of  ■  twofold  eailv  I  n  interning 

to  Agnes,  one  thai  ahc  was  beheaded,  the  other  that  she  perished  at 
**  stake.  He  shows  that  there  is  hardly  a  single  fact  about  her  on 
Hack  all  the  variations  of  the  story  agree.  He  prints  for  the  first  time 
*Grsak  form  of  her  Act*.    An  article  in  th*  Afow  Butt,  di 

origin  of  the  Acts  of  St.  Konilutiin  of  Komc ; 
•kUc  5.  lArtto*  <  U  j  rttfi*0l*  I  RSm.  Quxrtahchrijt,  1900) 

u  a  special  study  on  St.  Lawrence's  gridirnn  Franrhi  tOCBprj  thr 
Alia  outlines  of  the  legend,  but  finds  reason  for  being  sceptical  about 
^tjtnciron.  He  point*  out  inter  aha  that  in  the  account  of  a  Phrygian 
awrrdom  under  Julian  -So<r   //  /''.  in  15)  tlic  martyrs,  while  \» stag 

***tcd  tO  death.  Said  ;    El  ivMrvjam  <int£*.  «j»«£r  .iwu^vaiw^Mf,  vrpi^o*  ffttat 

•1  *  *ii  Mft  irXnysfr.      The  rescmhtanec  of  this  to  St.  Lawrence's 

ll  u  Lir  lu  i-i-i  Out  4ltrf  rvniing  lh>-  iSovn  I  found  lhat  the  Bollnndiit  reviewer 
it<(ioo  «n«  of  tbc  mi«l  lugjjcaLivc  Li  Uic  book. 

l  a 
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*  A*uiu  arum  partem,  ttena  altam  a*  nsandae*  *  can  hardly  be  an 

1  otr»c<lrtii  r.     Of  (Yiur%r  it  in  arguable  on  wtii*  b  :hc  dVfjfoorae 

Uca;  but  probably  rt  will  be  agreed  thai  Socrates'  source  b  likely  tek 
a  more  respectable  authonty  thin  the  Arfa  S.  Laur*ntii%  a  docums 
which  Ruioart  would  DO*  pri  I  Franchi  has  also  edited  in  Eartei 
S/W/>  7Vj/r  the  African  Passi*  SS.  Marian  ti  /acvh\ 

(5)  A  study  on  the  Roman  Martyrotogr  by  Urbain  ',  though  prMH^ 
since  the  close  of  1900.  is  to  germane  to  the  topics  here  being  pantf 
tn  review,  that  it  teems  proper  to  include  U  '"  tl  aide.     It  fav 

|xirt  of  the  preliminary  studies  for  the  edition  of  the  Acta  Marfm*? 
the  Berlin  scries.  Its  object  is  to  reconstruct  oat  of  the  Hicrcrrraatf 
Msrtyrology,  supplemented  from  other  sources,  the  Roman  Calendar* 
it  stood  in  the  fust  half  of  the  fifth  century,— to  isola;  1  the  RoflPi 

clement  incorporated  in  the  Hicronymian  Martyrology  (cf.  the  fir«arce 
or  four  pages  or  the  review  of  Achelte.  referred  to  at  the  begtfanf 
of  th  m  lc).     After  a  brief  account  of  the  problems  thai  ewxs> 

pass  the  Martyrology,  wc  come  to  a  valuable  section  on  the  'Uebe1 
lEe&tVBg'  f»f  the  Acts  of  the  Roman  martyrs,  The  names  are  tabs 
m  alphabetical  order,  and  the  MSS  containing  the  Acta  arc  naoaei 
The  references  to  MSS  fill  fifty  pages,  often  in  double  column;  (be* 
arc  seventy-five  under  St.  Agnes,  and  eighty  under  St.  Sebastian.  A*J 
■  numerated  can  be  only  a  tithe  of  the  MS  nuteml  ttat 
evists;    for  the  list  is  practically  confined  to  the  act  u>6* 

ha^iographicaJ  catalogues,  and  so  include*  no  Roman  or  Italian  cor 
lection*  (except  the  Ambrostan),  and  no  English  or  German  or  Spaot&V 
Of  course  this  is  no  fault  of  Urbain**,  who  has  done  what  he  cook; 
hut  it  shows  that  his  list,  formidable  as  it  is,  is  no  more  than  a  beginaiaf- 
Any  such  list  from  which  the  Vaciran  and  Munich  Latin  MSS  s* 
absent  i.iniii):  l»e  uken  as  a  safe  basis  lor  scientific  textual  wort  Tk 
important  lesson  is  that  the  list  brings  home  to  us  the  tact  that  the  bdsss 
of  materials  is  too  enormous  for  any  one  man  tn  deal  with,  and  that  at 
that  can  be  hoped  for  in  our  day  it{t)*  tentative  edition  of  the  smote 
cycJo  of  Roman  Gc«a  that  will  be  a  marked  advance  on  arrythtof** 

;io«e«—  thi*  it   may  be  hoped    M     Dufouroq  will    give  us 
editions  with  some  claim  to  finality  of  single  Acts  or  groups  of  Acts. 

A  useful  survey  oH  the  archaeological  side  of  the  question  foBo**— 
the  various  mediaeval  Itinerant*  arc  characterised  and  brief  now* 
supplied  on  all  of  the  sixty  five  cemeteries,  with  references  10  tat 

1  Ah  Martyrvfoxmm  Ur>  tMl&dm  CtfitinJe  jh  /ton  mm§  Amjtmg  4m  T. 
MrAuniitrts,    Qwitnutnttiin   nrr   GarMitMte  drr   RSminAm   Mtrtynr  :    7-xV  mA 

Untc  Epst|    huartcfaa,  pp.  iA<Sl) 

'  ih*  BoUaaaaw  Crxk  cvjaUjfvta  of  dm  Vatftaa,  Chtal,  and  R«rh«ruii  Isararwa, 

though  publubud  to  1899  oud  lyoo,  have  not  b«o  Ui4  ua4or   coauibuu*  SJ 

Urt*u. 
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ttOM  of  each  of  them  found   in  ancient  documents  or  in  recent 
itions.     In  all  this  dc  Rossi  naturally  is  the  prominent  figure. 
'■«dy  of  the  book  it  taken  up  with  the  proposed  reconstruction 
the  Roman   ("alendaj.      Each    Roman   entry  of  the   Ilicron;,  | 
Jfirtrrology  is  taken  in  order  and  commented  on,  any  supplementary 
•format ir.tr i  favn  other  source*  being  brought  DO  beat      *rtie*e  com- 
*CKs  sometimes  occupy  only  a  few  lines,  sometimes  they  extend  to 
Arte  or  four  pag.-  n't  purpOM  U  '||lltc  different  from  Dufoi 

kexelsonly  to  detenninc  the  lev:,  without  attempting  to  diSCUSs  the 
hiskneal  character  of  the  statement-,  or  the  genesis  of  the  legends.  He 
SCow  10  !i;lw  -.i-r  in  wot/k  with  much  earc  and  judgement 
rocvuber,  in  so  difficult  and  delicate  a  task,  there  will  be  differences 
<**  Opinion  about  many  of  his  conclusions— in  various  places  I  find 
wjldf  unable  to  follow  bun.  Criticism,  however,  is  disarmed  b\  E&C 
frail  w»y  in  which  he  emphasises  the  fact  that  his  work  is  only  an 

;:jil 

D  appendix  comes  the  actual  Calendar  aa  reconstructed,  without 
*t  conn. i  At  It  contain*  about  160  entries,  whereof  forty  three  arc 
nwntl"  if  .-,_:  j      i  >1  '.ii  i-  the  list  contains  only  the  local 

kftan  feasts  ;  no  doubt  a  number  of  foreign  feasts  had  a  place  in  the 
Saitan  Calendar,  hut  no  means  exist  of  determining  what  they  were. 
S)£tt  as.  I  am  able  10  form  ft  judgement,  UrUiin's  study  seems  10  be 
intaablc  contribution  to  the  <^n  both  of  the  Roman  Gata 

ie  Martyrology.     And  I  can  believe  it  is  a  book  that  would  be 
*  helpful  guide  in  Rome  itself. 

i  Lewis  has  published  the  Syriac  text,  with  translation, 

''"he  'Select  Lives  of  Holy  Women  V  which  form  the  overwriting  of 

palimpsest  of  the  Gospels.    These  lives  appear  to  have  been 

frjiec"  in  77*.     Wow  of  them  1  ■       In  I  reek  or  Latin,  and  some  havv 

**Cftdy  been  printed  in  Swuc  ,  but  KHDC  DOT  RppCU  for  the  first  time 

■:,  and  one  or  two  seem  to   be  quite   new.     The  collection  is 

*f  considerable  Interest,  but    from  the  hagiotagieaJ   rather,   than   the 

^ttcrical  standpoint,  and  some  of  the  stories  have  a  quaint  beauty  q| 

fir.rown.     In  any  case  the;,  ftre  samples  of  the  light  literature  Id  which 

fccQiistixn  mfad  in  East  and  West  delighted  for  centuries.  Appendi  *  \  ii 

Or«the  pages  of  the  underwriting  which  contain  fragments  of  the  Acts 

is,  400  yean  older  than  any  other  witness  to  the  ten ; 

•fcst  are  edited  and  translated  by  Mr.  Durkitt 

The  Life  of  fcugenia  is  one  of  the  Roman  Ceeta  in  Sjfjac  ;  it  will 
Ifcrefore  be  of  Interest  to  examine  it.  The  Acta  Eugudtu  were  already 
pnnttdtn  Lailin{Rosncyd,/7/^  Patrum),  in  Greek  (in  the  Mctaphrast), 
«d  in  Mr.  Conybear*  ttioa  from  the  Armenian  (Afonumtntt  of 

4  &*rfu  Smrn***,  U  (text)  tad  x  (trmna.),  sold  separately  sCaunbn<ic<  Press). 
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Earfy  Christianity)*.  Conybcarc  showed  that  the  Grcelt  and  Ijttiii 
represented  one  redaction  and  the  Armenian  another ;  and  he  argued, 
I  think  SOCCenftllly,  ih.it  the  Armenian  lepMOnll  a  more  primitive 
atatc  of  the  tc«  lhan  the  extant  I-atin  or  Greek,  the  Utter  being 
certainly  the  latest  of  all.  The  Syriac  represents  the  same  text  as  the 
Armenian,  Probably  the  Armenian  is  still  on  the  whole  the  purest 
text;  but  it  can  in  places  be  emended  by  the  help  of  the  Syriac— in 
particular,  at  the  end  of  C  BCV  (Arm.)  there  ii  a  lacuna  represented  by 
a  long  piece  of  the  Syriac  (trans,  pp.  2&~$z),  a  portion  of  fftd 
certamly  should  stand  in  the  teict,  being  attested  by  the  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  mysterious  Tope  Ncator  of  the  Armenian  tana  out  to 
be  Sotcr,  though  this    involves  an  appalling   anachronism,   mitigated 

tot  removed  by  the  Cornelius  of  the  Latin  and  of  the  Metaphr ■ 
Creek. 

A  comparison  of  the  other  forms  of  the  text  would  have  been  a  help 
in  the  preparation  of  the  translation :  eg.  the  other  tnndfttoa  do  not 
take  i'n-nui  (Ac^sogt)  as  a  proper  name,  hut  as  'consul  *(fol.  as  it  of  the 
MS);  and  );-&-k»  is  not  'with  honour  over  the  country  of  Africa, '  but 
x  transliteration  of  ftrnfaHos,  *  Vicar  of  Africa  '  (fol.  416  of  the  MS). 
When  discussing  the  date  at  which  the  Atta  Eygtnuu  were  f 
luiloiiiiij  is  satisfied  wuli  slinwin,'  ili;ii  the  txtiint  I;itin  form  dej>erids 
on  Rufinus'  ffistoria  Afonachorum*  and  therefore  dates  from  after  the 
y**r  400.  Though  we  may  not  be  prepared  to  go  so  lar  as  Conybeare 
in  holding  that  the  original  Acts  are  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  yet  the  redaction  represented  by  the  Armenian  and  Syriac  13 
certainly  older  than  the  Latin,  and  therefore  the  latter  affords  no  indi 
•  ation  of  the  date  of  composition.  Whether  the  original  was  in  Latin 
H  hi  Greek,  and  whether  it  was  written  in  Home  or  elsewhere, 
problems  that  still  await  investigation.  Franchi  in  his  .£  A. 
announces  that  Greek  MSS  exist  containing  that  redaction  of  the 
Eugenia/  which  is  represented  by  the  Armenian  and  Syriac  versions. 

There  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  surmising  (with  Dufourcij)  that 
these  Acts  arc  an  attempt  to  combine  the  memory  of  a  Roman  martyr 
Eugenia  with  the  story  of  another  Eugenia  represented  as  living  in 
Alexandria  in  the  opening  years  of  the  third  century.  The  Alexandrian 
portion  is  one  of  a  favourite  type  of  story — how  a  woman  disguised 
herself  as  a  man  and  lived  in  a  monastery  unknown,  till  death  ur  some 
accident  revealed  her  secret.  Conybcare,  who  holds  that  the  legend 
probably  has  some  historical  basis,  maintains  that  there  may  have  been 
Christian  monasteries  of  men  id  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria  in 
the  year  aoo.  But  the  objection  to  such  a  view  rests  not  on  a  mere 
argument  from  silence,  but  on  the  firm  and  settled  traditions  contained 


The  Syriac  too  had  already  been  printed  by  Bedjan  in  1S95,  Art*  Matiyrum  V. 
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of  monastic  literature  that  arose  in  Egypt  in  the  latter 
half  of lie  fourth  ccntuy.  If  wc  credit  these  tradition*  wr  must  rcj.vr 
the  Alexandrian  portion  of  the  Acta  Exgtniae  as  abioluic  romance. 

(;l  This  raises  the  qnrstinn  of  the  character  of  the  hagiogrxphical 
ttocamcnia  relating  to  early  Christian  monachism  in  Egypt*  Twenty 
yan  ago  they  were  commonly  discredited,  Wcingartcn's  destructive 
ciiiciwn  licmg  then  in  rogue.  But  the  '  Reaction '  which  has  thet  th.it 
dale iet  in  in  regard  to  Christian  oripns,  has  made  itself  no  lew  f< -It  En 
agud  tomonn^nc  origins.  A  good  illustration  is  supplied  by(I  believe) 
Ae  9081  recent  critical  proaOQ&OCBMnt  on  the  subject,  vix.  a  short 
wet  by  Prof.  Yoltcr  of  Amsterdam,  bearing  the  same  title  a*  Wein 
fattens1.  It  will  he  in  place  here  to  rite  his  judgement  on  the  Vita 
Ajtttmt.  After  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  recently  found  Syriac 
wnieo  of  the  Vita  shows  that  the  printed  Greek  text  le  an  almost 
tCDkmpurary  tcwritiny  uf  the  book  (without,  however,  on  the  whole 
OfcnUaHy  altering  the  character  of  the  original),  Voltcr  says:  '  Tin 
aw  discovery  ran  only  confirm  us  in  the  view  that  the  work  really 
tmc  from  Athinasius.'  Mis  verdict  on  the  character  of  the  /; 
h  try  judgement,  so  sane  and  so  applicable  to  others;  of  the  chief 
t*pOfr&phical  document  eonntrlci]  with  the  ;  yptian   monks, 

ftu  I  make  no  apology  for  giving  two  or  three  short  extracts.  He  says 
'-*t  the  author  of  the  Vita  Antomi  'intended  nothing  else  than  to 
■KOrd  the  truth.  Hut  hr  accepted  whatever  he  heard  or  came  arrow, 
udrtbted  it  without  doubting  and  without  examination,  and  the  more 
•aederful  it  was  the  hcttei  was  he  pleased/  Hence  the  book  has  to  be 
*ed  with  caution,  but  'there  is  no  reason  why  wc  should  simply  reject 
It  K  partly  history,  partly  legend,  and  partly  idealisation ;  but  even 
tW  legendary  and  idealised  portions  contain  'a  kernel  of  good  history,' 
*4  'the  general  picture  whkli  the  Wiftl  gives  of  it.s  ben  makes  the 
myrtttaon  of   being  essentially  true   to   nature  and   true  to  history"' 

1  Ctrr  C't+runf  Jet  MtiniAfwni  (TobiiiRcn  .   Muhr,  pp.  $j\ 

1  b  smarter  for  rrfrct  that  in  the  past  year  Prof.  Gwatkln  h*»  aTlownl  the  N'<>ir 

>  'The  Ugcnd  of  Antony'  to  tirtnd   In  the   second  edition  of  his  Studio  <tf 
-*»««i      Ttta  »'r*f*<*,  indcM.  eipljtknt  thit   thr   UlthOTWH   not  ablr  to  r«VUM 

>*t*efc  w  ha  could   have  wiah#d  ;  it  u»y«  that  '  thn  whola  question  of  Antony  in 

**oalax  WKxatly  needs  a  comprehcniivc  rciiijn,'  and  it  nddt  that  a  beginning 
■*U*naMde-      Ibo]  n^ndous  to  0*prew  the  belief  that   in 

Ctnwa  cnttial  cirvlo  die  arpfltwd  lllfUaaTlilll  haa  for  auiite  lime  been  lotAed 
•fwaox  *i  tannine  bat  as  concluded.  For  instance,  in  n  review  of  the  Palladim 
*o*a»*of  Tt0H*md  .SiWww,  Prtaicti#n  impliv-1  that  h*»  cnnaidorrd  theaectkwi  on 
■v  Artyty  to  be  w;:  \v  (h  i.  <.in  Ccrninny — '  there  (a  no  lonRcr 

9  40801  Concern  iu*  the  historical  character  of  Sl_  Antony's  personality  *  (7"W 
•!***•  Littr0t*r*ntn*t,  iftapi  ng),  Similar  «*prtmloni  of  opinion  B%fal  be 
»**te»tj  from  other  reprcwiiti*n'c  continental  scholars.     Prof.  Gwmaw'a  Note 


(8)  Two  monographs  concerned  with  early   Egyptian  mona 

should  he  mentioned.      M    Bide?   in  a   AVvrrV  published  \ry  the  IW 

vcrsity  of  Ghent  ■  has  definitively  established  the  truth  of  n  po*i 

1  had  ventured  to  delend*  against  the  authority  ot  the  bollandiits, 

both  "Id  and  new;   viz.  thai  St.  Jerume's  Lifttin,  and  not  *ny  of  the 

Greek  or  other  forms  of  the  work,  is  the  original  Life  of  Paul  of  Thebes, 

lb<  HlW  Hermit.     Bider  has  edited  two  Greek  version*  of  the  Life, 

with  apparatus  and  an  admirable  Introduction  on  the  source*  oi 

text— quite  a  model  of  what  auch  an  edition  should  be-     But  once  it  is 

known  that  the  I-ttin   is  the  original,  the  Greek  traflskl  this 

uular  csmc^  cca*c  to  have  much  interest,  and  one  almost  regrets 

that  «o  much  good  work  was  not  devoted  rather  to  the  Vita  Am 

a  document  of  fir.it  importance :   among  the  numerous  Greek  MSS  of 

ii     Vita  Antomt  u   may  be  hoped  that  nt  least  one  may  conran 

ordinal  form  of  the  work,  signalised  by  Schulthess  from  certain  Syriac 

M:  8(cT  no.  7  above). 

'l"hc  second  is  a  Syriac  Life  of  Stttenoudt,  edited,  with  a  French 

Iftffoil,  by  M.  Nau\     Hitherto  only  Coptic  and  Arabic  documents 

have  been  known.     The  Syriac  version  is  much  less  extravagant,  and 

has  all  the  appearance  of  representing  a  purer  form  of  the  original 

Life  whether  that  was  written   in  Coptic  or  (as  Nau   half  suspect*) 

in  lireek.     The  Arabic  Life  is  now  seen  to  be  the  most  corrupt  ot  I  I, 

[fl  the  case  also  in  regard  tO  tlir  1  ,ifc  of  I':x  h.unhs.  Tin  r>e  results 
very  much  impair  the  historical  value  of  Amclincau's  popular  Vk  A 
Si-Jf/nwitt,  written  on  the  basis  that  the  Arabic  ha*  preserved  the.  most 
authentic-  form  of  the  Life 

(9)  Part  i  of  Vol.  V  of  the  Oxford  Stutita  Ihblka  <t  Eccktinstk* 
contains  a  translation  of  the  Georgian  Lift  of  St.  Ni*o%  the  apostle  of 
Georgia.*.  The  life  possesses,  in  a  way,  a  unique  interest, 
(I  fancy)  a  solitary  instance  of  what  would  nowadays  be  termed 
a  ■  lady-apostle,' — a  woman  evangelising  a  country,  preaching,  exorcising, 
I  1  i  Uippaiently)  baptising,  though  tbfa  »  BOt  BO  clear,  1  Efil  lu.-M^n.r.v 
career  fell  during  the  reign  of  Constantine,     The  earliest  witness  to  the 


•  -illy  year*  ago  reflects  Weingarten  *  view*,  then  nt  the  height  of  I 
flue  not.  The  statement  m  parliculur  that  there  were  no  Christian  monk*  In  E$ypl 
daring  the  period  Assigned  to  St.  Antony's  ItfttfaM  [L  c.  until  after  350),  would,  if 
well  founded,  spread  hnvoc  over  all  recent  work  on  early  T^yptmn  rnoiiaMii: 
history  and  hagiology  (e.  g.  St.  Pachamius)  :  and,  indeed.  Prof.  Gwsikin  hid 
liiimeir modified  it  twelve  yean  ago  in  his  Awitm  Cotitravmy  \p.  I  Jj). 

1  /Vict  tfrtiuftB  ftMflMI  txidites  dt  la  I  it  tte  Paul  J*  Thibts  (pp.  slvtii  33V 

*  LnutitH  Htslwy,  p.  286. 

*  Unt  vmnoii  *ynai/m  ,not\tt  tit  la  Vw  tit  Schtnautii  (Paris  :  Leroux.  pp.  y^\ 
'  Lift  of  St.  Nino.     By  Marjory  and  J.  O.  Wurdrop  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Pra, 

pp.  W), 
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a  Rufirrux,  who  fa  f.  £<</.  (i  10)  gives  the  outlines,  and 

■r>  ^  teamed  n  himself  from  Bacuriur.,  King  of  the  Iberians  (or 
Capias).    From  Rufinux  it  was  rep  odl*   ■  :.  wuh  trifling  aitentfoo*, 

Sxrtfes  (i   ao),  and    independently   by   Sozomcn  and  Tbcodi 

ft*  Armenian  History  of  Moses  of  Chorcnc  (ii  8<»)  contain*  an  account, 

■out  but  differing  materially  In  detail.    ThechiefdifTen  ■  fa  this, 

*i«  in  jiUoc  of  a  miraculous  setting  up  of  a  column  in  building  a  church 

Moses  a   miraculous  setting  tip  of  a  great  wooden  c/Oi* 

on  a  hm    Camfcrc,  however,  afaom  (MwmAj  tfwmj  »/r  J/,  .re  A'Aorrn, 

i8f£lttat  this  substitution  had  been  made  in  the  Armenian  version  of 

Socrates,  ami  n.vs  ukrn  thrurr  biCO  Mom--'  Hiutuy:  Old  rhi\  wax  the 

la*  una  in  his  chain  of  evidence  that  the  History  was  not  written  before 

"I  I  herefore  cannot  be  a  genuine  work  of  Mows  of  Chorene. 

:n.;:i  Sot  rates  W3J  the  only  source  of  ps-Moacs' 

,  even  though  it  contains  certain  statements  not   in  Socrates. 

ihe  Mihsi.ir.ii.il  addition*— I  dn  not  count  U  such  the  to* 

T* biblical  texts— except  the  reference  to  Gregory  the  liluminator,  might 

■are  been  derived  from  the  Life  of  St.  Nino. 

of  the  date  and  character  of  the  Life,  point* 

ioOCfacd  by  the  editors.     Mr.  Conybcare  supplies  a  translation  of 

nenuui  version  of  the  Life  (pp.  67-88),  which  (he  claims)  c  fcfriei 

**lafe  badt  to  the  fifth  century;  his  reasons,  hoveter,  appeal  to  be 

■Too  means  conclusive.     Although  sub:rtantiolly  the  same   Life,  the 

Athenian  vemv  eni  ■  purer  form  than  the  printed  Georgian 

**;  but  there  is  a  better  Georgian  text,  the  reading*  of  which  arc 

Artunatcty  only  indicated  m  a  rough  and  loose  apparatus.    The  J. He, 

•all  the  forma  here  presented,  seems  to  be  a  verfcoropadle  document, 

"•hich.  a  more  primitive  Life  has  been  fused  with  a  freely  rewritten 

l**c*  of   the  «tory  as    given   in   Rutin  us  or   the  Greek  Socrates 

Wppi  3i-J.  half  36,  and  fragments  of  3&-41,  and  the  CunCBpOndbag 

■atUof  tlie  Armenian).     And  it  ix  to  be  noted  that  the  column  miracle 

inos  and  the  crow  miracle  of  the  Armenian  Sc»-i:n 
*a  tic  Life.     This  raises  the  suspicion  thai  the  Armenian  translator  of 
SnrtHci  may  have  derived  hts  story  from  some  Life  01  Nino. 

Of  course  the  Life  gives  a  great  maftl  of  fresh  information  on  Geotgbn 
hmory  and  antiquities  whether  authentic  or  not  is  a  further  question. 
Nor  11r.nl  the  textual  problems  underlying  the  relations  of  the  documents 
hire  been  unravelled,  and  the  chronological  data  and  numerous  points 
off  contact  with  cxternaJ  history  tested,  will  it  be  possible  to  I 
the  wwth  uf  the  new  materials.  The  task  can  be  undertaken  only 
by  one  who  knows  both  Armenian  and  Georgian.  Mcanwhil 
has  been  sa)d  here  will  iutfice  to  show  what  interesting  matter  has  been 
nutk  acoewiblc  in  this  volume. 
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(to)  I>  Carl  Bernoulli*  Afirmingiax  Scrnfs  ■  b  a  rontribminr. 
study  of  the  History  of  Religion   rather  than    to   |>urc 
Merovingian  hapology  offer*  a  wide  and  a  most  thorny  6dd  of 
and  nun)  i  presents  are  nil!  in  controvert* 

scholars  of  the  first  rank— a  fact,  I  think,  not  sufficiently  tndicasjd 
riy  Bernoulli  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  classify  this  wtt 
literature,  lo  reduce  it  to  Older,  and  to  deal  with  it  as  a  vaofc* 
a  scientific  and  even  philosophical  way.     It  k  w>  lull  of  matur  tni 

it  is  impossible  CO  flitr  niurh  more  bCM  than  an  acrntmt  of  the  genes' 

tare  of  iu  contents.    11  At  dcab  with  the  Lives.    These  k 

divided  into  three  classes:  {x)  Memoirs,  wntton  by  personal  disafk* 
of  the  saintt.     N  tbc  first  place  ii  held   by  $e*eraV 

.  on  St.  Marim;  a  full  analysis  of  their  contents  is  given,  ad 
then  they  are  criticised  from  the  historical  and  literary  standpoutt-- 
•!m-  method  pursued  throughout.  Knnodius.  Eugtpaus  and  rtaff 
biographer!  are  severally  d«alt  with.  I  am  dupoeed  to  think  ttt 
loulli  adopt*  an  unduly  sceptical  aUiiude  low-aids  the  Vtta  Vsrss. 
and  that  an  estimate  like  Voltcrs  estimate  of  the  kindred  Vita  A*t*m 
would  here  too  represent  more  nearly  the  sounded  criticism,  (ii)  The 
second  class  of  Lives,  arc  those  compiled  not  from  memory  ha  kj 
means  of  enquiry  afid  investigation.  The  principal  writer  in  thasinv 
sion  Is  Gregory  of  Tours,  to  whom  b  devoted  ■  long  and  execfltf 
ipter.  (iii)  lastly  come  legends:  among  them  arc  included  noted? 
such  stories  aa  that  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  but  also  cases  in  visa 
taymical  accretions  bare  become  i  e  pieces  of  baa*?: 

c.  c.    Bernoulli    maintains   that   certain   pagan    beliefs    and   praebcts 
relating  to  the  goddess  Keretrud  have  passed  over  to  the  story  and  cat 
of  St.  Gertrude,  the  first  abbess  of  Nisclle.     Others  of  the  proposal 
ieccs  of  rnythologising  seem  to  have  less  to  recommend  them,  and  oft 

\y  SjCBpi  rlic  not!  Ol  lim'iii.:: 
The  second  part  treats  of  the  cultus  of  the  Merovingian  San;: 
various  aspects— tombs,  churches,  relics,  miracles.  It  is  in  eflcet  i 
sketch  and  I  utudy  of  the  popoJai  religion,  the  beliefs  and  pncrJot* 
current  during  the  Merovingian  epoch,  especially  before  the  cosmof. 
of  the  Irish  monks  and  missioncrs.  This  popular  Merovingian  rcl^pefl. 
revealed  in  Gregory  of  Tours  and  the  Vita**  is  one  of  the  rows 
■  Driotll  phases  of  the  onward  march  of  ClinsU'.ruty,  and  Iicmocili'K 
picture  is  a  welcome  help  towards  understanding  it-  No  doubt  all 
Bernoulli'        uko  will  differ  r><  of  other  of  his  raws:  bet 

(ably  nil  will  agree  that  he  has  made  a  notable?  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  a  branch  of  hagiology  that  is  as  rich  as  K  a 
inuicatc. 

*  Dk  Htittgnt  dtr  AfcrvaiHftr  (Tbbiugcn  :  Mohr,  pp,  jj6)_ 
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(11)  I  conclude  with  some  Miscellanea.  The  contents  of  the  Analecta 
BoUandiana  have  been  recorded  in  the  lists  of  'Recent  Periodicals.' 
Fast  V  (to  p.  1 120)  of  the  Bollandt'st  Bibliotheca  Hagiographica  Latina 
has  been  published ;  it  reaches  to  S,  and  brings  the  number  of  documents 
catalogued  up  to  7743 ;  Fasc.  VI  will  conclude  the  work.  The  Greek, 
Syriac  and  Coptic  documents  connected  with  Abbot  Daniel  of  Scete  are 
being  edited  in  the  Revue  de  FOricnt  ektktien  by  Clugnet,  Nau  and  Guidi 
respectively.  A  volume  of  the  Kirchengeschicktliche  Studien  entitled  Der 
hi.  Theodor  von  Studion  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Byzantine  Monachism  at  c.  800.  The  Early  English  Text  Society  has 
published  an  Old  English  Martyrology  of  c.  850  (edited  by  Herzfeld) ; 
while  Maltzev  has  printed  the  Menology  of  the  Greek  Church  (Sept.- 
Feb.)  in  Slav  and  German,  in  a  volume  of  over  a  thousand  pages.  Two 
biographical  articles  in  vol.  iii  of  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible — 
on  St  Paul  by  Findlay,  and  on  St.  Peter  by  Chase— deserve  special 
mention;  as  do  the  articles  Hieronymus  (Zdckler)  Hilarius  Pict. 
(Loofs)  and  Hippolytus  (Bonwetsch)  in  vol.  viii  of  Herzog-Hauck's 
Rnkncykfopddie .  In  conclusion  should  be  noticed  what  is  a  Curio- 
**,  even  in  the  field  of  hagiology, — an  article  in  an  American  periodical 
■hich  collects  the  evidence  proving  that  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  visited 
America. 

E.  C.  Butler. 
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Chronologic  dcr  ersten  und  iweitcn  Verbannung  des  Athanasius — 

KfdoncJ  oder  Nemcsios?     I\   Niitold  Zui 

cben  Kirchengeschichte — £,  RuKtuaor  Die 

erg-:  fauung    dci    griechisch-arthodoxen    Kirche    in    der 

NntLO  Zu  Lucas iii  2     Reviews  :  F.  ClOkRts  F.  Uahn, 

dcT  Gcnnancn,"  Hand  viii,    1897-1900;    J.   Dram:  .1 

A.  Si  imxIi  unbcnuuic  HaiulM'.hiifiL-ii  ile*  Juannea  Scot  us 

Ugtna." 

Afue  kfrtAfiaki  ZeitstAri/f,  June  lyoi  (Vol.  xii,  No.  6  :  Krlangen  and 
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Lbprig,    A-  Drjriwrt).     ScnvLizx*    7m  Lcfarr   ttxi    da 
(*tt*4*>— K.  Sottttt*  Da  Ii  inffliwiiMiii,  I-Iiuch  Hak&at 
end  VortcfaaMEffefee    W.  Youn:  drama  Ai*m  Ames  VaCr* 
{fmth**). 

folr  iooi  <  Vol  mxv  No-  7>      Bniro  I  He  cfarwhchc  V«Be» 
— K   Sttufiirr  Do  luiiipiiiiMMi,  I] — Lore  Da  Bad  m 
Sinn.  I—  Wohlexbebg  Glocsrn  ram  i.  J<iunnt*hrief.  I 

Auf»*  ivoi  (Vo!  «V     P.  Rt-r*  T&ufc  uad  WeAo 

grfwn  mk  hocndercT  BcnxlMtixl%uac  dct  KindertAinfe — Rn*u*t* 
cfchttlxbc  Volttotnujcnben  fern-ibA/}— 1<ot?  Der  Bond  wn  »-U 
-  Ketssu»  Dm  Predict  oacb  den  5.  AmW  dcr  Kookordieafcnd. 

September  toot  (VoL  \ii.  No.  9V  BoKo-ScHtmiUX*  I* 
radikftutiehc  dratn  ak  GhobenscnEftd— Frxybc  Dct  L'npn*  M 
Sate — Bowmrx  Ibsu  cod  Zacftwm  x*es  Propbctcn  do  Hem-  Ti 

Reaacutkxie* '     WoMiOEtJu;Gkmaifum  1.  Juhatrnesbiidll 

/itiichriji  fwr  KtrckrnsntkkkU.  Jane  1901  (Vol.  * 
F.   A.  Perthes).     E*»cs   Petroc  nichi  in    Rom,  sondern    in  jcrsdt* 
jtestorben  (etmiudrt  ] — Klade  I  feoucrtet  lnqui»ittonsv«rf*hrcri  at  u* 
— Ructcfc  Ok  Hctzocc  roa  Brie*  nod  d»e  xcistlichcn  Pauooattbcrff 
itondmM) — AwlceU  :    KoSTBJt    Befcuixr 
Ni«mbttfg»  *oti  1515  bts  1545  <.-*»*'W/^)—  M:&c*Uc  voo 

September  1901  (VoL  xxii.  Ma  %>  C  In  km  DuiwjVwf 
ca  riner  Irmhiift  des  Psptte*  Dimascs— E.  Scmott  Joachim,  dcr  Ak 
von  Flora— W.  Goet;  Die  QLcllen  mr  Geschichtc  des  hi  Fnatva 
Assisi— J.  Gonv  cur  Vcnobnungslehrc  da  Mtaekfea 

— W.  !  e   Fundi;  2or  Gathiehte  da   Ka*t*nordo?ngen  00 

Luidgrafen   Phdipp  von   Hesten  —  Analectt  r    G.   So*  m  curt: 

1 1  de  Cracoru's  kanzclredDehschcn  Schriftcn  ;    W.  Goat:  I* 
Brief  Calvin*. 

chrift  far  dk  muttttfmtntKtht   Wut*ukmft  und  die  JtVd*  £ 
trHrist'ntuvii,  August    1901  < Vol.  \i    Gicsften,    J.    Rxfcerl 

j  - «      »■  I'  C0R6SBV  Warum  wt  du  ritfii 

Kvangdium  fur  cm  \V«rk  des  AposteU  Johannes  crkl.irt  woeden?— t 
KjtOPI  EmeTbonacfaeibc  mil  dem  Teste  do  Vtfcmnn  .am 

Das  Verhaltnis  von  Octet  und  Glaubcn  lx-i  Paul  us,  II  Mi*  .-iunti. 
B,  Nestle  Luc-  xx  36  bci  J  1  :u>  and  Marcioo,  ApostolLicbc  Corafif* 
tfOOM  ii  15. 

Ztittckrift  /«/•    Th&kgit   *nJ  Kirxh^  July    1901    (VoJ 
Till)'  i  Leipzig,  J.  C  Ii.  ftfohr),    Fe-  Kmati 

dcr  (ilaulic— Km.  Thauii  I)ic  n  i(1d 

lyitcrnatBchc  Theolojcic :  cine  Aui«nandcr»cizung  mit  TroltAco1*  tk» 
logiscliem  Rc/onnprograii^ri. 

October  1901  (Vol.  si,  No.  5).     I.  Hw«oc  IMs  Te=sL: 
-tlich  So.:  kinds  an  unscrc  deuuehc  cvan 

P.  Kaitknbtoch  Dct  gtadbii  >  d  des  aposioliKrhcn  S 

Ka:-j:  /.iun  Smil  tBD  die  PKlttl  .Mcibodc  di  i«n  tJUu 
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EUCHARISTIC   BELIEF    IN   THE    SECOND 
AND   THIRD   CENTURIES 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  b  to  investigate  the  state  of 
Christian  opinion  in  reference  to  the  Holy  Eucharist  during  the 
interval  between  the  end  of  the  Apostolic  age  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Inst  persecution. 

The  ground  has  often  been  worked,  but  usually  as  a  part 
of  the  larger  field  of  patristic  teaching.  There  arc  reasons,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  for  handling  the  Antc-NIccne  evidence  separately, 
at  least  in  the  first  instance.  Each  age  offers  it*  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  common  faith,  and  each  may  justly  claim  to  be  heard 
in  turn,  even  if  die  \M  of  continuity  demands  that  judgement  he 
reserved  until  the  whole  of  the  evidence  is  before  us.  To  quote 
in  the  same  sentence  Justin  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Ircnncus  and 
Gregory  of  Nyasa,  Tcrtullian  and  Hilary,  Cyprian  and  Augustine, 
as  if  their  combined  testimony  represented  a  constant  tradition, 
is  to  ignore  the  great  development  of  doctrine  which  accompanied 
the  conversion  of  the  Empire  and  within  a  century  carried 
primitive  conceptions  many  steps  beyond  the  point  reached 
before  the  Council  of  Nicaea.     Even  Anle-Xicene  writers  manifest 

!a  marked  progress  in  opinion,  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  points  of  difference  between  the  Eucharistic  teaching  of 
the  second  century  and  that  of  the  third  ;  but  the  belief  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  is  relatively  homogeneous,  so  that  it 
may  properly  form  the  subject  of  a  single  inquiry. 

1  The  substance  of  Hie  following  pagca  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Luncfoa 
Diocesan  Sxicfy  of  Sacred  Study,  Oct.  8,  1901. 
VOL.  III.  M 
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The  evidence  is  fragmentary  and  incidental,  yet  upon  the 
whole  it  is  sufficient.  No  treatise  upon  the  Eucharist,  no 
synod  ical  decree  upon  matters  connected  with  it,  no  complete 
Eucharistic  office  or  anaphora,  has  reached  us  from  the  first  three 
centuries.  On  the  other  hand  information  comes  in  considerable 
abundance  from  many  quarters,  and  in  a  variety  of  forms.  It  is 
contributed  by  the  Churches  of  West  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
Gaul  and  Italy,  Egypt  and  North  Africa  ;  it  is  conveyed  through 
various  channels — in  episcopal  letters,  in  apologies  intended  for  the 
eye  of  the  Pagan  and  the  Jew,  in  treatises  directed  against  heresy, 
in  homilies  and  commentaries,  in  Church  handbooks  and  orders, 
in  sepulchral  inscriptions  and  mural  paintings.  The  manifold- 
ness  of  the  sources  reveals  the  interest  which  the  subject  has 
already  awakened,  and  seems  to  guarantee  results  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  belief  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Church. 

I.  It  is  evident  that  even  at  the  outset  of  our  period  the 
Eucharist  occupied  an  unique  position  in  Christian  worship. 
Indeed  it  may  be  said  to  have  from  the  first  absorbed  all  the 
elements  of  worship.  Prayer,  intercession,  thanksgiving,  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  the  homily,  the  collection  of  alms,  are 
associated  with  it  as  with  no  other  public  office.  At  first  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  other  public  office.  The 
Agape  was  either  subsidiary  to  the  Eucharist,  or,  if  separated 
from  it,  was  reduced  to  the  character  of  a  religious  meal. 
Vigil  services,  where  they  existed,  appear  to  have  served  as 
a  preparation  for  the  early  Eucharist1.  The  stationes  were 
simple  fasts,  during  which  some  of  the  faithful  abstained  even 
from  the  Eucharist a ;  the  daily  hours  were  unknown,  though  the 
Didache  prescribes  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  three  times 
a  day  in  the  private  devotions  of  the  faithful8.  When  the 
Church  met  for  common  worship,  it  came  together  to  break  the 
Eucharistic  Bread. 

1  On  the  vigils  see  Batiffol,  Htstoin  du  Brrviaire  Romain,  p.  t,  £F.,  and  CJkurcM 
Quarterly  Rtvitto,  xli  p.  398  £ ;  and  cf.  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  Ministry  ofGrmm, 
p.  31a  ff. 

a  Cf.  Tert.  d<  oral  19. 

•  c.  8.  It  is  significant  that  no  other  prayers  are  prescribed  and  no  intervention 
of  the  bishops  and  deacons  contemplated.  The  Hippolytean  canons  (Achelis,  p. 
i2s)  contemplate  a  daily  assembly  at  *  cockcrowing,'  which  is  compulsory  for  the 
clergy. 
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The  great  Christian  service  was  known  as  tlxr  Eucharist,  the    I 

ObUlions  or  Oblation,  and  the  Sacrifice-      Each  name  has  a 

«£gtttivc  history.    'Eucharist'  clearly  had  its  origin  in  the 

thanksgivings  or  benedictions1  pronounced  over  the  Hrcad  and 

These  simple  acts  of  worship,  in  which  our  Lord  followed 

-h  usage  and  possibly  employed  Jewish  forms,  were  magnified 

hy  a  fine  Christian  instinct  into  a  great  Kucharistic  Prayer,  which 

included  thanksgiving  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  tnd  other  gifts 

°f  creation  vt  but  above  all  for  the  Incarnation,  the  Redemption 

of  the  urorld,  and  the  spiritual  endowment.-,  of  the  Church.     The 

benediction  which  in  the  Jewish  rite  had  been  incidental  and 

•eendary  became  central  in  the  Christian  >crvioc     The  note 

°f  praise  predominated  in  the  primitive  liturgy ;  it  was  the  weekly 

etprtation  of  the  new  spirit  of  joy  and  thankfulness  breathed 

into  human  life  by  the  coming  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit.    Before 

tkne  of  Ignatius  the  name  which  properly  described  the 

central  prayer  was  transferred  to  the  service  as  a  whole  \  wl 

within  the  next  half-century  Justin  already  applied  it  to  the  Food 

which  had  been  cucharistically  blessed  *. 

For   the  use  of  tin-  WOfd  ' Oblation '   in    connexion   with    ihr 

Eocluriat  there  ifl  yet  earlier  authority.     When  Clement  of  Ruiiu; 

spcaks  of   the  oblations  and   gifts  which    it    belongs    to    the 

presbyter  »  office  to  present,  he  doubtless  includes  among  them, 

as  Light  foot  recognised  a,  the  Eucharistic  prayer  and  elements c. 

1  ZtXeyitr  «  uacd  of  tnc  Bread  in  Ml  <mBD],  Mc,  and  «vv*p"TT"'»'  *f  **»  Cop 
in  Ml,  Mc,  Lc  ,xni  lj)|  on  the  other  h»nd  rtxtyimtV  ,s  "x^  of  Iho  Br»ad  in 

J4,  and  •w\.»Yt»V  of  the  Cup  in  1  Cor.  x  16,    In  ihc  narrat. 
nf  ?h'  1  l»<  Leave*  rikoyitr  occurs  In  Mt.  xW,  Mc  vi,  Lc.  ix,  bul«uv<jj*or'iV 

in  Mt  «v.  Me.  vttl,  Jo.  vi  Ait;  <f.  nl*n  Lc.  JXlv  30,  Act*  *«vii  gf,     Mow  nearly 
•Yfonyioou*  th*  wnrc^i  %r*  ir»  tin*  rnnnnion  appears  from  :  Cor  xiv  ifi  lav  rAAoyip 
wvti/men  .  .  .  in  ry  ojj  tuxapiortf.    Kof  instances  of  tu\ofla  as  applied  to  the  Kucha-    i 
hat.  a  uae  of  the  word  irMch  appears  to  be  specially  fit«juci!t  in  Cyiil  \j(  Alexandria,   • 
aee  Dvr  Chr.  An/,,  «.  p.,  anil  Brifchtmjui,  pp.  :o8,  $©«>. 

Inn.  IV  lvm  ,  *  Philati.  4,  Smyr*.  6. 

•  Afot.  I  4ft  ^  V*M  «v»7  «,">«!>o'  ▼*■/»"  fjriV  ■i'^n/.if»/j.     C£  Orifi.  e.  Oft.  vm  }~ 

*#*••»  ■  •  iA>v*wm,    The  proofs  of  transition  may  bo  ««»n  in  /pa,  Smjm. 

6  ity*p»*iii<\t  *m  Tfx><r<u\TJi  UWyorra*  2<d  ?0  ft^  dfjoKoyuy  t?jv  tuxoptoriar  aapun  itrat 

Ml   it  Onm.  Atfaw.  ii  3O  tvx<HHOiiar  «A*i(/ai  with  xiv  1  lur  iptov  4r"  tiacpioilt 

■« 

Rt  MM,  11  p.    I.^f 
C+r.  40  t4i  w  */**f<y<lt  tnl  >*i**%f»yiai  Jwtj*iACi   Ja-iM-Wi'tfAii  .  .  .  »oiOi*»»-r. 

4f**V !   aft.  J4  T**«  Jpipwfn  *al  -«<*»■»  M^jotywiiirm  rj  Silya  r^i  iffitnn,,. 
C  l6.  Kir  t-t  dfiKfta  rAv  v^oo^rpw*'  r)>»i»'  rov  npoorarr/i'  the  l_»iiu  has  /»«"/. 

M  a 
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The  term*  arc  sii£f*C3tcd  by  the  Ixvitical  ritual,  »  the  context 
shows :  tJic  prayers  and  thanksgivings  of  the  Church,  and  the 
material  offerings  which  symbolised  the  thankful  rendering  to 
God  of  Hfa  own  gifts,  were  the  vpo/npopai  of  the  new  Israel  K 

'  Sacrifice '  u  applied  to  the  Eucharist  may  be  traced  with  some 
confidence  to  the  Eueharistic  inteq>ret.ition  of  Mahchi  i  n. 
'This  [wicrifice]/  says  the  Didache* a  is  that  which  was  spoken 
of  by  the  Lord,  "In  every  place  and  time  offer  Me  a  pure 
sacrifice"  "*  Here  Owrta  taGapd  comes  from  the  LXX,  and  c\htui 
represents  the  meal  offering,  as  it  doCS  m  nearly  half  the  instance* 
where  it  occurs  in  the  canonical  books  of  the  Greek  Old  Testa- 
ment3. This  passage  from  Malachi  h  quite  a  locus  dassicus  in 
early  Kucharistic  teaching;  it  is  cited  also  by  Justin.  Ircnacui, 
Tcrtullian,  and  Cyprian4.  Uy  whom  it  wtl  hrr.t  applied  to  the 
Eucharist  we  do  not  know,  but  a  use  so  early  and  widely 
distributed  suggests  that  it  had  found  Eta  way  into  a  primitive 
collection  of  tatimonia  ;  certainly  it  was  accepted  as  a  prophecy 
of  the  Eucharist  by  something  Bfce  ft  COOSeosill  of  Christian 
opinion  in  the  second  and  third  centuries.  Put  in  taking  over 
fofffl  into  thr  Eueharistic  language  of  the  Church  the  eai 
writers  seem  to  have  distinctly  limited  it  to  the  Bread  and  Cup 
considered  as  an  offering  of  the  fruits  of  the  caith.     The  word 


H  ntiunratum  fyrttum  Httilmrtttn  =  rT;  Tiii*  Ap\.   rii*  vpantvya/v  ^p.  *.   wpoar.      Thr 
phrase  dp\.  -n/*  Tpccpopwv  ^/'aev  occurs  however  in  Orig.  4t  />#.ir.  i  o. 

XlpviytfA  is  *  rare  word  in  the  Greek  O.  T.,  occurring  within  the  canon  only 
in  t,  Ii <  e n .  *ii  48,  r*.  a-xxix  (x\'<  (),  Dan.  tii  ,vS.  But  ( 1 J  RpMWtff*  is  ftc<jucxrl  an 
Uibliial  Greek,  and  vpMtyQpa,  perhaps  through  the  influence  of  Pa.  xuix.  15  Airly 
common  in  the  N,  T. ;  (a))  vpna^opd  \%  ficcly  used  in  EceleMx*tlcux,  a  p«pllfcr  bmk 
in  ihr  early  Church  and  known  to  Clement  {Cor,  59,  60).  In  other  sub-apostolic 
writers  wpo9$op>'i  occurs  but  seldom  'Barn.  7.6,  Polyc.  mart,  14).  But  Irenaeus 
doubtless  used  it, and  in  reference  lo  the  Eucharist.ilV  xviii  1  c-cUmm olltlio, qnxm 
J)uiriintis  ilvcuil  u/Ttrri) :  ef.  TcrL  ml  uxor,  ii  8,  Clem.  AL  Strum,  i  19  \  yd ;  on  ita 
later  use  sec  U right.  Canons,  p.  45. 

■  Q  if  iva  fii)  muvHVjt  t)  l/vnia  ijuLv  nun;  70/1  lor\v  t)  ,\ijBi<na  im\  Kv/hou  'Km  nnj 
Tuwy  «ai  XI"*'?  *p«^ty'"»  t*n'  9vffltw  nBap&v.  Cf.  LXX  LC.  if  varri  rirrf  tfopiapa 
T/mffdyfTai  t$  Qvipait  pov  ml  6 vtila  xixOufni  (rrtrro  HSPh 

•  In  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon  Bvuia  translates  nil  140  times,  and  nro  133 
tines,  out  of  the  300  instances,  more  or  less,  in  which  it  represents  a  Hebrew  word. 
In  connexion  with  Clement's  t&pa  ii)i  dniCTcoiriji  il  is  well  to  bear  in  Bind  thai  ffjp 
is  repeatedly  rendered  by  b&pa  :  sec  e.g.  Gen.  iv  3  ft".,  where  the  interchange  oi 
Bvnia  and  topo  Is  instruct  iv* 

«  Justin  aW.  >8,  41,  1 16  f.  Iren.  IV  xvn  5  f.  Teri.  adv.  Marc,  iii  as  ;  mi*.  Ud. 
$  f.     Cypr.  tntim.  i  16. 
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does  not  appear  to  have  suggested  to  than  a  parallel  between 
the  Eucharist  and  ihc  animal  sacrifices  of  the  Law  ■ ;  it  is  perhaps 
>pjfjcant  that  whiJc  Ovtria  i;  adopted  from  Malachi,  no  disposition 
b  thowa  to  use  &vuv  as  an  equivalent  for  irpce^dpuv  in  a  Christian 
taut*. 

The  relation  between  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  and  the  Sa< 
of  the  Cross  was  not  indeed  overlooked,  even  in  the  second 
iftitury.  More  than  once  Justin,  in  the  Apology  as  well  as  in  the 
Dultgur,  refers  to  the  Pauline  formula  ro&ro  SHHttrc  sit  rijr  «>»V' 
Mfuriprtif  *,  using  ttdii**'  in  one  context  after  a  manner  whi<h 
&nvs  that  he  regarded  the  word  as  bearing  in  this  connexion 
*»crifidal  sense *.  Justin,  however,  seems  to  stand  alone  among 
writers  of  his  generation  in  referring  to  the  Eucharistic  oVa^i  rjmi ; 
the  next  mention  °  of  it  occurs  perhaps  in  Origcn's  homilies  on 
us,  where  he  is  commenting  on  the  Shcwbread.  Reading 
in  Lev.  xxiv  7  with  some  good  MSSfl  of  the  LXX,  Ivovrat  oi 
Ipot  tit  ii»ii/ii'i;*i«r  TpoMtpivoi  r<j>  rv/)t<p,  he  proceeds  to  say  that 
k:  Sffrovriji  mpcQia t wc 7,  since  He  ft  is  &n  irpoidtro  6 
ibfbiaerfaop  (Horn,  iii  23)  ;  the  Shcwbread  prefigured  Him  ta 
'-trailer,  the  Eucharist  i*  His  jK'rmanent  memorial.  Hi  ra 
the  ut"ifi#7j<m  is  clearly  undct  stood  b  its  I.cvitical  sense,  as 
memorial  before  God  ;  yet  with  characteristic  versatility  in  the 


1  TV  Apokfisto  »1n>URlj  duel  aim  a  material  sacrifice;  ace  Aiialidca,  apol.  1, 
J«*u  »/<V.  i  13,  Allien**:,  iy.  13.     For  the  attitude  of  the  Church  lownrda  the 
aacriflclal  system  <f.  Justin  ataf.  aa  ff.,  Ten.  d«V.  AYa«.  ii  18,  a  >, 
1  )bprx*>iu»,  ed.  I-agarde,  p.  199,  would  b*  or  exception,  it  the  parage  were 
puue.     iiuttv  u*  frequent  in  the  LXX,  but  wax  probably  avoided  bccau«  of  its 
u«c  in  reference  to  llie  pagan  J*uifiic»,  cf.  e.g.  Polyc.  mart,  it  «5  iroAAufct 
>•$  #iW,  and  the  contrast  id  tlie  first  canon  of  Ancyra:  *pwpvTJ$vvi  tvvi 
.  .  .  r/ca>pipnr  . .  .p,y  *{nVoi.      For  a  later  Eucharistic  use  of  tftW  rf 
p.  $37.     On  rftoiaoni/*.  »  in  Ifniaiiir*  *ee  I.iglilfoot  ti  p. 43  IT.     Ifenaeua, 
Mfcrffftaftandsng  hi*  language  about  the  Christian  oblation  and  sacrifice,  placea  the 
Ciriitap  altar  ia  heaven  {IV  nfij  6\ 
•ApiLite,  <*W.  *i.  ,.;. 

1  i>iaf.  41  9  t1)i  ffioi&xuats  Gi  ffpofftfopd  ...  1)  (>rip  rdr  aafapfojicr-ow  dvv  r  ;i 
>if?«c  «y«a«4U|>tfv(Nii  re/«A<rf«.ra  [[.rv.  xiv  lo],  rinrar  Ay  fofl  liprnu  rp<  tii^apiariat  !>v 
.1    X.  4  nl^«M  *)par  mipiimmt  •*•*>  (where  wiiik  ll  clearly  paraJIel  to  wpo* 
'  On  Hifpulyius  ice  aborc  (n.  a). 

-  #Y*m.  i«  &4V.  aiii  B'craPi  line*  in  commemorationem  appoaiti  Domino ' ;  cT.  xiij 
5  "exunt  panes  hi  I  "mm.  uropoaiti  ante  Durnimiin.'  The  leading  »  fouud  lit  codd, 
VH  m6  about  twenty  cuntves  mentioned  by  Holmes  and  Pardons,  and  In  CompL, 
All.  %  Co44   B  A  have  If*™,  tit  fyrctui  *U  Ava^rtjatv  ttpoxuptva  t+-  svf*q>. 

'  Cf.  tLc  lloaanbic  mum  *  in  quarto  dominico  Puchc  *  \Migne  P.  L.  Ixixy,  col. 
.  iratnus  .  . .  panes  prcpositionls.' 


I 


next  chapter  but  one  of  the  mmc  homily,  Origcn  interprets 
the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  memorial  which  recalls  the  past  to  the 
recollection  of  men1.  In  like  manner  he  is  not  careful  to  limit 
himself  to  one  interpretation  of  the  Lcvitical  sin  offering  and  the 
Aaronic  priesthood.  Christ  is  the  only  offering  for  sin,  yet 
a  certain  propitiatory  value  belong?  to  thr  Eudwrbtic  com. 
memoratinn  of  His  Death  *.  Christ  is  the  true  Priest,  ami  the  true 
Altar,  as  well  as  the  Victim8;  yet  there  arc  official  *  priests  of 
the  Church  *  who  encircle  visible  altars  at  which  the  Eucharist  is 
offered  *. 

These  statements,  which  belong  to  Origcn's  popular  teaching 
at  Cacsarca0,  seem  to  mark  a  distinct  advance  upon  the  teaching 
of  Justin  and  Irenacus.  Vet  all  the  writers  hitherto  mentioned 
speak  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  sacrifice  only  when  they  arc  inter- 
preting Old  Testament  types  or  prophecies.  There  has  been 
as  yet  no  direct  evidence  to  show  th.it  it  was  ordinarily  known 
under  that  name.  In  the  Latin  Church  of  Carthage,  however, 
this  had  certainly  come  to  pass  before  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  if  not  some  decades  earlier.  Sacrificium  is  Cyprian' 
ordinary  designation  for  the  Eucharist ic  service ;  to  make  the 
Eucharistic  offering  is  eclcbrare  sacrijicium,  and  once  satrificare*'. 
Other  sacrificial  terms  are  freely  borrowed  ;  the  Bishops  arc 
saccrdotes%  and  their  office  is  sacerdotium  ;  the  table  or  slab  on 


1  ib.  f.  ft  '  quid  est  *nim  quod  nobis  c ommemorationem  Dei  fecial '  quid  eel  quod 
no9  ltd  incmorinm  iusliliac  ct  tolius  boui  rcuocct,  nisi  ucrbum  Dei  I ' 

*  Hum.  in  Lev.  v  j  'quae  cat  hoatia  quae  pru  peccati*  uflcilur,  uiai  uniKemtua 
Flllus  Dei  i '  Cf.  xlil  £  '  ista  est  comtscmo ratio  sola  quae  proplUum  foot  homlnlbus 
Denm.' 

*  //om.m/^f'.v3>aaep«ostendirDusexdiuiriiiscripturi>Cliri»tumeMeet  hoatiam 
. .  .  et  saccrdotem.'  ix  to  'ad  Chriatum  ucnisti  pontificcm  itoruQ."  //«m.  **■  /«- 
viii  6  *ipac  esse  oslcndilui  cl  aaccrdos  cl  hoatia  ct  nltarc* 

*  Horn,  in  Lev.  v  j  *  minisiri  et  saccrdotes  ccclcaiae  . .  .  Ipsi  aaccrdoica  ccclc*Ja* 
. . .  aacerdos  ecclesiac.  Hum.  in  lud.  hi  2  '  inuenics  intenlum  eliam  in  nobis  aliqaoa 
qui  .  .  .  in  Allans  circulo  uelut  specula  quflcdara  inluentibu*  colloeatS  [lanw],1  *c. 
Cf.  horn,  in  lot.  it  1  'cum  ucro  uideris  .  .  .  ecclcsioa  exstrui,  altanu  .  . .  prctioao 
Chriati  sanguine  consccrari,  cum  uidcria  saccrdotcs  ct  lent  to*  . .  ,  ucrbum  Dei  per 
Spiritus  aaocti  graliatu  miniatranlca." 

*  Cf.  Eus.  //.  E.  x\  36. 

*  See  Studm  Btbltcn  iv  p.  365  IT".  Tertullian  had  so  far  anticipated  Cyprian  «a 
to  use  aamfkiMH,  meerdot,  and  am  in  a  Christian  sense  {ad  Sea}.  I,  di  craf,  18  C, 
dt  Ixipt.  17,  d*  cult,  ft t".  11),  It  would  be  faleresting  to  inquire  how  far  this 
terminology  had  Itl  xifllo  III  t!ic  O  L.  Bible  ;  a»  regards  Cyprian  ace  Mr.  E.  W. 
Walaon'a  remarka  in  Stttdia  Bitdtta.  iv  p,  194ft 
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the  Kuclurist  was  offered  is  aitare ;  the  whole  service  15 
tocrifictNm 4wwuMmx2.T\d  the  consecrated  Bread  kostia  dominicax. 
Wti  mis  advance  in  terminology  there  is  a  corresponding  advance 
tniicctrinc  Cyprian  prolnbly  knew  the  traditional  interpretation 
ofMalachi  i  11  B,  but  his  vfcw  uf  the  Eucliariuii:  Saurian:  is  not 
l»»i  on  that  famous  punga  He  finds  it  fa  the  words  of 
I  institution,  which  he  quotes  in  their  Pauline  form.  Chmi  had 
oiled  the  Bread  and  Cup  His  Hody  and  Blood  ;  He  had  made 
thetn  commemorative  of  HJl  PAfifliOC  Cyprian  contends  dial 
tbe  Christian  Priest  'offers  in  the  Church  a  true  and  full  Sacrifice 
to  God  the  Father,'  if  lie  adheres  strictly  to  the  words  and 
.  ictions  of  Christ  at  the  Institution3;  and  this  Sacrifice  is  identical 
'  with  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross4,  which  the  Eucharist  by  Christ's 
unlinxnce  commemorates.  It  is  in  keeping  with  this  deepened 
JCn*  of  the  reality  of  the  EoclUaristfc  commemoration  that  the 
Church  1  if  North  Africa  was  the  first  Christian  community,  so 
(kr  as  wc  know,  which  offered  the  Eucharist  for  the  ban  fit  of 
the  departed ;  vbiationts pro  dtfututis  arc  already  mentioned  by 
Tcftullan,  while  Cyprian  speaks  of  sacrificia  pro  dormitioiu 
fytrtcteruM*.  It  would  be  an  anachronism  to  read  into  such 
wotm  the  meaning  which  they  would  naturally  have  borne  if 
■*4  by  a  mediaeval  ecclesiastic,  but  the  advance  which  they 
■ark  upon  the  teaching  of  the  second  century  should  be  frankly 
necgnixed. 

1.  There  wa*  a  second  aspect   of  the  Holy  Eucharist  with 

'  OrmAfc.  trtt.  itm'f    17.      Mr.  Watann  writ?*  (o/>,  at.  p.  a66) !  *Ao$Na  do*' 
*ffwU  tO/Wa*  HHn/icu*.  336.  9,  and  muit  be  equivalent  to  Maeri/teium ,'  i.e.  as  he 
^fWni  J  lint  before  'The  Kuduuistic  Service."     Uut  hoy  da  i>  elsewhere  in  Cyprian 
•fmlaa  oJTcJed  -ip.  \x*,\  5,  Uxti  ,0,  and  h.  dominita  is  not  «n  unnatural  phrase  in 
•  Vtilrr  to  who:.  .   ur  Bread  ww  Dummi  tutf\u.\  or  >n  net  urn  Dt\>nmi,  and 

u>  Sacrifice  rfomrmnim.    Could  th*  MnriMfci  called  'domtnirar  hn«hne  nomas 'I 
*  Tac  heading  to  ttfJim.    i   16,  'quod    aacrificuim   uutua   cuacuarctur  «t  nouum 
edebraretur,'  leaves  little  doubt  upon  the  point. 

1  bee  £p.  laiii  <ttt..  cap.  §  14'  si  Cliriolus  Icsus.  . .  Ipse  cat  summiia  sacerdo*  Dei 
pslm#t  aarn(ic:uin  patriae  Ipsumoptulic  et  hoc  fieri  In  sul  commemoration  em  prmc. 
ccpit,  uIkjuc  Itta  sacerdoa  Ufa  I  l.mti  ner*  fnnyitiir  qui  irl  quod  <  hrutii*  t*nt 
witaivr  ;  ct  tMrificium  urrum  et  plenum  tunc  ©fieri  in  ccclcaiu  Dcu  patri,  ai  aic 
hejpiaA  offerrc  xcundiiin  quu4  ipaum  Christum  uidtat  optulisac.'  Thfl  principle  is 
Ml  affected  by  tfie  clrcumstaiicx  that  Cyprian's  argument  rotate*  to  a  matter  of 
dtacsjilmr  wh.rti  Ei  nn:  rrlrvant  to  our  subject. 
*  A  :•  •  paaaJoni*  nua  mcntloncm  In  scnflclis  omnibus  fact  mm,  pasato  est  enim 
I  Mrikmn  quod  cffarimoV 
iaV  tvrwi.  3  :  Cypr.  e}w  i  a. 
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which  the  Antc-Nicenc  Church  was  still  more  deeply  concerned. 
The  Eucharist  was  not  merely  the  Christian  oblation  or  sacrifice  ; 

it  supplied  food  and  sustenance  to  the  Chruiiun  life  We 
shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  exact  meaning  attached  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries  to  the  words  of  Christ  which 
declare  the  Bread  and  the  Cup  to  be  His  Body  ami  JiUwxI. 

Three  interpretations  of  these  words  find  a  place  in  Ante- 
Nlccnc  literature  In  some  quarters  a  disposition  is  shown  to 
spiritualise  the  words  of  Institution  so  far  as  to  obscure  their 
reference  to  His  actual  Flesh  and  Blood.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  tendency  manifests  itself  in  two  of  our  earliest  authorities. 
The  Euchariitic  forms  of  the  Didatk*x  speak  only  of  the  'life 
and  knowledge/  or  '  knowledge,  fctith,  and  immortality/  revealed 
through  our  Lord,  and  the  'spiritual  drink  and  eternal  life* 
which  are  His  gifts  to  the  Church2.  It  is  scarcely  permis 
to  set  these  expressions  aside  on  the  ground  that  they  ■  emanate 
from  some  only  half-Christian  community  V  *"r  whatever  may  he 
the  history  of  the  Didackc%  the  words  in  themselves  embody 
a  thoroughly  Christian  though  too  exclusively  mystical  a  view, 
and  might  well  have  proceeded  from  some  disciple  of  the  school 
of  St.  John.  Moreover,  the  same  tendency  appears  in  certain 
;..■•  ::<-.  ..1  -.in.-  EgDttho  btteny  notwithstanding  Uu  Nidcnt 
desire  of  Ignatius  to  employ  the  Euchaiist  as  a  witness  for  the 
reality  of  the  Lord's  manhood.  He  blames  the  Docctic  party 
for  not  admitting  that  'the  Eucharist  is  the  Flesh  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  which  suffered  for  our  sins' ;  he  exhorts  the  members 
of  the  Church  to  '  use  one  Eucharist,'  on  the  ground  that  'there 
is  One  Flesh  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  one  Cup  for  union  in 
His  Blood4.'  Yet  in  other  contexts,  where  the  Docetae  are  not 
in  view,  he  allows  himself  to  use  language  scarcely  less  ambiguous 
than  that  of  the  Didachc:  '  faith  is  the  Flesh  of  Christ,  and  love 
His  Blood ';  or  again, '  His  Blood  is  love  incorruptible  V  At  the 
end  of  the  century  this  mysticism  found  a  home  in  the  Christian 
School  of  Alexandria.  Clement  revels  in  it,  as  when  he  writes: 
'The  Blood  of  Christ  is  twofold  ;— in  part  it  i^  fleshly,  that  by 


1  1  am  content  to  *sauinc  Hunwclt's  limits  of  Lime  i.a.u.  ijl-lGo;  ;  *  Ulcr  date 
appears  lo  me  to  be  inconceivable. 

■  c.  5  f.  »  Goto,  Body  of  Ckrixt,  p.  p;. 

•  Smym,  6;  Philad.  4.  *  Trail  8;  Rom.  7. 
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bich  wc  have  been   ransomed  from   corruption,  and   in   part 

*pirituaL  that  is,  the  Blood  wherewith  wc  have  been  anointed. 
To  drink  the  Blood  of  Jesus  is  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  incor- 
ruptibility V  Or  again :  ■  The  Flesh  and  Blood  of  the  Word  arc 
ti»  apprehension  of  Ihc  Divine  power  and  essence  V  Clement :. 
w«**or»  the  greater  Origcn,  distinguishes  between  the  popular 
conception  of  the  Eucharist,  and  the  profoundcr  view  held  by 
better  instructed  Christians  ;  the  latter  had  learnt  to  connect  the 
.-.tic   Food  with   the    nutritive  properties  of  the   word. 

Mat  else  can  the  Body  and  Blood  of  God  the  Word  be  but  the 
word  in  its  twofold  character  m  that  which  sustains  and  delights 
ihe  heart  ? '  ■  Wc  arc  said  to  drink  the  Blood  of  Christ  not  only 
in  the  way  of  sacramental  communion,  but  also  when  wc  receive 
His  wordfl  in  which,  as  He  Himself  says,  our  life  consists  V 

A  second  group  of  early  Christian  teachers,  including  the  two 
nost  representative  writers  of  the  second  century,  cling  to  a  more 
Octal  interpretation  of  our  Lord's  words,  and  endeavour  to 
o$lain  them  by  an  operation  of  the  Divine  Word  or  Spirit  upon 
*hc  Bread  and  Cup.  The  words  of  Justin  *  arc  well  known,  but 
itnuy  ikt  convrnirnl  10  print  them  here  for  the  purpose  of  our 
ttcanuuatiun  :  bv  rptSnov  6id  \6yvv  Otov  trapKonvnidtU  'hjcroffc  Xpurrbs 
°**W|p  yfj,utv  kuI  u&vKu  Mil  uljiu  vitifi  aoirrjptas  ii^xdv  toX*Pt  ovrws 
■oirrjy  fit'  <«*.»}*  A<Jyov  tou  rap'  avroC  ti\aflitTT1^^<Tav  rpo^>ii*y,  1£  fj$ 
*Wwl  <r&p*ts  naTa  ptrofiMiv  rpityovrtii  w£p,  fociVou  to&  ^apnovoitf- 

1  *W  ii  1  I  19  hrriv  M  ri  alfta  Mw  m/piw  **\  t*iv  fi?  Irrtv  mtrov  ffapJbctfr,  r  r^t 
**fw  ;</.tr^''u'  ▼*  *i  wnvparutcv,  rovricnv  $  xtxpiafiiCa  f  cf.  Cypr.  *f>.  llX  i}]. 
^  reii'  4Vti  iti«»  ri  af/ia  tqv  'fyffow,  *^i  nwptomji  ptruXaOur  (j^a/xSiai.  C£  /-i#*m.  i  6 
l^f ir/tri  ttou  'tis  iiip*4i,  ifffil'f,  nai  nati  m>v  iv  <it/M'  trotrjh  nj*  wlarttn  mti  rqr 
*^yjiXi4t  tA  r*Ti^or  dAAipyopwy.  ft  43  Stow  xai  Tai/ru'  odfuru  fljiA-  ri  *w£)*j  ri 
*>»  ilArrf»  •  -  -  of*"1  4/*"*  T^"  *6yo*  aiwrr«rai.    1)  »j.o<M.  rovrian  KVfaot    Jijaoi'c, 

1  Stnm.  V  10  J  67  •«!(>'.«.  slrCi  (Ml  <*l>a  »oC  Adfc*,  Tuif/<ml  Mf&7fit  ryi  Pliat 
^MM  «ai  ov<»  wr 

'm/oom.  torn.  XIXH  J4  (l6)PO«fo0a>  II  v  dpios  Hal  Tbworiipiov  rait  ntr±aKavurii*oa 
**T<i  rfr  *«*vrt/**  iqri  f;>  «m\<i/m<ttiVi<  rf*Ao^")  TfWC  *'  ttatlvrtpev  itovtiV  ^CualQAOai 
■*J  r^*  0*+wipAV  «*i  »r^i  t<-v  if>t>pijiov  t^c  AXjjMcr  A.07W  Jwy-ytAtai',  /*  .Ma//,  ft  8$ 
'pfcftd  iilc  qucm  Ucua  Vctbuni  corpus  »uuai  cue  fatctur  tier  Sum  cit  nutntoriura 
utmurum  .  .  .  ct  potus  istc  quAn  Dcua  Vcrtum  magQ&uaa  IUOB  fatctur  ucrbum 
CK  poCftDl  tt  iscbrUns  (inrclare  ronU  bibrnlium  .  .  .  nam  corpus  Dei  Vcrbi  nut 
■npiia,  quid  aliml  c*i«  pou»t  nni  uert>um  quod  ntitrft  tt  uerbum  quod  Urljfkut 
tte 7'  Horn,  m  Num.  xvl  9  ■  bibtr«  ■ut«m  dicimur  •anpunam  Chriati  nan  Wlum 
ttenrntntcrum  ntu,  ted  ct  turn  icrmonoi  ctu»  rccipimus,  m  quibut  ui(a  conn*tit 
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dtivot  'ItjituO  «<xl  irdpica  kcX  afyia  J*io<£)(vV«* l  An,  The  sentence 
is  overweighted  and  obscure,  partly  because  Justin  had  not 
thoroughly  explored  the  thought  which  lay  at  the  back  of 
his  mind.  But  it  seems  lo  be  clear  tlut  be  proceeds  upon 
the  hypothesis  of  an  analogy  between  the  Incarnation  and  the 
consecration  of  the  Eucharist ;  as  our  Lord  was  made  Flesh  by 
the  Divine  Word,  so  the  word  which  i-^sucs  from  Him,  when 
invoked  by  the  prayer  of  the  Church,  makes  the  Bread  and  Cup 
to  be  His  Flesh  and  Blood1.  Thus  Justin  is  able  to  maintain 
that  the  Eucharist  is  what  the  Gospels  teach  us  to  believe.  And 
being  this,  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  ordinary  bread  and  wine*, 
though  it  retains  the  nutritive  properties  of  ordinary  food,  hut 
as  possessing  a  sacred  and  mysterious  character. 

Irenacus  approaches  the  subject  with  another  motive.  Like 
Ignatius,  he  finds  in  the  Eucharist  a  weapon  to  slay  heresy. 
The  faluc  gnosis  sought  to  divorce  the  spiritual  from  the  material, 
and  the  Divine  from  the  created.  Against  this  disruption  the 
Eucharist  is  a  standing  witness  \  *  Either  let  the  Gnostics  change 
their  view,  or  let  them  refuse  to  offer  the  oblation  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  Our  view  on  the  other  hand  is  in  harmony  with 
the  Eucharist,  and  the  Eucharist  establishes  our  view/  The 
words  that  follow  must  be  quoted  in  the  Greek :  aW  yap  cud  yijc 
t.f>jv\  TrptHrkafifiavoiitVQV  tt)x>  ixUkipriv  roG  dcov  oftxtYi  Kotvte  &prox 
l<nrlv  cAX'  evxa/Hortu,  «*  tvv  upay^draty  aweorrjuftci,  ivtytlov  «  «u 
oipavtov'  otrtos  ical  Ta  aoiftara  i^Ctv  }itrdKap.^aiKiv7a  rijt  ex/^Qfio-rtai 
WHin  cleat  $0apT<£,  icrA,  Christ,  he  writes  further  on*,  confessed 
the  Cup  to  be  His  own  Blood,  and  affirmed  the  Bread  to  be  Hi* 

1  i.  ft  in  the  Gospels,  as  the  context  shows  (el  yip  Aitfarvkw .  .  .  otrm  wylltii 

MT\.). 

*  So  I  venture  to  paraphrase  the  difficult  words  r^y  V  <^xJ}»  K^yov  tow  rap'  cJtom 
ktX,  I  liijrl  myself  nimble  to  accept  Canon  (soon,  as  I  rejoice  to  know,  to  become 
Bishop)  Gore's  'word  of  prayer'  {Body  0/  CJirint,  pp.  7,  3X9  f, );  inr  (r)  apart  Iron 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  he  excludes,  there  is  nothing  which  really  iniwen  to  the 
dtHiipUaa  ;  and  i.a)  notwithstanding  Heb.  v\  2  (on  which  see  Wcatcott),  the  order 
ii  almost  prohibitory  ofthia  rendering  (cf.  Blasa,  cd.  Thackccay,  p.  u*t  .  Nui  tlt^a 
c.  13  A<>Yp  •irxyt  »«i  tvx«ptoriai  (J.  T.  S.,  i  p.  lis)  reconcile  inc  to  It  Whether 
the  Atf>oi  is  the  diSyajut  r)  tapX  rouOinO  of  c  33,  or  the  word  spoken  at  the  tmtitution, 
is  n  question  which  cannot  he  discuued  here. 

1  Justin,  l,e.  \   ev  yip  wi  Kmvbr  Ap-rvv  ovoi  KtHrlr  irlfM  ravra  Sapdavcptv, 

1   Ireti.  IV  xviii  5.      I  have  substituted  JmcAr/iTi*  for  e^aAijOir  of  Oic  printed  tcxtA, 

whuh  has  been  shown  tu  Uc  an  error  by  Haruack  {Ttxt*  *.   t/isttn.,  N.  F.,  v  3 

p.  |ft 
1  Irca.  V  ii  j  f. 
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■>wn  Body.  Thr  Cup  is  mixed,  and  the  Kread  made,  but  when 
ibey  receive  the  Word  of  God,  there  remits  the  Eucharist  of 
tfm'jt's  Body  and  Blood1,  and  yet  these  elements  serve  Ebi  the 

n  and  formation  of  the  substance  of  our  flesh.  How 
<nn  our  opponents  in  the  face  of  these  facts  maintain  that  the 
flesh  15  incapable  of  receiving  the  Divine  gift  which  i.i  life  eternal, 
tf*ing  that  it  is  fed  by  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  ?  As  the 
arthJy  elements  receiving  the  Word  of  God  become  the  Eucharist, 
■hlch  is  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  so  our  bodies,  fed  by  the 
Eucharist,  will  after  they  are  laid  in  the  earth  and  dissolved 
therein,  rise  again  in  due  season,  the  Word  of  God  bestowing  upon 
theui  the  gift  of  resurrection.  Ircnaeus,  it  will  be  seen,  reasons, 
not,as  Justin  had  done,  from  the  Incarnation  to  the  reality  of  the 
Bocharistic  Gift,  but  from  the  reality  of  the  Euch.iristic  Gift  to 
Resurrection  of  the  body.  lie  begins  where  Justin  ends, 
in£  that  the  Eucharist  is  what  it  is  in  virtue  of  the  Divine 
invoked  upon  it  by  the  prayer  of  the  Church,  and  inferring 
thei«  premises  the  resurrection  of  those  who  receive  it  into 
B  nd  bodies11.  But  in  taking  over  Justin's  idea ,  he  enlarges 
by  pointing  out  the  composite  character  of  the  Eucharist  which 
from  it.  If  the  Eucharist  Es  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the 
Lcvd,  while  retaining  Ifae  nutritious  properties  of  ordinary  food.it 
fctiat  consist  of  two  factors,  an  earthly  and  a  heavenly,  both  real 
substantial  (tV  ot»o  TifiaypuTwir  avvtirrijAVia.). 
Although  this  theory  receives  its  full  exposition  only  in  the 
Stings  of  Justin  and  Ircnaeus,  it  probably  found  wide  acceptance 
to  Grcek-spcaking  Churches  during  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
hrined  in  the  Invocation  of  the  Word  or  Spirit a  which  is 


*  The  Latin,  which  1  Iter-:  translate,  is  probably  nearer  to  tha  original  than  the 
GnU  a>  given  by  lUllcu  (Up.  501,  cd.  1636J.  AnloNiecnc  practice,  following  the 
'etkr  of  vw  Lord'*  words,  bectrm  to  prefer  »?ku  lu  fiPtoOtu  in  ictciencc  tu  the  rc- 
*ttc«  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  in  the  Eucharist ;  llius  «  few  lines 
hither  on  Irenaen*  say*  that  the  elements  rpiMTAfl^nriijiira  riif  A070F  too  tioii 
••(Tjxcfui  -ji-trm  Ena  iarl  aw/io  red  ai/ia  rov  Xfnorvv. 
'  Cf\  Ign.  £/*.  20\  and  tlic  words  in   which  the  people  arc    communicated 

M  tlir  Ajitlican  order. 

'  It  inn)  ncjt  be  uaumed  that  any  form  of  invocation  existed  In  the  time  of 

tbe  f'>\t]  vu  Itself  the  i»f*Vi/<r«  tufi  9w.     It  is  significant,  howrvcr, 

thai  la*  nHimI  known  Grecfc  lorm  invoke*  the  Logo*,  and  not  tha  Holy  Spirit  as 

from  the  Logo* ;  ace  /.  T.  S.,  i  pp,  too,  1 1 3,  and  cf.  Juslls,  Apof.  1  |g  pi 

ctr  v«j  rV  Wrapt »  r^v  rapd  rov  Qtov  ovBir  faKu  tarpon  0<>»   *,  ft*  >Jtyor. 


*  It   m 

tmmtm 
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a  characteristic  frattire  in  Pattern  form*  of  the  anopkcra-  The 
belief  is  cdioctl  even  by  Ongtm  when  he  Speak*  f if  the  Bread  MB 
becoming,  because  of  the  prayer  offered  over  it,  'a  holy  body 
that  sanctifies  those  who  use  it  with  x  sound  intention1.' 

It  is  in  the  writings  of  the  first  Latin  theologian,  Term  Mian  of 
Carthage,  that  we  meet  with  the  third  method  of  interpreting  the 
words  of  institution.  Tertullian  differs  from  Justin  and  Ircnacus 
in  two  material  points.  In  the  first  place  he  docs  not  seem  to 
regard  the  consecration  as  effected  by  the  Divine  Word  or  Spirit 
in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  Church ;  to  say  the  least,  the 
power  of  the  epuU'sis  is  not  in  the  foreground  of  his  thought-  To 
Tertullian  the  Eucharist  is  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  bCQ 
our  Lord  distinctly  called  it  so.  'The  Bread  which  Christ  look 
and  distributed  to  His  disciples  He  made  His  Body,  saying 
(fUettkb)  "  This  is  My  Body*".'  Thus  the  words  of  Institution 
are  in  themselves,  apart  from  any  subsequent  operation  upon  the 
elements,  a  sufficient  warrant  for  speaking  of  the  Bread  and  the  Cup 
as  the  Lord's  Body  and  Blood.  This  designation  for  the  Much; 
is  used  by  Tertullian  frequently  and  without  restraint ;  while 
he  employs  occasionally  such  terms  as  cucharistia,  aicharistiae 
sacramentuw,  or  sanctum0,  with  Latin  downnghtness  he  more 
commonly  v/tiic&carftus ,  sanguis  Damini.  The  phrase  is  used  even 
in  contexts  where  it  is  open  to  misconception ;  the  communicant 
b  said  to  'handle'  the  Lord's  Body,  the  unworthy  com- 
municant to  'offer  violence'  to  it4;  Christians  who,  according 
to  a  Carthaginian  practice,  reserved  the  Sacrament  at  home,  arc 
said  to  take  the  Lord's  Body  from  the  Church,  and  keep  it  in 
their  houses0.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  judgement  of  Tertullian 
the  Bread  and  the  Cup  are  not  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  only  in 
the  act  of  communion,  or  to  the  faith  of  the  communicant ;  tbey 
are  such  in  themselves  by  virtue   of  Christ's  ordinance  and 

On  the  other  hand  the  Verona  fragment  (^Hauler,  p.  107)  uki  for  the  presence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  1  *  pctimus  mitt&s  spin  luura  acm  in  obUtionen  aancta*  eeclcsiae.' 

'  c.  Cits,  viii  33  %M*i*  fli  t£  rvv  nurt^i  flr/j4itn/ej£  **JK4P**7  '•■«'*  '  ■  ^  * "  '"»*'*  /•"' 
«&X<i/>iTrinc  not  n'n^  rijs  itl  toh  Miffrti  vpotrayofiivot^  dprovi  iaffiuntr,  aStfja  ytwcjUi wm 
1V1  n)y  <i>x$y  "y"'v  TJ  rfI'  fifhi^oy  r,wt  /urri  vyioiit  Tpoditrtm avt$>  x/to'jiJfnir.  Per ha  f* 
In  nrgiuiiK  with  a  pagan  Origcn  ussocutle*  himielf  with  the  Hoitntrlfa  J«ft«x4  "  ' 
his  antagonist  would  have  encountered  and  which  Origcn  himsdf  did  not  reject, 
though  he  deemed  it  inadequate. 

•  adv.  Man.  iv  40.  *  appraiser.  36  i  rfr  corona  3 ;  dt  *}*&.  35. 

dt  idolatr.  7.  »  tut  uxor.  II  5 ;  dt  oral,  n> 
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)m\x.  But  if  It  be  aaked  in  what  sen."*:  He  called  them  so, 
Tertullun  with  equal  frankness  of  speech  replies  that  He  designed 
tk  Bread  to  bo'the  figure  of  His  Hod/1';  that  He  included 
His  Bcdy *  in  the  category  of  bread '  [m  pew*  ctnsetur)'l\  that  He 
1  mixes  it  present  to  us  by  means  of  bread'  {qtw  ipsum  corpus 
ntmrtprtustntat)*-  It  has  indeed  been  argued  from  Tertullian's 
nxofrfprarstnfare4  that  in  the  last-mr sntlbBBd  puMg€  lit*  intends 
to  assert  the  actual  presence  of  the  Lord's  Body  in  or  by  mean* 
of  the  EuclutrLttic  Bread.  The  verb  [1  capable  of  yielding  this 
■Bfcnir^,  but  it  d  equally  susceptible  of  another6,  and  in  view 
of  Tertullian'a  general  attitude  towards  the  question  of  the 
Eucharistic  Gift,  it  is  more  natural  to  understand  it  here  in  the 
weaker  sense.  Tertullian  in  fact  seems  to  have  been  satisfied 
with  a  virtual  identification  of  the  Eucharist  with  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ :  in  his  judgement,  if  we  understand  him  rightly, 
the  Rrend  and  the  Cup  are  figures,  although  not  bare  figures, 
aiuce  by  Chrut's  ordinance  they  are  authorised  and  effective  rcpre- 
fltnutions  of  the  realities  which  they  symbolise.  Such  a  view 
of  :Lc  Ettcbarist  well  accords  with  the  legal  bent  of  the  great 

'  **Vr.  Mate  iii  ly  '  latucm  cut  pun  muni  upj-M-lUni,  ut  el  Iliac  inn  cum  iutcllcga* 
wpxisui  (Sfunni  pants  dedbae.*  (v  40  'ncccplum  pancm  ct  distributum  dl&clpulli 
vrpsx  mum  illtitn  fecit  "  Hnrrwt  rnrpiu  mrtim  ■  Micendo,  id  est,  ''  fipura  rnrpnnt 
Q' '  Ctfur*  autem  non  fuiaaet  mat  uerilntiat  caaet  corpui.*  Cf.  the  old  form  of  tb« 
^Vst*cn  ffco&n  in  P*.  Aoibr.  D*  Mtr.  iv  5  'fac  nobio  hanc  oblationem  .  .  .  accept*- 
"■"■.  ipjci  fifura  eat  corporis  «t  aanguini,s  D.  N,  I.  Chrtiti.'  On  fi&->-t  ,r, 
^olilioirt  <iV  mom>£.  6  ■  atincl  Mint  flt'tirar,  atlnd  fonnae.' 

1  i>  *ai.  6  •«  mil  noMrr  cat,  quia  utta  Chnatu*  et  nitfl  pants  . .  . 

■*sp»det  corpus  «u*a  in  panecensetor— "hoc  est  corpus  ineum. "*  I.e.  the  word* 
•f  institution  idrntify  the  Body  of  Christ  with  bread,  placg  It  under  the  licod  of 
"■•isd."     Ou   Tcrtulliau's    use  of  mun  in  »cc   Rgcnach,   Da*  N.    7*.    TrrtitUian*, 

1  Wj.  Mart.  I  14.  *  Gore,  Dwfrialinnn,  p,  310. 

1  Hffran+Htitrt  is  to  make  present  to  mind  or  eye  what  ha*  been  hitherto  unseen 
frbfli  pasted  out  of  eight  1  whether  the  presence  Is  actual  or  not  must  bo  deter 
<n  each  caac  by  the  context.  The  vtrb  and  its  derivative*  nrc  favourite* 
Teitulliaii.  Iu  laUici  uiuic  titan  half  the  iuaUiicca  wlicic  lie  eiupluya  llicm 
restoration  Is  Intended  ait  ooron,  15,  dt  orat.  %  nr  patttnt  5.  tir  pudv.  14, 
■aV.  Jsfanr.  iii  Ifl,  ivg,  16,  saf.f  v  I  J.  di  rrturr  rant.  14,  17,  *£,  fij).  Rut  this  is  nfll 
*?  asy  veana  faia  invariable  use;  cf.  »/o/.  1$  *  Hereulem  repraesentot,*  10  'iliqua 
*4affct  repeaestntat,'  jj  <ontcntpl»lionc  et  rcpraeacntatione  igni*  illiua  conopta  * 
(wfcerc  the  previous  conical  sluwa  thai  ihfl  'r,f'rdrarH(iuW  is  anticipatory),  Uc  *pat, 
ij  'niaiua  repnur%enlal,*</<r  uium,  tx  '  r^praea*ntatio  Uttiua  imruinia  CluiaUanl'  £* 
syeed  .  «V  mtmog.  io.  aV/o/tnf.  jp  a«*«.  /*«.*.  la  '  Psalml  Christum  ad  Ueum  uerba 
aWitfltsn  repneaenunt,*  14  "en  persons*  repruetentatione  ,  .  .  ut  tilmv  raprac- 
psUri*  Uberatur.' 
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African's  mini].  Frigid  and  jejune  ;u»  it  may  seem,  it  docs  not 
appear  to  have  interfered  with  his  sense  of  the  realty  of  the  Gift. 
♦The  flesh,'  he  writes,  ■  is  fed  with  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
that  the  sou!  may  be  sated  with  God  V  The  returning  penitent 
is  fed  with  the  best  food  in  the  Father's  House,  even  '  with  the 
fatness  of  the  Lord's  Hody,  that  is  the  Kucharist  V  His  theory 
of  the  Eucharist  may  have  JitTeied  imiu  that  of  his  Greek  pre- 
decessors, but  he  is  one  with  them  and  with  the  whole  Church  in 
his  estimation  of  the  Eucharistic  Food.  It  was  Chrirt's  Body 
j1  and  Blood  which  were  received,  in  whatever  w;ty 

Whether  Cyprian  Inherited  TcrtulliaifN  view  is  not  ewy  to 
determine.  Probably  his  more  practical  mind  did  not  seek  ;t 
solution  of  the  mystery  in  a  theory  of  any  kind.  With  Tcrtulli'aa 
he  held  the  Eucharist  to  be  the  'Holy  Rody  of  the  Lord  V  but 
he  does  not  add  with  Tcrtullian,  id  est,  Jigura  torpcris.  i!U 
comment  on  the  story  of  the  lapsed  Christian  in  whose  hands 
the  Bread  turned  to  a  cinder — *  so  it  was  made  to  appear  that 
the  Lord  withdraws  when  He  is  denied  ' ' — suggests  that  he  was 
not  without  some  vague  feeling  that  the  Eucharistic  Bread  is 
interpenetrated  by  a  consuming  Presence  which  can,  however, 
withdraw  itself  at  pleasure.  YeL  he  distinguishes  between  the 
Sacramental  Gift  and  the  Person  of  Christ,  when  in  another 
interesting  passage  he  represents  the  embrace  of  the  Lord 
Himself  by  the  victorious  confessor  as  something  more  than 
the  receiving  of  His  Body  in  the  Eucharist*. 

When  we  turn  from  the  great  teachers  of  the  period  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Christian  army,  the  laity  and  the  majority 
of  the  clergy,  it  is  less  easy  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the 
prevalent  belief.  It  is  evident  indeed  that  the  KmvorJpa  ixbo\^ 
as  Origcn  calls  it,  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  a  depreciatory  view 
of  Christ's  great  ordinance.  The  Bread  and  the  Cup  were  given 
to  the  people  with  the  words  '  The  Body  of  Christ,'  '  the  Blood 
of  Christ/  and  as  such  they  were  received,  each  communicant 

inguinc  Christ i  ucscilur,  ut  ct  anima  tie  Deo 


1  tie  murr.  earn,  8  'caro  corporc  ct 

MftoatorV 

1  tie fudtc.  9  •opimitnte  dominiri  corporis  tiwcitur,  euchanst:a  scilicet.' 

1   JCf.  xv  I  '  cucliftristiam,  id  eat  sanctum  Domini  corpus.* 

'  Dt  /«•/*,  f  6 '  documento  unim  ostensuna  cat  Dominum  rcccdcrc  cum  ncgacur. 
ncc  inmcrcnti  ad  xilutcrn  prodcaac  quod  sumitur.' 

*  Ef.  lviii  u  *  araicmus  ct  dexter  um  kLkHu  spiritali . .  .  ut  euchamtiac  memor  quic 
Domtnl  corpus  accipit  ipsum  cotnptcclauir," 
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adding;  his  'Amen1.'  Due  reverence  was  shown  to  the  con- 
secrated" girts;  at  Carthage,  in  the  time  of  Tcrtullian,  and  at 
Caesarta,  in  the  time  of  Origen,  the  greatest  care  was  taken 
>"t  to  let  a  drop  or  even  a  crumb  fall  to  the  ground3.  Here 
there  wc  notice  signs  of  a  tendency  to  superstition,  as  in  the 
r  rrason  assigntrd  far  this  praiseworthy  vigilance  in  the 
ippoly  inns1.     The  Carthaginian  practice  of  reserving 

cEucharistic  Bread  at  home  in  an  area  for  daily  communion 
may  have  encouraged  a  somewhat  materialistic  conception 
of  the  Gift,  of  which  there  are  truces  in  the  atorics  told  by 
Cyprian*.  Among  Gnostic  Christians  wc  hear  of  an  attempt 
in  00c  quarter  to  import  into  the  mysteries  a  fabe  rCallHD, 
alright  of  hand  being  used  with  the  view  of  changing  the  colour  * 
of  the  wine  at  the  moment  of  consecration  a ;  and  a  fragment 
nly  due  to  the  Valcntfnian  Theodotus  speaks  significantly 
ofa  change  in  the  elements  which  transcends  appearances  °.  But 
the  general  belief  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  this  period  seems 
to  have  gone  little  beyond  a  simple  identification  of  the  con- 
*tratcd  Bread  and  Cup  with  the  Body  and  Blond  of  CI 
Avircius  had  felt  the  pulse  of  the  Church  both  in  East  and 
We*:  from  his  Phrygian  home  he  had  travelled  to  Rome 
^VJ  to  Nisibia.  But  on  the  Tiber  and  on  the  Tigris  he  had 
foind  the  same  belief  and  practice  with  regard  to  the  Euchftrut ; 
here  there  had  been  set  before  him  'fish  from  the  spring, 
*TJC  and  choice,  caught  in  the  grasp  of  a  pure  maiden's  tutod, 
*^d  with  it  good  wine  and  bread7.1    The  words  recognise  the 

1  Teft.  d*  tfttt.  15 ;    Eiii.  //.  K  vi  43,  vii  9  ;  cf,  Acrtclia,   di*  tanonet  Jfiffofyti, 

loot 

1  T<n.  dt  r+/oM.  i  '  c*l>cl»  tut  panls  cuiin  nostri  aliquld  decuti  In  trrram  onxic 
*W*ir/  Ori£  Aom.m£it\vt.  xlli  3  '  nnmiaqiii  <liuim*  myslcrusintereascconsuestls 
^■MiO  cum  •uKipiiw  corpai  Domini,  cum  omni  can  tela  «*t  DtMflllOM flraMtL 
**t  —  paruro  quid  decnUt,  ne  cooiecrati  numeric  aliquid  dilabatur,  r#o«  *nim  uc« 

4Ui(ct  rcct*  cr«i;t«»    m  qmd  Inde  per  ncjle^eutiam  dccidaL' 

'  Aihela,  up.  «/.  u.  in  'iic  policlu*  CO  Dpirilu»  maliRnus.* 

'  ttrx..  I  *ui  a  wortffna  tfivy  Kftpaptva  vfKKtin>to&nt*oi  rtxaptaruV.  *al  i*l  *Aiw 
*****  »•*-  \#yov  rijt  irixXf/oioit,  nopfvpM  *ci  if>v9pl  dvo^afofffhu  vomi 

'  O'n.  AL  i*<.  Tktod.  %  8  a  «**  J  dpr*i  vai  rd  i>juov  d7.af.r0,  Tp  Bwa/m  ftQ 
**t*rwt,  9t>  Til  «frrri  tvra  *OT<i  rj  tpawvittvor  via  ifrj+Or/,  dAA*l  Sv*6f»ti  ««"»  Ivrttftif 
»W l«»  tuiuSi&atrm.  oOtvt  *ai  fu  69mp  ktA.  The  fitraJS^,  it  will  be 
•fcenwa',  l»  not  limited  to  the  Kuchartit :  cf.  Cyr.  Hfrr.  mi.  mv>t.  U  p 

'  Rinuv,  Ciiirt  and  JbiMnfrifi  0/  Phrygin,  it  p.  713  flttfrif  ird*^  flj  wpofjy*  \  ml 
Tpffjw    run;,   IxOvr  M  fnjyijt  I  **vt"  fi0rl>  *«**?&»,  **  i^fa{an  raf6ivi>% 
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reality  alike  of  the  earthly  elements  and   of  the  \y  gtft 

the  Mo  itpdypara  which  lYman™  hart  already  seen  in  the  I-lucharta; 
but  they  cannot  fairly  be  taken  to  support  any  particular  thexy 
of  the  Eucharistic  Presence.     The  may  be   said   of  tin 

i  on  the  gaJIi  and  roofs  of  the-  Roman  catacomb* 
so  f.u  as  they  may  be  claimed  for  this  pci  Eod  *  :    the  banquet  d 
fbfa  and  bread  which  so  often  appears  indicates  the  assured  bc^tf 
that  our  Lord  gives  Himscif  in  the    Eucharist,    but  does  sot 
necessarily  imply  more.    There  is  a  significant  absence  in  Ante- 
Niccnc  monuments  of  any  reference  to  the   adoration  of  Christ 
in  the  Kucharis-t ;  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  Eucharistic 
adoration  can  have  been  practised  by  an    age   which  sent  the 
7\ucharist  from  Church  10  Church,  kept  it   in    private  house*  fa 
daily    use,  and   in   emergencies    was  prepared    to   convey  an* 
administer    it    to   the  dying  by   the   hand    of    a    child  *.    Is* 
Ante-Niicnc  Church  took  Christ's  words   as   true,  and   revered 
the  Bread  and  Cup  which  He  called  His  Body  nod;  but 

so  far  as  our  evidence  extends,  it  docs  not  lead  us  to  coocMf 
that  she  based  on  this  belief  and  reverent  attitude  1  system  of 
practical  devotions  such  a3  that  which  was  afterwards  built  upon 
them.  She  was  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that  in  the  Hoh' 
Eucharist  she  had  an  unfailing  provision  of  the  Bread  of  Life. 

Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  this  attitude,  it  certainly  made 
for  peace.  As  we  have  seen,  some  of  the  greatest  teachers  of 
the  period  differed  among  themselves  in  their  interpretation  of  d* 
Encharlstk  offering  and  the  manner  of  the  Eucharistfc  Gift. 
Hut  then-  is  no  indication  that  they  were  conscious  nf  difrWento 
under  cither  head.  Still  less  could  the  '  simpler '  members  of  the 
Church  have  realised  that  their  leaders  were  divided  in  opinion. 
No  sides  were  taken  ;  there  was  no  Eucharistic  controversy  ;  no 
chai  laid  against  a  brother  because  he  understood  the 

words  of  Christ  in  thia  particular  sense  or  in  that.     The  time? 


a\ft^-  I  ml  toufft*  inifam  iptKoit  i<sf*ftv  o\d  MltJt.  |  otto*  VftCTuV  S\m-nn,  ci/nem 
£(A«it.m  ,••»'  Aprai:  /jhnA  ti«rt  ,rnrsfsun£nt,v  yof't  is  idratiral  xrith  KjKxuy's, 
ar.d  ih»  conjectura  made  by  other  editor*  <lo  not  »lTe«  the  witoon  erf  the 
*o  fa-  ua  it  concerns  our  subject.  C*d  4sSop£r  be  «n  jJluston  lo  ftmw 
r#Si  ...  W^orp  msy  be  compared  the  Autun  inscription  ;   I«#"i»,  i 

•  De  Ko«i,  Mom*  SotltrranM.  B  p.  33^  (T  :  pistes  xr,  xvt,  sviu. 
1  Kren.  *p>  Cut.  )i.  £'.  <r  s«  1  Dionys.  AI.  *J>.  Kim.  vi  44 
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were  not  free  from  serious  controversies  on  other  questions  con- 
nected with  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  the  discipline  of 
the  Church  ;  but  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist  no  dispute  arose. 
It  was  as  if  men  felt  that  no  discordant  note  must  be  struck  when 
they  spoke  or  wrote  of  the  One  Bread  which  is  the  symbol  and 
bond  of  the  One  Body  of  Christ. 

H.  B.  Swete. 
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.rONEMENT. 

._. .  ...    v::h  :he  prevalent  tone  and   temper  of 

^  «    .  .  !:*  ..vuntry.  within  the  Church  of  England 
..   ...    .1.:  jouoc  that  an  enormous  but  singularly 

^    i>cti  i?Ia«  in  the  current  conceptions  of  the 
*.*v.»  *•    mvenetrable  has  been  the  reserve  of 
x  .  i:>sccrt:d  the  representatives  or  successors 
_.  x  wi.     I:i  official  pronouncements,  in  formal 
.„  ..^  .*  -\cV.  as  in  the  pulpit,  the  Gospel  of  the 
„.„    I.W..-C.I  W  :.>  a  very  large  extent  taken  the  place 
...    :  *c  V:\wment.     Undoubtedly  it  is  impossible 
cv-m.io  oi  the  Incarnation,  it  is  impossible  to 
»-.*>    :    ;.:v    ivtn,  without  implying  some  doctrine  of 
^  -w-fc.      *U£  .'v  doctrine  has  been  for  the  most  part 
„  .„:  .-w  cv/:cit.     So  far  as  isolated  references  and 
^_.    .u<    **  ?u!pft  teaching  (I  mean,  of  the  best  pulpit 
V      ,;vv»!t\.v.  i:  would  be  quite  possible  to  get  the 
,  kmwmS\  'An  '■"  :nc  mam  l^e  views  which  are  com- 
i  ,^*  -Av  *!t&  such  names  as  Maurice  and  Robertson  had 

t  v     •    uw   **   ■&*?  school  who  are  looked  upon  (even  more 

p.       "      _^    j^.,    ivy   'vvk  upon  themselves)  as  the  disciples  of 
c  **      -*v  'Wy.     In  this,  as  in  so  much  else,  there  has  been 

*  „dV  ;w  streams  of  thought  to  which  what  we  may 
„•  **J  wic  Acvlogical  revival  of  the  nineteenth  century 
,i*»a*>  Av.    Vet  side  by  side  with  the  preaching  of  the 
"*  %  .^  x  'cvcUsion  c(  the  love  and  the  character  of  God 

"" *  ^  *KSIri  .1  Anncwh.it  perfunctory  repetition  of  traditional 
..h^k  jert  one  in  some  doubt  as  to  what  was  really 
neat  subject  either  by  the  leaders  or  by  the 
e  Hi^h  Church  party.     The  present  writer  can 
the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  a  sermon 
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invhich  the  doctrine  of  Substitution  was  distinctly  taught,  but  he 
constantly  hears  language  which  can  hardly  br  justified  If  it  is  to 
I        be  distinctly  rejected.     For  thfa  silence  thusc  who  are  not  in  love 
viththc  traditional  Protestant  theology  on  this  matter  have  every 
reaion  to  be  thankful.    The  most  fundamcnUl  revolutions  arc  the 
mewt  silent ;   and,  where  a  position  il  abandoned  without  contro- 
versy, the  abandonment  is  often  more  complete  than  a  controver- 
sial victory  could  have  secured.     A  doctrine  which  has  ceased  to 
be  preached  i&  for  all  practical  purposes  dead.     Still,  the  ghosts 
of  dead  doctrines  arc  often  troublesome ;  and  those  who  hold  that 
1  fcrteflectual  clearness  has  its  value,  and  that  a  Church  is  not  in 
a  hralrhy  condition  whi-"h  is  prartirally  without  a  Theology,  will 
welcome  any  indication  of  an  attempt  to  put  an  end  tu  llvi  pTB* 
viJcnt  vagueness  on  the  subject.     Such  an  indication   is  to  be 
found  in  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Moberly's  book.    Whatever  may 
bethought  of  the  position  which  he  takes  up.it  must  be  admitted 
toXAtonemcnt  and  Personality  is  a  serious  attempt  at  theological 
Bg.and  that  it  demands  serious  attention,  consideration,  and 
daeussion.  Dr.  Moberly  is  one  of  the  very  few  Church  of  England 
theologians  to  whom  Theology  means  something  more  than  ti 
ephemeral  polemic  on  the  one  hand,  or  biblical  and  historical 
fawning  on  the  other. 

There  is  one  reason  for  which  Dr.  Moberly's  book  may  be 
specially  welcomed.  It  showi  a  consciousness,  such  as  ha.*  too 
Gftea  been  lacking  in  the  works  of  professed  theologians  on  -such 
object*,  that  it  is  impossible  to  approach  them  satisfactorily 
without  coming  to  terms  (so  to  speak)  with  a  number  of  philo- 
*phkal  questions.  There  arc  whole  libraries  of  modern  theology, 
especially  of  Anglican  theology  (for  both  Roman  Catholic  and 
ctntncntal  Protestant  theologian.1-,  have  usually  some  philosophical 
tub),  which  betray  not  the  slightest  consciousness  that  they  an 
&eusnng  great  problems  of  human  thought,  which  form  the 
<Aject  of  a  science  or  group  of  sciences  called  Philosophy,  and 
*Ucb  have  hern  treated  of  by  some  of  the  greatest  intellects 
•f  modem  Europe.  Dr.  Moberly  docs  not  claim  to  write  as 
*  philosopher ;  and  his  book  contains  little  reference  either  to  the 
treat  classical  systems  or  to  the  more  recent  developments  of 
philosophical  thought.     Hut  he  docs  appreciate  the   existence 

■bical  problems,  and  the  need  of  determining  one's 
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relation  to  them  before  one  can  reach  a  scientific  or  rational 
Theology.  To  this  fact  is  largely  due  the  great  advance  which 
this  book  exhibits  upon  any  attempt  to  deal  in  a  formal  and 
systematic  way  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  which  has 
been  made  by  any  Anglican  theologian  of  late  years.  The  best 
compliment  that  can  be  offered  such  a  book  is  to  subject  it  to 
respectful  but  serious  criticism.  There  is  much  in  it  for  which  we 
may  be  heartily  thankful,  but  there  is  some  danger  (as  it  appears 
to  me)  lest  the  authority  which  it  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  acquire 
may  bring  back  in  a  subtle  and  more  attenuated  form  the  very 
ideas  which  it  professes  to  repudiate  ;  and  that  is  why  I  venture 
to  set  forth  some  of  the  difficulties  which  it  raises  in  my  mind. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  with  which 
Dr.  Moberly  attempts  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  in 
such  a  way  as  to  reconcile  it  with  the  imperative  demands  of  Reason 
and  of  the  moral  consciousness.  The  question  is  whether  he  has 
succeeded.  The  merely  negative  character  of  this  inquiry  must 
be  my  excuse  if  the  task  of  criticism  is  undertaken  by  one  who 
has  no  pretensions  to  the  theological  learning  which  would  enable 
him  to  sit  in  judgement  upon  a  work  of  theological  rescan  It 
For  this  reason  I  say  nothing  about  the  interesting  and  very 
candid  and  sympathetic  historical  Appendix. 

I  must  say  a  few  words  to  start  with  as  to  what  may  be  called 
Dr.  Mobcrly's  method.  A  theologian  who  sits  down  to  write 
a  book  upon  Christian  doctrine  is  not  bound  to  prefix  to  his  work 
a  treatise  on  New  Testament  criticism  or  Inspiration,  but  he  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  give  us  some  indication  of  his  attitude 
towards  these  problems:  for  it  Is  by  his  attitude  toward*  them 
that  it  will  be  determined  how  far  his  work  can  be  treated  as 
a  philosophical  discussion  of  a  philosophical  subject,  and  how  far 
it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  more  or  less  ingenious  defence  of 
a  preconceived  theory  which  really  rests  (for  those  who  accept 
it)  upon  external  authority.  On  this  vital  question  Dr.  Moberly 
has  not  given  us  so  much  as  an  inkling  as  to  the  state  of  his 
mind.  We  can  only  say  that  the  way  in  which  he  usC3  Scripture 
approximates  to  that  of  the  Schoolmen.  When  the  philosophical 
armour  is  getting  a  little  thin,  he  takes  refuge  in  an  isolated  text, 
lorn  apart  from  the  context,  without  any  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
real  mind  of  it,  the  intellectual  presuppositions,  the  intellectual 
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re,  of  its  author.  Thus  texts  from  St.  John's  Gospel  arc 
cried  hs  carrying  with  them  the  authority  of  our  Lord  Himself ; 
as  though  that  Gospel  could,  in  every  part  and  every  word  of  it, 
te  regarded  not  merely  a*  reproducing  in  a  form  coloured  by  much 
wbjective  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  author  a  side  of  our  Lord'* 
leaching  which  is  absent  or  less  prominent  in  the  Synoptists— 
but  as  containing  the  ipsissitna  verba  of  His  iliscoimea l.  '  The 
great  Baptismal  formula*  of  Mt-  xxviii  19  again  is  cited  as 
'ttprcxnely  authoritative,'  without  the  ftllghtflflt  reference  ' 
taa  that  the  language  of  St.  Paul  about  Baptism, '  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jcaus,'  and  the  well-attested  employment  of  such 

t;la  in  the  early  Church,  have  suggested  grave  doubts  as  to 
■hrJier  we  have  before  us  in  this  passage  words  which  really  came 
from  the  lips  of  Christ  K    So  again  the  most  obscure  of  St.  Paul's 

--those  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  reconcile  alike  with 
asown  general  line  of  thought  and  with  the  general  spirit  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  ?vayings  whose  form  is  most  visibly  coloured  by 
rabbinical  habits  of  thought— are  treated  as,  in  their  most  obvious 
and  literal  intcqjrctation,  a  conclusive  and  sufficient  basis  for  a 

system  of  Doctrine,  eternally  binding  upon  the  Clm.sti.tn 
Church  \ 

'  Or.  Mebcily  quota  fui  instance  John  a  30—  nol  x  ,*i,  *a  the  icfciencc  is  Rivcu 
*)  l>r,  MobcHy— (•]  and  the  Father  are  One*)  to  show  that 'It  was  not  Indeed 
•Utttt  to  Hia  CflUftfiAuftnesn  that  Hr,  thr  laeSm&tt,  wax  all  thr  while  Mimrthwi* 
■**  IWa  He  was  u  Incarnate '  p.  9$).  Yet  in  the  aarne  chapter  we  are  told 
*■  tUy  are  not  'primarily  words  of  rtrelation  a*  to  the  timtlcw*  relations 
ttflua  the  Firat  and  the  Second  Pcraoiia  of  the  Denial  Trinity  '  (p.  1*J)> 
*Vy  4re  statement*  'about  the  tucnlia]  truth  of  the  relation  of  the  Incarnate, 
fclttmbt,  in  thr  EttrnaJ  ;  thr  lajulini  of  Je»u*  Christ .  thr  .Son  .if  Man,  to  Hb> 
■•ad  aad  Father — obedient  dependrnce  on  whom  w»  the  Hreath  of  Hit  life* 
'HoUi.  1  find  theae  point*  ol  view  hard  to  reconcile  I  ahonlrf  mid  thai  1  do 
**i  (xyte-f  regard  it  an  improbable  that  the  worda  were  actunlly  u»ed  by  Chriit  : 
»*1  61  contend  Uiat  w-  •naatcnlly  with  any  critical  view  of  the  fourth 

GwjiBi  umc  them  to/n?yr  facta  about  the  Consciousness  of  Christ  which  are  not 
Hfcai ntly  atceacrd  by  uV  (KHanl  picture  of  that  eonaclouancas  resulting  upon 
wiGoapcl  record*  aa  a  whole.  Undentood  a*  they  teem  to  he  in  tht  two  laai 
l**a|ca  tbey  aaUcfy  tfhia  ta«1 1  undentood  in  th«  firat  tenia  they  do  not.  John 
w  >»    aawn  wrongly  given  aa  U  3B  by  Dr.  Mobcrly,  p.  uj-    seems  harder  to 

•Uaprct  in  accordance  with  tins  canon. 
*  Kr   f.  C    Cooybttn  ha*  recently  shown  that  thr  quOttUCBI  from  Euacbius 
iy  probable   that   hia  tett  originally  alood  :    toptvttttrtti    t'iUtrjri¥fJmi 

•a»T«  ra   f*vij   i*    tf   «.V../*W   pvv,  &Mo«vr»«i    abroii    v^/><*V  wi^r*  la  a  k¥*rt>X.at,r}v 

l#aV  (*«    baa  recent   paper  in  Ztibxknft  fAr  du  HtuUitxm.txtticMt   M'i*i<nuAn/t, 

CteranAadi,  luoa,  !i 
•t(    1  Cur.  •  ii .  Gal.  lii  1$;    Rom.  v  la  sq. 
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On  the  particular  question  of  the  Atonement  Dr.  Moberly  Ve 
implicit  deference  to  the  authority  of  the  Councils  is  of  less 
moment,  since  fortunately  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  their 
teaching  which  can  be  treated  as  a  pronouncement  upon  the 
subject ;  but  if\  the  preliminary  chapter  on  the  Incarnation  vrc 
feel  that  authoritative  decisions  arc  employed  in  a  way  which 
postulate*  that  they  carry  with  them  not  merely  authority  but 
absolute  infallibility.  It  is  a  pity  that  Dr.  Moberly  has  not 
indicated  the  grounds  of  such  a  belief  and  the  point  at  which 
(if  anywhere)  Reason  has  anything  to  say  to  the  questions  with 
which  he  deals.  We  do  not  of  course  complain  that  a  Christian 
theologian,  writing  for  students  of  Christian  theology,  should  pre* 
suppose  a  general  belief  in  the  existence  and  authority  of  the 
Christian  Revelation.  But  we  should  have  liked  some  indication — 
however  slight  and  incidental  of  the  meaning  which  he  attaches 
to  Revelation.  With  the  great  body  even  of  the  more  conservative 
theologians  the  significance  of  that  word  has  been,  not  indeed 
diminished,  but  profoundly  changed  by  the  results  of  Biblical 
criticism,  by  the  study  of  comparative  religion,  by  the  scientific 
Itudy  of  Church  history,  and  by  many  other  intellectual  in- 
fluences. It  is  inconceivable,  of  course,  that  a  scholar  occupying 
Dr.  Moberly's  position  should  be  ignorant  of  this  change  or  of 
the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests,  or  that  so  acute  a  mind  should 
have  been  wholly  unaffected  by  his  knowledge;  but  a  rcadct 
who  had  no  evidence  to  go  by  but  the  book  before  us  might 
be  excused  if  he  supposed  that  for  Dr.  Moberly  all  that  is 
implied  by  the  phrase  '  historical  criticism  '  simply  did  not  exist. 

1  will  give  a  single  instance  of  the  lengths  to  which  our  author 
is  prepared  to  carry  his  reliance  upon  authority  and  of  the  ex- 
tremely arbitrary  selection  of  the  authorities  to  which  he  defers. 
If  we  are  to  find  theological  authority  anywhere,  one  would 
suppose  it  would  be  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  con- 
temporary with  the  great  General  Councils,  who  applied  the  term 
wroarncMs  to  denote  distinctions  within  the  Godhead.  It  has 
generally  been  recognised  how  crude  and  blundering  have  been 
the  efforts  which  Western  theology  lias  made  to  translate  into 
Latin  the  subtleties  of  Greek  metaphysical  thought  It  would 
naturally  be  supposed  that  the  Greek  original  possessed  more 
authority  than  the  Latin  translation,  and  that  if  a  Latin 


word 
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is  apt  to  suggest  associations  which  arc  foreign  to  its  Greek 

original,  the  scholarly  theologian  would  carefully  warn  us  against 

bring  misled  by  these  associat Ions.    Not  so  Dr  Moberly: — '  There 

is  something  rao-nt  Lilly   Licking   in  the  word   trir6<rra<riv.      And 

jtat  for  thL*  very  reason ;  that,  with  all  its  subtle  suggestiveness, 

it  is  still,  so  largely,  an  impersonal  word.     It  is  abstract  rat  In- 1 

than  actual  a  conception  rather  than  a  living  whole. . .  .  There 

m  after  all  something  positive  which  was  needed;  and  somc- 

".hiou  which,  with  whatever  lack  of  full  completeness,  only  the 

word  ■  Person"  really  supplied  ;   or  had,  at  least,  the  capacity 

of  supplying.     The  word  Person  ha*  a  fulness  and  totality  of 

meaning  of  its  own,  and  certainly  nothing  ihort  of  the  inclusive 

completeness  of  personal  being  can  be  predicated,  at  any  moment, 

of  Gcd — whether  Father,  Son  or  Holy  Ghost*  (p.  160).     Thus, 

According  to  Dr.  Moberly,  the  true  doctrine  of  the.  Holy  Trinity 

*iu  never  really  grasped,  or  at  least  not  expressed,  by  Hasil  or  the 

Grtgorics,  but  was  left  to  be  discovered  by  the  Latin  fathers  who, 

■Wi  many  apologies  and  many  confessions  of  its  unsuitability, 

the  term  '  persona '  to  translate  vnoaratrts.     And  ;in 

based  upon  this  discovery  of  the  Latins  is  eternally 

binding  upon  the  Church  !     Dr.  Moberly  might  have  added  that 

W*  own  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  not  yet  discovered 

<ven  by  the    Latin    framcrs  of  the    Qmtutnqut   vutt\    for  he 

tonsutcntly  assumes  that  the  word  '  persona '  must  be  held  to 

tarry  with  it  all  the  meanings  and  associations  of  the  modern 

'Personality/     After  such  a  procedure   one  is  not  surprised  to 

find   that  what   St.  Thomas  (if  not  St.  Augustine)  gives  as  a 

rational,  though  doubtless  inadequate,  explanation  of  the  doctrine 

d  the  Holy  Trinity  is  somewhat  slightingly  spoken  of  as  a  mere 

'analogy.'     As  far  as  we  cm  sec,  the  Thomist  doctrine  of  the 

Holy  Trinity  is  treated  as  pure  Sabcllianism. 

It  is  true  that  in  what  Dr.  Moberly  says  about  the  •  mutuality 
of  contemplation,  mutuality  of  love '  between  the  Persons  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  he  could  quote  much  patristic  and  other 
authority  ;  but  he  forgets  to  take  into  account  the  meaning  which 
was  attached  to  the  Second  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  by 
platoni/lng  Fathers  and  Schoolmen.  When  the  Father  is  thought 
of  as  loving  the  not  yet  incarnate  Son  or  Logos,  the  Logos  with 
many  of  them  stands  for  the  whole  of  Cicatiou,  with  all  the 
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souls  that  were  to  be  bom,  as  well  as  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
Inrarratiun,  immanent  in  the  divine  Thought.  If  such  language 
gives  to  the  Logos  a  distinction  which  b  not  that  of  an  'aspect/ 
the  distinction  i*  very  different  from  that  of  two  '  Persons'  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word.  Dr.  Mobcrly  uses  language  which  is 
.«imply  meaningless  if  wc  are  not  to  regard  each  Person  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  as  having  an  intelligence,  will,  emotions  of  His  own, 
however  closely  hi  harmony  with  those  of  the  other  two  Persons. 
If  such  be  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  St  Augustine's  com- 
parisons to  the  fount,  the  stream  and  the  water ',  or  St.  Thomas' 
•power,  wisdom  and  love'  would  cease  to  have  any  troth  or 
validity  nvn  as  analogies*  They  would  be  grossly  and  irreverently 
umlcading.  Dr.  Mobcrly  prudently  passes  very  lightly  over 
those  phases  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  which  are  most  capable 
of  a  rational  interpretation,  and  least  capable  of  being  interpreted 
in  accordance  with  Ml  views.  As  is  usual  with  the  modern 
Anglican  theologian  (the  scholastically  trained  Roman  Catholic 
knows  better).  Dr.  Moberly,  when  insisting  on  the  separatencss 
of  the  Persons,  always  thinks  of  the  relations  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  Since  to  the  popular  mind  the  Son.  even  before 
the  Incarnation,  is  mentally  envisaged  as  the  prevextstcnt  human 
Jesus,  all  that  is  said  tin  this  topic  meets  with  ready  aceeptanrr  ■ 
though  wc  must  do  Dr.  Moberly  the  justice  to  say  that  he  is 
himself  quite  free  from  thu  confusion  *.  But  what  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Although  a  whole  chapter  is  specially 
devoted  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  wc  are  left  in  doubt 
whether  Dr.  Moberly  would  be  prepared  to  condemn  as  Sabcllian 
St  Augustine's  and  St.  Thomas'  doctrine  that  the  love  of  the 
Father  for  the  Son  ii  the  Holy  Ghost.  '  There  can  be  no  mutual 
relation  between  aspects.  The  heat  and  the  light  of  flame  cannot 
severally  contemplate,  and  be  in  love  with, one  another.  Whereas 
real  mutuality — mutuality  which  involves  on  both  sides  personal 
capacities — is  the  one  thing  which  wc  most  unflinchingly  assert  • 
(p.  165).  But  can  wc  suppose  Love — the  love  of  one  person  for 
another — to  contemplate  and  be  in  love  with  the  two  persons  who 
love  one  another?     If  the  word  'aspect*  always  carries  with  it 


1   Sl.  Auguatine  employs  tbi»  aa  ft  popular  illustration,  but  he  generally 
the-  mfttttrf  analogies  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  is  baaed. 
*  Sec  the  valuable  note  on  pp.  J08-15. 
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tbcsuggcstJcm  of  a  characteristic  which  may  be  pal  OS  ud  off, 

vkich  b  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  the  caprice  of  the 

Molder  or  the  variations  in  hb  point  of  view  (which  would  be 

mllr  Sabcllian),  would  Dr.  Mobcrly  be  prepared  to  describe  as 

1  Sabellian  explanation  of  'Persona'  St.  Thomas'  equivalent 

'proprieta*'?     I  will  not  say  that  Dr.  Mobcrly,  in  hi*  anxiety 

to  avoid  SabellianUm,  falls  into  Tritheism,  but  I  will  say  that 

he  would  do  so  but  for  the  fact  that  all  that  he  says  about  the 

dctirxtion  of  Persons  is  flatly  contradicted  by  all  that  he  had 

pftvfously  *aiid  about  the  Unity  of  God:  for  Dr.  Mobcrly  docs 

out  deny  *  personality '  to  the  God  who  is  One  in  Three,     If 

therefore  the  word  'personality'  is  to  be  applied  also  to  each 

Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  surely  it  must  be  in  a  different  sense 

of  the  word-    This  is  an  admission  which  no  disciple  of  St.  Thomas 

Kuld  hesitate  to  make,  but  it  is  never  made  by  Dr.  Mobcrly. 

Surely  a  writer  who  is  prepared  to  ascribe  so  much  authority  to 

Latin  theology,  and  to  speak  so  slightingly  of  Greek,  might 

W  done  well  to  bestow  a  little  more  reflection  upon  the  writer 

*l©  represents  the  culmination  of  that  development.     When 

Reason  ud  Authority  arr  at  itsue,  one  mittt  make  up  one's  tnhd 

fc  choose  between  them  ;  but  such  a  decision  is  uniicccssaiy  in 

1  nutter  on  which  one  can  have  St.  Thomas  and  the  Pope  on 

°*e$  side.     I  will  not  contend  that  every  technical  distinction  of 

S'«  Thomas  lends  itself  easily  to  translation  into  terms  of  modern 

***ouj;ht ;    but  1  do  unhesitatingly  say  that  his  doctrine  of  the 

v  Trinity  involves  far  fewer  difficulties  than  Dr.  Mobcrly's. 

Can  only  cordially  echo  the  lattcr's  own  aspiration:  *  If  the 

***>ught  that  withes  to  be  orthodox  had  less  tendency  to  become 

*"i-thcistic.   the  thought  that  claims  to  be  free  would  be  less 

1  (p.  *& 

But  I  will  not  liutjci  further  on  what  is  after  all  not  the  main 

*-*bject  of  Dr.  Mobcrly's  book.     I  could  not  go  further  into  it 

Without  a  full  philosophical  investigation  of  the  elaborate  trcat- 

^*«xrt  which  the  idea  of  Personality  receives  at  his  hands.     I  will 

***ily  say  that,  in  the  interests  of  what  he  takes  to  be  the  orthodox 

***xirine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  he  seeks  to  disparage  the  ideas 

***  teparatcness  and   individuality  associated  with   the  idea  of 

^ersoaalhy  in  ordinary  modern  language.    It  is  possible  that  more 

*ttimate  familiarity  with  the  tendencies  of  modem  metaphysical 
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thought  (aa  represented  foi  instance  by  Dr.  Herbert  Bradley) 
might  lead  him  to  suspect  that  he  has  entered  upon  a  line  of 
thought  fatal  to  any  idea  of  personality  cither  in  God  or  in  man. 
It  is  pain rul  to  sec  an  orthodox  theologian  playing  with  ideas, 
which,  taken  seriously  and  followed  out  consistently,  would  land 
him— let  mc  say,  to  put  it  mildly — considerably  nearer  the 
position  of  Spinoza  than  he  would  wish  to  find  himself.  It 
a  pity  that  the  philosophical  equipment  of  so  many  of  our  more 
thoughtful  theologians  should  often  be  rather  a  slight  tincture 
of  Hrgplianwm  than  -i  mtious  study  of  the  one  original  modem 
thinker  of  the  very  highest  rank  whose  thought  is  profoundly  and 
without  qualification  Christian— Hermann  Lotsc. 

But  it  is  lime  to  approach  the  main  argument  of  the  book. 
Unlike  most  modern  writers  upon  the  Atonement  (even  one  so 
thorough -going  and  exhaustive  as  Ritschl),  Dr.  Moberly  real 
that  the  pre-supposition  of  any  clear  and  intelligible  ideas  upon 
this  subject  is  a  clear  and  consistent  idea  of  the  meaning  which 
we  attach  to  such  words  as  Punishment,  Satisfaction,  Forgive- 
ness, and  the  like.  Up  to  a  certain  point  it  is  impossible  to  desire 
(if  we  make  allowance  for  a  somewhat  exuberant  rhetoric  which 
.it  times  obscures  his  thought)  a  better  or  more  philosophical 
treatment  of  those  subjects  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  introductory 
chapters  of  the  work  before  us.  They  arc  written  with  sympathy 
and  spirituality  as  well  as  with  insight.  So  long  as  Dr.  Moberly 
speaks  of  human  punishment,  he  is  emphatic  in  regarding  punish- 
ment as  a  means  to  an  end,  as  the  expression  of  a  love  which 
desires  the  amendment  of  the  sinner  as  well  as  the  moral  and 
material  good  of  society,  and  in  rejecting  the  \6ez  of  retributive 
or  vindictive  punishment.  The  theory  of  ■  retributive  punish- 
ment '  which  forms  the  ethical  pre-supposition  even  of  Dr  Dale's 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  distinctly  disallowed.  It  is  admitted, 
one  does  not  quite  see  why,  that '  both  these  aspects,  the  retri- 
butive aspect,  and  the  equation  aspect,  of  human  justice,  belong 
indeed  in  fact  to  human  justice ;  but  belong  to  it  not  as  it  is 
justice,  but  as  it  is  human  ;  belong,  that  is,  and  can  be  seen 
directly  to  belong,  to  the  necessary  impcrfcctncss  of  such  corporate 
and  social  justice  as  is  possible  on  earth.'  In  human  justice,  it 
is  true  'the  individual  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  community.' 
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This  axial  purpose  of  punishment  would,  however,  one  would 
aire  thought,  be  put  down  as  preventive  or  deterrent,  and 
deterrent  punuhment  is  not  retributive.  But  at  all  event* 
Dl  Mobcrly  Is  quite  clear  that  the  objrvt  of  ideal  human  justice, 
m  x<  far  a*  it  can  afford  to  think  of  the  criminal  only,  is  not  to 
iKDge  tile  past,  but  to  bring  the  offender  to  a  due  sense  of  hfa 
guilt,  and  K)  to  make  him  better.  Dr.  Mobcrly  Lfifbta  rightly 
Lppe&rs  to  mc)  upon  the  meaning  lessness  of  any  supposed 
'equivalence  between  sin  and  punishment."  '  All  human  punish- 
ment .  .  .  aims  at,  and  at  least  outwardly  represents  and 
fyraboliscs,  a  ccnain  change  in  the  culprit's  own  personality' — 
that  'change  of  self  which  we  call  penitence  '  (pp.  xo-i  1). 

So  far  all  stems  dear.     But  then  we  are  suddenly  told  that, 
though  we  always  'begin  to  punish  with  a  moral  intmri.ui  \\\ 
itspect  of  the  punished,   hoping  for  his  amendment,  our  hoped 
fluy  utterly  £*i!.     More  and  more,  it  may  be,  the  depraved  man 
Vcomcs  a  human  tiger.     Then  wc  punish,  if  wc  have  the  power, 
Oct  the  Ictt  but  the  more  '  (pp.  1 1-1 2).     But  do  wc  ?     Or  if  wc 
toido  wc  do  so  for  any  other  reason  than  the  protection  and  the 
floral  improvement  of  society?      It  requires  some  boldness  to 
suintain  that  punishment  is  not  originally  retributive,  and  yet 
fcu,  when  punishment  is  known  to  be  useless  for  its  true  purpose, 
*«  ihould  go  on  punishing.     Such  an  astonishing  combination  of 
pinions  has  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  held  before  K  What 
i>  (he  explanation  of  such  a  sudden  wltt-fa£t  ?  It  is  not  far  to  seek. 
'We dare  not  explain  away  the  awful  word  "  Hell,"  as  meaning 
only  a  purgatory.     Wc  dare  not,  until  the  possibility  of  Hell  has 
uthoiiiativcly  explained  away,  deny  the  ultimate  [xjssibility 
the  idea  of  a  pum.-vhuicnt  which  1.1  not  rcatoiativc  '  (p.  ia)a. 
ileic  wc  have  a  signal  uutance  of  the  unsatisfactorincss  of  an 
argument  which  15  conducted  without  any  explicit  indications 
of  its  ultimate  premisses.     What  authority  would  Dr.  Mobcrly 
recognise  as  being  entitled  to  'explain  away'  everlasting  punish- 
ment? Would  the  authorityof  Reason  and  Conscience  be  sufficient? 
Are  Reason  and  Conscience  against  the  idea  of  everlasting  punish- 
ment, in  the  ordinary  »cnse  of  punishment,  which  to  Dr.  Mobcrly 

»  ll  ii  mie  w*  «r«  told  that  ther*  wi|  a  '  bunt  r*tributivo  character'  already 

'  There  Arc  *4  couae  those  who  would  s*y  that  punishment  t»  from  tbc  first 
pay  4y  rcutfwtlve  and  partly  Muncttuog  else,  but  this  is  not  Dr.  MoUriy's  puailwn. 
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explicitly  means  actual  pain?  It  kjoksvery  much  as  if  Dr.  aloberlr 
would  admit  that  they  were,  if  he  were  not  compelled  ;o  the 
opposite  opinion  by  his  deference  to  Authority.  And.  u  they 
arc,  would  it  not  be  as  well  to  investigate  (here  he  cannot  plead 
that  the  critical  question  is  irrelevant  to  his  main  issue)  whetkr 
he  is  quite  sufficiently  certain  of  the  historical  accuracy  of  a  sngk 
reported  saying  of  our  Lord,  of  the  correctness  of  the  Kvaoge&s 
Greek  translation  of  the  single  Aramaic  adjective  on  whica  thr 
whole  question  turns,  or  of  the  correctness  of  the  popular  inter- 
potation  of  h,  as  to  feel  justified  in  forcing  upon  the  Cbrisutf 
consciousness  a  doctrine  opposed  to  the  reason  and  ccmscktxr 
with  which  God  has  endowed  us,  and  to  the  general  leaw  oT 
that  conception  of  His  naiuic  which  Christ  has  revealed  to  u? 
Or  is  some  other  authority  in  question?  Would  it  not  haw 
been  *uu*  factory  to  know  whether  Dx.  Mobcrly  can  poiaC  l» 
a  single  word  in  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  or  St.  John,  to  una 
the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment  ?  Or  is  it  only  •» 
authority  of  the  Fathers  and  the  Quitumqtu  vmit  which 
question?  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  subject  further,  but 
merely  identify  myself  with  words  which  I  quote,  not  fwo 
Dr.  Farrar  or  Bishop  Westcott,  but  from  a  writer  more  k 
sympathy  with  Or  Mnlvrly'*  uimuppmttioiui,  though  he  toty 
appreciates  the  dlsUacdaQ  between  authority  ;ind  infallibility. 

1  These  statements '  [the  assertion  of  endless  punish  ment  togetfcr 
with  the  belief  that  only  a  small  minority  will  be  saved,  to  which 
last  of  course  Dr.  Mobcrly  is  not  committed]  *arc  diflfcsfc  * 
believe,  because  they  imply : 

(a)  '  The  charge  against  God  of  amazing  cruelty  and  tnjusw. 
such  cruelty  and  injustice  as  would  cover  their  perpetrator,  nztt 
he  a  human  being,  with  ineffaceable  infamy,  and  secure  for  bffl 
the  abhorrence  of  mankind. 

(b)  'The  failure,  to  a  very  great  extent,  not  merely  apparcst 
and  temporary,  but  a  most  real  and  eternal  failure,  to  redeea 
and  .nave  mankind.  . . 

(c) '  That  good  will  never  fully  overcome  evil,  and  destroy 
but   good  and  evil  will  be  alike  everlasting.      That  God 
never  fully  and  finally  subdue  or  reconcile  His  enemies;  but  tiul 
His  enemies  and  Himself  will  be  eternal  together  V 

'  WAat  r«  AW  tndk  <u  to  Eunfa+mg  HuHtthtmml  I  pp.  1 j6-  J. 


BCfl 
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'U  it  possible  intelligently  to  believe  in  Almighty  God.  and 
to  believe  that  His  purpose — His  greatest  purpose  ever 
ndl  known  to  III — will  he  finally,  fearfully,  everlastingly  a 
failure.  That  He  may  work  out  that  purpose  to  its  final  i«ur-r 
built  Nh merit,  by  means  utterly  mystcriuus  to  us;  that 

lie,  with  whom  "  a  thousand  years  arc  as  one  day/1  may  be  tied 
by  no  limit  of  time  in  the  achievement  of  what  Me  wills  to  do 
this  is  conceivable;  but  that  He  should  fail  finally  is  incon- 
ceivable—inconceivable unieM  we  are  prepared  to  resign  our 
belief  in  "One  God  the  Kather  Almighty/  and  fall  back,  in 
company  with  the  ancient  heathen,  into  a  dim  conception  of  some 
Utc  "  superior  to  the  gods  ;  the  darkest  and  most  dismal  of  all 
creeds.  . 
'ft  must,  however,  nevrr  be  forgotten  that  there  is  nothing 
1  unbroken  chain  of  evidence,  nothing  like  universal  con* 
sent;  for  from  the  days  of  Origrn,  in  the  third  century,  down 
to  our  own  day,  among  the  innumerable  multitude  of  writers  of 
RnnoQB  and  commentaries,  who  have  been  content,  without 
aquiry,  to  assume,  and  then  to  improve  upon,  the  doctrine  of 
endless  misery,  there  have  been  here  and  there  thoughtful  and 
learned  men,  who  have  not  been  content  so  to  assume,  who  have 
considered  and  examined  a  question  so  full  of  terrible  interest  -, 
tad  again  and  again  the  issue  of  inquiry  has  been  that  they  have 
Kjened  a  doctrine  which  certainly  appears  to  be  more  utterly 
ttj  hopelessly  dishonouring  to  God  than  any  other  which  it  is 
Possible  to  conceive  V 

It  is  obvious  that  this  presupposition  of  an  everlasting  Hell 
must  greatly  weaken  the  force  of  Dr.  Mobcrlys  argument  for 
ftuae  who  cannot  attribute  to  God  any  punishment  not  dictated 
V  lave,  and  who  cannot  ascribe  to  love  the  infliction  of  endless 
'Qrturc  which  is  not  to  have,  and  which  God  knows  will  not  have, 
*ny  moral  result  whatever. 

But  I  return  to  the  consideration  of  his  theory  on  its  own 
oeriis.     Dr.  Moberly  thus  sums  up  his  position  : 

'For  ourtclves,  in  the  meanwhile,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  ;  (1) 
that  all  our  punishment  presents  itself  at  first  to  our  unreflecting 
thought  under  the  aspect  of  retribution,  objective  and  external  ; 
H)  that,  on  reflection,  we  recognize  that  all  our  punishment  has 

1  lbl<l.  pp.  :«♦-$. 
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really  the  disciplinary  motive  and  meaning;  that  is,  it  is  reall 
a  means  so  to  change  prrwialitics  which  arc  now  potential! 
righteous  but  actually  sinful,  as  to  make  them,  in  consummated 
antithesis  against  sin,  actually  righteous,  (3)  that  in  propoiliur: 
as  our  punishment  realizes  its  own  meaning,  its  outward  hardness 
tends  to  fade  into  an  inner  severity  of  will ;  retribution  more  and 
more  is  merged  in  contrition  ;  penal  suffering  comes  ever  in- 
creasingly to  mean  the  suffering  of  penance  rather  than  of  penalty: 
but  (4)  that  in  proportion  as  it  fails  in  that  essential  purpose 
which  made  it  what  it  was,  it  docs  acquire  more  and  more  that 
simply  retributive  character,  whose  climax  is  not  Calvary  but 
Hell '  (pp  a3-4). 

The  theory  thus  sketched  involves  not  a  few  difficulties.  All 
that  Dr.  Mobcrly  says  about  the  repentant  criminal's  joyful 
acceptance  of  his  punishment  is  intelligible  enough  so  long  as 
he  is  speaking  of  the  sinner  imperfectly  penitent,  who  may 
recognise  the  value  of  the  discipline,  recognise  that  he  is  being 
'  made  perfect  through  suffering,'  but  Dr.  Mobcrly  seems  to  apply 
it  also  to  the  ideally  penitent  sinner.  One  cannot  sec  why.  if 
punishment  is  simply  a  means  to  the  getting  rid  of  evil,  if  it  has 
(as  our  author  uncompromisingly  asserts)  no  expiatory  value  in 
itself,  the  sinner  in  whom  the  evil  will  has  already  been  completely 
changed  should  still  be  punished.  It  is  true,  as  Dr.  Mobcrly 
points  out,  that  even  the  ideally  penitent  criminal  may  still  have 
to  be  punished  for  social  purposes,  because  human  justice  '  must 
think  primarily  of  the  effect  of  its  action,  not  on  the  criminal  but 
on  other  men,'  and  because  '  humanity  knows  no  standard  by 
which  to  try,  and  has  no  proper  right  to  accept '  [why  not,  U  the 
idea  of  an  a  priori  duty  of  retributive  punishment  is  abandoned  ?], 
•perfection  of  penitence'  (p.  20).  But  all  this  belongs  to  the 
imperfection  of  human  justice :  there  seems  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  applied  to  ideal  or  divine  justice.  And  a  more 
formidable  difficulty  remains.  We  are  first  told  that  the  re- 
tributive or  apparently  retributive  character  of  human  justice 
belongs  to  Its  essential  defectiveness,  and  forms  no  part  of  its 
true  character.  Why  then  must  God,  when  the  punishment  has 
failed  of  its  purpose,  still  go  on  punishing?  When  thai  is  the 
case,  when  the  true  object  of  punishment  has  failed,  then  God. 
it  would  seem,  goes  on  punishing  cither  without  an  object  or  for 
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an  object  which  is  noc  the  true  object  of  punishment.     If  retribu- 
tive punishment  is  not  deserved,  is  not  moral,  is  not  reasonable 
it  Erst,  why  dors  it  become  justifiable  and  reasonable  at  last? 
.V^n-rciriijulivt:,  dbctpHnary   punishment  is  ;it  first  inspired  by 
fovc.    By  what   is   it   inspired  afterwards?      I  have   failed    to 
find  a  clear  and  intelligible  answer  to  this  question.     There 
seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  answer  this  question  by  insisting 
that  'the  punishments  of  God  arc  what  wc  should   call  self- 
acting  ' — that  ■  the  judgment  of  God  upon  sin  is  but  the  gradual 
necessary  development,  in   the  consistent   sinner,   of  what   .sin 
inherently  is.'     Sin  brings  its  own  punishment  'as  death  is  the 
necessary  consummation  of  mortal  disease '  (p.  15).    It  is  no  doubt 
a  natural  and  necessary  consummation  in  accordance  with  the 
actual  laws  of  nature     But  does  Dr.  Moberly  regard  the  laws 
of  nature  as  Independent  of  the  will  of  God?     If  not,  the  con- 
nexion must  surely  be  capable  of  rational  justification  ;  but  it  is 
just  the  rational  justification  of  a  law  which  makes  endless  pain 
tbc  consequence  of  a  sin  of  which  the  sinner  has  ceased  to  be 
capable  of  repenting,  which  some  of  us  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand.    And  even  if  wc  confine  ourselves  to  the  world  as  it  is, 
can  we  assert  this  necessary  connexion  between  sin  and  pain  ? 
Surely  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  experience  that  sin  produce* 
pain  except  (<j)  in  a  sinner  who  recognises  its  true  character,  and 
thcfrfrirr  is  partially  at  least  already  penitent,  or  (/>)  in  consequence 
of  some  physical  effect  of  the  particular  sin,  which  must  be  in 
this  life  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  God-made  laws  of  our  present 
physical  nature.     That  sin  should  lead  to  pain  may.  indeed,  be 
accepted  as  a  necessary  feature  of  a  rational  order  of  things. 
It   is  what  the  moral   consciousness  demands,  and  the  moral 
consciousness  demands  it  just  because  in  human  experience  pain 
is  at  least  the  condition  of  moral  improvement.     But  does  the 
moral  consciousness  require  such  a  connexion  where  the  improve- 
ment is  ex  kyfotktsi  impossible  ?     Yes,  if  the  retributive  theory 
of  punishment  be  true :  No,  If  (as  Dr.  Moberly  holds)  it  is  false. 
I   pass  over  the  difficulties  involved  in  a  theory  of  free-will 
such  as  is  postulated  by  Dr.  Moberly — a  freedom  which  is  capable 
for  ever  of  resisting  the  purpose  for  which  the  man  was  made  in 
the  image  of  God.     I  forbear  to  ask  whether  to  believe  that  evil 
will  be  eternal  does  or  docs  not,  in  the  language  of  the  late 
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Bishop  of  Durham,  amount  to  Dualism.  I  will  allow  that  tit 
idea  of  a  will  dentally  fixed  against  good  is  a  possible  one.  Ct 
that  hy;  a    punishment    lasting  so    long    as   the  sow 

voluntarily  resists  God's  will  may  be  held  to  be  rational  u4 
intelligible— on  one  condition  only,  that  there  is  always  a  pa»- 
bihty  of  III  producing  its  effect.  But  why  should  the  puobtam 
continue  when,  according  to  the  conception  of  everlasting  pma»- 
ment  which  Dr.  Mobcrly  seems  to  artopt,  moral  irnproveroeoi  s 
impossible)  Such  a  view  is  intelligible  only  on  the  retrfWm 
theory  of  punishment.  If  Dr.  Mobcrly  should  reply  tail  h  * 
only  in  man  that  retributive  punUhmcnt  is  irrational,  one  no? 
ask  once  again  why  what  is  irrational  in  man  should  becax 
rational  in  God  ?  There  might  be  more  possibility  of  a  succeflH 
attempt  to  grapple  with  these  problems  if  Dr.  Mobcrly  wot 
content  to  limit  his  conception  of  everlasting  punishment  to  tfc 
pottM  dnwHi,  to  the  eternal  loss  of  a  good  which  the  sinner  k* 
once  enjoyed,  or  to  an  exclusion  from  blessedness,  from  tfar 
beatific  vision  (as  the  Schoolmen  would  have  said),  which,  tkfl0 
a  loss,  could  not  well  be  felt  as  pain  by  the  utterly  smpeaM 
sinner.  But  Dr.  Moberly  insists  that  punishment  must  be  arts* 
pain.  In  one  place  Dr.  Mobcrly  nytg  that  '  the  climax  of  •*> 
a  progressive  alienation  is  that  incompatiblcncse  with  Got 
which  we  call  Hell.'  But  is  this  *  incompatiblcness  with  God' 
intrinsically  and  neccvarily  painful,  except  to  those  who  dealt 
the  fuller  vision  of  God,  and  are  therefore  partly  peatat? 
Human  experience  would  not  seem  to  suggest  that  it  is  so ;  aai 
it  ia  not  so  by  any  intrinsic  necessity,  why  should  it  he  curie 
in  a  rational  universe,  unless  it  serves  some  purpose?  El 
Iocs  serve  a  purpose,  why  does  not  Dr.  Mobcrly  tell  us  *tat 
that  purpose  is,  or  may  conceivably  be?  We  arc  only  told  thtf 
h  is  not  mere  retribution,  for  that  is  a  mere  feature  or  applied 
feature  of  the  most  imperfect  human  punishment.  It  is  cd 
expiation  ;  for  pain  by  itself  does  not  expiate.  It  is  not  mors 
iniprovrment ;  for  moral  improvement  is  ri  hypcthsst  impossible. 
If  Dr.  Mubcily  mcrc'y  tccepta  on  external  authority  a  dog* 
which  fails  to  commend  itself  to  his  own  reason  and  consricK 
he  would  have  done  well  frankly  to  tell  us  so.  But  he  attOBfts 
to  explain,  and  an  explanation  ought  surely  to  be  Intelligible— 
unless,  indeed,  that  too  rests  upon  authority. 
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J  paw  nti  to  the  two  chafers  apOD  penitence  and  forgiveness — 
two  subjects  (especially  the  last)  stxugdy  neglected  both  by 
philosophers  and  theologians.     By  most  professed  moral  philoso- 
'5  forgiveness  is  entirely  passed  over,  except  indeed  by  those 
»ho,  in  their  zeal  for  retributive  punishment,  would  make  all 
fanjiveness  immoral ;  while  the  theologians  arc  generally  too  much 
absorbed  with  the  question  how  forgiveness  is  to  be  obtained,  to 
bethink  themselve*of  the  necessity  of  telling  01  what  indeed  it  is. 
These  chapters  are  to  my  mind  the  most  admirable  in  the  book. 
They  breathe  a  real  insight  into  the  Christian  ideal  of  life.   I  shall 
not  attempt  to  analyse  thdr  contents.     It  must  suffice  to  give 
tbeir   gist    in    so    fcir   as   they   hear   ii[xm   the    main   argument. 
Dr.  Mobcrly  insists  much  upon  the  difficulty  of  true  penitence, 
upon  the  necessary  imperfection  of  all  human  penitence.     Ideal 
penitence  is  not   reached  until  there  is  complete  identification 
of  the  will  with  God.    There  is  some  discussion  as  to  how  far 
penitence  can  be  said  really  to  do  away  with  or  cancel  the  guilt 
of  the  part.     As  far  as  I  understand  Dr.  Moberly,  true  or  ideal 
penitence  would  do  this:   'Penitence  is  really  restorative.     Its 
tendency  is  towards  what  might  truly  be  called  "  redeeming  "  or 
■  atoning."     It  would  really  mean  in  me,  if  only  it  could  be  con- 
summated quite  perfectly,  a  real  re-identification  with  the  Law 
and   the    I-ife   of    righteousness '   (p.   41)*.      Imperfect  human 
penitence  docs  not  accomplish  this  atonement :  for,  just  because 
it  l\  imperfect,  that  implies  that  some  of  the  evil  will,  some  effect 
of  tic  put  Bin,    till  remains  in  the  present  character  of  the  sinner. 
How  (ar  then  can  punishment  or  suffering  be  said  to  undo  or 
cancel   the  past?    And  here   I    feel  still  greater  difficulty  in 
putting  together  Dr.  Mobcrly 's  various  statements  on  the  subject. 
He  is  quite  clear  in  laying  down  that  mere  endurance  of  pain  as 
such,  mere  externally  inflicted  torture,  has  no  such  effect.     When 
the  sinner  recognises  the  justice  of  his  punishment,  identifies 
himself  with  It.  and  patiently  accepts  it,  then  indeed,  it  seems 
to   lie   suggested,   it    does    contribute   to   this   result.     But   this 
pet!'  nee,  'the  consummation  of  penitential  holiness — itself, 

by  inherent  character,  the  one  conceivable  atonement  for  sin, — 
would  be  possible  only  to  the  absolutely  sinless '  (p.  43)*     It 

1  Rut  this  doctrine  vrmi  lianl  to  reconcile  with  s  sentence  st  the  bottom  of  p.  i* 
wfcet  I»r.  Moberly  tcenu  to  ssy  just  the  opposite. 

vol.  m.  o 
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would  seem  to  follow,  and  it  seems  to  be  suggested  by  Dr.  Moberly, 
that  that  perfect  identification  with  the  suffering  for  sin  which 
is  to  help  towards  this  result  is  likewise  only  possible  to  the 
perfectly  penitent,  and  therefore  only  to  the  sinless.  I  postpone  all 
criticism  upon  the  theological  use  which  we  shall  find  Dr.  Moberly 
hereafter  making  of  this  doctrine.  For  the  present,  I  will  only 
emphasise  the  difficulty  I  have  already  suggested.  In  the 
imperfectly  penitent  person  it  is  intelligible  why  suffering, 
acknowledged  and  felt  an  due  to  his  guilt,  .should  have,  in 
a  sense,  the  effect  of  undoing  the  past,  for  it  tends  to  make 
his  will  really  better.  But  what  can  it  do  for  the  man  whose 
repentance  is  ex  kypothtsi  ideally  perfect?  On  the  retributive 
theory  punishment  is  still  due  for  the  past,  though  there  is  no 
good  result  which  it  will  effect  in  the  present.  In  saying  that 
the  ideally  penitent  ought  still  to  be  punished,  Dr.  Moberly 
to  endorse  that  theory.  Here  again  Dr.  Moberly,  the  moment 
he  becomes  theological,  or  is  preparing  to  become  theological, 
seems  to  fall  back  upon  a  view  of  punishment  which,  as  an 
ethical  doctrine,  he  professes  to  have  abandoned. 

The  chapter  on  forgiveness,  admirable  as  in  many  ways  it  is, 
is  difficult  to  summarise — for  here  (as  elsewhere)  Dr.  Moberly 
fails  actually  to  develop  the  conclusions  to  which  his  argument 
seems  to  point — but  I  trust  I  am  not  doing  him  an  injustice  by 
stating  his  position  thus.  The  idea  that  forgiveness  necessarily 
implies  remission  of  punishment  is  inadequate.  On  the  one  hand 
remission  of  punishment  sometimes  falls  short  of  forgiveness.  It 
is  possible  to  say  *  I  will  not  punish  you — but  I  can  never  forgive*: 
the  man  who  remits  a  penalty  but  still  hates  lias  not  forgiven. 
On  the  other  hand  It  is  quite  possible  to  forgive  and  yet  to 
punish.  Whether  punishment  is  remitted  or  inflicted  must  depend 
upon  circumstances.  It  will  be  determined  (so  far  as  the  interests 
of  others  allow)  by  a  regard  to  the  true  good  of  the  offender, 
which  may  now  enjoin  and  now  forbid  the  partial  or  entire  re- 
mission of  penalty.  Punishment  can  never  morally  be  remitted 
when  it  might  morally  have  been  inflicted,  or  inflicted  where  it 
might  morally  have  been  remitted.  There  can  be  nothing 
capricious  or  arbitrary  about  true  forgiveness.  Forgiveness-  is 
only  made  possible  by  the  forgivableness  of  the  offender.  It 
implies  a  restoration  of  the  attitude  of  person  towards  person, 
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which  was  altered  by  the  wrong-doing.     And  this  restoration  i< 
«u*y  morally  possible  where  there  is  some  penitence  on  the  pari 
of  tie  offender.     The  penitence  may  be  very  imperfect;  there 
the  forgiveness  (with  or  without  remission)  may  be  bestowed  as 
a  means  to  greater  penitence.     There  is  no  pretending  that  the 
C&acc  has  not  been  committed,  or  that  the  offender  is  other 
tiun  what  he  is.     Ideal  forgiveness  is  simply  the  attitude  of  love 
iVhirh   includes  due  hatred  of  the  sin)  in  the  form  which  it 
assumes  towards  one  who  has  dune  wrong  but  has  repented  of 
ihc  wrong.     The  nature  of  that  attitude  and  its  exact  manifesta- 
tion, in  the  way  of  remitted  penalty  or  otherwise,  will  depend 
upon  the  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  offender's  penitence.     '  It 
i|  not  consummated  perfectly  till  the  culprit  is  righteous :  and 
docs  but  pour  itself  out  to  welcome  and  to  crown  what 
already  the  verdict  of  righteousness  and  truth  '  (p.  61).     I  am 
that  I  am  here  defining  a  little  further  than  Dr.  Moberly 
defined:  but  such  seems  to  me  the  conception  of  forgive  1^  | 
to  which  Dr.  Moberly  points.     If  it  is  so,  it  is  one  which  I  can 
:ily  accept. 

Tn  the  next  chapter  upon  '  The  Person  of  the  Mediator*  the 
writer  approaches  his  main  subject.  I  have  already  touched  upon 
his  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  will  not 
enter  upon  that  matter  again.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  so  much 
of  the  chapter  as  directly  bears  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment itself,  merely  observing  that  1  approach  his  treatment  of  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  shares  with  him  the  belief 
in  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  though,  it  may  be,  unable 
to  accept  much  which  Dr.  Moberly  would  regard  as  involved  ia 
that  doctrine.  I  have  found  it,  I  own,  exceedingly  difficult  to 
extract  from  this  and  from  the  following  chapters  any  onr*  con- 

teot  h'nc  of  thought;  and  thr.  only  way  in  which  I  find  it 
puKtiblc  to  expound  Dr.  Mobcily's  position,  is  to  examine  sepa- 
rately each  of  the  distinct  lines  of  thought  which  arc  combined 
in  Dr.  Mobcrly's  theory.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he 
is  bound  to  find  any  one  single  meaning  in  a  great  doctrine  like 
that  of  the  Atonement  On  the  contrary  there  would  be  a  con- 
siderable presumption  against  any  treatment  of  the  subject  which 
failed  to  recognise  that  it  represents  many  truths.      Nor  do  I 

oa 
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suggest  that  Dr.  Mobcrly's  theories  arc  actually  inconsistent  with 
one  another.  What  does  make  our  task  difficult  is  the  writer's 
tendency  to  fly  off  from  one  to  another.  As  the  difficulties  of  one 
point  of  view  become  apparent,  he  half-abandon*  it  and  hurrio 
on  to  another,  the  deficiencies  of  which  arc  io  turn  eked  out  by 
running  on  to  yet  another,  or  doubling  back  to  the  firrf.  It  is 
quite  possible  thai  each  of  these  views  may  be  true,  and  so  a  part 
or  aspect  of  the  whole  truth.  What  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  is  the 
view  that  a  number  of  theories,  each  of  them  by  itself  indefensible 
and  untruc.can  collectively  amount  to  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth, 
except,  indeed,  in  the  rather  technical  sense  in  which  philosophers 
may  hold  that  every  truth  that  is  less  than  the  whole  is  partial 
untruth.  This  is  a  presupposition  which  perhaps  Dr.  Moberly 
will  not  share,  for  (we  are  told)  that  ■  if  two  truths,  which  intellect 
imperfectly  correlates,  are  nevertheless  to  be  really  held  together, 
they  are  best  held  not  by  a  refusal  to  affirm  either  positively,  for 
fear  of  interfering  with  the  other,  but  by  a  fearless  assertion, 
in  its  turn,  of  each '  (p.  85).  No  words  could  better  describe 
Dr.  Mobcrly's  own  method.  As  practical  advice  to  the  common- 
sense  thinker,  and  especially  in  the  region  of  practical  or  religious 
thought,  the  maxim  has  its  value.  But  that  is  just  because 
common  sense  docs  of  necessity  imperfectly  correlate  the  various 
aspects  of  truth.  But  it  is  the  business  of  the  philosopher  (and 
in  my  simplicity  I  should  have  supposed  of  the  theologian  also) 
to  effect  this  *  correlation.1  How  far  this  is  done  by  Dr.  Moberly, 
we  shall  hereafter  examine.  Meanwhile,  I  content  myself  with 
saying  that  these  criticisms  are  written  from  the  point  of  view 
of  one  who  holds  that  the  principle  of  contradiction  is  not  yet  an 
exploded  superstition  l. 


(1)  The  first  line  of  thought  which  can  be  traced  in  these 

1  L#sl  my  philosophy  should  be  pronounced  out  of  dale,  I  will  fortify  mywell" 
with  a  qui..lnti".i!  from  an  Hegelian  writer  of  acknowledged  power:  'Kegel  has 
taught  us  that  the  contradictions  which  the  abstract  understanding  finds  in  *a  idea 
i:uy  be  due  i'  the  idea  being  too  concrete,  that  is,  too  true,  to  be  adequately 
measured  by  the-  Rbrtrnct  terms  of  merely  formal  thought.  But  a  contradiction  it 
v*ry  tor  Imm  bring  a  sign  of  truth.  On  the  contrary,  as  Hegel  fully  reeognittd, 
an  unreconciled  Contradiction  is  a  sign  of  error,*  MrTaggartf  Sfuduj  in  /rVjy/wm 
Comtohgy,  p.  13.  It  is  merely  the  'abstract  understanding'  which  ia  accused  by 
Hegelian*  of  self-contradiction  or  inconsistency,  not  (as  witii  Dr.Mvbcrly'i  'Intellect" 

IMC 
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chiptm  is  the  one  which   regards  the  Atonement  as  really 
nuking  men  better.     It  declines  to  separate  the  death  of  Christ 
firm  His  life.     The  whole  work  of  Christ  has  lifted  humanity 
to  i  higher  level,  has  set  before  ft  a  new  Ideal,  ha*  awakened 
a  penitence  which  nothing  else  could  do,  and  so  has  really  taken 
auay,  and  still  takes  away,  sin  in  proportion  as  the  sinner  appro- 
priates to  himself  the  saving  efficacy  which  is  always  potentially 
tfctre.     The   suffering,  including  and   culminating   in  the   final 
agony  and  death,  is  an  incident  and  a  necessary  part  of  this 
work.     By  exhibiting  the  faithfulness  of  Jesus  to  His  vocation, 
Hh  perfect  obedience  to  His  Father,  it  constitutes  an  essential 
part  of  the  manifestation  of  His  character.     For  those  to  whom 
that  character  is  the  perfect  revelation  of  God,  the  suffering  is 
therefore  an  essential  element  in  the  revelation  of  God's  love. 
And  the  sympathy  which  was  shown  in  the  voluntary  bearing 
of  suffering  by  the  unique  Son  of  God.  touches  the  heart,  moves 
repentance,  inspires  confidence,  and  makes  possible  the  approach 
to  God.    In  all  this  lam  using  my  own  language,  not  Dr.  Moberly's. 
But  this  line  of  thought  seems  to  be  implied  by  all  that  he  says 
about  the  possibility  of  similar  saving  influences  being  exercised 
in  limited  ways  by  one  ordinary  man  over  another : 

'Consider,  then,  the  case  of  a  man  in  whose  character  we  may 
happen  to  be  interested  very  closely,  and  whose  character  is 
unmistakably  bad.  The  daily  hope  and  prayer  in  respect  of  him 
is  that  he  may  not  be  that  which  he  is,  and  may  become  what 
be  is  not.  But  what  is  to  be  done  >  One  thing  is  plain  from 
thefirst.  Hetriusi  not  In:  simply  left  alone.  To  leave  him  wholly 
to  himself  is  to  abandon  hope.  Instinctively  you  rather  ask,  who  is 
fore  aUmt  him?  has  he  a  mother  ?  a  sister?  a  high-principled 
companion?  a  really  good  friend?  If  he  has;  there,  you  say 
at  once,  is  the  point  of  hope.  Everything  will  probably  turn 
upon  that  friend.  And  then  comes  the  second  thought ;  yes, 
but  if  parent,  sister,  friend,  is  to  be  his  salvation,  to  be  the 
living  lever  whereby  he  is  himself  really  to  become  the  very 
thing  be  is  not,  it  will  be  no  light  task,  no  light  pain,  for  the 
saving  friend.     What  heaviness  of  heart  there  must  first  be/  &c. 

(P-  7b)- 

It    is  not  a  friend  who  will   lecture,   so   much  as  a  friend 

10  will  bear ;  not  a  friend  who  is  ready  to  separate  himself 
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from,  but   a   friend   who   is  willing  himself  to  enter  into,  the 
shadow  of  the  cloud  of  misery  and  sin '  (p,  76). 

These  extracts  represent  the  view  which,  though  every  age  of 
Christian  thought  has  borne  witness  to  it,  may,  as  a  formulated 
theory,  be  conveniently  associated  with  the  name  of  its  great 
mediaeval  champion,  AhrUrrl.and  it  is  one  with  which  I  am  in  the 
fullest  sympathy.  I  can  only  desiderate  a  fuller  and  more  complete 
exposition  of  it.  Dr.  Mobcrly,  I  may  add,  does  fairly  ample 
justice  to  Abclarcl  in  his  historical  supplement. 


(a)  From  the  idea  of  the  saving  influence  of  suffering  borne 
on  behalf  of  another  {vrlp)  which  may  even  be  called  vicarious 
suffering,  since  it  works  for  the  salvation  of  the  sinner  in  lieu  of 
and  no  less  effectually  than  suffering  of  his  own,  Dr.  Moberly 
subtly  passes  to  the  idea  of  a  punishment  borne  in  the  place 
of  another  (ArW).  This  is  the  old  idea  of  vicarious  punishment 
pure  and  simple.  There  are,  indeed,  many  apologies,  qualifica- 
tions, explanations,  reservations,  admissions,  distinctions.  In  one 
place  we  are  told '  that  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  caution,  and 
exactitude  of  definition,  that  the  word  "  punishment  *  can  be 
safely  applied  to  the  atoning  sufferings  of  Christ'  (p.  23).  But 
if  the  following  passages  mean  anything  at  all,  they  mean  vicarious 
punishment— the  old  Protestant  but  wholly  uncatholic  doctrine1 ; 
though  the  *  caution '  in  Dr.  Moberly*s  treatment  is  perhaps  more 
obvious  than  the  •  exactitude  of  definition  * : 

4 On  the  one  side,  we  should  recognize  at  least  that  there 
might  be  cases,  in  which,  if  no  one  could  exactly  be  a  substitute 
for  the  guilty,  yet  at  least  some  could  more  nearly  approach  to 
being  so  than  others.  It  is  something  to  recognize  that  the 
impossibility  is  not,  in  all  cases,  absolute  and  equal ;  that  there 
are  at  least  degrees  of  impossibility.  Degrees  of  impossibility 
imply,  at  least  ideally,  degrees  of  possibility  also.  A  stranger, 
hired  for  money  to  undergo  a  loss  of  limb  or  liberty,  would 
always  be  an  insult  to  true  equity.  But  one  who  was  very 
closely  identified  with  the  wrong-doer  in  condition,  or  blood,  or 
affection  ;  a  tribesman  dedicating  himself  for  a  tribal  wrong  ;  the 

1  It  Is  true  that  the  accepted  '  Catholic  *  term  '  Satisfaction '  teems  to  mean  much 
the  ume  thing  at  bottom  :  but  it  is  vaguer  and  free  from  tome  of  the  coarsest 
associations  of  'Vicarious  Punishment* 
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•illing  representative  of  a  conquered  nation,  or  army ;  the  father, 
<w  bclialf  of  his  own  child;    the  husband,  for  the  sake  of  his 
wife;  b  it  impossible  to  conceive  circumstances  under  which  a 
frilling  acceptance  of  penalty  on  the  part  of  some  one  of  these 
Tould  as  truly  be  the  deepest  hope  of  the  transformation  of  the 
guilty,  as  it  would  be  the  crown  of  his  own  nobleness?    Imagine, 
ideally,  these  three  conditions  ;  first  that  he  who  so  intervened  to 
bear  did  so  at  his  own  most  earnest  desire,  of  love  ;  secondly  that 
he  was  so  near  to  the  guilty  accused  that  he  might  claim  a  wholly 
exceptional  right  to  represent  him. — near  as  (under  conceivable 
circumstances)  husband  might  be  to  wife,  or  parent  to  child,  or 
son  to  father;  and  thirdly  that  this  sacrifice  of  vicarious  endurance 
was  indeed  the  truest  and  the  deepest  way  to  produce  the  con- 
trition and  sanctificationof  the  guilty.  .  .  It  may  be  said,  perhaps, 
that  of  the  last  two  conditions  asked  for,  neither  could  ever  be 
quite  absolutely  realized.     Between  man  and  man,  on  earth,  they 
probably  could  not.     But  what  we  may  recognize,  even  between 
man  and   man,  is  some  faint  approximation  towards — even  if 
never,  or  even  nearly,  a  realization  of— the  conditions  under  which 
vicarious  penalty  would  be  not  intelligible  only,  but  the  supremest 
manifestation  of  righteousness  as  well  as  of  love  '  (pp.  77-9). 
Dr   TUobprly  then  contemplates  the  case  where  it  h  the  Judge 
-elf  who  has  been  wronged  (docs  not  this  very  comparison 
carry  with  it  the   suggestion  that  sin   is  a  personal  wrong  or 
indignity  suffered  by  God,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  some  of  the 
moat  revolting  features  of  the  popular  theology?) : 

1  If  it  is  the  king's  own  son  who  has  been  maltreated  and 
robbed  ;  and  if  the  king,  in  a  mood  of  divine  insight,  truly  sees 
that  hia  free  acceptance  of  this  injury  in  the  person  of  his  son, 
will  be  the  turning-point  of  the  conversion  to  goodness  of  the 
robber,  and  it  may  be  of  a  whole  district  of  brigandage ;  the 
very  closeness  of  the  identification  between  himself  and  his  son 
makes  possible  an  equity  which,  had  the  son  been  a  stranger, 
would  have  been  unrighteous '  (p.  79). 

In  these  paragraphs  we  already  seem  to  sec  a  confusion  between 
the  idea  of  suffering  and  the  idea  of  penalty.  So  long  as  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  case  of  earthly  justice,  it  is  no  doubt 
possible  to  conceive  of  cases  in  which  one  person  might  wish  to 
bear  the  penalty  for  another,  and  in  which  such  an  exhibition 
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of  Wc  might  actually  move  repentance  in  the  offender,  and  do 
the  work  of  punishment  more  effectually  than  punishment  itself. 
But  could  such  a  proceeding  really  be  called  punishment  or 
justice?     Wc  can  hardly  say  much  of  the  righteousness  or  the 
justice  of  the  supposed  king,  who  should  allow  of  such  a  sub- 
stitution;   but,  if  we  wished  to  defend  his  conduct,  wc  should 
have  to  say  that  he  remitted  the  punishment  on  the  condition 
of  a  suffering  being  borne  by  the  innocent  person,  which  could 
no  longer  be  conceived  as  punishment  at  all.     If  Dr.  Moberly 
were  willing  to  accept  this  distinction,  we  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  admitting  his  illustration  :    but  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  in  so  far  as  the  penalty  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
inflicted  is  conceived  of  as  intended  for  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  offender,  and  the  substitution   is  allowed  simply  as  a 
means  to  effecting  that  improvement  in  another  way,  wc  have 
here  only  a  particular  case  of  suffering  on  behalf  of  another, 
of  suffering  which  produces  a  real  good  in  the  sinner.     But  we 
arc  already  afraid   that    Dr.   Moberly   intends   by  this   illustra- 
tion to  smuggle  back  the  grossly  Immoral  idea  of  a  retributive 
punishment  which   by  some  a  priori  moral  necessity  has  to  be 
endured,   but   which  may  nevertheless   be  transferred  from    the 
guilty  person   to  the  innocent — ideas  which   in    his  treatment 
of  punishment  he  professes  to  have  abandoned.     The  subsequent 
course  of  Dr.  Mobcrl/s  argument  shows  us  that  these  fears  arc 
not  groundless. 

(3)  But  Dr.  Moberly  himself  feels  that  to  justify  such  a  sub- 
stitution, or  at  least  to  justify  our  saying  that  in  the  human 
parallel  which  he  suggests  the  penalty  has  really  in  some  sense 
been  borne  by  the  offender  himself,  a  much  closer  identification  of 
the  offender  with  his  substitute  is  required  than  is  afforded  by 
any  human  relationship.  Here  he  passes  to  that  mode  of  thought 
which  regards  the  penalty  borne  by  Christ  as  having  been 
suffered  by  every  individual  sinner  because  it  has  been  suffered 
by  One  in  whom  the  whole  of  humanity  was  somehow  summed 
up,  included,  represented.  This  is  the  mode  of  thought  which 
may  be  traced  first  of  all  in  the  crude,  vague,  shifting  idea  of 
'  rccapitulatio*  in  Irenaeus,  and  which  was  afterwards  developed 
into  a  metaphysical  theory  at  the  hands  of  Fathers  and  Schoolmen 
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*'fccsc  minds  were  steeped  in  the  crudest  form  of  a  realbm  which, 
though  derived  from  ilato,  it  would  be  an  insult  to  call  Platonic. 
Christ's  'relation  to  the  race/  says  Dr.  Moberly,  /  was  not  a 
differentiating  relation,  but  a  consummating  relation.     He  was 
not  geaeric&lly,  but  Inclusively,  man '  (p.  «rt).    '  The  only  relation 
which  ran  at  all  directly  compare  with  it,  is  that  of  Adam ' 
(wfcom  Dr.  Moberly  apparently  thinks  of  as  an  historical  person), 
'who,  in  a  real — though  a  primarily  external,  and  therefore  inade- 
quate— sense,  was  Humanity '  (p.  88). 
On  this  theory  I  would  make  three  remarks : 
{a\  In  what  Dr.  Moberly  says  about  our  Lord's  '  inclusive 
humanity,'  when  he  says €  His  relation  to  the  human  race  is  not 
that  He  was  another  specimen,  differing,  by  being  another,  from 
everyone  except    Himself,'  he  seems  to  approximate  to  that 
position,  so  often  reached  by  mediaeval  theology,  which  made 
ChrWt  not  a  real  human  being  at  all,  but  a  mere  metaphysical 
entity  which  had  somehow  got  incarnated  in  a  human  body.     If 
we  really   pressed    Dr.    Moberlys   language,  it   would    not  be 
difficult   to  convict  him  of  the  heresy  known  as  Nihilianism, 
which,  just  because  Christ  was  humanity  at  large,  denied  that 
lie  was  a  man  at  all  (l  Christus  secundum  carncm  fuit  nihil'}. 
Does  Dr.  Moberly  really  mean  to  tell  us,  not  as  a  rhetorical 
flourish,  but  as  a  sober  piece  of  historical  or  psychological  fact, 
that  Christ  was  not  one  specimen  of  the  human  race, '  differing, 
by   being    another,    from    everyone  except    Himself?     When 
St.  John  leant  on  Jesus'  breast  at  supper,  does  Dr.  Moberly 
really  mean  to  say  that  there  were  not  two  men  there,  but  only 
one  ?     If  he  does  not,  he  really  ought  not  to  indulge  in  this  sort 
of  rhetoric,  when   he  professes  to   be  writing  a  philosophico- 
theologfcal  book.     Personally.  I  have  no  taste  for  such  exaggera- 
tion even  in  the  pulpit.    Whatever  Christ  was  more  than  man, 
He  surely  was  a  man  as  much  as  any  other.     If  Dr.  Moberly 
denies  this,  he  not  only  come?  very  near  to  Eutychianisrn  or 
Apollinananism,  but  he  separates  himself  from  all  that  is  best,  all 
that  is  most  truly  religious  and  most  spiritually  effective,  in  the 
thought  of  his  own  age— the    most   rigidly  and    scrupulously 
orthodox  thought  as  well  as  any  to  which  might  be  applied  the 
epithet  of  ■  liberal/     If  I  wanted  to  find  words  in  which  to  correct 
such  one-sidedness,  I  should  turn  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Gore 
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or  Mr-  Ottley.     Dr.  Moberly,  in  short,  substitutes  a  metaphysics — 
Christ  for  the  Christ  ofhatoijr, 

(/;)  Tie  theory  is  only  intelligible  on  the  basis  of  a  mctaphysi> 
Realism  which  I  cannot  suppose  Dr.  Moberly  «rioualy  to  hold — 
If  humanity  is  to  be  thought  of  as  having  a  concrete  rcaF 
existence  apart  from  the  individual  persons  who  arc  human^ 
it  may  be  tliat  the  whole  of  humanity  can  be  said  to  have 
suffered  the  punishment  due  to  their  sins,  becauie  Christ,  in 
whom  all  humanity  was  included,  suffered.  It  may  bf,  because, 
when  we  start  with  a  theory  which  is  unintelligible,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  may  or  may  not  be  logically  deduced  from  it :  but 
even  upon  these  premisses  it  is  difficult  to  sec  why  the  whole 
of  humanity  should  be  supposed  to  be  present  in  Christ  any 
more  than  in  any  other  specimen  of  the  race.  The  ideal  of 
humanity  is  another  matter :  but  a  bad  man  or  a  savage  is  still 
t  man.  To  insist  upon  the  moral  solidarity  of  the  human  race, 
upon  the  dependence  of  every  man  for  his  very  being  upon  h\< 
social  relations,  upon  the  closeness  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
relation  between  Christ  and  the  whole  race  which  He  has 
redeemed,  upon  the  mystical  moral  or  spiritual  (not  physical  or 
metaphysical)  union  between  Christ  and  His  Church — all  these 
considerations  are  nothing  to  the  point.  The  question  is  whether 
we  can  really  say  that  all  men  suffered  because  Christ  suffcicd.  In 
Dr.  Moberly 's  own  words,  we  can  only  say  *  There  is,  and  there 
can  be,  no  such  thing  as  impersonal  humanity.'  A  Universal 
taken  apart  from  the  particulare  is  not  personal  or  real1. 

'  If  il  were  worth  while  to  subject  so  loose  a  theory  lo  serious  metaphysical 
examination,  we  might  point  out  that  if  wc  adhere  to  the  old  conception  which 
made  the  grmit  include  xll  the  properties  common  to  all  its  species  and  to  all  indi- 
viduals in  each,  the  whole  of  Humanity  (if  the  word  'whole'  can  be  applied  to  an 
abstraction)  is  present  in  every  individual.  Or  if  (with  modern  logician*)  we  hoM 
that  the  true  conception  of  the  Universal  includes  not  merely  those  character Utics 
which  every  individual  of  the  class  possesses  but  all  the  specific,  perhaps  even  thr 
individual,  modifications  of  which  it  is  capable,  then  (he  '  whole  of  Humanity'  waa 
not  present  in  Christ,  The  Universal  Man  is  n«t  a  passionless  being  because 
different  men  have  different  passions:  it  has  all  the  passions  of  uncivilised  own 
and  civilised  men,  of  bad  men  and  Rood  men  :  the  concept  includes  the  possibility 
and  actual  existence  of  both  specks.  The  Universal  Man  Is  not  a  colourless  animal, 
but  one  who  may  he  hlnclc  or  white  or  yellow.  All  universal?  are  abstraction*,  but 
the  *  humnnitas '  ol  mediaeval  thought  is  the  abstraction  of  an  abstraction.  1  may 
remark  incidentally  that  when  he  says  that  'God  is  a  particular'  (p.  $$\, 
Dr.  Moberly  is  saying  the  opposite  of  what  he  means.  He  means  a  '  lingular  * 
term  ;  only  a  Polytheist  could  call  God  a  'particular.* 
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{')  If  we  admit  the  statement,  where  13  the  ethical  value  or 

Cation  of  such   a   suffering  by  humanity   in   the    person 

of  Christ?     It  was  not  humanity  that  sinned  and  incurred  a 

penalty,  but  individual  men.      Humanity  may  have  paid   the 

jrnalty  in  Christ ;  but  individual  men  did  not.    And  why  should 

'humanity'  pay  a  penalty?     Because  justice  demands  retribution 

or  expiation'     But  Dr.  Moberly  has  repudiated   that  theory. 

Because  punishment  makes  men  better?     But  will  such  suffering 

of  a  penalty  by  Christ   really   make   men   better  f     Wc  have 

already  given  reasons  why,  if  that  is  what  is  meant,  we  should 

do  longer  speak  of  punishment  or  penalty  :  and,  if  that  word 

is  removed,  wc  return  to  the  Abclardian  theory  of  the  subjective 

influence  of  Christ's  death  upon  the  sinner,  which  Dr.  Moberly 

regards  as  so  miserably  inadequate. 


= 


(4)  But  there  is  a  fourth  theory  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  characteristic  feature  of  Dr.  Moberly's  interpretation.  The 
theories  of  vicarious  punishment  and  '  recapitulation '  are  put 
forward  with  so  many  reserves  and  qualifications  and  withdrawals 
that  wc  arc  after  all  left  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  Dr.  Moberly 
really  holds  them  or  is  only  playing  with  them.  But  in  the 
remaining  theory  wc  at  last  encounter  something  which  is 
apparently  regarded  as  really  true — inadequate  no  doubt  as  all 
human  thought  about  the  divine  nature  must  be— but  literally, 
and  not  metaphorically  or  analogically,  true  as  far  as  it  goes. 

his  is  the  theory  of  vicarious  penitence.  The  theory,  reduced 
plain  terms,  appears  to  be  that  the  power  of  *  sympathetic 
self-identity  with  others,'  implied  in  a  measure  by  every  human 
being's  sympathy  for  another's  sin,  is  such  that  it  may  be  said  to 
amount  to  penitence  for  the  sins  which  the  man  did  not  commit, 
and  that  in  the  sinless  Son  of  God  that  penitence  reaches  such 
intensity  that  it  becomes  available  for  the  sins  of  all  men,  and 
hAs  the  same  effect  as  if  they  had  actually  repented  K 

'Penitence,  in  the  perfectness  of  its  full  meaning,  is  not  even 
conceivably  possible,  except  it  be  to  the  personally  sinless. 

'Is  penitence  possible  to  the  personally  sinless?     I  should 

•  I  paw  over  Ihr  argument  intmdrd  in  ■hnw  that  such  viiarioua  penitence  is 
only  potaible  lo  one  who  A  both  Cod  *nd  Man.  which  runs  very  much  upon  llic 
Caw*  of  AnttlB'l  theory. 
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perhaps  be  entitled  to  emphasize  in  reply  each  of  these  two 
thoughts:  the  first,  that  if  the  perfection  of  atoning  penitence 
cannot  be  achieved  by  the  personally  sinless,  it  will  become  on 
reflection  more;  and  more  manifest  that  it  cannol  be  cither 
achieved  or  even  conceived  at  all ;  and  the  second,  that  it  is 
just  this*— the  voluntary  sin-bearing  of  the  sinless,  the  self- 
identity  with  righteousness  in  condemnation  of  sin  of  One  w 
self-identity,  though  sinless,  could  take  the  form  of  surrender  of 
the  self  in  the  very  attitude  of  the  ideal  penitent,  which  is,  if 
anything  is,  vital  to  the  whole  history  and  being  of  the  Gospel, 
or  the  Church,  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  urge 
anything  at  thfa  moment  from  the  side  of  dogmatic  authority' 
(pp.  1 17-8). 

I  will  not  discuss  the  question  how  far  the  obscurely  phrased 
and  evasive  formula  about  '  self-identity  with  righteousness  in 
condemnation  of  sin1  and  the  like  can  be  accepted  as  a  fair 
statement  of  any  doctrine  which  can  be  regarded  as  vital  to 
Christianity,  or  which  has  been  at  all  consistently  maintained 
by  a  consensus  of  scriptural  or  patristic  or  any  other  authority. 
I  will  only  say  that  the  doctrine  thus  stated  seems  to  be  t 
totally  different  thing  from  the  theory  which  makes  Christ 
repent  of  sins  which  He  has  not  committed,  and  which  makes 
this  vicarious  penitence  available  by  way  of  atonement  for 
sins- 
How  is  this  surprising  doctrine  defended?  By  the  sa 
expedient  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  of  oscillating  between 
two  totally  different  positions  The  considerations  which  establish 
the  one  are  assumed  to  have  proved  the  other.  The  two  views 
which  Dr.  Mobcrly  (if  I  may  venture  to  say  so)  confuses  arc 
these: 

(a)  He  tells  us  that  '  the  law  of  vicarious  suffering  or  vicari 
energy,  as  a  principle  running  everywhere  throughout  hu 
life,  is  not  suspended  when  we  pass  within  the  region  of  con- 
sciousness of  sin.  Others  do  in  fact  suffer  and  sorrow  on  their 
reprobate's  behalf,  not  only  with  their  reprobate,  but  more 
deeply  and  keenly  than  he  does  or  can  for  himself.  N'ot  only 
the  pain  is  in  their  lives,  but  the  shame  is  in  their  hearts — in 
proportion,  it  may  be,  to  his  shanielessness  and  their  love.  Nay, 
more,  this  reality  of  shame  b  them,  the  product  of  the  near- 
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ncss  of  their  love,  is  ycur  strongest  clement  of  hope  for  him  ' 
(Mi*). 

Here  wc  revert  to  the  first  of  our  points  of  view— the  view 
wfcach  explains  the  Atonement  by  the  moral  effect  actually 
produced  upon  the  heart  of  the  sinner  by  the  work  of  Christ, 
including  the  suffering  which  was  involved  in  His  sympathy  for 
sinners  and  the  whole  of  His  life  and  death  for  them.  But  this 
is  not  vicarious  penitence,  objectively  ojH.-rating  to  ilo  for  the 
sinner  something  which  no  penitence  of  his  own  could  do.  It  is 
only  by  awakening,  and  in  so  far  as  it  does  awaken,  penitence 
that  such  and  such-like  cases  of  vicarious  suffering  have  any 
effect  whatever. 

But  ib)  Dr.  Moberly  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  all  human  penitence 

is  imperfect.    Yes,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  imperfect,  the  sinner  surely 

k  not  wholly  set  free  from  his  sin  :  and,  in  so  far  as  he  is  not,  why 

does  the  fact  that  Christ's  penitence  was  perfect  constitute  any 

ground  why  his  own  punishment  should  be  remitted,  or  why  he 

should  be  treated  by  God  differently  from  the  way  in  which 

he  would  have  been  treated  had  no  .such  sinless  sufferer  been 

penitent  and  suffered  cm  his  behalf?    There  is  nothing  in  all 

Dr.  Mobcily's  explanations  and  analugics  which  helps  us  to 

understand  this  except  the  constant  harping  on  the  idea  of  the 

solidarity  of  the  human  race  ('Arc  we  not,  after  all,  much  more 

of  one  piece  than  we  arc  willing  to  recognize  ?'j,and  the  inclusion 

of  all  humanity  in  Christ,  which  takes  us  back  to  a  point  of  view, 

the  difficulties  of  which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  indicate. 

Arc  we  realty  to  suppose  that,  because  man  was  only  imperfectly 

penitent,  God  would  not  have  treated  him  in  the  way  that  waB 

really  best  for  him  (this, we  have  seen,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Moberly, 

the  true  attitude  of  pardon),  unless  the  Sinless  had  achieved  a 

perfect  jMrnitence;  or  that,  because  the  Sinless  had  achieved  that 

penftence,  God  will  treat  him  in  a  way  which  was  not  really  best 

for  Lira  ?     This  is  what  seems  necessarily  to  follow  from  the  idea 

cf  vicarious  penitence;  and  this  would  be  to  fall  back  upon  the 

crudest  form  of  that  popular-orthodox  theology  of  substitution 

*fckh  Dr.  Moberly  professes  to  repudiate  so  heartily. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  we  encounter,  in  trying  to  grasp 
Or.  Moberly's  view,  is  the  difficulty  of  connecting  what  he  says 
about  the  efficacy  of  vicarious  penitence  with  Christ's  death.     If 
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of  patn  or  putshoesi? 

CDQKBflUV^  ^HBpl&P    uACJC    T*tfT?  the  OaQ 

He  sccma,  in  fact ,  to  try  to  bring 
ii  viia  tnr  more  re  fined 
'hich  it    has   no  real  or 
Fetfeapathc  Ibllowioc  passage  will  serve  as*rl!« 
to  ilhairmle  the  ro—exiwi   in  which   the  death 
of  Chnat  arc  supposed  to  stand  with  His 

'If  from  cm  poirt  of  view,  the  point  of  view  of  the 
penitent,  penitence  must  induce  meek  acceptance  of 

*e  n^effliMrr  tft^t  r^pfwifrwrw .  so  uf  is  it  ministers  to 

oaly  rtself  an  element  in  penitence     What  would  have 
punishment  till  si  jttramr  pcmilnuc,  is,  in   the  perfectly 
only  as  penitence     It  is  true  that  penitence  in  a  coocfitbt 

The  suffering  of  penheace  may  quite  fairly  be 
penal  suffering.    But  whatever  suffering  ia  involved  in 
is  part  of  the  true  penitent's  free-will  offering  of 
condemnation  of  sin.     To  the  penitent,  in  proportion  as  he  * 
perfected,  there  is  no  punishment  tmtsuU  bis  penitence '  (p.  \y\ 

It  is  really  very  difficult  to  extract  the  thought  out  of  u* 
wilderness  of  words.  It  sounds  very  well  to  talk  about  paw*- 
men:  being  prnrtenco  and  penitence  including  punishment  Bfc 
suniy,  if  word*  are  to  mean  anything,  penitence  is  one  thiftjasi 
punishment  another.  Why  then  is  the  perfectly  penitent  tt>k 
•tUI  punished — the  ]>cniu-:3t  for  Another's  a-in  to  receive  another' 
punishment  ?  liarlicr  in  the  book  wc  wcic  led  to  believe  thtf 
penitence  might  render  punishment  unnecessary,  or  (if  it  wassd 
•I  this  was  for  the  further  moral  improvement  of  a* 

Tender  or  the  protection  of  society.  This  last  surely  can  htst 
no  application  to  the  vicarious  punishment  of  Christ  Andtk 
Idea  of  retribution  had,  we  supposed,  been  abandoned.  A  d» 
ion<;.  fotisncsK  that  something  is  wanting  to  the  completeness  * 
the  theory  seems  to  have  induced  Dr.  Moberly  to  vary  thenars* 
by  railing  of  disciplinary  jwin  s 

•  TliesulTerinj:  involved  in  this  Is  not,  in  Him,  punishment  or  tar 
rrror  of  punishment ;  but  it  is  the  full  icalizing,  in  the  uuioad 
:ionsiie.vs,  of  the  truth  of  sin,  and  the  disciplinary  pan  d 
cooqoest  of  sin/  Sec.  (p.  130). 
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increased  perplexity,  i  would  ask,  Granted  that  the  full 
ng  of  what  sin  is  is  painful,  why  docs  it  involve  pain  with 
ihicn  it  scrms  to  tare  no  neregsary  or  intrinsic  connexion 
mocking,  the  crown  of  thunis,  the  scourge,  the  cross? 
ted  that  penitence  may  be  vicarious,  how  can  we  talk  of 
disciplinary  pain,  where  the  sin  is  another's?  Can  we  talk  of 
tnc  Sinless  being  disciplined  or  morally  improved  by  suffering? 
fro  disciplinary  pain  mean  pain  which  serves  as  discipline  to 
aoothcr?  And  how  can  the  pain  of  one  serve  as  discipline  to 
Mother  ?  That  it  may  move  repentance  I  understand,  but  that 
tithe  view  which  Dr.  Mobcrly  regards  as  inadequate. 

The  theory  now  under  examination  cannot,  it  would  appear, 
Hr  supported  by  any  great  weight  of  authority.  But  it  is  not 
new.  Dr.  M  "berry's  thought  seems  in  the  main  derived  from 
McLcod  Campbell's  earnest  and  thoughtful  book,  though  he 
aas  sought  to  combine  it  with  various  inconsistent  theories  which 
Iter  distinctly  repudiates1.  Something  still  more  closely 
resembling  Dr.  Mobcrly 's  theory  appears  to  have  been  maintained 
by  the  Lutheran  theologian  Hiring.  And  I  will  conclude  my 
remarks  upon  it  by  quoting  the  words  in  which  Kitschl  deals 
■U 

'According  to  Haring,  the  point  is  that  the  imperfect  repent- 

wce  wrought  by  men  is  completed  by  an  analogous  work  on 

Christ's  part.     This  does  not  imply  that  Christ  Himself  repented 

of  sin;  for  as   He  had  no  personal  experience  or  knowledge  of 

work  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  Him.     But  Haring  thinks 

it  may  be  assumed  that  Christ's  consciousness  in  1 1  is  vocation 

■d»dcd  the  painful  knowledge  of  the  opposition  of  all  sin  to 

Cod,  and  thus  realized  the  purpose  of  punishment,  which  sinners 

with  all  their  sense  of  guilt  do  not  perfectly  realize.     I  admit  in 

general  that  in  Christ  we  have  to  count  upon  the  purest  and 

tendcrcst  sense  of  the  contrariety  of  sin  to  God  ;  but  if  such  a 

value  is  to  be  put  on  that  as  is  done  by  Haring,  I  expect  Scripture 

proof  to  be  adduced.      I  regard  a  construction  which  entirely 

dispenses  with  the  latter  as  unreliable.     It  arouses  a  suspicion 

that  the  picture  of  Christ  is  being  touched  up  at  one's  own 

pleasure.  . . .  For  we  are  responsible  only  for  our  own  sin.     It  is 

1    McL«-i  Ocnpbc  11   entirely  K»V»  HJ>  UK  i«Jf»  of  Substitution,   and  though  he 
rnd*  tor  a  •  retrospective  aspect  *  practically  merge*  it  la  the  '  prospective.' 
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therefore  a  mistaken  tendency  which  gives  rise  to  the  requirement 
or  the  i'ictbu,  for  the  sake  of  which  H  axing  postulates  that 
supplementary  work  of  Christ.  As  the  attribute  of  guilt  cannot 
be  proved  to  belong  to  original  sin,  it  is  a  delusion  to  expect  our 
own  repentance  to  make  itself  responsible  for  sin  as  a  whole.  But 
if  it  cannot  do  that,  we  must  not  look  for  any  supplement  in 
Christ's  infinite  grief  for  sin,  which,  being  in  any  case  different  in 
kind  from  repentance,  can  in  no  way  serve  as  a  supplement  V 

Only  one  more  chapter  of  Dr.  Moberly's  book  remains  which 
calls  for  anything  like  detailed  examination  for  our  present 
purpose ;  and  that  is  the  chapter  headed  '  Objective  and  Sub- 
jective.' If  the  reader  has  followed  the  preceding  line  of 
criticism,  he  will  have  observed  that  wherever  we  have  found 
Dr.  Moberly's  analysis  of  the  effect  of  Christ's  work  in  harmony 
with  the  requirements  of  common  sense  and  ordinary  morality, 
it  is  some  subjective  effect  that  is  in  question.  Wherever  we  have 
found  his  theories  difficult  to  understand,  the  examination  of 
the  reasons  alleged  for  them  has  always  ended  cither  in  re- 
solving them  into  some  subjective  effect — into  the  actual 
penitence,  moral  renewal,  moral  enlightenment,  moral  progress, 
due  to  that  work — or  in  finding  the  real  difficulties  untouched. 
No  illustration  or  analogy  or  argument  has  really  tended  to 
make  any  of  the  objective  effects  claimed  for  the  death  of  Christ 
one  whit  more  intelligible  than  before.  That  is  especially  so 
with  regard  to  Dr.  Moberly's  most  peculiar  and  characteristic 
theory — that  of  vicarious  penitence.  That  the  suffering  of  the 
Innocent  for  the  sins  of  the  guilty  should  move  a  sinner  to  re- 
pentance and  amendment,  that  is  intelligible.  That  this  suffering 
— call  it  penitence  or  not — should  apart  from  such  rffn/s  aid  or 
facilitate  a  pardon  not  otherwise  possible  or  justifiable,  has  been 
found  to  be  wholly  unintelligible.  But  Dr.  Moberly  is  com- 
mitted by  the  orthodox  tradition — I  mean  the  tradition  of 
modern  orthodox  theology,  for  conciliar  authority  is  absent, 
patristic  authority  doubtful  and  conflicting,  biblical  authority 
susceptible  of  more  than  one  interpretation — to  assert  an  ebjectiw 
effect.    And  therefore  we  have  a  whole  chapter  headed 4  Objective 

*  Jmiti/icatiOH  and  Ricottcilialiott,    Eng.   trans,    by  Mackintosh  snd   UacauUy, 
PP-  553-4- 
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"d  Subjective/    Wc  might  have  expected  to  receive  from  this 
cbpter  some  enlightenment  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  supposed 
tint  the  vicarious  penitence  and  the  vicarious  suffering  can  benefit 
w  apart  from  their  moral  effects  upon  us.     Hut  wc  arc  disap- 
pointed.    All  that  this  argument  for  an  'objective'  atonement 
comet  to  is  the  assertion  (i)  that  the  death  and  sufferings  of 
Christ  must  I  ;  .     .K.tually  happened  as  facts  of  history  before 
they  could  produce  any  effect  on  us,  and  (l)  that  this  effect  of 
the  Atonement  cannot  be  appropriated  apart  from   the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  that  work  postulates  the  historical 
life  and  death  of  Christ ;  '  Calvary  is  the  condition  precedent  and 
enabling  of  Pentecost.'     But  all  this  does  nothing  to  support  the 
kind  of  objective  Atonement  implied  by  Dr.  Mobcrly's  previous 
theories.     In  this  sense,  who  that  believes  in  an  atonement  at  all 
has  ever  denied  its  *  objectivity '  ?    Wc  ought  perhaps  to  notice 
that  the  subjective  view  is  combated  by  the  curious  argument 
that  the  same  effects  might  have  resulted  '  from  an  erroneous 
belief  in  Calvary  and  the  Ascension,  as  from  a  true  one,  if  only 
the  cnoncous  belief  were  sufficiently  protected  from  every  sus- 
picion of  doubt.'     If  we  were  to  admit  that  they  might,  what 
then?     Because  God  might  have  produced  certain  moral  effects 
by  causing  the  general  belief  in  a  He,  is  that  any  reason  for 
refusing  the  mode  of  redemption  which  He  has  actunlly  provided 
lor  os,  or  for  putting  upon  it  an  interpretation  which  Reason  and 
Conscience  repudiate  f    Really  Dr.  Moberly's  argument  reminds 
ooe    of    Naaman's  'Are    not    Abana   and    Pharpar,  rivers  of 
Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel?'  and  some  of 
the  sermons  against  Scepticism  and  Rationalism  which  I  have 
heard  preached  upon  that  text. 

Surely  the  means  of  Redemption  provided  by  God  would  be 
no  less  precious  because  other  means  might  conceivably  have 
attained  the  same  end.  And  after  all  has  the  idea  of  the  truth- 
fulness of  God  no  place  in  Ur.  Mobcrly's  theology? 


Throughout  the  book  there  appear  to  run  two  great  con« 


ions 


1.  The  confusion  between  an  effect  produced  upon  the  character 
of  the  sinner  and  an  obliteration  of  sin  or  guilt  which  take*  place 
independently  of  any  such  effect. 

VOL.  111.  P 
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ii.  The  confusion  between  the  retributive  view  of  punishment 
and  thi?  disciplinary. 

In  the  first  case,  all  the  reasoning  goes  to  establish  the 
subjective  view,  while  the  objective  h  surreptitiouily  introduced 
into  the  conclusion.  Ibe  conclusion  seems  to  be  arrived  at  by 
Dfag  Chat  what  commends  and  makes  intelligible  the  first 
thesis  will  prove  the  second.  In  the  second  matter,  the  retributive 
view  of  punishment  is  explicitly  rejected,  though  with  the  illogical 
reserve  that  when  punishment  fails  to  produce  penitence,  it  then 
becomes  retributive  a  view  which  Dr.  Mobcrlydocs  not  attempt 
to  support  by  any  argument  whatever.  Yet  the  whole  of 
Dr.  Moberly's  argument  in  support  of  his  actual  thctjs  assumes 
the  retributive  view.  In  short,  whenever  anything  in  the  tradi- 
tional view  is  shocking  to  the  Reason  and  the  moral  consciousness, 
it  is  repudiated  while  formally  under  discussion,  but  assumed  more 
or  less  undisguisedly  in  the  subsequent  argument. 

Criticism  Is  of  no  use  unless  it  is  honest  and  thorough-going, 
and  therefore  I  have  not  hesitated  to  express  freely  the  difficulties 
which  I  have  felt  with  portions  of  Dr.  Moberly's  argument. 
I  approached  it  with  the  sincere  hope  of  finding  in  it  much  that 
I  could  admire  and  learn  from.  In  a  sense  1  have  not  been 
disappointed.  For  it  would  be  possible  for  me  by  a  cento  from 
Dr.  Moberly's  pages  to  express  most  of  what  I  believe,  and  even 
to  repudiate  most  of  what  I  do  not  believe  There  U  hardly 
a  passage  or  an  idea  to  which  I  have  objected,  against  which  I 
could  not  adequately  protest  by  some  selection  from  Dr.  Moberly's 
own  words.  Rut  Dr.  Moberly's  mind,  perhaps  owing  to  the  very 
breadth  and  catholicity  of  his  sympathies,  seems  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  fact  that  the  gulf  between  fundamentally  opposite 
and  inconsistent  modes  of  thought  cannot  be  bridged  over  by 
a  dexterous  turn  of  phrase  His  mind  is  subtle,  but  his  subtlety 
sometimes  reminds  one  that  there  arc  other  kinds  of  subtlety 
besides  that  of  the  philosophical  thinker.  In  the  less  controversial 
parts  of  his  work  there  is  undoubtedly  much  to  admire,  and  the 
whole  tone  of  his  treatment  is  immensely  in  advance  of  that  of 
some  current  theological  textbooks.  It  is  because  they  hoped 
more  from  it  that  it  will  disappoint  many  who  would  have  been 
fully  prepared  to  welcome  a  fresh  treatment  of  the  Atonement 
emanating  from  the  school  of  which  Dr.  Mobcrly  is  a  distinguished 
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*?K3cnutivc-  For  the  frankness  with  which  I  have  spoken  I 
Wievc  I  shall  be  readily  pardoned  by  Dr.  Mobcrly  himself — 
more  readily  perhaps  than  by  r.omc  of  his  followers. 

f  mxy  be  asked  what  theory  of  the  Atonement  it  is  proposed 

to  substitute  for  those  which  have  been  criticised.     That  is  a 

question  which   it  is  quite  beyond  the  compass  of  this  article 

to  answer.    The  general  drift  of  the  treatment  which  I  desiderate 

las  perhaps  been  sufficiently  indicated  by  tin-  agreement  which 

I  have  ventured  to  express  with  large  parts  of  Dr.  Mobcrly's 

work.     An  adequate  modern  treatment  of  the  subject — at  least 

an  English  treatment  of  it — is  still  much  to  be  desired  ;  but,  if 

I  have   felt   it  i  duty  to  introduce  a  discordant  note  into  the 

chorus  of  approbation  with  which  the  book  has  been  received, 

it  is    hugely  because  1  fear  it  may  draw  away  the  attention 

of  theological  students  from  the  writings  from  which  they  would 

be  able  to  collect  what  accra.  to  me  more  reasonable — I  will 

venture  to  add,  far  more  worthy  and  far  more  reverent — ideas 

about    tin's   great   subject,   from  the  writings  of    Maurice  and 

Westcott  and  Llewelyn  Davie*,   from  the  scholarly  history  of 

the  subject    by   Nutcombe  Oxcnham,   and   above  all   from    the 

profound  and  inspiring,  if  somewhat  dry  and  technical,  treatise 

of  Albrccht  Ritschl,  which  has  recently  been  made  available  for 

English  readers.     It  is  a  significant  fact  that  it  should  be  possible 

for  an   Oxford    Professor  of  Theology  to  write   an  elaborate 

treatise  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  without  so  much 

as  mentioning  the  name  of  Ritschl,  or  alluding  to  any  of  the 

characteristic   ideas  of  a  school  which  has  coloured  the  whole 

theological   thought   of  modern   Germany. 

H.  RASHDALL 
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Dr.  Percy  Gardner  writes  as  a  representative  of  culture. 
He  has  won  his  laurels  in  the  field  more  particularly  of  Classical 
Archaeology,  where  be  is  well  known  as  a  scholar  of  much 
learning,  cautious,  patient  and  judicious  in  his  habits  of  mind- 
He  therefore  approaches  his  subject  rather  from  the  scientin 
and  research  side  of  letters,  but  still  distinctly  from  the  side 
letters- 
He  also  writes  with  a  seriousness  of  tone  that  well  befits  the 
iubject  he  has  chosen.  Although  speaking  as  a  layman  and 
from  the  layman's  point  of  view,  he  has  evidently  a  deep  interest 
in  religion.  We  may  see  in  his  book  a  real  tirmittm.  He  U 
anxious  to  reconcile  religion  with  the  newer  views  of  criticism 
and  science.  And  amongst  the  many  attempts  that  are  made 
in  that  direction  his  own  is  distinguished  by  the  earnestness  of 
conviction  which  characterise*  it  on  both  its  sides. 

Dr.  Gardner's  eirenicon  is  not  one  of  those  that  arc  really 
attacks  in  disguise.  He  docs  not  offer  an  olive-branch  with 
a  sword  underneath  it.  And  yet  1  am  afraid  that  his  tirtntcon 
is  not  quite  so  complete  as  he  himself  supposes.  It  contains,  as 
he  is  aware,  a  great  deal  of  criticism.  His  general  position  is 
that  it  docs  not  matter  what  were  the  historical  facts  so  long 
as  the  ideas  of  religion  are  preserved.  And  therefore,  in  spite 
of  the  earnestness  with  which  these  ideas  are  enforced,  the 
Christian  reader  must  be  prepared  to  have  many  things  that 
arc  dear  to  him  severely  questioned.  And  the  questioning  is 
not  always  quite  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a  writer 
of  Dr.  Gardner's  attainments. 

He  h  a  student  of  theology,  and  has  read  a  good  deal  cm 
certain  lines.     He  speaks  sympathetically  and  warmly  enough 
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^Kmc  theologians;  but  they  arc  all  of  the  same  kind.     Out- 
side a  particular  group  the  theology  of  the  present  day  seems 
to  be  much  less  familiar  to  him.     I  do  not  complain  that  his 
whorities  are   mainly  German.     The  Germans  are  no   doubt 
ahead  of  us  both  in  thoroughness  of  criticism  on  many  sides  and, 
«he  rightly  remarks,  in  the  whole  domain  of  systematic  thought. 
I   b  true  also  that  he  throws  in  as  a  makeweight  Matthew 
Arnold   and  the   Encyclopaedia  BibHca.     Nor   would    I   suggest 
that  he  had  not  read  some  at  least  of  the  newer  productions  of 
English  theology.    Rut  he  has  strangely  failed  to  catch  it*  Spirit. 
Only  in  that  way  can  I  explain  to  myself  many  of  the  assertions 
that  meet  me  in  his  pages.     Such  for  instance  as  these : 

'There  is  a  general  consensus  among  the  mass  of  theologians 
*iat  when  Christian  history  and  doctrine  are  concerned  the 
ordinary  canons  of  evidence  lose  their  applicability — that  the 
eyes  must  be  accustomed  to  a  non-natural  light,  and  look  at 
the  literature  and  the  history  of  the  early  Church  as  if  it  were 
something  that  stood  quite  by  itself,  and  out  of  relation  to  all 
el*  going  on  in  the  world  '  (p.  i), 

'Tin*  Rt-lwnie«l  Churches  .  .  .  have  tried  to  find  working  tom- 
Pnmbes,  and  usually  they  have  succeeded.  For  example,  they 
kavc  condoned  the  inroads  of  science  on  the  biblical  account 
of  creation;  but  historic  science  is  commonly  warned  off  the 
id  occupied  by  the  New  Testament'  (p.  31). 
To  the  best  of  my  belief  there  is  no  solid  foundation  for  either 
of  these  statements. 

'  Of  course  a  great  many  Christians  will  strongly  object  to  the 
application  of  any  such  principles  as  these  to  New  Testament 
history.  They  will  maintain  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Gospels 
mis  mich  as  to  lead  the  authors  not  only  into  an  appreciation 
of  the  character  and  the  teaching  of  the  Founder,  but  also  into 
an  exact  knowledge  of  His  career.  But,  in  fact,  the  incon- 
sistencies which  exist  between  the  statements  of  the  various 
Evangelists  sufficiently  prove  their  fallibility.  "  But  these  incon- 
sistencies," it  will  be  replied,  "  may  be  reconciled,"  It  was  in  this 
fashion  that  our  parents  laboured  to  reconcile  the  six  days  of 
creation  In  Genesis  with  geologic  fact,  and  Joshua's  command  to 
pun  and  moon  with  astronomic  fact,  until  in  time  they  discovered 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Scriptures  was  to  communicate  to  us 
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not  scientific  fact  but  spiritual  truth.  In  precisely  the  samff 
way  the  scientific  facts  of  history  are  not  matters  of  revelation, 
but  thing*  which  wc  must  search  out  as  best  we  are  able'  (p.  7$). 

I  would  not  fay  that  this  description  may  not  have  been  true 
some  fifty  years  ago,  but  it  seems  rather  superfluous  and  mis- 
leading now. 

'Although  our  preachers  in  church  are  seldom  willing  to  allow 
that  they  do  not  fully  understand  the  views  of  Paul,  yet  I  fear 
that  many  of  them  would  soon  fail  under  cross-examination. 
Paul  is  unquestionably  a  very  difficult  writer :  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  of  his  difficulty  is  the  reality  of  his  inspira- 
tion'(p.  a  1 7). 

I  do  not  suppose  that  it  often  comes  in  the  way  of  the  preacher 
to  say  that  he  personally  either  does  or  does  not  'fully  understand 
the  views '  of  St.  Paul.  Hut  I  imagine  that  if  our  preachers  were 
cross-examined  on  the  point  they  would  one  and  all  begin  by 
frankly  confessing  that  there  was  a  great  deal  that  they  did  not 
understand. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Church  of  Rome  comes  off  rather 
badly. 

'The  forgiveness  of  sins,  which  in  the  Roman  Church  u 
represented  as  the  privilege  of  consecrated  priests  and  a  mira- 
culous act,  appears  by  Jesus  to  have  been  represented  as  one  of 
the  constant  and  regular  phenomena  of  spiritual  life'  (p.  8a). 

1  What  is  yet  stranger  the  doctrine  of  the  mediatorial  character 
of  Christ  was  for  ages  and  ages  obscured  by  a  thousand  super- 
stitions, while  saints  of  very  doubtful  lives,  and  human  priests 
buried  in  superstition,  acted  in  the  Church  the  mediatorial  part ' 

(P-  a3»)- 

These,  I  am  afraid,  arc  pure  and  simple  crudities,  after  the 

manner  of  Exeter  Mall.     The  following  is  rather  in  the  manner 

of  Victoria  Park: 

4  There  are  many  . . .  who  think  that  the  spiritual  life  of  man 
is  a  field  which  can  be  known  only  by  ordained  persons,  or  which 
must  be  mapped  out  by  the  authoritative  decision  of  Churches' 
(p.  102). 

For  all  his  scholarship  it  must  be  confessed  that  Dr.  Gardner's 
hand  is  sometimes  heavy.  This  applies  even  to  the  criticism  of 
individuals.     It  does  not  strike  us  altogether  pleasantly  to  read 
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ttthe  outset  of  a  course  of  Jowett  I.oriurcV  that  '  He  (Jowett) 

handed  on  the  task  to  a  man  of  greater  courage  and  greater 

literary  skill,  Matthew  Arnold/   &c  (p.  2).    Though  wc  may 

«e  perhaps  what  is  meant,  and  though  I  would  be  the  first  to 

welcome  the  praise  of  Matthew  Arnold,  every  one  must  feci  that 

the  epithets  arc  not  the  right  ones.     Whatever  his  place  in  the 

history  of  English  theology,  the  Master  of  Balliol  certainly  had 

no  want  cither  of  courage  or  of  literary  skill.     And  again,  I  do 

not  think  it  right  to  <peak  of  another  illustrious  man  (Browning) 

without   any  qualification  as  asserting  'that  evil  and   sin  are 

rtusive  appearances,  not  realities '   (p.  325). 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Dr.  Gardner's  style,  though  it  has 

tawy  merits,  is  seen  at  its  best  in  broad  effects.     It   is  less 

successful  in  catching  the  finer  shades  and  distinctions.     But  if, 

as  Kenan  used  to  say, '  Truth  lies  in  a  ftuaA'ee,'  the  argument  is 

sometimes  rather  seriously  thrown  out. 


It  would  not  be  (air  to  judge  of  the  whole  book  by  the  little 
foritfgium  just  given.  Frankly  speaking,  I  do  not  think  that 
\  ihmyi  hit?  the  happiest  note  po&sible.  It  assumes  that  theo- 
-  (i.  r.  thr  majority  of  English  theologians)  are  much  in 
need  of  instruction,  and  the  instruction  Is  imparted  sometimes — 
of  course  not  always — in  a  manner  that  is  rather  dc  haul  en  bas. 

And  yet  the  book  is  of  value,  and  of  value  really  as  an  eirenicon* 
It  belongs  to  a  class  that  is  becoming  rather  common  at  this 
moment.  But  it  is  distinguished  from  most  members  of  the 
elm  by  certain  features  that  are,  I  conceive,  really  to  its  advan- 
tage, and  that  1  would  gladly  embrace  as  points  of  substantial 
approximation. 
In  the  first  place,  I  welcome  the  language  that  Dr.  Gardner 

in  regard  to  doctrine, 
1  There  ran  be  no  question  as  to  the  growing  impatience  felt 
for  doctrinal  discussions  among  the  English  laity.  It  is  a  feeling 
which  has  suddenly  arisen,  and  grown  with  such  rapidity  that 
it  were  madness  longer  to  neglect  it.  Wc  hear  on  all  sides  a 
repudiation  of  the  recognised  formulae,  and  a  desire  for  a  religion 
free  from  doctrine.  Religion  without  doctrine  would  be  unintelli- 
gent religion,  which  could  not  hold  its  own  in  the  world  of 
thought,  but  would  be  transient  as  emotions  and  untrustworthy 
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as  bcmimcnt  What  is  really  wanted  is  not  the  expulsion  of 
religious  doctrine,  but  the  formulation  of  a  body  of  doctrine  fitted 
to  contain  those  ideas  of  religion  which  are  vital  among  us,  and 
to  present  them  to  the  world  in  a  form  which  shall  be  suited  to 
modern  ways  of  thought '  (p.  65  f.). 

•I  do  not  agree  with  those  Christians — very  numerous  in  our 
days — who  hold  that  doctrine  in  religion  is  out  of  date,  and  lift 
and  character  the  sole  tests  of  faith.  This  is  an  exaggeration  of 
the  truth.  A  priori  metaphysical  constructions,  such  as  the  more 
elaborate  creeds  or  the  Westminster  Confession*  arc  out  of  date. 
But  for  doctrine  there  still  remains  a  place,  though  less  exalted 
than  of  old,  and  functions  which  arc  important  though  more 
humble  than  our  ancestors  supposed.  Doctrine  cannot  hope  to 
comprise  eternal  truth  in  human  words,  but  it  can  summarise  in 
intelligible  speech  the  experiences  of  the  religious  life  "(p.  265  f.). 

I  do  not  in  the  least  ignore  the  amount  of  difference  which  this 
last  passage  still  leaves  open  ;  but  it  is  a  real  gain  to  have  so 
much  as  this  admitted.  The  field  of  debate  would  be  considerably 
narrowed  if  it  were  agreed  that  we  arc  to  have  doctrine,  and  if  the 
only  question  were  to  determine  what  is  right  doctrine. 

Still  more  important  129  the  longer  paragraph  which  I  proceed 
to  quote : 

'There  can  be  no  question  that  the  transfer  of  the  theory  of 
evolution,  and  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  from  the  domain 
of  biological  to  that  of  social  and  historic  science  must  needs  not 
only  add  greatly  to  the  dignity  of  history,  but  also  make  us  look 
on  the  past  with  more  appreciative  and  less  coldly  critical  eyes. 
For  if  those  theories  be  well  founded  it  follows  that  no  religious 
movement  of  the  past  can  have  been  altogether  wanting  in  justifica- 
tion; if  it  had  not  had  some  reason  for  success  it  could  not  have 
succeeded.  And  if  there  be  any  divine  control  of  events,  we  are 
bound  to  regard  it  as  at  least  probable  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  it  was  the  good  rather  than  the  evil  in  the  movement 
which  won  for  it  the  victory.  So  doctrine  accepted  in  the  past 
by  the  Church  [if  accepted  on  grounds  of  experience  rather  than 
of  logic]  is  almost  sure  to  have  in  some  way  expressed  the  best 
mind  of  the  Church,  and  tended  towards  progress.  Instances  of 
retrograde  tendencies  and  of  corrupting  doctrines  may  of  course 
be  found ;  but  we  shall  be  justified  in  considering  them  as  the 
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itcption,  not  the  rule— the  result  of  disease,  not  of  normal 
growth.  Wc  may  put  away  for  ever  the  base  and  degrading 
view  that  past  history  is  but  a  record  of  the  faults  and  follies  of 
mankind — that  the  history  ol  the  Church  before  the  Reformation 
was  nothing  but  a  downward  course '  (p.  263  (.). 

I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  presently  on  the  subject  of  the 
clause  that  I  have  enclosed  In  brackets.  But  in  the  meantime  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  may  take  this  passage  in  full  earnest  (and 
all  Dr.  Gaiducr  writes  may  I  conceive  be  so  taken)  its  significance 
is  quite  fundamental.  I  could  not  wish  for  a  better  corrective  for 
much  that  seems  to  me  erroneous  in  criticism. 

And  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  Dr.  Gardner  always  remembers  hi.t 
own  counsels.  If  he  had,  would  he  not  have  written  rather 
differently,  c. p.  about  miracle;;?  The  belief  in  miracles  is  surely 
cacthat  God  has  permitted— wc  might  even  say,  encouraged — 
en  a  very  large  scale.  It  mutt  have  a  place  in  His  eternal 
purposes.  So  that  the  problem  is  rather  to  find  out  what  that 
place  is  than  simply  to  discard  it.  If  we  were  to  grant  all  the 
critic  says,  should  wc  be  nearer  to  the  divine  plan?  I  am  afraid 
vcshnmlt!  Ik?  further  from  it. 

Another  scL  of  fundamental  passages  that  I  would  very 
cordially  welcome  arc  those  which  have  reference  to  divine 
^relation  and  inspiration.  These  passages  also  appear  to  mc 
to  contain  very  much  the  root  of  the  matter.  It  is  true  that 
Dr.  Gardner  is  feeling  his  way, as  others  of  us  may  be  feeling  our 
way;  and  1  willingly  confess  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the 
ultimate  and  wholly  satisfactory  expression.  But  I  believe  that 
Df.  Gardner  is  well  on  the  way  towards  it. 
Take  for  instance  the  following: 

'The  history  of  religion  is  the  history  of  the  gradual  revelation 
to  man  of  the  divine  will.  This  revelation  I  have  clscwheic 
called  the  gradual  penetration  of  societies  by  the  divine  ideas. 
Afld  though  the  phrase  divine  ideas  is  in  some  degree  misleading, 
as  every  such  phrase  must  be,  it  is  very  useful.  Only  we  must 
steadily  bear  in  mind  that  these  ideas  are  not  intellectual  con- 
cepts. They  arc  manifestations  of  force,  acting  primarily  on 
and  emotion,  and  only  by  degrees  taking  intellectual  form, 
and  embodying  themselves  in  custom  and  art  and  organisation ' 
(P-44). 
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There  may  he  some  question  between  us  as  to  how  rar  4rr 
'divine  ideas'  took  sfctpc  in  intellectual  concepts;  hut  tbt 
I  regard  as  secondary.  I  understand  Dr.  Gardner  to  alkvotf 
at  IcaAt  '  by  decrees'  they  take  intellectual  form.  I  shouWbr 
thought  that  they  did  so  almost  from  the  fir.%t  rnomeataisfce 
we  can  historically  trace  them.  But  that  is  a  detail ;  and  tr  i 
rest  I  should  be  content  to  accept  Dr.  Gardner's  laogup* 
it  stands. 

Another  mode  of  statement,  perhaps  slightly  more  expfe* 
occurs  later. 

'  The  history  of  a  religion,  we  have  maintained,  is  the  atoj 
of  the  gradual  translation  of  divine  impulses  or  ideas  into  bum 
forms.  First  into  way*  of  life:  and  behaviour  ;  then.  Oft  Ar 
intellectual  side,  into  history  and  prophecy  and  doctnre;  Ac 
into  organisation  and  ceremony  and  art'  (p.  70). 

Perhaps  I  ought  again  to  reserve  the  question  of  seqoesff 
but  in  the  main  I  should  be  agreed. 

And  my  agreement  perhaps  goes  further  than  Dr.  Giratf 
would  expect.  For  instance,  it  would  I  think  quite  indotfet* 
following: 

'As  regards  the  Christian  history  in  particular,  it  b  lobe 
observed  Chat  dllbl  impulse  and  inspiration  in  those  who** 
it  by  no  mean*  lilts  them  above  error.      This    indeed  is  naV 
obvious  enough  when  we  observe  that  various    inspired  wriw 
sometime*  give  inconsistent  accounts  of  the  same  events.    Inapt* 
lion  acts  primarily  on  the  will,  but  it  also  has  a  woodcra^r 
illuminating  power  on  the  intellect.    This  illumination,  ha*citr. 
docs  not  extend  to  the  revelation  of  fact.     No    iitspbauoa  * 
which  any  trace  is  to  be  found  in  history  communicate 
inspired  man  an  infallible  knowledge  cither  of  physical  law  or  of 
historic  event.    The  search  for  what  is  matter  of  physical  sdw* 
bO  be  pursued  by  our  ordinary  faculties  according  to  ripi 
method,  and  is  not  made  easy  by  religious  illumination.    "H* 
same  principle  holds  in  regard  to  historic  fart.      Inspiration  d** 
lead  men  frequently  to  brilliant  insight  into  the  character  is* 
the  motives  of  great  religious  teachers  of  past  times,  bul 
never  furnish  us  with  trustworthy  details  as  to  particular  crttP 
of  their  lives.     For  these  we  must  go  to  testimony  and  docaaxJt 
and  the  canons  of  historic  probability '  (p.  72). 
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ix  I  suppose,  very  much  a  discover)'  of  the  last  generation 
inspiration  docs  not  involve  infallibility  in  the  record  of  fact, 
that  it  is  quite  compatible  with  evolution  in  the  growth  of 
irinc.     But  these  arc  truths  that  most  theolojjical  students 
succeeded  in  assimilating. 
I  have  no  wish  to  contest  the  ground  with  Dr.  Gardner  here. 
dther  should  I  be  carrful  to  argue  with  him  on  thr  suhjret  of 
Canon.     I  too  do  not  believe  in  an  absolutely  hard  and  fast 
surrounding  a  certain  group  of  books  and  isolating  it  com- 
\y  from  all  others.     The  metaphor  Dr.  Gardner  is  fond  of 
;.  of  a  mountain-chain  with  high  and  highest  peak*,  seems  to 
*nc  to  describe  the  facts  very  well. 

Among  the  corollaries  which  Dr.  Gardner  draws  from  his  view 
of  revelation  is  one  that  I  believe  has  a  great  deal  of  truth. 

'Iratead    of   dwelling  on   nice  metaphysical   distinctions  of 

substance  and  personality,  which  have  to  us  lost  their  meaning 

Clad   attraction,    Hit*    modern    theologian   will    try   to   ascertain 

though  observation  aided  by  history  what  is  the  actual  nature 

^f  divine  revelation  to  man,  and  how  it  uses  the  medium  of 

•Humanity.     In  my  opinion  investigations  of  this  kind  arc  quite 

^s  likely  to  be  destructive  of  the  leas  as  of  the  more  orthodox 

«yitcroa  of  Christology  which  have  prevailed   in  the  past— as 

likciy  to  put  out  of  court  many  rationalist  and  thcistic  views 

•as  the  Athanasian  Creed  itself*  {p.  26$). 

Another  line  of  tendency  on  which  many  of  us  will  be  glad  to 
■re  in  Dr.  Gardner  an  ally  Is  in  his  Insistence  upon  the  social  side 
of  Christianity. 

'As  the  growth  of  historic  knowledge  and  the  acceptance  of 

evolution   in  religion   is  setting   aside  the  shallow   rationalism 

ftfcich  marked  the  eighteenth  century,  so  social  feeling  among 

men  is  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  mere  individualism 

■fetch  has  in  recent  times  been  a  constantly  increasing  danger 

among  us.     Socialism,  alike  in  thought  and  in  action,  has  gained 

mu:  ad     It  ha;,  become  impossible  to  think  of  a  man  as 

an  isolated  being,  without  relation  to  the  stock  from  which  he 

springs  and  die  human  beings  to  whom  on  every  side  he  is 

closely  related.  The  community  no  less  than  the  individual  has  to 

be  considered  as  an  unity,  with  history,  with  purposes,  with  ideals 

'  It  is  not  strange,  in  view  of  this  trend  of  feeling,  to  find  that 
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the  most  prominent  place  In  the  Ritschlian  theology  l«  tiien 
by  thr  conception  nf  thr- spiritual   life  in  individuals,  bur 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.     Ii  is  not  the  individual  so  mochas 'iff 
jweicty  or  community  uhich  Is  the  recipient  of  divine  ii 
The  object  of  God's  lore  b    Do4     men    taken    one  by  one. 
humanity  as  organised  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  through  loie 
may  be  that  in  this  matter  kitsch!  goes  too  far,  for  after iflir 
only  in  the  consciousness  of  individuals    that   divine  **%*** 
can  be  realised  ;  religious  utterance  must  come  from  itdirM 
and  the  will  of  individuals  must  lead  society  in  the  nffttar 
(p.  270  f). 


fc* 


I  am  really  almost  ashamed  to  have  quoted  from  Dr.&rf* 
so  freely  ;  but  I  much  prefer  to  use  his  language  rather  tks* 
own.  I  delta  to  appeal  to  him  U  a  wholly  indcpcndw!»» 
On  all  the  polnta  oo  which  I  have  hitherto  touched  I  eai^ 
say  that  we  arc  both  travelling  tin  >^nie  road.  I  valor*! 
affirmations  as  these  not  only  for  their  own  sake  birt  alw* 
the  quarter  from  which  they  come.  I  should  (x-  in  hopes  fr 
they  would  meet  with  a  wider  acceptance  than  I  couM 
gain  for  them. 

But  our  agreement  is  still  far  from  being  exhausted.  1 
quoted  instances  in  which  Dr.  Gardner  comes  out  more  t& 
half-way  to  meet  tnc;  and  he  will  naturally  expect  that  t  sk»* 
show  some  willingness  to  meet  him.  This  I  am  glad  to  beibt 
to  do.  The  question  in  my  mind  is  to  which  of  several  pa«P 
I  should  turn  in  order  to  show  this  willingness. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  lectures  Dr.  Gardner  draw*  tugei* 
three  suggestions  which  he  submits  Mo  the  judgement  of  tk» 
who  are  responsible  for  our  religious  teaching.'  The  sugge** 
are  these* 

^t:  Belief  in  the  continuity  and  inspiration  of  history  0* 
need?*  clear  and  exalt  our  views  of  the  history  of  the  Christ?"1 
Church,  which  must  be  taken  as  a  whole. 

1  Second  :  Proper  appreciation  of  the  function  of  the  will  a 
active  and  religious  life  must  have  a  direct  effect  on  doctrine. 

1  Third  :  The  growing  habit  of  regarding  soc  icty  as  an  orgaatf 
rather  than  a  mere  congeries  of  individuals  must  tend  to  rerrtt 
the  Founder '8  teaching  as  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  '  (p.  a6;)> 
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h  cost*  rae  nothing  at  all  to  endorse  all  these  suggestions. 

Iftlisurc  that  there  are  many  besides  myself  who  would  feel 

for  they   expressed — and    neatly  and    concisely    expressed — 

Conclusions  towards  which  they  were  thermclvcs  working.      If 

•ht  adoption  of  these  suggestions  is  calculated  to  bring  us  any 

"carer  together,  their  end  has  been  already  attained. 

Nor  again  would  il  cost  me  much  to  state  in  a  form  that 

I  could  accept  the  four  propositions  singled  out  by  Mr.  Wilfrid 

^Vard  as  common  to  the  teaching  of  Cardinal  Newman  and  the 

iate  Professor  Auguste  Sabatier  (see  p.  267).    The  article  in  the 

'trtxigktiy  Rtvtiw  for  May  1 901,  to  which  Dr.  Gardner  refers, 

extremely  interesting  and  instructive,  and  I   would  join   in 

mrnending  it  to  my  readers. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  most  profitable  for  mc  to  say  a  word 
n  what  Dr.  Gardner  describes  as, 
'The  two  great  teachings  of  modern  liberal  theology:  the 
relative  or  practical  character  of  doctrine,  and  its  gradual  evolution 
the  history  of  the  Church  two  views  of  which  the  former 
at  the  basis  of  doctrinal  construction,  the  second  at  the 
**as  of  religious  history  M  understood  in  our  times.  No  claim 
cf  absolute  truth  can  be  made  on  these  lines  for  any  doctrinal 
Statements:  they  are  the  outcome  of  the  observation  of  religious 
deling,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  mere  statements  of  the 
speculative  intelligence '  (p.  154). 

Here  too  there  isa  graal  deal  in  which  I  can  agree.  I  agree 
that  doctrine  Is  relative,  and  that  it  is  practical;  I  agree  that 
it  has  been  gradually  evolved  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
'  should,  however,  perhaps  differ  a  little  in  the  statement  of  what 
I  meant  by  each  of  these  propositions  ;  and  I  should  differ  rather 
Wort  in  the  Inferences  which  I  drew  from  them. 
It  may  b<-  well  to  take  the  points  one  by  one. 
I  certainly  believe  that  doctrine  Is  relative.  Ft  is  relative  tfl 
t\*u  ways,  at  mice  to  the  age  in  which  the  doctrine  itself  is 
formulated  and  to  the  truth*  which  it  aims  at  expressing. 

AH  human  knowledge  is  relative.  In  this  respect  Christian 
doctrine  is  no  exception,  neither  is  it  in  any  way  peculiar. 
AU  human  knowledge  Lj  conditioned  by  the  faculties  of 
TUn  by  which  it  is  apprehended ;  and  most  human  know- 
Ide  mathematics  and  some  forms  of  physical  science, 
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more  or  lew  from  age  :o  age  in  the  terms  in  which  i i 

It  is  also  quite  true  that  in  the  successive  stttenw***! 
doctrine,  as  of  other  kind*  of  knowledge,  there  is  a  gnttj 
evolution.  It  took  several  centuries  before  the  leading  pa* 
or  doctrine  could  be  Mated  in  a  way  that  ma  in  any  sow  im 
and  even  that  decree  of  finality  was  relative.  The  bdk6« 
a  Christian  as  such  must  needs  from  age  to  age  be  idpBloJv 
the  whole  body  of  his  beliefs.  I  am  aware  that  Dr.  Garta* 
himself  is  aiming  at  such  a  readjustment.  I  suppose  thai  I » 
and  those  who  think  more  with  mc,  arc  aiming  at  the  so 
thing.  The  main  difference  between  ux  would  be  as  to  * 
amount  of  stress  thai  we  should  be  prepared  to  lay  upoo*» 
tinnity.'  I  ;nn  glad  to  sec  that  Di.  Gardner  recognises  ccttitf? 
as  far  as  he  docs.  I  am  only  not  quite  sure  whether  he|r*s 
full  effect  to  it.  In  some  respects  his  teaching  seems  to  nctok 
n it  licr  discontinuous.  At  the  same  time  I  allow  that  reaij# 
menu  of  doctrine  must  be  made  by  means  of  experiments.  Iu 
Dr.  Gardner's  book  as  an  experiment ;  and  I  must  not  east 
with  it  because  it  goes  further  than  I  should  be  prepared  Off 
myself. 

It  would  nut  hr  easy  to  use  stronger  language  than  CmW 
Newman  used  as  tu  the  impel  fcclion  and  inadequacy  of  too* 
statements  of  doctrine.  I  am  temuted  to  ask  Dr.  Garter! 
under  that  head,  he  is  not  satisfied.  In  any  case  I  causae (M 
that  the  difference  between  us  in  this  respect  can  be  beyood  tk 
possibility  of  reconciliation. 

Of  course  Cardinal  Newman  employed  his  theory  of  dcRla> 
ment  to  justify  the  whole  fabric  of  Roman  doctrine  as  h  *»■* 
But  it  is  possible  to  believe  in  development  and  to  belie*  * 
continuity  without  taking  quite  so  optimistic  a  view  of  one 
tlcul.tr  Uric  of  development.  The  tact  that  the  Roman 
httl  evoked  such  strenuous  protests  and  at  the  present 
stands  in  antagonism  to  so  mud)  that  most  of  us  are 
to  think  true,  must  needs  cast  grave  doubts  on  its 
can  hardly  be  tli.it  any  Christian  body  has  hit  upon  a 
formulation  of  its  beliefs.  All  QUI  :y:-tcms  arc  more  or 
'  broken  lights.'  We  can  only  strive  to  make  them  a 
nearer  to  reality.  But  wc  arc  more,  and  nut  less,  likely  to 
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the  attempt  by  using  our  utmost  endeavour  to  keep  in  touch 

■Ah  tiut  which  ha*  gone  before. 

Hut  the   epithet   that    is  most    important   for  Dr.  Gardner's 

I  purpose  is  'practical,'     He  insists  that  doctrine  is  'relative  or 

al.'     hy  the  two  terms  together  he  intends  to  describe 

the  most  distinctive  feature  of  his  book. 

If  Dt.  Gardner  were  asked  what  he  himself  regards  as  most 

character btic  and  valuable  in  his  own  constructive  effort  I  do 

ftot  doubt  that  lie  would   point  to  his  attempt  to   harmonise 

Christian  belief  with  the  newer  psychology,  and  in  particular  to 

<*o  justice  to  the  part  played  by  the  will  in  the  life  of  man.     He 

claims  kinship  with  Professor  A.  Sabaticr  in  France,  Professor 

•f-Jpsfus  of  Jena  in  Germany,  and  Professor  William  James  of 

Harvard  in  America.    From  the  last-named  writer  he  quotes  two 

striking  passages  which  supply  thr  philosophical  basis  of  the 

iftrhole  Volume.     It  is  worth  while  to  give  these  passages  in  full, 

as  more  than  anything  else  they  will  help  to  place  us  at  the 

<=catre  of  the  position. 

The  willing  department  of  our  nature  dominates  both  the 

conceiving  department  and  the  feeling  department.'     •  I  am  sure 

I  am  not  wrong  in  stating  this  result  as  one  of  the  fundamental 

<»TKlusions  to  which  the  entire  drift  of  modern    physiological 

investigation    sweeps    us.     If    asked    what    great    contribution 

physiology  has  made  to  psychology  of  late  years,  I  am  sure 

ew-ry  competent  authority  will  reply  that  her  influence  has  in 

noway  been  so  weighty  as  in  Lhe  copious  illustration,  verification. 

*mi  coiBolidation  of  this  broad  general  point  of  view.' 

Again : 

1  The  mind  is  a  transformer  of  the  world  of  our  impressions 
ntoa  totally  different  world — the  world  of  our  conception;  and 
the  transformation  is  effected  in  the  interests  of  our  volitional 
nature,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.    Destroy  the  volitional 
nature,  the  definite  subjective  purposes,  preferences,  fondnesses 
for  certain  effects,  forms,  orders,  and  not  the  slightest  motive 
would  remain  for  the  brute  order  of  our  experience  to  be  re- 
modelled at  all.     But  as  we  have  the  elaborate  volitional  con- 
ition  wt:  do  have,  the  remodelling  must  be  effected  ;    there 
no  escape.     The  world*  contents  are  given  to  each  of  at  in 
order  so  foreign  to  our  subjective  interests  that  we  can  hardly 
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by  an  effort  of  thr  in-  p  picture  to  ourselves  what  i! 

like.     We  have  to  break  that  order  altogether,  and  by 
out  from  it  the  items  nccrn  u*.  and  connecting 

with  others  far  amy,  which  we  say  "belong*"  with  them, n 
Able  to  make  out  definite  threads  of  sequence  and  tcmScocr  >? 
foresee  particular  liabilities  and  get  ready  for  them,  and  to  cock- 
simplicity  and  harmony  in  the  place  of  what  was  chaos  '  (p.  J? I; 
the  quotations  are  from  Tk4  Will  U  Bffutir,  pp.  1 14,  i ; 

This  vigorous  statement  is  evidently  on  the  direct  tins  4 
descent  from  Kant,  with  Ml  dfol  action  between  the  Theoettic 
and  the  Practical  Reason.  It  w  a  development  of  the  ioctriar 
of  the  Ptactli  ll  Reason  in  the  form  of  psychological  aoifo* 
Hut  it  ibonld  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  application  of  tki 
iie  to  religion  the  theologians  preceded  thr  philonffcft 

When  Dr.  Gardner  brought  out  his  work  Exploratio  Fxvapki 
it  was  pronounced  by  several  critics  to  be '  Ritschl  iau.1  Dr.  Gir/ac 
now  explains  (p.  338)  that  when  it  was  written  he  had  not  nd 
Ritschl.  None  the  less  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Mbc* 
oi  Ritschl,  conveyed  as  it  were  underground,  was  really  it*** 
in  it.  Wc  arc  familiar  With  the  phenomenon  of  the  same  id* 
appearing  in  different  places  at  the  same  time  ;  but  RJtjdfi 
view*  hnd  hern  ^n  long  btfbn  the  world  and  had  token  soflrcnj 
a  In ild  in  Germany  that  they  had  undoubtedly  filtered  uVOgt 
into  Kr.j_.1Mi  thought  Ixrforc  he  came  to  be  much  mentioned 
name.  And  although  Dr.Gardncr  speak*  somewhat  dfi 
of  Ritschl,  I  am  unable  to  sec  that  his  own  position  mark*  >'• 
real  advance  or  improvement  upon  bis  predecessor'^. 

Neither  in  his  case  nor  in  Sabaticr's  docs  it  seem  to  oetbt 

the  real  relations  ol  the  w:ll  and  the  emotions  to  thuofk  ■ 

religion    have   been   worked  out   to   any  degree    of 

Dr.  Gardner's  language  in  particular  seems  to  be  uncertain 

ttfng.     He  mat!  to  nuke  the  processes;   of  cmotiou 

A  more  independent  of  thought  than  it  is  really  possabk* 

make  them.      He  repeatedly   Fpe&fcl  nf  religious   expehenoe  * 

t)   it   were   the  hasis  of  doctrine,  whereas  experience  Otf 

surely  be  experience  of  something  that  can  hardly  take  tang** 

shape  otherwise  than  in  the  form  of  doctrine. 

Experience  docs  not  originate  but  most  needs  be  originrcd 
Emotion  docs  not  generate  itself,  or  project  itself  vaguely  to 
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ijaec.    It  must  have  an  object.     In  other  word*  it  must  set 

Wore  itself  the  conception  of  an  object.     Antl  that  conception 

*uji  be  capable  of  analysis.     It  may  be  described  as  right  or 

Wrong.    And  it  must  be  possible  to  test  and  correct  it,  so  as  to 

nuke  it  more  right  and  less  wrong,     [f  it  is  to  be  the  ground  of 

experience  and  emotion,  it  must  be  such  as  to  excite  wholesome 

experience  and  worthy  emotion.     It  must  harmonise  with  the 

best  conceptions  man  can  frame  as  to  his  own  place  in  the  world 

and  the  duties  that  flow  therefrom. 

I  gladly  allow  that  experience  plays  a  most  important  part  in 
verifying  the  processes  of  the  mind.  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe 
t.nat  will  and  emotion  enter  in  at  a  very  early  stage  in  those 
processes  and  exercise  a  formative  influence  upon  them.  Bacon 
^*as  ri^ht  in  saying  that  the  human  mind  does  not  give  a 
dry  light ' ;  at  least  the  departments  in  which  it  docs  arc 
«xtrcmcly  few. 

The  ultimate  beginnings  of  religious  belief  are  indeed  matter 
speculation,  and  for  very  delicate  and  subtle  speculation.  To 
sign  the  exact  place  In  them  to  will  and  mind  and  feeling  is 
lifficult  enough.  It  is  a  question  if  we  can  account  for  the 
froccsse*  merely  by  such  creative  activities  as  man  possesses 
in  himself.  I  am  far  more  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Gardner  in 
Postulating  a  divine  energy  as  at  work  from  the  first,  dominating 
*nd  shaping  the  whole  process  at  every  stage. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  case  as  to  the  beginnings  of  religion, 
Christianity  at  least  is  definitely  historical.  The  Christian 
^motions  all  have  their  roots  in  certain  historical  events  ;  and 
•s  without  those  events  they  would  never  have  come  into 
existence,  so  also  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  they  can  be  main- 
timed  without  reference  to  them.  From  the  days  of  the  primitive 
Church  onwards  we  can  see  that  the  minds  of  Christians  have 
been  full  of  one  gnat  presupposition.  Remove  that  pre.tupposi- 
uui  and  the  resL  falls  to  the  ground. 

Christian  doctrine  is  really  the  working  out  in  detail  of  what  is 
contained  implicitly  in  that  presupposition.  Ritschl  I  believe  did 
an  excellent  work  in  vindicating  for  Christian  experience  its 
pre-eminent  share  in  determining  the  character  of  Christian 
doctrine.  But  the  experience  must  have  a  ground  ;  the  emotions 
must  have  an  exciting  cause;  and  if  that  cause  is  to  move 
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effectively  the  heart  and  mind,  it  must  do  so  through  the  medium 
of  concepts  framed  as  other  concepts  arc  framed,  i.e.  in  words 
expressive  of  idea?  which  the  mind  does  all  it  can  to  make 
conformable  to  their  object. 

The  weakness  of  Dr.  Gardner's  po&ilion  comes  out  when  he  has 
to  speak  of  the  conception  of  the  Person  of  Christ  (prx  99-101). 
He  professes  himself  unable  to  reach  any  adequate  view  of  th» 
by  the  method  of  historical  and  critical  inquiry,  and  he  rests,  so 
far  as  we  can  sec,  contentedly  in  his  ignorance.  He  notes  on 
p.  100  a  number  of  facts  that  appear  to  have  a  strong  claim  to 
consideration,  and  yet  he  treats  them  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 
He  has  no  theory,  and  he  is  satisfied  to  be  without  00c.  He 
simply,  as  the  French  would  say, '  passes  on  to  the  order  of  the 
day,'  leaving  the  problem  unsolved  behind  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  to  the  way  in  which 
the  early  Church  approached  this  subject.  Dr.  Gardner  admits 
that  to  Christians  of  all  ages  the  conception  of  Christ  Himself 
In-  bevn  tin-  ''-inn  "I  tin  ir  b  liefs  'The  pefBQB  of  ftfi  Rfastfl 
is  to  His  followers,  to  the  Church,  of  incomparably  greater 
interest  than  His  teaching.  Christianity  is  at  bottom  not  the 
perpetuation  of  a  school,  but  the  continuation  of  a  life.  It  b 
what  Jcius  was,  not  what  He  taught,  that  has  been  the  salvation 
©f  the  world '  (p.  99).  In  one  breath  we  arc  told  this,  and  in 
the  next  we  are  told  that  the  historical  data  are  insufficient 
to  determine  what  Jesus  was.  This  is  the  impotent  conclii 
of  the  whole  matter. 

Surely  the  ordinary  Christian  of  to-day  is  far  nearer  to  the 
mind  of  those  who  held  actual  converse  with  the  Lord.  Yet 
if  we  are  to  lay  stress  on  religious  experience,  where  could  wc 
find  a  religious  experience  more  valuable,  nay  more  crucial,  than 
theirs? 

I  would  say,  By  all  means  let  us  revise  our  analysis  of  ;hat 
experience.  Let  us  try  to  define  more  exactly  in  what  it  consists 
and  what  it  implies.  But  do  not  let  us  suppose  that  we  can 
have  the  fruit*  of  Christianity  without  having  its  root  It  was 
historical  Christianity,  as  we  know  it,  that  conquered  the  world. 
But  what  sort  of  guarantee  have  wc  that  the  vague  Agnostic i 
which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  would  ever  have  t<  lit? 

It  seems  to  rac  that  Dr.  Gardner  has  equally  failed  to  explain 
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tirc  triumph*  of  Christianity  in  the  past  and  to  plant  it  on  a  firm 
fauwUuon  for  the  fu 


I  do  not  feci  it  incumbent  upon  mc  to  follow  all  through  his 

treatment  of  the  different  parti  of  the  New  Testament.     It  n 

very  much  what  wc  might  expect.     I  sec  many  summary  verdicts 

to  which  1  should  demur;  but  they  have  been  made  before,  and 

4ft  sttre  to  be  made  again. 

Thcie  are  however  just  two  points  on  which  it  may  be  worth 
vhile  to  make  some  comment:  what  ifl  siid  about  the  Fourth 
Ccbpcl,  and  the  place  in  Christian  history  assigned  to  St.  Paul. 

Dr.  Gardner  adopts  the  more  moderate  view  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  much  as  it  is  stated  by  Harnack 
(p.  18a).  He  believes  that  the  nuthor  may  have  been  a  disciple 
of  John,  the  son  of  Zebcdccand  that  it  contains  a  tradition  which 
may  have  come  from  him  (pp.  183  f!a  195). 

I  have  been  struck  by  more  than  one  reference  to  the  narrative 
01  the  Fourth  GoSpd  with  the  view  expressed  in  which  I  xhould 
cordially  concur.  Indeed  these  references  seem  to  imply  a  more 
healthy  historical  RTJSe  ihan  we  often  find. 

Thus  Dr.  Gardner  quotflfl  the   verses.  John  vii  41.4a:  *  Sonic 

*H  What,  doth  the  Christ  come  out  of  Galilee  ?     Hath  not  the 

Scripture  -.ti  I  thai  the  Christ  comet h  of  the  seed  of  David,  and 

from  Bethlehem,  the  village  where  David  was?     So  there  arose 

a  division   in  the  multitude.'     He  adds,  '  These  words  take  ut 

i*h  the  heart  of  the  controversies  of  the  first  century*  (p.   123). 

I  emphasise  tUi  remark  because  I  believe  it  to  be  so  exceedingly 

true.     Not  that  it  would  follow  even  here  that  the  author  is 

sxcesaarily  reproducing  the  exact  words  that  were  spoken.     It 

would  be  a  strainrd  inference  to  suppose  that  he  remembered 

them  exactly  after  the  Lapse  perhaps  of  some  fifty  to  sixty  years. 

Bat  bi  any  case  I  do  not  hesitate  to  aay  that  both  these  words 

and   much  of  the  context  give  us  a  vivid   glimpse,  faithfully 

preserved,  of  actual  life. 

To  the  same  effect  is  another  reference  on  p.  183.  *  In  some 
passages — that  which  records  the  events  of  the  last  supper,  for 
example — his  sources  of  information  seem  to  be  more  accurate 
than  those  of  the  Synoptists.  And  the  mention  of  people  and 
places  sometimes  seems  to  show  precise  local  knowledge,  as  when 
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icn  he  records  t  f 


he  speaks  of"  Acnon  near  to  Salim,"  and  when  he 

events  by  the  pool  of  Hcthcsda,  and  the  doings  of  Nathanael  ar» 

Nicodcmus'  (p,  183). 

I  would  invite  Dr.  Gardner  seriously  to  consider  wheth*^ 
touches  like  these — and  they  might  be  easily  multiplied — ar< 
really  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  transmission,  hovrcvC 
good,  at  second-hand.  Those  who  accept  such  a  theory  as 
Haruack's  think  they  have  done  all  that  is  required  of  them 
when  they  have  allowed  that  certain  details  in  the  tradition  have 
the  appearance  of  truth,  and  when  they  infer  that  these  detail* 
may  have  come  actually  from  St,  John. 

But  I  would  askf  Are  these  details  on  closer  inspection  such  as 
would  be  preserved  even  by  the  best  tradition  that  is  not  that 
of  an  eye-witness  ?  I  should  greatly  doubt  whether  even  a  modern 
narrator  would  reproduce  so  faithfully  a  watte  far  removed  fmm 
himself  both  in  place  and  time.  And  my  doubt  rises  to  poritftw 
scepticism  when  I  am  asked  to  believe  this  of  an  ancient  narrator. 
The  moderns  arc  in  the  habit  of  transferring  themselves  to  past 
times  and  of  seeking  to  catch  not  only  the  salient  facts  but  also 
the  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  by  which  they  were  surrounded— the 
little  minute  touches  which  go  to  complete  the  picture.  But 
the  ancients  had  not  yet  really  begun  to  make  the  effort 
to  do  this.  I  infer  for  myself,  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that 
historically-minded  critics  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  details  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking  come  directly  from  an  cyc-witneflS, 
and  from  no  one  else. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  shaken  in  this  inference  by  the  observa- 
tions which  Dr,  Gardner  has  made  as  to  the  discourses  in  the 
Gospel.  1  can  accept,  and  most  English  theologians  would 
accept,  the  greater  part  of  what  he  says  in  regard  to  these 
discourses.  We  are  ready  to  grant  that  the  writer  of  the  Gospel 
has  exercised  (unconsciously)  a  considerable  shaping  influence 
upon  them.  But  we  should  altogether  drny  that  this  shaping 
influence  fa  in  the  least  degree  inconsistent  with  their  being  the 
work  of  an  Apostle.  Rather,  we  think,  it  is  just  an  Apostle — 
and  we  might  add,  a  leading  Apostle — who  would  be  most  likely 
to  exert  such  an  influence.  The  Fourth  Gospel  is  in  any  case 
the  work  of  a  great  mind ;  it  is  such  a  Gospel  as  we  might  have 
had  (e.g.)  from  St.  PauL 
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I  hardly  need  day  to  point  out  the  little  exaggerations1  and 
Heft  processes  that  have  found  their  way  into  this,  as  Into  most 
pfcta  of  Dr.  Gardner's  book  But  I  must  jusl  note  in  passing  that 
«  has — quite  naturally  and  pardonably — ascribed  to  the  doctrine 
^  llic  Logos,  and  to  St.  John's  teaching  generally,  a  more 
Hellenic  and  intellectual  character  than  it  really  possesses. 

ato  really  stands,  as  perhaps  he  does,  at  the  head  of  the 
line  which  ends  in  the  Johanncan  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  the  line 
<a  very  long  one,  and  there  has  been  much  modification  by  the 
*ay.  The  theologian  is  aware  that  when  St.  John  speaks  of 
'knowing'  and  of '  truth/  the  meaning  that  he  puts  into  those 
words  is  more  than  half  moral. 

St.  John's  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  very  little  Hellenic  :  and 
the  critics  are  probably  right  in  saying  that  the  Apologists  of  the 
second  century  have  gone  too  far  in  identifying  his  doctrine 
with  that  of  the  philosophers.  Still  I  would  fain  believe,  and 
do  be  I  ieve,  that  what  Dr.  Gardner  justly  calls  the  'remarkable 
passage '  quoted  from  Justin  Martyr  on  p.  198  f.,  and  others  like 
it,  arc  really  borne  out  by,  and  really  breathe  the  fundamental 
t  of,  the  GospeL 


The  other  point  on  which  I  desire  to  make  a  last  comment  is 
the  construction  put  upon  the  evolution  of  Christian  doctrine  in 
the  first  century. 

I)i  Gardner  believes  that  the  three  main  factors  in  this  evolu- 
tion arc  St.  Paul,  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  the  author 
of  tl  tic  to  the  Hebrews.     He  repeatedly  writes — and  he 

is  of  course  not  alone  in  writing — as  though  the  pmH  innovator 
or  initiator  were  St  Paul,  and  then  the  Auctor  ad  Htbraeos  and 
the  Fourth  Evangelist  developed  hints  thrown  out  by  him.  In  thi* 
way  wc  arrive  at  the  more  transcendent  parts  of  the  Christian 
creed. 

Ft  would  be  wrong  to  blame  Dr.  Gardner  for  doing  what 
theologians  and  critics  generally  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

I  •  g.  on  p.  194,  Dr.  Gardner  w<-m*  to  hov»  forgotten  thit  it  it  St.  John  who 
wTrtct, "  Except  j«  ace  air.ni  and  wonder*  ye  will  in  no  wise  believe  '  \lv  48)  ;  and 
be  also  kcw  to  have  forpotUn  that  the  Syiioptiato  wrote,  '  Woe  unto  the* 
Cttcraxin  !  woe  unto  Uace  Bothnia*  1  for  if  the  mighty  works  had  been  done  in 
Tyre  and  1  wrre  done  in   yuu,  they  would  Lave  repented  lour  a$*j  m 

aac Moth  *nd  athn  '  i.Mm.  mi;  Luke  %  13 
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It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  map  out  the  New  Testament  into 
a  number  of  Lchrhtgriffe  or  systems  of  doctrine,  Pauline,  Sub- 
or  Dcutcro- Pauline,  Pctrinc,  Johannc.™ ;  to  gift  elaborate  analyses  ' 
of  each  of  the:*,  but  to  leave  the  whole  of  which  they  arc  the 
pans,  the  '  common  Christianity'  which  they  go  to  form,  to  tal* 
care  of  itself;  and  least  of  all  to  trouble  about  the  Chri- 
of  the  rank  and  file  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  leaders. 

Only  of  late  is  it  beginning  to  be  seen  that  this  is  a  mlstalcefl 
procedure-  The  con  *  If  ioDOB  of  this  mistake  has  been  spreadinR 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Germany  ;  but  it  finds,  perhaps,  thr 
clearest  and  most  forcible  expression  in  a  monograph  by  one  ol 
the  free  lances  of  New  Testament  criticism,  Professor  W'rcde  oi 
Hrcslau,  Oder  Aufgabe  vttd  Method*  der  sc££tsannren  mtftt* 
TkiQlogk  (Gottingcn,  1897). 

Dr.  Gardners  position  i*  based  upon  the  older  view  ;  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  show  that  it  is  really  untenable.  It  begin  by 
ascribing  to  St.  Pud  an  extent  and  degree  of  influence  that  he 
bad  not  and  could  not  have. 

The  author  of  the  Acts  has  often  been  accused  of  softening 
down  the  differences  between  parties  in  the  Chuuh.  but  never. 
1  think,  of  overstating  them.  Yet  this  is  one  of  his  pictures: 
1  And  the  day  following  Paul  went  in  with  us  unto  James;  and 
all  the  elders  were  present  And  when  he  had  saluted  them,  he 
rehearsed  one  by  one  the  things  which  God  had  wrought  among 
the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry.  And  they,  when  they  heard  it, 
glorified  God  ;  and  they  said  unto  him,  Thou  seest,  brother,  how 
many  thousands  there  are  among  the  Jews  of  them  which  have 
believed  ;  and  they  are  all  zealous  for  the  law:  and  they  have 
been  informed  concerning  thee,  that  thou  teachest  all  : 
which  arc  among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  telling  them  not 
to  circumcise  their  children,  neither  to  walk  after  the  CUtOfitS. 
What  is  it,  therefore?  they  will  certainly  hear  that  thou  ait 
come.     Do  therefore  this  that  we  say  to  thee,'   &c  (Acts  sod 

This  is  the  kind  of  circle  which  we  are  to  suppose  bowed  its 
neck  to  the  yoke  and  meekly  accepted  all  that  was  most  charac- 
teristic in  St.  Paul's  teaching. 

I  am  afraid  we  know  too  much  of  its  real  relations  to  St.  Paul 
to  believe  that  this  can  have  been  the  case.     Wc  are  allowed  to 
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*t  too  much  of  the  sharp  controversies  which  divided  them. 
But  if  wc  can  sec  where  those  controversies  were  hottest,  we  can 
also  sec  how  far  they  spread  and  what  lay  outside  them.  What 
hy outside  them  was  the  real  'common  Christianity/  We  can 
fafcr  with  some  .strictness  what  that  common  Christianity  in 
rlurfcd  It  certainly  included  the  belief  that  'Jesus  is  the  Lord/ 
Hut  'Jesus  is  the  Christ/  that  ■  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God/  that  He 
died  for  our  *ins  according  to  the  Scriptures.  It  included  the 
active  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

I  grant  that  St.  Paul  worked  out  those  beliefs  in  ways  of  liis 
ovm ;  but  he  added  nothing  to  their  essential  coatl  at 

If  we  axe  to  learn  what  was  really  the  common  Christianity 
underlying  all  the  different  schools  and  tendencies  of  the 
Apostolic  age,  we  must  set  about  the  task  rather  differently 
from  the  way  in  which  most  critic--  have  approached  it. 

It  is  natural  enough  for  the  critic  to  assume,  when  he  sees  an 
idea  or  a  doctrine  for  the  first  time,  that  it  did  not  exist  before. 
He  at  least  regards  it  as  dating  its  existence  from  the  writer  in 
whom  he  first  finds  it.  In  this  way  many  things  .ire  set  down  to 
St.  Paul  and  St  John  and  writers  like-  the  Auctor  ad  Hebroeos 
\\  it  i-  more  dun  probable  did  not  owe  their  origin  to 
them. 

The  real  problem  which  lies  before  criticism  at  the  present 
moment  is  nut  merely  to  tabulate  and  label  such  points  as  these, 
but  to  discover  what  lies  behind  them.  I  suspect  that  we  shall 
find  that  more  than  we  suppose  runs  up  really  to  the  teaching  of 
our  Lord  Himself.  The  critics  arc  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
taking  the  Synoptic  Gospels  as  the  full  and  sufficient  measure 
of  that  teaching,  that  they  fail  to  appreciate  their  limitations. 
They  fail  to  $ee  where  the  hints  given  in  these  Gospels  stop 
short  of  the  reality;  and  then  they  go  on  to  refer  to  disciples 
much  that  probably  had  its  roots  behind  or  beneath  them  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Master. 

For  instance  in  Dr.  Gardner's  book,  it  is  assumed  that 
St.  John's  parable  of  the  vine  and  the  branches  is  merely 
a  variant  of  the  Pauline  parable  of  the  body  and  the  members 
(p.  193).  If  St.  John  speaks  of  Christ  as  the  Way  it  is  because 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  of  Him  as  dedicating  for  us 
new  and  living  way '  (ibid,).     The  ideas  of  Christ  as  Sacrifice 
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(p.  155)  and  Christ  as  Mediator  (p.  337)  arc  referred  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Christian  baptism  probably  did  not 
begin  till  after  the  Crucifixion  (p.  19c).  The  mystic  doctrine 
of  Ttaptism  and  the  higher  view  of  the  Lords  Supper  arc  due 
to  St  Paul  (p.  230). 

Such  assumption*  as  these  arc  difficult  to  deal  with.    We  can- 
not directly  disprove  them ;   wc  can  only  place  by  the  side 
them  another  alternative  hypothesis,  which  must  be  tested  uport^ 
a  broad   scale  by  a  constructive  view  of  the  whole  course  oT^ 
development  in  the  Apostolic  age. 

It  is  not  however  upon  the  details  of  criticism  that  Dr.  Gardner's 
book  appeals  to  us.  I  doubt  if  he  has  added  anything  very  sub- 
stantial to  the  theories  current  among  writers  of  his  school.  He 
for  the  most  part  assumes  these  as  not  needing  proof,  and  rarely 
seems  to  contemplate  the  possibility  that  a  ^asxige  or  an  incident 
may  be  interpreted  in  any  other  way.  Sometimes,  as  con- 
spicuously on  p.  221  f.  (with  the  phrase  'as  he  had  already 
rejected  the  appeal  to  miracle'  on  p.  217 '),  his  treatment  is  so 
one-sided  as  to  amount  to  special  pleading.  And,  as  I  have 
hinted,  there  are  a  good  many  general  statements  that  seem  to 
me  very  imperfectly  to  correspond  with  the  facts. 

In  all  this  we  scarcely  recognise  the  circumspect  investigator 
of  Hellenic  antiquities.  The  value  of  the  book,  however,  consists 
not  in  its  criticism,  but  in  the  warmth  and  seriousness  with  which 
it  is  written,  in  the  htfiftat  which  it  shows  in  religious  experience, 
and  most  of  all  I  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  its  acceptance  uf  a 
continuous  divine  purpose  running  through  the  whole  histoiy  of 
the  human  race.  Where  these  conditions  exist,  a  better  under- 
standing ought  not  to  be  far  away. 

W.  Sahday. 

1  Let  the  reader  confront  thcac  page*  witlt  the  very  plain  a  ml  direct  language  of 
1  Cor.  iti  ijj  Rom  kv  1$;  aod  let  him  remember  that  'spiritual  sifts'  included 
X*fi<rpiTa  iaftdruv  and  ivipyTjtmTa  Awajifaw  ^1  Cor.  xtl  9  f). 
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THE  COMMENTARY  OF  ORIGEN  UPON  THE 
EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS. 

Ik  1844  Dr.  J.  A-  Cramer  published  his  transcript  of  the  MS  known 
*«  cciv  in  the  Cotfchn  Collection  of  the  French  National  Library  in 
I  "arist.  This  MS  contains  a  Catena  of  quotations  from  patristic 
^©mrncniarics  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  including  that  to  the 
"Ephesians. 

It    has   long   been  known   (cf.   Dr.  Westcott's   article   '  Origen'   in 

Smith's  D.  C.  B.)  that  many  fragments  of  the  Commentary  of  Origen 

^crc  to  be  found  here,  but  for  various  reasons  the/  have  been  suffered 

lo  lie  in  obscurity,  and  have  not  yet  been  incorporated  into  any  of  the 

complete  editions  of  Ongen. 

The  following  teat  is  now  published  in  order  that  a  more  accurate 

copy  of  the  MS  roar  be  available  than  that  given  by  Cramer,  and  that 

the  quotations  from  Origen  may  be  disentangled  from  the  fragments 

cf  ChrysoMom  Thcodorct  and   Scvcrian,  with  which  they  aic  often 

almost  indistinguiahably  mingled,  and  presented   in   a  separate  form. 

.trention   is  called   to  such  variations  from  CrameT's  text   as  are 

fcercly  due  to  correct  transcription  of  the  MS.    Cramer  is  entitled  to 

my  real  gratitude  for  bringing  the  Catena  to  public  notice  i  but  hb 

edition   b   ntiaonliiuiiK   inaccurate- — how  inaccurate  only  those  can 

fully  realise  who  have  compared  it  with  the  original. 

There  is  a  very  intimate  relation  between  the  Commentaries  upon 
the  Epistle  to  the  Kphcsians  of  Oiigen  and  St.  Jerome.  The  latter 
freely  acknowledges  his  debt,  *illud  quoquc  m  KM  commonco, 

or  aciatis  Origcnem  trii  tinlurnina  in  hanc  cpixtolam  conscripMXNe.qucm 
et  noa  ex  parte  soquuti  sumus'  (Optra,  cd.  Vallarsi,  Tom,  vii, 
pa™  if  V9-  543i  4)-  We  are  thus  furnished  with  a  very  useful  test 
for  1.  \g  the  limits  and  authenticity  of  many  of  the  quotations 

which  the  Catena  ascribes  to  Origen.  Jerome  translates  occasionally 
an  entire  passage,  hut  his  normal  method  is  to  give  a  free  reproduction 
of  the  Greek  original     Although  wc  arc  thus  able  to  trace  much  of 


his  work  to  its  source,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Onsen's  assistance 
ii.ts  tin  n  iii. i*  11  njK'ii  in  .1  !.n  g  ma  nrtrni  ;i:.in  u.-  are  able  deflate^ 
to  show. 

It   would   occupy  too   much   space   to   print   the  text  of  Jerome"! 
OH,   when  it  corresponds  »ith  Origcn,  but  relcrciiua  tiavt 
given  to  Vallarei's  edition  of  Jerome  (Verona,  17371.     It  is  prohibit 
th.it,  hy  careful  comparison,  something  can  stilt  he  done  to  correct  the 
text  of  Origcn  given  below. 

The  MS  belongs  to  the  eleventh  century,  and  is  well  written  an«^ 
well  preserved.  A  grateful  acknowledgement  is  due  to  the  Trustee?^ 
of  the  Hurt  Hind,  who  facilitated  a  second  collation.  My  thanks  ar  — 
also  due  to  Dr.  Swete,  Dr.  Armitage  Rohireon,  Mr.  Turner,  *n^^. 
M  r.  Webb  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  for  various  suggestions  tntf^-^ 
emendations  of  the  text 

Witt;  KQUd  to  the  form  given  to  the  text,  a  nrw  chapter  division  ha*' 
been  marked,  as  a  rule,  each  time  thai  the  catena  ;hc  name  o»  * 
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Origcn,  i.e.  at  the  commencement  of  every  quotation  or  continuous  seri_ 
of  quotations  fiuin  his  OooUMBttlJ  1  the  paragraph  divisions  have  bccn.s»r~a 
arranged  simply  according  to  the  natural  breaks  in  the  sense.     For  thr"^ 
further  convenience  of  the  reader  clarendon  type  ha*  been  employed 
to  mark  the  words  on  which  Origcn  is  commenting,  and  uncial  type  for 
other  Biblical  quotations  or  allusions  :  under  both  heads  it  has  teemed 
best  to  include  in  the  special  type  such  words  as  are  in  substance  port 
of  the  text  commented  on  or  alluded  to,  even  though  the  Actual  form  or 
termination  of  noun  or  verb,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  Biblical  text  is 
not  retained  by  Origcn.     The  text  of  the  lemmata  at  the  head  of  the 
chapters  is  given  within  square  brackets  in  those  coses  where  it  is  not 
part  of  the  catena  quotation  from  Origen  himself.    References  are  y 
in  the  margin  to  the  pages  of  CflUM 

THE  TEXT:   F.PH.  i  1-14. 

§  I 

Kph.  i  I    [flaOXot  dirocroXos  "Iijctou  Xpurrou  Sid  OtXijjiarot  6<<w.] 

101  [uKovaufur  rC  nut  'Qpiytrtjs  *i»;cri  wtpi  rorfucj 

tl  jj  Sid  TpoOwt*  to  VTnjpcriKVV  ifufriuva  (cotnrt/j  4w\  wXttnr  f'^rrraVra^icK 

6irjyOVfl€l>Ot    Tu    TTANTA  if  A^TOy  <r<NtTO(    Tl#OT<$   AIM    TUt    ^(UfO/AO-U?     tyUr    tit 
ToiVn    avQiTTrtKfutfui<i),  tyfrrjrinv  irmc  aTt'xrruKfo  fori    IIui'AijC    X/urrrrw  %lrj<mv 
5  owe  cV  QtXijfMnvs  0cov  dAAa  Sid  OcK/^otos  6coj. 

I  1.  Jo.  i  3 

1  »-lS  :  Jrromc  (cd.  ValUrsi  vii.'  $43.  544 
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4  ii*>  otv    tw   if**,   fi'i    iriirt    &*ptflviv    rarTa\ov    rly    UaZXav   Ti  twv 

*fooW«i*v  L&opuira,  ar«p  *Grw  toi«o*  wit  cr   aXkw  o-r/^tutru^io-wv.     JAAof 

•i^oplv  «J£C*    toi'    '  5(u    BttB'  •  d    r...'    &*«   6fX*|fum>t  ©tou,  ip*i  Art. 

I    "vTwf  £k  fy>   •?  iyiyymmf  PavXoi    dndVroXof   Xpunou     li)oov   ©id   On! 

ri    6<'fci)pa    to?  ©€0«   vmj^cri*ov   <«tt«»\   r/yov/icruv  «*roe  aw-ov  To?  to 

-  *ui  7TfpJ  rov  0fXf)|Larof  to?  ©<•**  «*  SiVarai  ni«r<fcf7^ai  nrJ 
•*  (%iTT<n>-  it"  wo-r*p  «Vm  ftcof  kYiMUIIC  Ml"  fjftrf  rrxfru,  niVnic  fl  «ni  OAnjia 
^iTOtt,  Htov  Mnimwiriv  i^m  uiViiv    inv  rtt  nn  ■iiri/it/xufov  i^un/rai  onrumitfai 

fwapffwArJerioe  Ian    *al   ciri    tyjMJMf  cfcof  *al  r.o$i*c  dcof  *ft)  *6r0Y  6«cs 
•*Aw#*i*c    fcal  ahiiCTAC<(uc   *ai   oiof'      TrapairXtyirto*   y<*p  >«h   w«fi   rvyxtirnv 

I.  a 

Eph.  i  l  ^  [toi$  kyloiS  TOit  ovm?  aVi  nurroit  Iv  XpioTw*lT)coO.] 

["Qpiyo-i/S  oV  «£//i»i]  !<** 

«ri  fwlttuv  *K>£<aoW  ti'fmfuv  fc.ct/u"->r  ru  T0I5  Ayi'oif  TOit  otiov   *a»  ^to?- 
1,  tl  pr)  mpiXmu  xpuantliuvav  r(w)  Toi*  dyiot*.  (to)  toI«  oioi,  ?t  Ovratoi 
«*^puV«r.       Spa    o?v    tJ  frfi}  aMTfnfp  A*    TJj  *E£ouy    ovo/ifi    tfr-rjmv    favrou    0 

X^ty**^4"*    MuxTCl    TO   {©y  tUN,    OVTW*     OC    fi*Tt)prrft%    WW     UKTM     ytKUKTOi   OKT*T,   J 
*ttWj*4»*>i     OiO»«!      ■"•      ITO     /*')     #*wi|     «£l     TO    «TvOI*       cJr.\i'J*TO   yn/>   «   H11*      t* 

-•-»■%  0f,...i  i  ufriVi  rittvAjiv,  Tn*  r*  Ant*  iui*ptmc^.  Kal  firr#/<r<(  n«,  tu« 
^iiTa  KaTfl^y*?  oAAa  <Uov{ai)/uv  ^rc^e^wvrot  a6rov  to  ornuc  «*tl  mavxhcmtai 
H  »0t  Ocof.  cai'  ^11/)  m  /x«T<tr^iyittt)t  Tou  «rwiit  cirtAatfo/uMic 
•fr  ^*T'»»r/v,  "itTy  ic«Ta^np«nrrai  tt/v  tou  <r»-a4  airia»'»  *cal  /ii;  rrjv  ratrtxv  10 
•*](V»*^«»'  A^i^*(0g  cVi  tok  <*  toi»  ^t;  tivai  to  cfi-ai  aiTw  omoiOn  *xm  iut* 
••%*  ^TifM/Tit^uvfif.  Ttlrr  Knmfiyt7rni  rit  f>v. 

I  3]  ttX^yrjios    A    8tdf    10I    fla-r^p   too    Kupi'ov    T)(i«ir  'Itjcou    Xpiorou, 
*«AXrpJo*is  ^**  ^r  "^Tl  <*XoyC^  Trf<vf*<m*]i  if  toI$  iwoupavvo*s  6-  Xpurnp. 
0  /ft/f  Ti«    '/«U  iw   *ac  »k   Aci'(Tiv<w   *ni   Xnrrifxivofiiut  4v\tiyt'a$  aiu  u  irou  15 

13.16    1  Cot .  i  ?4_  i&.  Apoc.  xix  1  j         17.  Jo.  »i»6;  Jo.  li  15  II  + 

fL^tiUi*         6,  *.  1  Cor.  I  iK,  j^         11.  Gen.  1  16         15.  r-/.Ur||.xxvi3-ij; 


U    #-!*:  54.SAI 


iS-i4-  M6«*-M>a 


I  7.  i*v  «»^-V  c0i*iV  <raJ  <•'  iIa\*»  irir^uivti^irar  Mt> .  if  llii*  is  riftht.  it  must 
renUv  iuc*d  "a«n  the  «■<  alio  in  lits  dcaJlncwith  other  icxauiplr»of  wvcnlj 

ue  n'ordj."  14.  airtCv  MS  :  pcrhapa  alrTrf. 

1-ph.  1  1  b  nit  *-fio*  94*1  •£#!*  Jv  'E^<ff  MS  :  bat  the  comment  *howi  tho( 
Orifem'a  IcxL  diJ  not  contain  thr  word*,  at  «ny  r»tc  in  thia  position.  j.   ry  ru«i 

■7»"l    w  f*«  ♦•*  (<C  iti  14'  Robinson  :  t©«  ^iwi   t^    ioTi   outri    Ufilitftiot :   t4  twi 
•T^i  ""  ***'  MS        to  -  uV  Tumei  I  ru  «V  MS        8.  «Uoiw/*r  :  tUml^iv  MS 
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iXXc&t    rift   ypa^Tf    Totan-foi    ctirir    arayry^*x^i«Wir    vpo*    dVre6*ao*T©A\  y* 
cWrW  8c,  ktyttrfou   rrjv  Trtvp«Tuirjir  cf'Xuyi'ar'    «K   tou   Giwj   «oi  OaTpif 
'h)«v  XpurroG  n,p*9  coXoyourTOt  <i**  «■  trwjiarunj  ojio.'w*  <\«.tvHT  <vXoyu, 
aAAa    TrrtutuiTirrj.       icai    nf-roi    yc    Jxfit^ovmA    oi    rrfp>6o£fl4,    >wy*j'iTmT«t   uV 

JO  wit  d^»up^';»-  i«.'i   OiaxuiTTfiK  Ti/r  ucunrru  «**   ruuri'm/f  CAOugTv  AyJ-iutVu. 

17/*"*  ft<  7Tupa<T-nj<m*Tf5  ot»  oi«a<  cwi  rur  nxra  repay  o*£o»rai  oa  ri'Aoywu. 
W  cro/uiruiuc  voT^ficv,  ro7c  ircmo-rnyirrotc  wrrt  T&r  Popov  rai  tyivc 
pipwmtrai,  iXiy^opitr  Tot*  ovtqh  vtiiAt/^otcjs  j/nK  tj«i«$cir&u  to*  rat 
«vAoytn«  oVoWorn,  $  to  /i^  dwo  fiyc  wpoyptpov  cVooj^;  wot^o-of  cnryyfA&u 

33  rut\*  puiKttuii  niiOu*  xpcKTCTa^cv.      lictfAxn/f^jK  yci/i  Jim  ry  d  wiiitoc  imtYiuTiwk 

103  ecu  icai  rac  <V  afrry  cvAoywac  ciW  irwfujTwac      ov  T«rcvxtt«7«  &  c*i>««*it 

r»*  «tAoy«2ir,  <£«£*    dircl**.  ol   irpo^njrar      ov  yoy>  JfciftTtfl    fSMMI    troA*o»c 

ilv9fM0irvt   n<^»MonT<t  e  n  mmAuitjh.,  Iti tfftfflf  >lpmfjn.  T»-i*yOT<«*oi.6Aifl6<MW*, 

«t4K0^7)^0YM<*o«,  £n  <puui*ic  n*AN«ot***oi  «ni  iifuci  oi  ctikMioic  «ai  r*it  cnu* 

50  rAc  |«c,  u&8i  tfAdrHMVI  i*  neiAu  7  tn  ifpip'  dAA*  ou5<  *i  ino(M**i  amtr 
tY^opHNfAi,  At  «i-A«  cVn^avro  rijv  Apj^v.  mat  opa  «i  /i^  J*  Tovrwr 
AvayKiH/ro/Jtv  tow  «IAA«i>c  voouvrae  firra$t<r$a.t  (cT  TrjpcXrv  to  flfui»/ia  VOG  PM 
•iAoyia*  Of&w«</roT  ©iov)  rpis  to  rMV/ioTtwus  avrw  ocoWcVtu  aiTa?  Toi\ 

35  Ou  f*uVuy  &  rucru  n'Arryui  mwpnncv  lOTV  V  «f'AjOyirmu  IlatAos  «u  oi 
irapairA»;<rioi  oi'tw,  KCU  OvS«^WQ  avTutK  iTuipircfr^,  d\Xa  KOi  J>*  tOi<  i«o«pa»\CH» 
firptwi  yi^»  TOiVo*?  *uv  to  noAiTrr**  ih  0Yp**otC  f^ipX*1!  flMC*YpiTnTfi»»  «'»• 
orp#Mp  Kal  ihh  tupi'iAH  ixovviv  onoy  <cti»  a&Tuii'  6  (Ihc*t^h,  mil  If  to»s 
c'vovpovioit  rwv  ttTrv/iariKwr  rvy^afctr  «vA<»yHir.    jtwt  Si  7O7  itTriv  «wX©yr|«7at 

fO  6  6C0f  KOI  narf|p  TOU  KuptOU  rjfiiLv     Irjtrou  X(iktt(h"i   /V  TTfifri)   cuXOYtf  Trcu)^«niqj 

Rai  i*'  TOk?  4voupanoi(i  il^tor  irTutK\^f/u^lGu^•  uv  yap  t'prfim  *0  cvAoy^Fwr 
7/tof,  K*u  opa  <t  Ai'i'arai  to  ir  T015  crroupoiaots  <r»*ai  avri.  ruv  '  tv  roT? 
roirroTc  »ai  «^iu  aifr^trcui*''  oiVoj  yu/i  nal  6MC*Ypiz<»  rc«  «*»  uypAiuic,  koJ 
Tiin  HAp^UN  avKtrt  Jjjtc  en<  pMC,  rovre^rnr  «>'  tois  vAiAWt  ho&  au^cjrtAutt.  <tAA 
45  «n  OypAMcp,  rp  v<"^rp  i^wt<i  ao  oCty}  6/iiAwi'.  vircp  Sc  rov  4*(>!/?«<rr*/>ov 
Ouafttituu  !ip.d\.  a/xi/ior«pu  tlfJJJTat  ircyii  tt}?  ci'Aoyutc,  Kru  £rt  Jirrl  WTTVj»anicri 
*tot  on  If  tot**  ciroopai'iois'  Kai  ffpos  Tovrois  0V1  fr  Xpicrw,oiov<i  cV  rm  Aoyy 
ral  rg  So^^gt  *a*i  tj  'AKtfala  *ai  rrj  Awu/tci. 


{  TIT. 

Eph,  i  4  ^  [ttrai  f^na«  ayiovs  not  djuSpous  naTCK^irior  ojTofi.] 


35- 

3-5 


Rom.vii  14 
n    I'hiLiii 


>;.  Deo!. KxviH  u         aB,  Heb.  xi  3;^  3S         30,  Deut. 
»o        37i  43-  Mall,  vi  19-*! 


35-*«:  547  *-c 


16,  ffpOi  dKnAiac-T&A^  Jxciran'  14  MS,  end  Ongen  is  fond  of  putting  fl«  Ute  in  Ihc 
sentence  :  but  in  XXVIII  7  wpd*  di^-iflidoroAV  &  Utiyov        39.  * ajtoxofy "<"  *8 


[Yiptyrnp  tyri] 


100 


iyrim  8'  uV  n«  vpoc  ru  «t*ci  ntu<  dyfout  kqi  dftwpou^  aaTc^wviOf  tov 

^OV   «l"    /ir(     TO    TpoQtJTtKVV    ■WrTtOVTtU    TOlfW     AVyOl<    Of     llhAIUJttMCCTAI    thtontUN 

a*  im    i*iij*'       u     &    Karcvtoxio*'    tov    ©cov     nsc    :o»n    oy    bMNoMOOTlt 
tvc  Baw^mof  avroo   iirot-rai  dy104  J    "   Y"P   &Y10*    *°*  ty**)101   Z&ovtul,  k«i  * 

«Vi  fri*  &p4>t@vAtav  ft|  *ttru*£i7«I»K  foD  jrj*x&r/ri*ui'  t/Mk  ifc  /*tf  8ut((u)ouo#ui 
ftrcvrurr  tov   ®ccrv  araira    ^wi-ra    toioito   ti   crtyuxtVcu'    HOM    o.W;    icat    <( 
&A*v    tov  favroTi    ^pAvon  »>y  &imiiohmi  mai  raTrvoWiov  tov  Ornv  t£    irdiTuc 
j^Mprryncyui  -nni,  wrtp  to*  ovrws  iffi  ov  ««Xuu  to  ctrai  ri«i«  dytovf  icoi  ,a 
djuSpouf  *aTt^TTLOf  auroo,  i'«  t>tt)f/)t,><rtt,iK  rotmrmiK  yry  arrffuvovr     if  vai  ro,  IW 
(«■)  /iij  iui   iujN,  AW  </?*  y{  runic  £u\(ui)ol*/&u. 

[i  5]  4m  dydfnj  wpoopitfa?  ^IF-*5  <U  «lo8«*iar  otd  "lijo*ou  Xpio'ToC  «tt  ouroV 
ijnx  to  rfr  dydirrj  r£  Trpoopioa*   o-vrairr/oir.  ^  ItcX/taro   ^fias  «V   a0T$ 
«V  dydwyj  tr^d  aafo.0oXvjt  ».4<rpou  irpoopioaf  ^«t   b  vtoOtvuf.  (oid)  'l»]eou  '5 
Xpurrou  lie  ailTOV  iTtrrrf  Tpns  (Ivai  dyi'ous  ■"«  dpjfioo;  ■a.Tfi'iinrinf  outou 

Oi|\w  d«  tu  (Vu/ui  r*f\  *  vtu#cat'as  tij  /it;  tpi'trti  cirut  vtovs  t»D  ©iuD  tov% 
v-poopurlcvraf  vr  avToi^  06*  &v  yow  rayQtir)  to  oVopui  r^;  vtooWt'av  «Vi  tov 
Xwrvjpnc.  &XX'  iwi  rotVu»*  0?  AjfloNrce  TO  (tt}n(c?)ua  rijt  A"yvUe  cic  ooBmn 
*no***Mt  to*  «48on  a£«u  yiVwrcu  iktvOnpuvs  «U  rov  dxowra*  oyn«Ti  y'uic  10 
U-e*  iofM>rt(  of  vai  o<u  tovto  Xu/i/QuVoiwTi  to  itncyma  r^«  r'°9ccUc.  or<  £< 
Ttf  w  YlAv  ktxfiifiavit  0/1  irfMTipov  irr^ijKbtt  uvruv,  tot«  *ui  To  ii«my«i* 
<«^pijKr  Tijt  ytoAr.ci«c    oi?T**<  yap  tti  Xpicrrou  ^  vio^«riu  tj/uv  l^urrtp^mi. 

W    fy    fUvroiy*    €if    a^TCf    NaniiT^rrai     «£»\/£aTO    ^Jta<    «K    a&T«^    Wpo    KOTO- 

^•*T«   koV^ov.  «frai  ^^i'U   dyi'ow  naX  dp,w^o«   itani'uirio*'  aurou,  cV  dyditii  35 
vpoop^<ro4  ^J*&«   ir  vloOirru?,  8id   XptaTOtf'     toi'to(T   yap  hrvfliprriu  rb  c2f 

|*i  5  >]   K*rd  Tf}*'  cwSobic*  tou  OcX^p.aro$  oOtou. 

TO    T7F     '*l'«Aon>iff"    OVO/MI     Of'    TlXMV    T\     T<TfHfAfA€VI>V    tv    TTj    TWF    "EXX-I^W 

vwi^ufi  TO/iiCw  &»,  wvo>uiT<rtroi^cr^u  Si  vttv  twv  IpjtrjvtvirtivTW      ifynfitavTO  jo 
ymp  r§  X*(<t  rrl  twk  irpofyr i-wi1,  «s  rfv  t$  irA'  i^a-V/xi,  tyiuhnc*c  Kyfi*  tmn 
rM«  c«»t,  Knl  n*  p€,  mhmc6mti  Hudv*  Kypu  <n  th  ff&cmiA  yof  Aaiv  «iy-    *ni  cV  ry 
'Apfiexavp,    >ui  cam  fnocytlNMrAi   OyH  cy'^OKei    n  nX«  MtrT  i^  *t't4a     itXt/k   ^ 
«£&»«cui   iyupaivu    to  '  <$  *  mii  TO  '  Sokco**'    5ot€  /17   av  Xc^^vcu   «Vi   rCtv 


II'     ..    Pi-  nlii 

ji.  Pi.  Uxxlv  J  (lxxxv  I) 


ly,  Ui  Rom.  viii  15  jo.  Rom.  xiii  7;  Jo,  xv  15 

31.  Pt.  cv  (cvlj  4        J3.   lUbb.  It  4 


ltl>-ii!  549K-MOC        14-1*:  550CD        »9-35i  55"  »c 

III  7,  1  j.   A**a.uwfftftti  ffru*)  Cmmci  !    fii*ui"atf(*.  (Aia'i  MS  I  J.   d  >*■)  Hobin»»ii  ; 

MS  15.  flifl  (cf.  L  1^):  uin.  MS        1$.  nnZfMi  Grc^g;  :  &o/ia  MS 
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Itfnjrim  «v  tCk  if  &y&**  wpoopJoct  tix  vtofeotor  ■£«  Tptmpiw 46* 
ii'av  iuvi.  to«j  #«XV|ji*T«i  o6tov  iVi  mrmc     «tu   y«f>  Jtr*  rw  <m.h*A 


f  IV. 


Eph.  i  6  [4»  ry  ^yarnifiA^] 


10O 


[*Qf*yirvt  *  Tnr.Vj 


*ipi  t^*  T»j«  AnuiocyhMC  xantXijil't*  «o2  tij<  aAwAciac  «ax  r^t  <«»**,  rt» 
i(i*T<v  or  u;i*Xoyi/aiu»'  'a^nx**'  0o*im  koi  &*hAciju«  xnl  aiiuxtwl  i> 
5  toot  *  ij7ii»-^/^r*9  *  Acycrui  0  Mwoyo-yt  ror  &*ot.  fdrrw  ir***™" 
^iriwvni/arva  mV£,  17m  8i  <npaXX<TM«V*»'  T»i  *r«oiroi'<  19  «rtrv)^e«** 
wi/ntp  iru'trct  Ti^iruin  ri/v  0«ok,  cr^WAAurrm  2U  «4  dirowtir  rorrt  ty  n*1 
OVOt'at  *tf*  TOT  tfcov. 

[1  7]  fr  C  l%w»  tt)k  &ir«XuTpuru<  Std  -nH  ai^aro*   avroi,  tV  *♦*»*■ 

)0  TTfipOTfTWJlrtTWI. 

dnuKurpwJvi  (7)  Avt/aktiv  yiirnu  twv  aiytaAirfTtur  jrni  yotyuV 

voAc/imhg-     ycyowjun-  $«   &wi  tw   wvAc^uue   Tip    ZftOOTl    io?  *iiwx  «• 

xa3  raw  far'  aurov  ffovtytfuc  nVvu/um,  a«I  ftui  mGra  ■*a**>pSt^cv  tm-»k*Tp** 

110  *ai    toC  ^layopafofrof   yj*af   "^o    t^i<    itira\AorpMu0iVruc   aiVm'    fcilafr 

13  «M»»«cc »  ow  £  2<>rrr/p  to  t'r</i  »}/iu»'  Ayrpo**  rd  favrov  a'/ia-    Stortp  o****  ~ 

diroXurpumr  01A  rov  aZj&arot  uuiou,  ttjv  a^cmr  rwr  irapairTc#/t<iTM». 

rp  •iiroXvrpwaci  iwcrai  Vj  £+r<nf  tw»  iraf airrw^dTwr,  rptr  Jjnjjbif»fr 
tiya  m«  fcjt^f^ui'^  a6ffi  yuVfrtfai  a£#T«aiC  Tfl/»affTwuaru»K.  rp**W  •• 
«$To\irrp*>0yrau    w*ac    o«    *u(    p.yKin    <T>*a*    vto    t£    <uwioA«r«<wfi  * 

XiijYttv  mVoi",  /it*  iiii/if A/ui  /iintjfh'tfitv  Xafhiv  ti)r  &ptft\f  rwr  ttMrMto* 
Mil  ^<paff(V^cW«%  ujtu  ffti  r/xii'^uiruir  *ijV  ua*u*^"«*s  /n^7/$<rru  cur'  ritf^W 
nai  Tat  Aotn-at  a^KTCS- 


[i  8]  kotA  t^  irXoCrot  Ttj«  x^Ptro*  *»«^<»fl  ^«  4*<pio**owr  tls  4||t*t 
*S       6   Kov<ri»5  rl  iarl  %&?n\  icn  ctca>t*i«»i  *ai  ur*.  il  Spruxn,   mu  ctTV^ 

IV  I  4   1  Coi.i.  30,34;  Jo.  *!v6      w.  t/.  i  Cor.  ir  4.  Eph.  U  3       tj.  «/ E* 
3ud  30        35.  Eph.  ii  5,  9  ;  1  Cor.  ii  13 

IVll<:  *MS 


DOCUMENTS 


239 


n«  «.f«»->ciuj»  akj  mmhSmomta  bmApkui  rA  u^>tiA«  a-Acujyut  ^srai  upoAjryur 

**%*  •vyXBkV"''r'"'Tl   rj  XP**^  •H*o5cirfforj.      cti  6i  9tiapZ*v  »£*  oik  *i'*  **  njlki- 
»*T4    TWY    rf«    MlpOV    "I1*     '***    MlMOfCUl    AoIa*    ijtAKAAr^dHNAi    «fc    mulW,   TOr 
»X«vTOr  rifl  renr  Qtov  %&P 1TO*  <7W»oo<  «r,  *ni  **  ^wcpitf  fftvo"**  oiV**  cri  roi*  30 
JrAirrov?   <rai    «**A«*TTmt,  /laAuyra  TfWt  £jl><  .*    .VullMKam  roTt  W«©«"    •"< 

t*  *cic  ?«*»  MM  atfrov,  t^  irapavTw^aTi  tow  'ItfpufjA  «%u*jf/4Wixi  dxo 

»~»yt  Tttr***^  ^3>7i»rvT7rut  4V«  Tip*  «r<or7/*uiv     ?ri  S*  /taAAsjv  Tor  t/Xouto»'  ttj$ 
Jt  ^opi)To<  tti/Tot  ^t  intplcotuatv  »\%  rrn-s  fiaraptcvs fiti{av  (Xv)  ti«  naraw>rJ<Tai 
£**w^I»  ri  87*  oiaat*  oii  *rr*A"TC  *pt«oi*tN,    mJ  ru  cic  a  AviO|iivfciN  RfffMl  35 
nAWiivii,  *tu    tu    x«f>*    r*ru   «xt   xairt    Aryo/i«Voi>  «Vr*atf««   XiVc   Ima   qi«:  «'ri«   "Ui 
>(4MN,   "*A  K*j  AT  TO!  U  HWIN  |h  WON.      O&TDf  £2  4  JTU«  TrXeUTO*  TTJ*  xdplTOf 

tw#»is  fa  <wpw«"W  «**  Tuw  iyiov*.  dwo  Tiro*  apx?*  iWnopitforwc*^ 
«r3Wh  Aai  xA»;r'i'i'D^»i'ov,  i?Tm  iSvrj^iAnn^iniyici'nv  koi  <nyi7rnfic*T#u'(>/i*i7Jv 
ri  cY»o.  I    nTX&DHV  Tuir  irtKitttirjiuviuv.  ?/  uxuXciirufuroi'  4aTu  ^o 

9%  *>-'<\^/i*toy   xotid'  vtUra   to   c7ri/3aAAoKrn.      <i    /&if  olw  oVoA««rmTo   tit,  m. 
••W  «K7  yivovr  &v  Tpb*  tAf  Toiovroi*  17  ^aptc*    il  tti  rA  vap'  aitov  AvtXXivws 
Wo}7^X«'y(M  ir  Tw  uxotrroAiAw  m  )jpic  AjTuf  h  «mi  cmc  of  ««"  4r<miOM. 

IV. 

9  ;  ir  xioT|  ff**>i«  «tu  $porq«i  y^wpiaa-j  tjiiip  tA  jiOffT^pi«*»  too 
oiroO  ««tA  ttjm  «oio-t*nw  aurov  Ijm  npo/9«ro  iv  auVy  <i«  oUovofuaf 
"••  ■ktipwpaTw  rAr  Aaifwr.] 

["OpiytV^  f  t/«ti']  U3 

»»'  ro  irrfcT]  ao^t'o  unl  /icra  tovto  t»  to  ^pot^jtfCi ;   Kixprjuu  rj  A«'£ci  mii 
W^    /y   r^j   So0^..  d^iii/icvo^   airo  roG   nica  c<xha  rtdpi  K^pivi  kai  m<i 

i'c  t}jh  Ai'anA,      €»  T«l  i/vv  fitutvorjirt  tu  /3Acrru/t«vu   nai   T*Va  fu  iy 
wfole  ^  mii  tfa  aiT.T.i'  ;i^  ^Acrd^tva,  #rai  «cara*f^/iiiT.'o'n?  ry  Aoy«p  i&^  ra  5 
**P»ill  «a*  io*u  ra  o/KiTit  i£trd£ix  rijv  ift^ui*  J  ra  ttiiitu  Trc7ri>ti/R«k  i  ®«&< 

li»)  htipXhta  coo'ias. 


17.  txc   vii  41 


18.  Rem.  viii  iS      31,3a.  Eph.  il  it  (Rom.  ix  4)       35.  1  Cor. 
36.  Jo.  kvii  jtr  13  3».  Col.  ii  ig  43.  1  GOT,  *v  10 

y  P»-  cii:  [«*r)  14 


W34,  x^^>*w  Gregf :  wtar&Triiot  (probably  from  the  pr^cedlnr  line)  MS 
••"Co-'  «V  r/i  ««ro»*+r««  Crcff  :  ftu^ov  rir  «awt^oai  IIS  3S.  *»i  Tt»-ot  <V)ftc 

*&:  11  Mill ly  <Uo  fib  «>X9**  »*>«  ^o*A^in  of  line  J4  bcinf  the  SwnU  of  the  first 
ftftaitMa  U  co«4riol  w»tb  :hc  dytoi  of  lt«<  38,  all  Chrwliaiu  '  fruu  Llic  Uciuui uK  * 
«»*i»di  .Turner) 

V  |.  0.f  . .  .  Ulf  1  Am  .  .  .  XIm  MS  7.  C4  jof  A»  UifUiru  Grrgff :  vaaar 

»4Ui»  MS 
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<UV  tun*  nm  aroy^Ta  r*  *©>  «*»«^m  <f  wtWrj  «*o+t?  c*I 
0  yovXfcu    TtV    ^n    to    iriijtn     Tn&m    n|Mi/)mw,     *nr<uw'oini    &    «i 

<r«4if  ■•!  4p«"W  yvwoiVa?  A***»  **  "w^P^  ▼**  •cXi^r^  *r««i  4 
*nTn*eyi/K<i>i«Vfc>c  /laAAor  ^  >i\r/£«  ilfnyutif  iVn  yip  «ai  «V  <-r<^4p  f^f 
Uui-A^  rui  ro4<  irofiT\i^ttfrt  ouVji  ri  btorT^pior  to?  &<or.  aAA*  rr«  «V  fin 
ij  <»«4^  ywupilrTiuwaKrotttTy^ii  «4f»or:  7»w*wti  **i  |*  »/pofc  rpp^i— >■■ 
o>n  ©fo  W  u.i)  xpw  r^r  tvTTo-w  Tuvrw*-  4AA?  Am#TT©X^  ***  «ioy^w 

ap/i^«  tw  irari  f«V  rover  effn*  ex0090'  ***  ew«u»or  W(^t  r%  !***• 
corou  *Jt  *x°f lTMff*v  Vs*  '*  *»  ^Ya*ni^n?.  '*  V  ,X°fWF  *V  *—*"»— 
lid  tow  olfMTOC  aiWou,  Tf|r  a^""*  t%*  To^airrMtt arwk,  koto,  rdr  tU« 
ao  Tiff  X*PIT**  •frro«  ^«  <if«p(«rox«r«f-  fit  V4*  ***  w<Sotj  **»♦£•  *♦*  4f»r* 
o^aM  varairaiVrac  Tip  ratiYoH  100  ToVar  (WrroA^i-,  «V  oAAik  VtT*  *•"* 
<fowv?wrTfu  ro  y»*%tp£o"a*  ^»**  to  uuorripior  to%>   9e\r^paroc  airno  c«*i  ■* 

tUOOHiac    AUTOO,    WOT*    TO     *T    TTO>T|    O^IO.     «<L<    ^pOK^Ck      JI7     tycpp#*  » 

Vfwpioas    t^|ur    r>    ifcUOTTjpiov    too    GcXt/JIOT*?    airroO    dAA«    ToTt    JJif 

>5  *xapiT*o-«  yap  7uai  V*-  t^  4yain)|Uvy  *f  TaVrj  r.^  .'a.Tot-  oo^'a  solff  >W 

^povijo-fi  o  OtoV  dLAAa  Ba3  4v  tw  fjyairTj/iirvi  ^o»t^  rfjr  dwoXfTpwitfU* 

US  atuoroi    rov    Xfjurrtiv,   iv    ndufl    o-L>$ia    cat   4porT)cr«i    ro£    t^,^   iA*i^ 

tqCto'    HOI  />•  *a»7J  cofia  at'-rov  koi  ^pOf^o*«»,  tctivmhoimv  tk  tdiow*1"* 

TopaimujiQTw*'.  ir</HiTcr«ioin-ot  afoofi  «'(  *}t"'*v  roi*  vXovtov  tti$  «4«tTH*** 

ja  Vr  iidoT|  oo^ia  «ai  ^poniaf*'    (Xtt«p  ruvra  tctou/kc,  yvwptVot  ^*»  to  fir* 
piov  tou  9«X^iiaT0f  qotow  KftT*.  T?|f  <u5o«ta>  awTOu. 

«nir  PU  p  col  7  rftnrtpn  AvayvfXTK,  ToioTmK  rfTooo6SJo*<rou  Xoy^d  ^A«rr 
fwrvS  Ty  ivi+rytii}  fwi/fcV%iif»OTC  pwiuCWiiM  Aft!  tu?  i{iu> JkoiwT^a  V  iu  1 1  >■■!»■" 
Iv  wo>||  tb  iavrw  ff«4£o  K«i  tpo^Mi  o  »*o*  rj^*a«    ^o^fyac,  yr«f%r«l" 

j<(  uutrrffptor  tou  9rXf|U4iTOC  aurou.  fva  yAp  Aiitj^i^O'  yi^MM<ra4  to  »r**y* 
rov  &tXrjuiuri>$  aurou  kui  tovto  ^upyViu  l(wx**vwfjL4vt  rent 4  T*Fc*yo» 
T«piwci*/4fv<»t,  Trd<rrjs  oot^iat  Bcofi  ojAOi^/40uo-i|e  >)^*  X/*!&y*0'*  «•  ^* 
to  twv  fti-trrrjfHutr  rWiua  M  tuj»'  (3«:W  Ktu  rifro^n^rwv  jrru  *»it  fgJ^* 
qb&i»«tr  «*c   toXAoiW  7Tttf<iA<ij*/3ai-fTa4i  o^Xot^n  rot*   ir«pj    roW  frwtfnro^e1* 

4o  OtX^juiTi  toC-  ®<ou  utiffrrjp.'oo  /xcT***  **  yty  ffoAi'  -Afji?^  ^  XF**T<rf 
tov  Hcou  KiKpvTrnu  toU  ^o/?vvp<roie  a^ToV,  Mt6wt  fjtr^ri*.  ^  AafiA  ic  •■• 

TO  nAMHOC    TMC    XpllCTOTMTOC  COy,  Kr,»«,  HC  iKfYTAC  TOlC    <>oOoym<noii 

faforqerw    £2    «t    Buutttim    *TfiOQpOpibl     fax    '  7po*<9«mf  /    £<    Mm** 
wpoopur^ov  T7K  irotfoVo-i*  y&Wo"6W    wtnx  otov  kotu  ^r   tA 


J»,  15.  JA-  "  Cor.xiii  9 
41.  !'s.m  jo^xxxJ  19) 


\4   Phi!,  iii  iwt  Etxlu*.  xxvll  8 


J6.  PW.-A 


>-35:  SSfi«  ■         43  -♦$  i   «5«ao 


A j.  Tun  biiittorrm  mTaXnnfi6vui>  (mm  Phil,  iii  f3  0uu«w  Ai  c«  «o2  m**+A+f*  — 
Erclui.  ERVfl  S  I, Turner.  Suvte)  :  rov  Somavmn  »araXa^tficr^^  KobioaM  1  •*' 
Ao<>h<>toi  «»nAn^(irt)V  MS 


DOCUMENTS 


*4« 


••si"    yiy*+fcu   ror  mpoopurpMV,  Kuril  oi  tuvtu   ifori  rip-  mpt  ur  xpo«ip«r«  45 
Wpft&wir    afatMpmiv    nt-t     (Vn«ii\i>iAiV     ic/il     11c    i/iynv    ip^ppivvtv    rov 
9f&*jHfrp.oi    o&tv  *m   rpt/rcfXif  aUk  yiypuma*  to  4f  AytiirYj    iipoouu/u*  VJaau<; 
«t?  ui<4«9iaf,  ^iVciwi-  5c  rarA  t^v  «o'&ociar  aoTOu  f|**  wpo«6«To  cV  outc. 

ifrratrriw  6V  rt  fori  to  *\iipwpa  Twr  Kaipwr'  tovtuj  o'i  ira/Kuarai  ti« 
vX^pu^ui  toi-  xf",ou  *«^Vi  Tii  a&rf  Xrj6pHG*  IIutAw>,  ot«  a»"  hao<  id  itfripCMM  50 
't*  XfW*,  «J*«icT«iA<»i  iV  6<fe  ton  virtu  aytoy.  wrrcp  &  £  KOipo*  toO 
*~vp«Aa/?CAV  nj?  varpyar  *rijtrti'  roV  nA'/po^A4*'*'  ycroiicrw  «V  »/Aa*iu  aropof 
»A»^a  ap  Ttw*  oi'opu^oiro  roi;  ^paroi-  aorov  ^  TOO  *a*AW  aiVou,  otT«t>f 
^■r  *Xi)pwpuri  twc  Kiupwv  yivmr  hv  o  &a  rwv  ^cpauirujv  iVi  tt/v  tcAcioYt/tu 
P^oW  mu  tr<K^cmwr  KuratT>;</u*  «ri  to  Airuirtfut  ra  jryuuip^AAOU  koa  irpor<pct-  55 
/Am  tTo  n>v  &m  roi«  nyu>i*  Aa/jfctV. 

4  vi. 

1    IO  A»»air«$a><m£aoe$ai  tA  ttciitu  fr  Xpicrv  tA  «"iri  tol*  eupOHMC 
tA  rfwl  tt^«  yfy,  «V  oJtw. 

to  oVojia  ttJc.  '  «3»ua<q5uAimw<7co>c  '  cZfnrrtu  lw\  twv  rpaTtZ(i)riKwr  *ui  Ta»r 
AlpnW    o-vaauV^iaVauvo,!'    Aoyuir    nut    <i«    IV    AC^aAatOf    irvvayopiviav 
2unw*-  KOJ  fnsfti  »j  X^tptiov,  odrv  oTo/ioi  xai  T«i'  AtniaroXuv  hriixvOa 

mtfy^r&at  rrj  A«£«.  iruAAuV  yap  uvruiy  Aoytor  T'/c  ofcovoitias  T«r  cV  5 
«^OK«t  <«i  Jtouojcrcwi  tw  cVi  yf/v  rdvrwv,  arc  fi-os  rov  tn>AATaKTO«  KGa/tou 
iMpWtvy^ai'OKrt.ii',  rrriiTv<riVTr»iF  *ai  ffWTOOVTWW  «k  iv  Awariktvua. '  (li'«A<»i>«- 
A%iwo*i<  *  V-TrrF  cV  tw  XpioTw.  ov  tiuiuK  yup  01  KaranipparurfioX  rZr  oUwv- 
A^H"'*^'!'  «w  ©J  <a(T  «va  Ao*yoi  tur  Itoutavfuvtap  t'urtv  Iv  Ty  TOU  *5tm*  Aoyui 
■■Jfy  2<M^»y  afirov,  dAXa  mi  tj  aVaxc^aAatWic  ko*  (iVay  «"ffoi  t«)  crvyne^a-  10 
**M7tt  rarrwr. 

vyvi'r.  ini   ioi(  ten>Hi(MRCi  aoc  w^*Xjjo)CON  cm  6Vin»c  nciAA**.      M^aAator  «• 
W^craA,  Mf  olpai.  lira  rov  mii  T-7K  K«^<tA.Tp  i/putv  uffoi-ra  f^cif  «V  avry  MB 

§  VII. 
Eph.  t  1 1  [tou  tA  TniKTa  impyour-Tot  «afA  rrj^  0ou\i)»-  toG  d«Xi')fiaro$  outou.] 

I  'Upiynijv  tprjutv]  110 

UVO     |mmi    '"     *">l*'v    Kill    7T/WTTC*     Kai     cVtTlAcU    TUVTU     ITUKTtt    UttfA     T^l-     tSlW 

^0»KJf  too  G«Aiip*vrot  wjtov  cV«pytV  o^Sir  ya/>  rfirriv S  ^VKarai  avVov  miTJtrat  **7 
wp*»$a{  n   Tapii  tt\*  Qaukty  too  BcX^uqtos  oJtoO     iriivrwv  ytip  ttptirti  *ai 


<A  G*L  *v  4  VI  li    lleb    vuj   1  13.    F«Im.  xtxv  (xxxii)  9 

45.   m«4  W  p«M  i  ««ri  II  m»m  MS:    prrhap^  ^rri  3«  r*Cr«  (cvfDptrc  I.  4^1, 
AMI  46.   »■"  :   ■CrMS  VI   1.   T»«nit,'4r.«Lr;    r^anvVuBW  US 

VOL.  in.  R 
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5  ay>x«t    Twr    o\iur.        urn    o<    TO    irtftntfKtfifUrOv    v    IIutAo*    TOfuvrrtjay    T*r 
tvtfTftiu*>  row  W#nf'  hotA  to  ttiXyjfia  ftuTOtJ  ytviifit'nitr,  irpnrro-t«  rml  <9fXrj/iJircf 
lV  0ovX^e.      jrarrwr  yi^  aiuAAop  o  @eirt  /icru  ftvvkrj*   lutiu  irou*.    ow*y 
vrfrra  cwj-yc  i  KftTO.  t^ji*  fiouXV  tow  OAt'ijaoto*  aurov. 

j  VIII. 

Eph.  I  It.  /r  J  vat  ujuif  aKOYOflurc*  [to*  Xoyot-  rqi  AAvflu*!,  TO 
cJayyAtoi'  rrj?  ffhm]pta«  uputy,  fe  *  Hal  vio-rt frame  iM*4po,yiat}riTi  ™ 
wtiipaTi  to,*  rfiray-ycAia*  tw  aytV] 

<r  £  (flr/Aovori  Xpurrfy )  trp^K  frYpoie  lUouVnuri  koI  6ji«i«  dsouuarnt  **r 
Trj*  &\i]9ctat  Xoyok,  otnrtp  oAt/0«oh  Aoyot  TO  <u«yy/X*<>i'  *<**«  Ttje.  o*wr»)pL^ 
i'i|ulifc\  (rf*  C)  «ai  mffTiuVann  /o^payitr^TjT*  tw  irMiifian  T*j«  JirayycXiac  *Y 
5  dytw.  oi»£«i  oV,  J«s  xjjos  t*/*  ^fKurif.  to  o€iT€fjuv  if  if  TruptA.au*",  ow«p  *" 
QiTiov  ytywrjrtu  tov  ookcik  0V4,  KfHjiafUvov  to*  Sc«»'OT//*aToc,  »/  iTtrnwrti1) 
</t/wiu*tc  ofa  ciraoji'emu.  oty(  mV«>  &  /^a*  ?A*y*  SiJ  m  Tur  rpi  9^. 
0V0  ttji  jtoAAtJs  rr«oi  ro»  'Iiraow  Ayd7njt  Tor  IJuiiAoK  ot'iixcVrunx  ut«*' 
/K/in^uVii  «ai  wo^rc/Hi  irap«A»c6Vr*te,  wenrep  *ai  *»i  «ri)  f*  $  *°^  Trior«uo,a»T«t 
10  JrrTiv  2£fiy  noTtt  to  £»*  w. 

rtfrV  8>    kotA    rove  'K^«mov<    fori,    awowwvj/xotos    airofipjrw*'    Aoywt 

i^iryov^icvov  raw  IUi-aov,  to  acoiW  I*  w  Kfli  uuiu*   dcouoarrfc,  row  Xoyo* 

■rtj$  dA»j8<iu<;      01V  oT/im  yi/»  tow  roC  joi/n'y/uiTOc  /irtaiu  dx^Koorac,  «ai  to\% 

Auyow  Tuir  Trpayirt£ru>r  f*ij  Jroj[>«iA»^ora«,  &  o\»jyi/0"«i  «x*  Tpa»{«i)  <lva.irrv§ti, 

if  •'mown-  toi*  Xoyor  ri)S  dXT|0#ta?.      &tmf>ipu  yap  o  A.oyo«  ko*  to  »>j^i'y/'n1  1'* 

fiat  ^v  dAAou  6  IlavXiK  SiBdirKU  Xtywv,  mi  *i  fturoc  muy  i*>  '«  >Mr*W  M*  ""T  °^* 
»n  nciOoic  co$'uc  AOrwc  *A\'  cn  Anoi<>I<i  itncyuatoc  k*I  ♦YfaiKnK'  «w«  yif» 
lraparqfnjrinv  oti  trtptw  \iyii  tlvat  ritv  Xt'jyov  eatrrou  toi*  mj^i/y^ATOC  /avroi-. 
i£trairr{oy  &l  hat(ci)  Jv  JAAp  VttwttoAp  A(«t)Ta^t)  r''  <*khkoi'h*i  rtrai  ton 
•OAofON  fhC  *AMeci*c,  «*a  to  irapurr//>T7/itt  Axptpitrrtpov  mita  to  flovkypu  To* 
HniiAou  f'..u  ») 
120  iAAa  ( ir^ov  to  jmk  '  cvoyye'AiOK '  OKO/ui^Tai  naparrifjtjriov ,  {  mipaTVptyT^ov  ) 
««  Knt  TOff  npotTTtStfLtvas  nuTw  A.c£oc,  olof  KAt*  t6  fy*rf*AtO»«  «0Y,  7  *p^« 
TOY  rf*rrtAiov  'Imcoy  XpiCTUY.  ^  tf*rr^AiON  *iuwion»  t)  tuaYyAio**  tt|s  ffturripias 


Vill  16.  1  Cor.  ii  4      19,  Col  i  s      aj.  Rom.  ii  i<S,  xvi  35,  a  Tim,  ii  8 ;  Marc,  i  1 

■J4.  Apoc  xiv  6 

VIII  2-10:  659CO        11-J9:  559 «  5&011 


VIII  4.  Iff  I  f>m  MS  14.  T/Mu-n":  t/m»^  MS  19,  l^raidir  W  «W 

«I  «'i-  £\Ap  ivivraAp  KfiToi  ?rf  (from  Jerome  559  r  560  a  '  qiucrnmuo  dilifcntius  ubi 
fcliti  scriptuu  ait  quod  ')  Turner:  i(trwtrior  8)  ml  if  dAAjj  JnirroAp  xari)  Td  MS 
2i.  tl\Ad  iroi;  t6  uii-  foayY'Aiar  Aro^iCfTai  vaparriprjrifv,  raparr^fjitnv  ti  nit  toi 
(Jerome  560*  '  ubi  quoqur  cunngelium  nominnium  M')  Turner:  dxxa  toOto  piv 
tintYftXiof  Cvofid^trai  wafUTtj^iiinf  Ri  xai  r6t  MS 


*■*  T&atoiv    rj  airkutt   '  cuayy«*A*ov,*  wtnrtp   orar   Wyr;    r<pl    rot    Aoi*u  25 
o  HnvAoc,  oy  A  «ttjjnoc  /h  1$  rf*fT«^q>  &u  raco'in  t<un  tatMCfAi 

c^paytfcnu  &  r*f  nvwita-n  TTJt  4nc.yy4\ln%  t%3  aylv  7rii*  u  dxouVaf  To*  rrj« 
dAf^eiai  Xoyo»»,  <>vt*  tvayyiXuw  tyjs  <rwrr)ptaf  row  <Uot'ovro+  «at  TnorcvokTOO/ 

<"'U     Ct      KUI      WiOT«OOOfc      /uV»     f*ff      iffl     TOO*OvrOf      Si      JTpOAijfTIOt.     U*      dl(OV«ir      Tor    .\v> 

X*p^  rijt  dXt]9«i"c5.  oifS'  wrux  aV  ^w/nj<rat  tt/k  too  irv<ufia?ot  {trayycXia* 
mi  dyioo  4T«£paytoa.  {J()tic  IcttIy  aAijQCK  {icTVTuxrK  Kal  rpdvtaXK  Toirrwv 
1  Tptnti    ixtxTTUx^rGat    auJ    TpunjL'O&u     vro     rev     TT|f     InayycXka?     uyiov 

^ijtittVo*'  &  tail  il  7tov  t'firrrm  m*«wu.a  tirayycXias  Aytov,  tail  ti  Ik&kWov  35 
€*  fi  wxeujia  rfjs  ^TrayyeXJas  to  ayiot*.      oZ/uu  toiVuv  ot*  dtrrtp  to  rrvrv^xa 
to  ■■yior,  ycw^ioov  /W  tiw,  iytoy  tom?,  icat  ro  n**Y»*A  Tr/^  cchJuac  tro$6v, 
*u  t4  nmrM*  tjis  CTufctioC  cnrwTOK,  ovtui  icai   t6   irrcu^a    n"|S  iirayYtXius 
4%i  «W9  »}Aif  **  *!?  oroyycAi?. 

[l    14]    5   do-nr    dppapw*  rr\s    icXupoKOfiios    T^ji«v,   «!«    d*oXt/Tpwo,i»>   rijt  40 
•ipiTO*^a€*K(  rU  Iwueor  rrfc  Soft)*  aurou, 

{irrrjo**^  <i  irai  0  /trTt^w**  ayiou  T-fcv/iaTo«  /*<Tc'x<i  TOW  irveuparo?  njt 
rtayYcXiac,  4}  yjOVOQ  0  d*ouca$  Xbyou  AAt|G«i(i$  «Vtov  luay^'Xtou  awTT)ptaC, 
>u  ■tor«u*o\.  uvriie  Aa/t/^accc  id  tt|S  irrayyeXfo*  Kvctpa  iyio**-  rri  Si 
«4  rovro4V   ^rrwrT>}(ru)^«',  <t   iris  4  /wtV^wk  oTrwcnrore   tVC^iara   aywv   <xcl  43 

fw  dppopw^a  tt)c  KXrjpovofuae.  fiiXnov  Ik  vmTv  ori,  *><nr<p  M  tJik 
ir»n»rovf4<m;»'  n  koX  &&6vt%uv  AppafJuvt*  kkta  -n/v  ilruAoytav  r^i  tiwotttos 
to*  5\ov  Aff/vptov  dtoorai  &pfKif$u>v,  ovrws  xara  rryi'  dvaXoyi'aF  ru*'  ^dorou 
TjMyWMtfUXwv  nyttw  fi*\\nvn*iV  liyrirtiiif  ^rrtiiTrti  dppQ^ut'  Tift  iXitparOflfat, 
«t  iini  tow  uftfxi(3vift}\  tor  Ot»Kiif*«»'of  nuTumtif  dtu^ropuf  Trfi  Ouro/itwi  tov  f|0 
fyfmfiuvos  rtal  c.f/pafjiivo';  ffc^y]")  &v  &Trtxf>t]vatrOa.t  irtpi  tr Actovot  Kal  <AaTTO»^c  lfll 
ffArjfrfjrtyliaC  T^C  AriUKtlUCNHL  TP(C  XpUTTOV  tTVyKktJpOVVflOK, 

&nr<p  Si  o  AppuPwv  rr\*  «XT]puvo^ius  ot-yi  «^w  re  r)^a-r  ^u«Tt»'  (^r  yif> 
4wfflT»  to  imujia  rrjt  ivayytXiat  i.iri  t&  &yiov,  a  dppa^uf  rr}v  iiruyyf.Vuiir), 
ovrwt  tJ  xX^xM'ijfua  oy#t  Ifadiv  lart  tol  KAr/pOKOfiotrTi^,  dAA'  iv  ry  ff  toC  J5 
nAqpcto^ovrrof  »cai  rj}  ^VXV  ovrov-  Mtv  yap  rCtv  <{w^cv  crvy*piVc<rCtu 
AtVurtu  T<A<urrrfr<  roi*  dcuipot'vroc  kclAAtj  2o*/nac  K«i  Aoyoc  ®(o0  irat 
'AA*r&uii. 

twto  >Wrroiy<  to  TTfcuiMi  Trj*  /vaYY'Xiaf  to  Syioi',  ow<^  fow  dppapui-  nft 
•Xiyfovofuat  r)^iWr,  «Vi  Tot-  ira/xSvfOf  fi/Sorai  toT*  4yiot«,  fm  dTroXuTp«$^o*i  rio 


30a  s  Cor.  viii  1 R  tf,  }S.  Is.  xl  a  53.  Col  i  j, 


MTiwa  MS  p.  0<£payila  ;  ff^pofifta  MS 

4*1:  ffeCuaxf .  ^iMS 


mrrriwat  Cramer  :    «Uou0ai 
iJTii  Turner;  «frn  MS 
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mu    -r«piiroLT]8£(Ti    ry    ©cy,    Karapri{dp€voi    «t*    Jhratror   Tijf    W$tj$    ra 

©€OV. 

to  Si  <  it  faturor  tt|s  S6^i|t  cutto*  rpof  rf  ds-oScSo/jivqi  ovranu  <ca 
rotovro  S^Xouv,  '  hrl  tw   ^rcuvciv  Tip*  8o^dv  rov  ©cov  c'murroc*   kvv  /io*  t 

65  vrtvpa  -njs  ^xayyeXias  XnjLpavwv  dppapdra  Tiff  KXi)porofuas,  ixrrcpov  S 
aunT*  t^k  KXrjpovofuar*  ov  fUrrot  (0*9  5k  tw  vroroijcroi  tnfpaa'ctrBai  Ik  T17 
AJfuiy)  w*  xpy&ovwK  tov  ©cov  twv  cVawouVrtirt'  tt/v  oo£ay  avrou,  AAA"  w 
fieyuTTciv  dya6W  mpiyiyofUvmv  rots  nBtuprjKOcrt  to  ctoo'ctov  tt/s  So^  toi 
©cov  jcoi  fify  Sura/i*v(ois)   o-uavay  avro,  aAA    del  xpo«  T^y)   tvtf>pcuv*a6a 

70  cV  ry  i/xniv  avro  ytvo/uvot?. 

J.  A.  F.  Gregg. 

66-70 :  561 k 

66.  vworo+,om  :  6worofj<rai  MS  69.  8^0/Wyoi j  :  Zvmptrwr  MS         ry :  r6  MS 

(7o  Ar  continued.) 
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NOTES  AND  STUDIES 


ON  SOME  MSS  OF  THE  WRITINGS  OF 
ST.  ATHANASIUS :  Part  II. 

IV.  We  come  now  to  a  MS  the  genealogical  relations  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  determine. 

B:  saec   xiv:    Basel,    University    Library,   A    III    4    (Graece   32) 

'jUhanntU,  Cyrilli,  Joh.  dnmasceni ,  Theodurcti  opuscula  ' :  described  by 

Omoat  (Cat.  del  martuscrits  grets  des  Bibliothiques  de  Suisse,  Leipzig, 

:SS<S)  as  '  xiv*  sieclc:  bombycin.  vi— 607  feuillets:  340  stir  251  tnillim 

fl  measured  13JX10  inches]:   D.  rel.  peau  de  truic  gaufree.'    The 

number  of  the  folios  is  incorrectly  given  1  the  last  is  indeed  numbered 

607,  but  that  following  169  is  wrongly  numbered  190,  and  the  mistake 

t$  continued.    The  folios  an*  arranged  in  quaternions. 

On  ihc  first  of  six  leaves  (numbered  A  .  .  .  F)  which  precede  the  first 
treats  is  written  'Ex  libris  Bibliothccac  Acadcraiac  Basilicnsis,'  and 
(lower  down)  '  Hie  thesaurus  incomparabilit  beati  Athanasii  est  fratium 
■  Vaiorum  doinu*  Basiliensis,  tandem  redditus  a  Kapnione  an. 
fttmcXIL1  Below  this  again  are  the  figures  1559.  Omont  (Catalogue 
above  quoted)  write*  '  La  meilleure  partie  de  ccs  mss.  |hc  i*  referring 
to  fbc  Basel  collection]  provient  d'une  collection  famcusc,  ccllc  du 
cardinal  Jean  de  Raguse  (t  1443),  fortnee  des  le  xv«  siecle  et  leguee  par 
ccprtfbt  aux  domfafc  ibu  de  BAlc.' 

Two  scribes  certainly  ftjcrhaps  three :  I  was  unable  to  decide)  have 
been  at  work  on  this  MS.  The  first  wrote  (possibly  the  *(**& :  pro- 
bably nut  the  luahla  following)  to  the  end  of  treatise  6,  the  last  words 
of  which  occur  at  the  top  of  fol.  t$$  b.  The  rest  of  the  leaf  has  been  left 
blank.  The  second  begins  at  the  top  of  134*5,  and  finishes  at  the  end 
of  fol.  165  6,  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  treatise  ;  he  writes 
also  foil  196'  0-4 1  fl  a,  I  5,  and  330  4-350  a  (treatises  30-26  inclusive : 
Use  t went) -sixth  ends  near  the  bottom  of  250  a:  the  last  four  lines 
arc  left  blank  f.  All  the  rest  is  written,  I  think,  by  the  first  scribe  except 
foil.  193  ff-195  *,  which  may  be  the  work  of  a  third.  The  changes  after 
133  £,  165  <&,  195  £,  and  229  b  occur  at  the  end  of  quaternions ; 

•  Should  have  been  numbered  176;  ««  above. 


i97>(")  CptscoU     n    ad 

t99>l")EptaioU  Catkio 

<-*«*>•«,  new  SiK 
bnoo  • 


*j*    fjjOcatiudc 

47*  0) 

6»«  <4)£fN«olft  ad  Epaacogoa 

72 «    (5)Ondo!ocMtTaAhKaofi. 

98  «    W  Orabo  n  oooCnAhaooo.  xoo  a  (13)  Rcfotario 

134  «    (7)  Oratio  111  coati*  An  Melctii. 

■not.  joo>(u)  Eptstofe  ad  Ep«tce* 

155 «    (S)DeIacarmt>ooe  electa  203**15)  Cotura       Apoffimnw 

traAriaaos.  liber  II. 

*  There  H  *  pUuuitiWB  la  cceocxioa  with  iW  neabennj  of  ih*  ■««■»«" 
whkk  I  tanocx  interpret.  Al  thr  bscoa  of  1176  tbe  •afmatvre,  which  41 1— 
her*  tor  i*r  «rn  era*  at  the  end.  u  «*■  «  at  the  b*f»n*«ft>  0/  Uk>  -rrrtrrn-n  ha 
(*•■  «r»Md.  I  haw  trmc«4  a  tiipnftog  with  th*  tigaatwrea  of  iW  h—Iiimh  ■  ■ 
the  e*4  «4  fol.  4U*  UkJoWvc      TV  cuutOui   bn  Jeered  (OBoTelhr^ntetM 

ft*c  pUccvUck.  Tbusoftfol.  16$  A,  ct  has  heca  written ovex n,  aad oa  foL  niM 
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1         hi 

M. 

309*  (16)  Coot™       Apollinarium 

J^MM^'   Diadochi  contra 

liber  I 

Arianos. 

"$*U/),*r  **    PT""    r<"'    ^twyy*- 

299^          Bpfltob  ad  Epicteturn 

X('ov  r»i  'Or  A*  iTrrn  \rfyor. 

(title      and      opening 

*.r^.(^/rr;fltf,xxvi  649). 

words). 

:icfl|i$)Uc     Pmtatt    (Jtffyi^ 

399*  (37)  Expogitio  Fidei. 

xxviii  304-6  onfy). 

301  a  (38)  Tornua  ad  Anliochcnos. 

■via (19)  Epistola    ad     Marcclli- 

304  a  (39)  Contra  Sabcllianos. 

nura. 

310  a  (40)  Quod  unus  sit  Christus. 

)}9*(2o)  Dc  Virginitatc. 

312  a  (41)  Epistola   ad    Maximum 

*J$*(ai)  Dc  Comrnuni  Essentia 

philosophum. 

Patris  et  Filii  cl  Spui- 

313  b  (41)  Kciuiatiu       bypa 

tus  Sancti. 

Mclctii. 

U*a(aa)  Dc     I  ncamatinnr    Del 

314  a  (43)  Epistola  Catholics. 

I                        Vcrbi(.VJfwc,xxviii8Q). 

314  £  (44)  Sermo    contra     omncs 

•♦** (33)  [Pontif.  Rom.  ct  Atha- 

hacreses. 

nasii     Epp]     Libcrli 

3lt)  &  (as)  Dc    decretis    Nicnenae 

Ep  is  tola. 

synodL 

Mj*(?4)  Athanasii  rescriptum  ad 

334  ■  (46)  Eusebii        Caesariensis 

Liber  1  urn. 

cpisLola. 

245^(15)  Epistola  ad  Adclphium 

334*  (47)  [Eusebii]  symbolum. 

episropum. 

335  ^  <48)  I)e  scntentia  Dionysii. 

M;^{x6)In     illud.    Prefect*    in 

344  b  (49)  Dcpositio  Arii  ct  socio* 

Hagiim. 

rum. 

tffib  (27)  Sermo     in      Aruiuntiu- 

344*  (50)  Encyclica         Alexandri 

tioncm  Dciparac. 

epistola. 

s$fib{i$)De  Passione  et  Cmce 

346//  (51)  Concilli  Nicaeni  epistola 

Domini. 

adversus  Ariiirn. 

27 1  b  (19)  Adv.    Arianos     sermo 

347  *  (52)  Constantini  epistola   ad 

brevis  '. 

catholicam         Alcxan- 

-73"  (3°)  Epistola    II!  ad  Sera- 

driae  ecclcsiam. 

pionem. 

348  a  (53)  Constantini  epistola  ad 

»75#(jO  Rpistcila    IV    ad   Sera- 

cpiscopos  et  laicos. 

pionem. 

348  b  (54)  Constantinua    Ano    ct 

»7$  *  {32)  Oratio      IV        contra 

sociis. 

Ariuo* 

35 x  *  (55)  Constantinua   adv.  Eu- 

*&9«(33M«   »lluA  Omnia  mint 

sebium  et  Theognin. 

tradita  sunt.  Sec 

352*1  (56)  ConsUntiiius  Thcodoto. 

291  b  (34)  Dc  Doctrina. 

35*^469*  (5  7-36)  =  R  38-8 1  (see 

293  d  {35)  Dc  Sabbau*  et  Ctrcum- 

J.T.S.     October,   1901. 

ddooc 

A  99)- 

•  ]  <annnt  r«memher  in  what  edition  I  hive  found  thi*  treatite.     It  begin*  J  j«ir 

fainy  fi*!*  and  coda  06*  » un  Stir. 
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47 1  *  (&7)  De  Incarnationc  Dei 
Verb!    (^,    vxviii 

47  m  (58)  Epistoia    ad    lovianum 

(-V&w,  uvifi  531). 
47*  £  Letter  of  Julian  to  Basil  (rA 

v.rX),  and  Basil's  rq>ly 

n?r  ri'x^r)  I  a  fragment 

■  ■»*t  mkuytvr  (fttu£«'*«i*M 
r»  atyajor  *«AoyQc). 

47 j  £  Athanasii  Quaestianes  ad 
Antiochum  duccm  [to 
tnd  of  rtspons.  44). 

Cy rill .  Alex, .  Glaphyra  in  Exodum 
(imfltffttt  at  the  fagin- 

idjfl,  LaiMenm,  Deu- 

tcronomium. 
iohannc*    Damasc.     Adv.     Ncsto- 
rianorum  hacresim  dis- 
Kftatio. 


Thcodorct     Ep.  1 5 1  ( .tffrw,  Pft 

loadf)  «pAr  raif  ot  Tj 

col  X»p*p  **"  ♦•tWq  m! 

id.      Ep.  150  m 

AXffor&ytier. 

CyrilL    Alex.    Ep.   ad    Euopuam 
i,\fa*n\  v  Si). 

C)TiIl.  Alex.   Anathematismi. 

CyrilL  Alex,  Explicatioxiicapitum. 

CyrilL  Alex.  Iruerpretatio  hebrai- 
carum  litcraruno. 

CyriDjMcx.adv.AnihropomorphBtat 
(Afifnt,  lxxvi),  emtixf 
at  the  ttfardt  [at  the 
end  </$  17)  JU~*t  » 

rmn  rov  6*9v  rat  6\yarij€t 
fi»    Mptivvm   [the    rest 

of  the  kafis  kfi  Math). 


Two  correctors  at  least  have  been  at  work,  one  a  little  later  than  the 
■  lilic,  for  his  corrections  have  been  adopted  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  by  the  Codex  Oxonicnsis  (which,  as  we  shall  sec,  was 
copied  from  R),  e.g  opposite  mqaatnti  [t.  Gentes  Mignr,  xxv c  i)fi  1.  j»)  \\ 
written  /.  ywJ>r««.  Another,  more  recent,  has  corrected  from  some  other 
MS  many  of  the  omissions  arising  from  bomocoteleuton,  c.  g.  in  Na  5 
(Nf  igne,  xxvt  c.  48 1.  19)  the  scribe  ha*  written  «'£  «t*  ?m»»  mvimarm  rpi&t 
n..r."  *«  w^7f^i  AX.ir^*  pir,  *.r.>,    After  rpdt  the  corrector  adds  *w  «Jr  «t»t», 

Sri  ttvt  fy  Tptt*  uAXik  /lofcif  na\  ffflri  ffa  iXXirrfjr  Tjxiie  :    the  Oxford  Codex  has 

given  the  words  as  they  are  written  in  the  original  B. 


It  is  plain  that  we  have  in  B  a  transcription  from  more  than  nnr 
original.  The  Epistoia  ad  Epuietum  is  No.  14,  yet  its  title  and  open- 
ing  words  followed  hy  tywfo  fctnBrv,  tccut  after  No.  36  Again,  No*,  1  a, 
13  arc  reproduced  as  Nos.  43,  41-  Further,  No.  afi  includes  No.  1$. 
(The  whole  treatise  is  given  in  Migne,  xxviii  185-249 :  the  portion  com- 
mon   10    Nos.    28  and    1 8,   raw  piv   Mptntw  to   im*nt    f«fl»rrti7^ffo><TB(,  on 

cc.  304-208.] 

1  The  first  original,  in  which  no  repetitions  occur,  appears  to  end  with 
treatise  II.    The  end  of  treatise  21  is  missing  from  B.     FoL  243$  ends 


249 


<£•>»;» '  A  *yt< 


com 

T 


\<st   o\ort\r'it    «a)  i^oxXrjftov   ifivv   t<3    nwi   «o'.   9    V'*X'/ 
jivrut  A-  ttJ  napnvrria  top  Hi  w&».      The    MSS  (except   thON 

copied  from  B)  give  about  140  additional  words  only.     In  the  margin 
are  written,  by  dillcrent  hands, 
desunt  2  folia 

in  I-otina  vensione  scquuntur  xii  circitcr  lincac 
aequfuir  fol.  744  sign.  »** 
Two  ragged  edge*  follow  fol.  *4J  ^  (which  is  the  sisth  of  a  quaternion) : 
»nd  fol.  244  a  begins  with  (he  treatise  numbered  22.  Neither  the 
MS  nor  the  pten  give  any  hint  that  another  treatise  rame  between 
si  and  2z.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  first  twelve  lines  only  of 
the  nrst  of  the  two  missing  folios  contained  any  writing,  and  that  the  rest 
of  this  folio,  and  the  whole  of  the  other,  were  left  blank,  to  mark  the 
elusion  of  the  first  collection  of  treatises. 

This  collection  of  twenty-one  treatises  is  identical  with  that  contained 

:n  1.  (jce/.7!&,  October,  1901,  pp.  105,  106),  the  reading  Of  wlurh, 

as  well  a*  the  order  of  the  treatise*  it  contains,  show  that  it  is  closely 

allied  to  B  :    where  they  differ,  the   variation  appears  to  be  due  to 

careless  transcription  on  the  part  of  the  transcriber  of  one  or  other. 

As  L  it  the  earlier  MS  of  the  two,  L  cannot  of  course  have  been  copied 

from  B ;  but  the  omission*  of  L  (c.  g.  that  of  t^  <ri»i#/«  .  .  .  vpoaKvmvfium 

fcW  [Mi^ik,  xxv  c.  189,  IL  46-415],  which  is  caused  by  homocotelcuton) 

prove  also  that   B  has  not  been  copied  from  Lj    they  are  therefore 

both  copies  of  a  lost  MS.     Where  either  MS  has  the  support  of  the 

Pans  MS  against  the  other,  the  reading  so  supported  is  I  think  always 

rotrect :  where  H  and  L  combine  against  the  Paris  MS,  their  reading 

generally  need  careful  consideration. 

I     I  he  original  for  a  large  part  of  B,  from  45  to  86  inclusive,  is, 

I  believe,  R  27-81. 

With  one  significant  exception  the  order  of  treatises  is  the  same. 
The  dt  lenttntta  LHonytii,  which  is  No.  37  in  R,  following  Constantino'? 
tetter  to  Theodora;.*,  w  in  B  moved  up,  so  as  to  come  neat  to  the  dt 
Vtirttii  and  the  Epistle  and  Creed  of  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  (see 
No*.  45-48)  Thh  change  accords  with  the  marginal  direction  (quoted 
above.  /.7\£,  October,  1901,  p.  09)  in  R—  ftr*  rir  *'{  «r,  A.'-yo*  %*#$$* 

asi  »if  mtwi  rovro**  »b»  rrpo*tipf*fit   Ml'  dtcbaiiBiar. 

Again,  it  has  i>een  shown  {iMd.,  pp.  99,  100)  that  in  R's  original  the  dc 
Sy**dit  preceded  the  Hlstorux  Arianorum  ad  Monatlm ;  and  that  R 
inverted  the  order.  B  follows  R,  showing  that  its  scribe  had  access  to 
R,  or  a  copy  of  R.  and  not  to  R's  original. 

Jt  is  true  that  no  change  in  the  arrangement  of  B  has  resulted  from 
the  note  in  the  margin  nf  R  39.  Rut  what  is  meant  by  that  note  ?  It 
surely  cannot  have  been  intended  to  move  the  Dtpositio  to  a  position 
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before  the  <U  JMtrttii.  J  think  that  flfov  ='AX#£i>tyo^  and  that  the 
note  contains  a  criticism  upon  R's  vrjgmai,  where  the  Dt/mifio  followed 
Alexander's  Encyclical :  it  ought  ihcn  to  have  been  written  (£*><Jm 
yp*J*i*n')  Mbnfc  not  after. 

Treatises  B  57-61  =  R  38-42.  R's  43  is  stated  in  that  MS  to  be 
a  reproduction  of  42  \  except  that  a  port  of  4a  is  not  repeated  (tfr£, 

p.  99).  B  gives  the  Substance  Of  the  note — fj  airij  nfo  nTumiXp  cmofxiXXocrw 
•Ufa    Tfriirru    ty  puffin    npit   row   *oV    itiyvrrrur  *al   \ijivrjv   cm<r«rfir*v*,    ftOd    doCS 

not  transcribe  the  document  I  second  time,  or  give  it  a  second  number. 
He  does  not  note  that  part  of  the  letter  to  the  clergy  (his  61)  is  not 
repeated  to  the  bishops,  so  in  his  desire  for  brevity  he  has  somewhat 
misrepresented  the  facts.  B  62-69  =  R  44-5' •  R  does  not  numlier 
part  of  a  letter  from  Constantino  included  in  B  69  (Mignc,  xxv  357): 
neither  does  R  :  but  R  numbers  the  next  letter  as  53.  B  70-74  =  R 
53-57:  several  letters  follow,  numbered  in  R  (58-65),  but  not  m  B: 
B  75  =  R  66 :  R  67-69  arc  not  numbered  in  H  :  they  are  followed 
in  R  by  the  E/iistoia  Eneythta  (70) :  B  gives  the  title  and  the  first 
thirteen  words,  and  adds  a  note — 7  iKurroKfj  {ypA*t>i)  faurtiw  *fr  twram 
««£<iXjiiw  (B  9) :  B  76-36  =  R  71-81  (the  references  in  R's  7a  to  the 
stpviagia  c.  Arianos  [sec  above]  being  altered  to  correspond  to  B's 
numbering):  B  docs  not  repeat  R's  &2,  which  he  has  already  tran- 
scribed (B  1$). 

1  luvc  compared  a  few  readings  in  these  treatises.  But  their 
similarity  does  not  seem  to  add  force  to  the  arguments  drawn  from  the 
order  of  the  treatises  If  the  conclusion  is  correct,  B's  reading*  In 
treatises  45-86  have  no  independent  value-  It  should  he  noted  that 
B  87  (efe  Incarnations  Dei  Verbi)t  88  (the  Letter  to  Jovian,  Mtgne, 
xxviii  5.32),  and  the  Quaestiones  ad  Antioehum  Ducem,  are  not  found 
in  the  Paris  MS. 

3.  There  remain  the  treatises  22-44.  Of  these  27,  39,  and  36 
(Marcus  Diadochus)aic  found  in  no  MS  of  Athanasius  that  I  have  seen; 
4*»  43  (which  had  been  already  transcribed  as  13,  12)  are  not  in 
RorS. 

No.  J5  ends  on  fol.  294  a—  three-quarters  of  the  way  down— with  the 
words  epffnpiit  <irr6  <ro0  iv  o^tpov  foipq.  The  rest  of  the  recto  and  the 
whole  of  the  verso  are  left  blank. 

No.  32  begins  on  the  fourth  line  of  fol.  378  a.  Opposite  is  written  in 
red  ink  by  an  early  hand,  possibly  that  of  the  writer,  flitfXi'or  tnnpo*. 
As  the  leaf  is  the  third  of  a  quaternion,  the  words  cannot  mean  that  a 
new  volume  of  B  begins  at  this  point.     If  they  are}  as  I  think,  written 


1  R  43  ( -  B  61)  is  a  letter  from  the  Council  of  Sard  lea  to  prrsbyterx  de»ce«a«. 
and  the  whole  Church  in  Alexandria.     R  43  is  a  letter  from  the  suae  Council  to 


btthopB  in  Egypt  and  Libya. 
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the  original  scribe,  they  probably  indicate  thai  sit  this  stage  a  fresh 
S  was  n«rd  by  him,  If  that  Ms  K  1-:  ! .  will  then  have  copied  from 
it,  not  {11)  or  33-36,  for  these  he  has  transcribed  already,  hut  tt,  and 
the  three  treatises  which  follow.  Finding  the  note  at  the  end  of  26, 
t«*Xo«  toO  aard  liprmwK,  r.r.X.  (J.T.S..  Oct  iyoi,  p.  99),  he  will  have  laid 
R  down,  taken  some  other  MS  which  hcRan  with  the  work  of  Marcus 
'lochus,  and  afterwards  returned  to  R,  certainly  at  the  de  Demits 
(B  45),  perhaps  earlier.  To  determine  this  question  a  careful  collation 
of  those  treatise?  in  this  section  which  are  common  to  B  and  K  or  S  is 
necessary. 

Montfaucon  states  (Migne.  xxviii  501),  quoting  from  Fclckmann,  that 
»:  is  a  note  in  l>'s  ptnax  referring  to  No.  44,  h  rr)  piffoy  rr)s  p*w%\s  rov 

thytov  Q&amo iqv  i<n\v  ifiypwfi^  uvadtv  rod  irapAvmt  KOyov,  tj^ovaa  ovrtot' 
•  wapm*  X6yot  ova  /<rrc  rov  prya\av  a&avavtav'    uAA.'i  .foot  cai  ^voatot,      >}p**if  **' 

vpitrmyp'i  irX^po«Wif  t^typA^aia*  «d  nAhk  This  note,  if  it  b*  correctly 
quoted  (I  have  not  verified  it  myself),  should  throw  light  on  the 
original  of  this  part  of  B.  In  6  we  hove  merely  fovj  *.ii  ^vSou*.  Bul 
the  original  of  S,  i.  e.  the  first  part  of  that  MS  of  which  R  is  the  second, 
may  have  had  the  note  as  it  stands  here ;  or  B  may  have  taken  it  from 
S  and  expanded  it :  this  is  less  probable. 

The  title  of  3 i  runs  tuC  uvtuv  iyiuv  utiavatriav  npvwniirickrQv  a\t$avbpiiut 
■aro  opnafir  Xuyos  nY^TTOf.     Over  irrjiffTOf  has  been  written  imot :  Nos. 

$  and  *9  have,  I  suppose,  been  reckoned  the  fourth  and  fifth,  though 
these  numbers  do  not  occur  in  the  titles.  There  is  a  note  in  28  thai 
part  of  the  treatise  has  been  written  already  as  18  :  in  the  margin  of  34 
there  are  two  notes,  the   former  (the  ink   hlfl  nearly   faded)  afaf 

9p*yp\'r<pi]  ■    the   latter  w  iiyvty^\i<fjt]  uXA'  tn<Jiu  )>vyy  fit   unov  e'r  upaor,  t$w  nro 

pmvnuca  <J/mt«.  The  reference  here  is  to  the  dc  DtertHs  (Migne,  xxv  429, 
1-  37)  '***  f"P>  "*  °*  *°T*P"  «'a/>aA*rt^«(0(Tii»l  oW«tr  fl.tWwiXio  :  the  I-ttin 
words  referred  to  arc  'Qui  vcri  magistri  cxistimandi.  Hinc  indicandi 
impii  Lutheran). ' 

B  has  three  descendants : — 

(i)  V,  codex  Vindoboncnsis :  aaec.  xiv-xv:  Vienna,  Hofbibliothck, 
cod.  MS.  Thecl  Graec  N.  II  ol.  57  (i.e.  numbered  *  in  de  Nessel's 
Catalogue  of  1090:  57  in  LambciM  :  paper,  424  foil.,  measuring  16}  by 
1 1  \  inches,  arranged  in  quaternions  1  the  work  of  two  scribes,  of  whom 
one  wrote  foil.  1-251  o,  361  ^-371  b\  the  other  251  £-361  ot  372a  to 
end.  The  quaternions  axe  signed  at  the  beginning,  and  when  the  former 
scribe  is  writing  also  at  the  end '. 

•  Fel  l  t»prtct<U4  by  ale*/ which  doaa  not  Appear  to  belong  to  the  MS,  though 
the  writing  raaaroblea  that  of  the  flrvt  icribc.  It  begin*  ctr*  *a}  &  vlii  o6(  tf.'Vt. 
(fawotamal  tovto  J40  siyu,  Anil  end* It* par  iti"U  rev  vi  rfjy  htonortta*  ti  hdpan.  At 
tbc  bottom  erf  the  veno  is  written  '  Marcl  dladodu  contra  haerncs.'    The  words 
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The  MS  was  bought  at  Constantinople  by  de  Busbctkc :  see  note  ir» 
his  own  writing  on  fol.  t  above  the  title  of  the  antra  Gentes,  '  Augexm^ 
de  BusbetVe  enmparanir  OonMnt£nopolLJ  He  presented  it  to  the=T 
Emperor  Maximilian  II  for  the  Imperial  Library  in  the  middle  of  the?" 
sixteenth  century  on  his  return  from  the  Fast  (sec  dc  Nestcl's  Cataloguer 
MSS  Bibl.  Aug.  1690,  p.  170). 

This  MS  contains  the  same  treatises  as  B  (omitting  B  44) '  in  the? 
umr  Ofdcr,  including  the  Ohphyra  of  Cyril  on  the  Pentateuch,  the; 
dissertation  of  John  of  Damascus,  .uul  Kp.  1  51  of  Thcodorct,  to  the  en  J 
of  that  Epistle  in  the  middle  of  fol.  .(24  t>>  where  the  MScnds.  Itis  plainly 
a  copy  from  B,  though,  when  the  copy  was  made,  B  contained  the 
beginning  of  Cyril's  Glaphyra  on  Exodus,  which  is  now  missing  from  B, 
though  contained  by  V.  The  conclusion  of  treatise  ai  had,  however, 
disappeared,  for  V  ends  that  treatise  c\;ictly  as  B,  four  lines  from  the 
top  of  the  page.  Treatise  37  follows  immediately.  Again  B  44  «* 
nmittrd  by  V :  this  accords  with  a  direction  opposite  that  treatise  in  B, 
.«/>«?  w  ptyjn  Consequently  B  45  and  the  treatises  which  follow  arc 
in  V  numbered  44  and  so  on.  This  difference  in  the  numbering  gives 
a  further  proof  that  V  ha*  linn  mpif-<l  imn  It.  For  V  76  (=  B  77)  is 
the  Htiloria  Arianorum  ad  Menathos^  which  contains,  among  01 
letters,  one  from  Constantinc  to  the  lay  members  of  the  Church  of 
Alexandria  (Mignc,  xxv  704).  Both  MSS  give  a  few  lines  of  this  letter, 
and  add  a  note  iypoffi  <*tfo*  «<»■  fo  «V  \6yw  rfm»/»iXX<i*rwc,  This  is  true 
as  far  as  B  is  concerned,  for  the  letter  is  contained  in  B  75,  under  which 
number  are  ranged  the  Epistofa  Cat/iofia,  Constantino's  letter  to  the 
bishops  at  'lyre,  and  the  letter  referred  to  above  (Migne,  xxv  401-405). 
But  V  75  (=  B  76)  is  the  letter  to  Scrapion  ik  mortt  Arii>  in  which 
Constantino's  letter  docs  not  occur.  The  writer  of  the  Vienna  MS  has 
copied  the  note  in  the  Basel  MS,  forgetting  the  change  which  he  ha* 
made  in  the  numbering. 

(ii)  O,  codex  Oxoniensis :  i4ro  a.d.  :  Oxford,  Bodleian  Library, 
Roe  29 :  paper,  $<t$  folios  (the  last  is  numbered  363,  but  two  folio* 
bear  the  number  192)  arranged  in  quaternions,  the  work  of  one  scribe, 
with  the  exception  of  two  notes  on  fol.  a. 

Foil,  r  and  t  a  contain  a  pinax,  and  (below,  on  fol.  to)  PhotiuV 
*  ludicium  de  Athanasii  dictione.*  This  is  followed  by  a  note,  not  written 
by  the  same  hand  as  the  MS,  4-  fitd\iov  ifnitpHxov  travra  oxibdv  ra  r&  y#>uA« 

acWacriw     norrffftyrit    cri  yyp'tpfwia    mfiiov    ftrt^trvv,    tow     r*)»    <<f>taiw    npofipnvt 
orptipatBiv  inr'  avrov  r'v  rat  iMTpinpxtiu  ttj  irtflattfiin  pfwij  rye  mi/ijius/ifiiVrrnif  ftijp'i 

Imim  hoin  syinyQ.  (=  1481  a.x>.). 

re«lly  come  from  the  D*  Cammutii  Fisentia  Patm  ft  FiHi  tt  Spiiitus SamU  ( . 
see  Mignc,  xxvili  c-  57,  L  48-c.  64,  L  4. 

1  fii0*Jov  Itirtpc*  at  the  beginning  of  ja  reappear*  in  V. 
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On  fo!.  2  b  a  late  hand  has  written  '  Thomas  Roc  Kqucs  aural*  et  scrml 
magna  e  Britanniae  Arc.  Regis  apud  Turranim  Impcmtorrm  or.ir< 
fcratiludirii*  su<  Cf&x  matrcro  AddettEnB  pctpetWUH  tcMinioriiuin  hunt 
librum   quem   ex  Orient*  secum  aduexit  publicm   Bibliothecae  d.d. 
Anno.  dnY  i6?S.' 

The  hi-t  treatise  ends  on  fol.  36a  b.    Then  Wfa  0.s,  which  is  followed 

by  «'r«A«t^*  mi,.  ,.»)k.i  p*j|  ri)t  rturf)c  i^ini'«wi(  rm*  C**7*?*  *'«"*  (•  1410  A.D.). 

O  contains  ja  treatises;   1-31  arc  the  wine  as  D  1-31  i  D  $t,  a  are 
omitted  :    0  .52  =  B  34  :    after  the  concluding   words  iv9  imp*  & 

O  is  plainly  a  copy  either  of  B  or  of  its  faithful  reproduction  by  the 
Codex  Vindobon-.  ii  has  ju*t  been  described.     But,  as  between 

the*  lwo>  O  reproduces,  as  V  does  not,  Photius'  '  Judicium  de  Atliauasii 
dictiotic  '  which  is  given  in  B.  Further,  the  omission  in  V,  but  not  in 
•H  or  O,  of  the  words  Mm—  iMigne,  xxv  e.  137,  1. 31)  and  «m"  (ib.  c.  173, 
*•  »3),  and  the  readings  in  V  ^w  for  wi*  (c.  r 73,  I.  14)  and  <*w*f*(r  for 
+afkpAt  (c.  145,  I.  14,  with  B*a/.,  against  BL,orrOa/.) show  that  B  and  not 
tlir  '  !S  is  thr  original  of  O. 

The  leaves  which  contained  the  conclusion  of  B  21  had  disappeared 
t*efore  O  was  written,  for  that  MS  ends  like  B  in  the  middle  of  the 
C| notation  from  1  Thess.  v  33  at  t*  rj]  irafwwity  rot  wplov  IpArj  O  adds 
**»*ov  Xf*vmt  but  no  more. 

r  proof*  of  the  derivation  of  O  from  B  abound ;  e.  g.  in  the 
G<  Incarnation*  the  omission  of  aV  *v*'j*  (Mignc,  xxv  c.  100, 1.  36),  n*pi 
*wrp«  (c.  isr,  11.  i,  3),  and  the  eleven  words  rwaSm  V  to  <»;  yfy  (c.  125, 
U.  3»>  33)  ;  alsn  thr  readings  w*turttuijttufu6a  (for  fluryrjiru/wtfH,  c.  97,  1.  9), 

Vf^wrfoi   (for  diijf'ifrrai,  C.    IOO,  I.    13),   nArfu*   (for    k>/»*,   C.    10*),  1.   iS), 

v»r»  (for  T.ir#,  c.  164,  L  10),  and  tffltifl*  (for  $tla»f  c.  x68, 1.  a6). 

Tlx  mntcribei  of  O  is  not,  howeftr,  a  mere  copyist,  like  the  writers 
of  the  Vienna  MS.  He  frequently  alters  the  order  of  words  for  the 
nke  of  apparently  greater  simplicity,  writing,  e.  g.,  ^7  7«p  6"  (for  A*  yip) 

Bwotr&ii  r»,  tf  mu  fOV  I  fur  tpv  «ui)  .  .  .  irifrou^itrcf,  quo***  ii  ^ttw  (for  §ttoi*  to'), 

and  especially  when  he  can  thereby  bring  the  mbstantive  nearer  to  the 

UtfclCj  *  riling    tarmiqVn*  tlta  rijc  rri'triair  tt)*  ai/rvv  Ortmjru  (for  c.  ny*  din  rfjt 

•  •**  'iyf«v  tfr^Tijr*^,  wpof  row  I£m4*r  Xoyc^pow  iovreis  (for  fovrotf  X'/yjiT/40w) 

*m*+p*Umt.     When  it  is  said  that  our  Lord  took  a  human  Body  /f 

«X,Wr*v  «nl   d|iwi>Tiiv  drApA;  frtJpW  n*p0*vav  (MigllC,  AAV  C.    I  oy,  1.  34),  he 

substitutes  reverentially,  knowing  ptthtpfl  th;it  his  work  was  destined 
for  the  puvri  rrji  nantiAMapiTrw,  fii;rpui  for  the  Inst  three  words  of  the  text. 
Again  he  reads  (c.  153,  L  4<j)  pAwi  >«V  «*»*  rr^Vsora  cXayiVlwuv  (for 

rVWiAp**'),  and  (c.    177,  I.  9)  «ic  r^r  ri»-  vourwi*  /*«0«rtm</Tm  (for  -^^wttoi) 

1 )  C,  codex  Cantabrigicnsis  (cited  by  Montfaucon  as  iVnglicanus) : 
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Bfl  Trinity  CoOqec,  Caanbridft,  B   9. 
arranged  *  osnawons,  neMnag  tj|  by  o, 
hand. 

[Bomdto0*mw*h  (huMSiiaotkr  by  a  Jsfcuil  sad  I  taassi 
Ii  contains  the  anxm  .4/aaawr  acrss*  *>«**  (=  B 
EfistoU  If  I ad  Sfrafiimcm  (B  30)  and  tike  greater  part  of  t>«flV  /f 
A  Ariamm  (B  32),  ending  with  r/i*  '*i  "  i,  «  «*K  the  Us?  few  testes 
(from  Migae,  nri  c  516,  lioloc  521,  L  16)  by  a  fresh  hand.  Moad 
quotes  this  foe  Qrmtic  IVt.  A*im*s  saw  as  Codex  Angbcano*.  The 
MS  contained  more,  but  the  remainder  has  daBppeared.] 

On  the  nyleaf  b  written  'Eat  D  Joaanb  Caristoscxsowi  AagB, 
Frobenio  ct  Rpiaconio  ab  ipso  redni'  John  Cauistophenoa  was  Master 
of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  in  1555.  and  Bishop  of  ChkhcHxi  in 
1557.  He  was  a  Romanise*,  hved  abroad  daring  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI,  and  returned  to  England  on  Mary's  acemfcm.  Frobenras  and 
Episcoprus  are  Jerome  Froben  and  Nicolas  Btscop,  son  and  son-in-law 
of  the  famous  John  Kroben,  whom  they  succeeded.  Peter  W  annua*,  in 
his  pretace  to  a  translatkm  uf  Alhanaaitsft  printed  at  Basel  by  Xicotas 
and  Kosebius  Biscop,  1563,  says  that  the  three  MSS  be  bad  aacd,  of 
which  this  was  one,  had  been  in  his  keeping  ad  mxtiet  aasw.  This 
pretace  was  written  in  September,  1555.  Fekknunn.  who  also  used 
this  MS,  says  that  Christopherson  bought  it  in  Italy,  *m  Italia  rnagno 
prctio  ollm  cocrnerai.' 

At  the  bottom  of  foL  874  is  written  »A*#  l^  r+*«**»A*«Ui»/y«^*)«M 
x*?t*  *w  i£  rev  ^M»>'  roC  «  jmpjimat.  That  scribe  is  tht  WTTtef  of 
several  MSS— among  them  the  Munich  MS  of  Alluinasius(M)  described 
above,  /.  7\V,  Oct.  1901,  p.  10S  in  which  he  describes  himsctf  as  &  •< 
>m^^viAC(.i(  ;oone/jj>*/iira.T^n).  Mortem va^ia  or  Malrasia (hence "Malmsey* 
wine),  is  a  town  on  the  cast  coast  of  the  Morca,  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Kpidauru*  I  Jmcra.  F.mbcnes  spells  his  name  in  varioas,  ways 
— 6  ip&aiftiviit,  li&*&»*t  (S'wflmriTf,  m£*3*w>«,  #CS*w;t,  &c.  The  dates  1 54$, 
1550,  1556  arc  given  by  him  in  one  or  other  of  his  MSS. 

The  treatises,  preceded  as  usual  by  a  pinax,  number  32. 
*S  arc  the  same  as  1-28  of  BO,  but  C's  order  is  different. 

C    i,  %    =  BO    i,  2 
C   6-10=  BO  22-26 
C  12-20  =  BO    8-16 
€21-25  =  BO    3-7 
C  26-30  =  BO  17-31 
C  31,  31  =  BO  27,  28. 

Four  other  treatises  are  added,  numbered  respectively  3, 
These  arc  (i)  Epistola  ad  Dnt&ntium  <=  B  82  =  R  77X  (ii)  Epistel* 
«d   Afros   episeofm    (=  B    83  =  R    78),    (iii)  Apoitpa    d*   fuga    sua 


Of  these 


4,  5.  Jr- 
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{-  B  57  =  R  j8),  (ir)  7f&mi/i*  it  Stmtnk%  wliicU  as  far  as  I  know, 

k  not  contained  in  any  other  MS.     The  total  number  of  treatises  it 

tbe  amc  ax  that  of  O,  whenre  this  MS  appears  to  have  been  derived. 

I  lure  not  nude  1  careful  examination  of  C's  text,  except  in  the  Dt 

Imtmationt  (No.  3).     There  we  have  tbe  omission  not  only  of  th« 

tords  rounruc  fa  . .  .  si  y'w  (Mignc,  xxve.  125,  II  32,  33),  which  are  also 

omitted  by  B,  but  also  of  the  clause  omitted  only  by  O  Imp) .  • «  wupuoxt 

fc- 1 J7,  I.  a6),nnd  of  the  words  tfmtw  s5«i(c.  169, 1.  17):  the  reverential 

Change  of  avfipos  cot*4cw  napAW  to  wr/ftft  (c.   109,  I.  34,  V.  supra),  and 

tbe  readings  6tSrrft»  for  £ye&6rrjri  (c.  97, 1.  19),  Jawpn^Krifrw  for  »i  ^«/i<i^*«iin»> 

Ir.  105,  I.  3),  »1\ayiit>  (for  rOrryn^  r.  ioX,  I.  30),  fyiwt  for  £Xmc  (c   176,  I.  34). 

Or.  ihc  other  hand  the  omission  in  O  of  rA  w  Awuv^i  . .  .  ift)/tomrtidn 

ic  ioo,  II.  *r,  23),  and  some  of  O's  changes  of  the  order  of  words  do 

not  icappcai.     The  cuulIumuii  of  B  ji  (=030),  which  had  disappeared 

when  Os  copy  was  made,  is  given  in  C.     My  impression  is  that  C'a 

original  was  copied  from  O,  rl  U   four  fresh  treatises  (C  3-5,  ami   it) 

were  subsequently  added,  or  substituted  for  the  last  four  treatises  of  O. 

and   the   teat   of  the  other    aS   corrected   partially   from   the   Codex 

Goblerinnus',  with  which  C  lux  wrul  umiIi:;; ;n  mi'im     p.mlv  :iI-;<> 

from  a  MS  of  the  group  descended  from  L.  The  latter  supposition  is 
strengthened  by  our  knowledge  that  Kmbenes  was  himself  the  writer 
of  one  of  the  MSS  of  that  class. 

Tbe  immediate  original  of  C  must  have  contained  a  marginal  note, 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  MS  I  have  seen,  foawiXinjric  r«.o  biy^rrot, 

tbece  words  are  inserted,  as  though  they  belonged  to  the  text,  between 
j^Xtrra  and  Srt  ro  otf*iAaio»<  rqs  mtrrnut  (c.  uu,  1.  ,>4). 

I  ©o&cludc  therefore  that  of  the  MSS  which  I  have  examined,  those 
which  are  of  any  value  for  determining  the  text  are  R,  S  and  B  (except 
for  the  Ireubci  which  R  Bbo  contains),  I,  and  possibly  C  where  its 
text  differs  from  that  of  B. 

Frederic  Walus 

I  venture  to  carry  the  investigation  into  the  sources  of  B  (sec  above, 
pp.  94A— 951)  one  step  further,  and  I  think  to  simplify  it.  1  lake  a^  my 
starting- point  the  two  results  securely  established  by  Bishop  Wallis, 
namely  (1)  that  the  first  21  treatises,  down  to  the  break  after  fol.  »43^» 

'  If  Una  be  Uuc.  ihc  scribe  must  at  the  end  of  trcatiao  ||  (-  FlO  8  -  S  4)  havn 
repeated  Ue  error  of  the  Code*  OobUHaras(»«c  above,  /,7".5.,  Oct.  11)01,  p.  104), 
(or  (hr  (WW  COOCloalona  arc  the  same.  But  it  a  impossible  to  determine  this 
qvcauce  without  a  fuller  examination  of  C  than  I  h»v* yet  mad*. 
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were  from  a  separate  exemplar  which  wc  will  call  «,  from  which  was  alio 
copied  the  British  Musem  I  KS  ;  CQflttrlnfltg  the  «ame  rrearisis  nv.lv: 
tame  oidci  ,  hi  iku  the  Ai  treatises,  No*,  45-86,  were  taken  fa* 
the  extant  Pftxil  MS  K.  Now  as  to  the  intervening  treatises.  Not  tt- 
44,  it  will  have  t>een  noticed  from  BSflhop  Wallm'  account  that  the  MS 
contains  a  second  break  after  the  end  of  No.  35  on  fol.  294.  Nos.  22-35 
were,  I  think.  taken  from  ft  second  exemplar,  whirh  wp  will  eal  S; 
fi  contained  no  doubt  all  the  Letter*  to  Serapion  and  all  the  Orations 
agftinat  the  Arums,  but  as  our  scribe  had  already  copied  from  a  the  first 
three  Oration*  and  the  fan  w  ■  '  >  1  ts,  he  only  copied  out  from  &  the 
third  and  fourth  letters  and  the  fourth  Oration. 

There  remain  Nos.  30  to  44:  and  these  were  taken,  I  believe,  from 
the  liwtrom|ianion  MStu  R.  whose  contents  Dr.  Wallis  has  restored  from 
$(J.T.S.t  Oct  iooi,  p.  101).  If  the  list  of  S,  Nos.  r-ao,  be  consulted, 
and  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  scribe  0/  B  would  not  wish  10  repeat 
anything  contained  in  his  previous  numbers  1-35.  the  results  will  work 
out  as  follows :  i,aS=  1,  2  B ;  3  S  =  2a  B ;  4  S  =  8  B  ;  5,  6  S  =  15, 
16  B;  io,  118  =  23,24  B;  15  S=  25  B;  17  S  =  26  B;  18  S  =  4  B 
20  S  =  5»  6  B  ;  that  is,  13  out  of  the  20  treatises  which  the  lost  half  of 
K  contained  are  simply  dropped  by  B  as  having  been  already  copied. 
Of  the  other  seven,  six  appear  in  B  in  a  continuous  series,  Nos.  36A-41, 
in  the  same  order  in  which  they  appear  in  S:  B  36^  =  88  is  not 
copied  beyond  its  title  and  not  numbered,  because  it  has  already 
occurred  in  B  1 4 ;  B  37  =  S  9,  B  38  =  S  1 2,  B  39  =  S  1 3,  B  40  = 
S  14,  B  41  =  S  16.  There  remain  over  for  explanation,  out  of  B  36-44, 
four  numbers,  of  whirh  three,  Nos.  36,  42  and  43,  are  not  in  S,  and 
were  therefore  not  in  the  lost  half  of  R  when  S  was  copied  from  it, 
while  the  fourth,  No.  44,  is  in  S  but  not  in  the  same  posit  inn  as  in  B. 
With  regard  to  the  first  three  treatises  I  conjecture  that  they  liad  been 
added  to  K,  the  first  at  the  beginning,  the  other  two  at  the  end  of  the 
MS,  between  the  time  when  S  was  copied  from  it  in  the  twelfth  century 
and  when  B  was  copied  in  the  fourteenth ;  all  are  short  treatises— the 
former  occupying  only  four  leaves,  the  two  latter  only  one  altogether,  in 
B — such  as  might  easily  have  been  transcribed  on  guard  leaves  or 
inserted  leaves.  With  regard  to  the  remaining  treatise,  No.  44,  its  position 
at  the  end  of  the  series  copied  from  the  lost  half  of  R  is  SipUtned  by 
the  fact  that  in  S,  and  therefore  no  doubt  in  the  lost  R,  the  treatise 
is  marked  as  spurious;  the  scribe  of  It  copie  I  11.  but  threw  it  to  the 
very  end  of  the  series  36-44  taken  from  the  lost  MS.  In  \*iew  of 
Dr.  Robertson's  implied  suggestion  (f.T.S.t  Oct.  1901.  P-  T°9)  that  the 
Codex  Goblerianus  was  copied  rather  from  R  than  Irom  S,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  while  S  brands  the  spurious  treatise  with  the  three  words 
{our  ml  jtb&uoc  only,  both  Goblerianus  and  B  prefix  to  these  words 


i  luJcr  statement  to  the  effect  that  «S  A*Jyo*  •**  «"<"■  ™*  firyAov  liAwMtrfov. 
It  looks  very  much  as  though  their  common  source  was  the  lost  pan  of  R 
This  hj-potheiis  I  think  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity,  the  scribe  of 
1  hid  before  him  only  three  collections— one  reaching  to  the  break  ot  foL 
243,  and  including  No*  i-ai :  another  reaching  to  the  break  at  fol 
ind  including  (besides  pieces  common  to  the  first  MS,  and  therefore 
Krt  repeated)  Noe.  32-35  :  the  third,  extending  practically  to  the  end  of 
tbc  Athanasian  matter,  and  containing  (Ikaudes  pieces  contained  in  one 
<f  the  two  previous  MSS  and  therefore  not  repeated)  Nos.  36-86,  is 
top  collection  in  two  parts  of  which  the  second  is  extant  in  R, 
Pans  gr.  474.  while  of  the  first  the  contents  at  le.ist  can  be  restored 
60m  another  descendant  of  R,  Paris  Coislin  45. 

The  only  objection  I  see  to  tins  view  is  the  position  of  Aj9Xim>  drvrcpor 
opposite  No.  32  on  B  fol.  278  a.  With  Bishop  Wallis,  I  believe  the 
reference  to  be  to  our  R,  as  the  second  of  a  pair  of  MSS,  No.  3s 
<tbe  Oratio  IV  contra  Arianos)  being  actually  the  first  numbered 
treatise  in  R.  Hut  on  my  view  the  parts  actually  copied  from  the 
extant  R  do  not  begin  till  No.  45,  and  even  those  copied  from  its  lost 
sister  MS  not  till  No.  36.  I  think  that  the  scribe  who  attached  the 
marginal  note  to  No.  32  had  forgotten  what  had  actually  been  copied 
from  R. 

If  we  further  ask  where  B  may  have  been  written,  two  points  have  to 
be  borne  In  the  first  place,  no  less  than  three  large  separate 

collections  of  the  works  of  St.  Athauasiu*  lay  before  the  scribe  ,  and  in 
ticw  of  the  relative  rarity  of  Athannsian  MSS  the  only  places  which 
seem  likely  frima  fade  to  have  answered  to  this  condition  in  the  four- 
teenth century  would  be  Constantinople  and  Mount  Alhos.  In  the 
second  place,  the  note  about  the  spunousness  of  No.  44,  already  referred 
to,  U  distinctly  stated  hy  the  scribe  of  B  to  have  been  copied  from  '  the 
book  of  the  monastery  of  St-  Athanastus.'  I  have  little  hesitation  in 
identifying  this  with  the  gTeat  monastery  of  St.  Athanasius  (the  Athonite) 
on  Mount  Athos — more  generally  known  as  the  Laura — founded  in  the 
tenth  century.  If  No.  44  then  was  copied,  as  I  have  argued,  from  the 
lost  sister  MS  of  Rf  this  lost  MS,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  B  was 
written,  was  in  the  Laura:  and  as  that  monastery  contains  a  large 
library  (the  catalogue  ot  which  is  still  imprinted),  1  have  great  hopes 
that  R'«  twin  may  !*■  found  there  still.  R  itself,  -is  Tip.  Wallis  notes 
(JiT.S.,  Oct  1901,  p.  98),  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  monastery  of 
Uionysiuc  on  Mount  Athos :  but  as  that  monastery  was  not  (bunded  till 
1385  while  the  MS  itself  is  of  the  eleventh  century,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  have  been,  m  the  fourteenth  century,  still  in  the 
I  jura  with  its  twin.  At  another  monastery  on  Mount  Athos,  that  of 
Vatopcdi,  air.  Lake  tells  me  that  he  saw  two  manuscripts  of  works  of 
VOL.  III.  8 
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-Si.  AthnnftMiK — one  which  hr  nxighty  dated  as  of  flic  twelfth  COatOJ 
and  another,  a  splendid  MS  called  a  -t^m  jfenWr,  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier  It  appear*  Kft 
impossible  that  these  two  MSS  may  have  been  the  two  exemplars  which 
must  be  postulated  for  the  earlier  part  of  H.  At  any  rate  a  further 
examination  of  thc*C  two  libraries  is  much  to  be  desired. 

C.  H.  T 


THE  BOHA1RIC  VERSION  OF  THE  PENTATEUC* 

Tux  importance  of  the  Egyptian  Versions  a*  witnesses  to  the 
of  the  Septoagint  is  generally  recognised.     And  though  the  Sahidn 
fragments  offer  in  many  ways  the  more  interesting  teat,  the  Bohaini 
must  fi'Trn  thr  hasis  of  any  study  of  the  text  of  these  Versions  in  tl 
Pentateuch.     It  is  the  only  Version  which  is  extant  throughout,  an< 
of  which  the  text  is  attested  by  several  MSS.     The  following  article 
h  an  attempt  to  determine  the  mutual  relations  of  the  extant 
and  their  relative  importance,  as  well  as  their  relation  to  the  printed 
editions. 

The  most  complete  account  of  the  MSS  and  published  editions  of 
the  Bohairic  Pentateuch  is  to  be  found  in  two  articles  contributed  by 
M.  Hyvernat  to  the  Rrvue  Bihlitjue  International^  Ocinhcr  iJtgrj  and 
January  '897,  of  which  the  first  gives  a  list  of  all  that  has  been 
preserved  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  Bohairic,  Sahidic,  and 
the  dialects,  of  Middle  Egypt,  with  some  account  of  the  MSS  am 
various  collections  of  fragments,  while  the  second  contains  a  dcjcripti< 
of  the  printed  editions.  M.  Hyvernat  mentions  six  MSS  of  the 
Pentateuch.  As  this  list  may  be  to  some  extent  supplemented.  I  sub- 
join a  list  of  all  the  MSS  of  whose  existence  I  know,  adding  some 
account  of  those  which  I  have  myself  seen. 

(1)  Vatican.  Copt.  1.  An  account  of  this  MS  is  given  in  Asstmanis 
Catalogue  of  the  Coptic  MSS  of  the  Vatican,  published  in  Mai's.  A'<*v 
Coliectio,  vol.  v.  It  was  brought  from  Egypt  \n  1717.  It  COOSbtl  ol 
870  foil.,  containing  the  whole  Pentateuch  in  Bohairic,  with  on  Arabic 
translation  The  MS  te  to  he  assigned  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century, 
and  is  by  far  the  oldest  which  has  been  preserved.  It  contains  three 
pictures :  fol.  66,  the  Virgin  and  Infant  Christ  ;  fol.  97,  Mo«C8  at  the 
burning  bush;  fol  131,  the  Cross.  On  fol.  276  is  an  Arabic  note 
stating  that  the  MS  was  written  'a  quodam  Salomonc  Babylon'.'    These 

1  i.c  Solomoa,  from  Babylon,  Old  Cairo,  as  Mr.  Crura  tclla  aic.  The  colophon 
can  be  seen  in  llyvcrtiat's  Album,  pi.  xviii. 
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Gnat 

Exodus 

Leviticus 
Numbers 
Deuteronomy 


k&ife  arc  given  by  Asacmani,  who  also  note*  that  there  arc  two  systems 
section  division,  one  for  the  whole  Pentateuch,  which  it*  divided  into 
45)  section*  and  Another  fur  the  books  Bxodui  la  Deuteronomy, 
■fckti  arc  divided  into  186  ■  dicta-'    The  books  arc  divided  as  follows  ; 

Section*.  Dicta. 

47 

*7  ?8 

16  37 

55  66 

18  5 

The  MS.  has  apparently  never  been  collated,  and  has  not  been  used  lor 
other  of  the  editions.     (V  ) 

(a)  Vatican.  Copt.  z-4.  This  MS  is  also  fully  described  by  Asscmani, 
from  whom  most  of  the  following  details  are  taken.  It  contains  the 
Pentateuch,  the  first  volume  containing  Genesis  and  Exodus  in  159  foil., 
the  second  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  123  foil,,  and  the  third  Deuteronomy. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  MS  there  is  a  note  in  which  Matthew  of 
Alexandria,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Copts,  draws  attention  to  the  mistake? 
which  arc  to  be  found  in  the  translation.  The  note  is  dated  n  15  of 
''  v  "■  '399-  Matthew  is  known  to  have  been  eighty 
seventh  Patriarch,  and  to  have  died  in  a.  d.  1405.  Thus  the  MS  is 
lot  later  than  \.v.  1399.  At  the  end  of  the  first  volume  is  a  leal 
containing  jxirt  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Chronicler 
to  Arabic.  The  MS  was  brought  from  Egypt  in  1594,  •Hicronymi 
Vecehletri  opera,"  and  was  bequeathed  to  the  Vatican  Library  by 
John  Baptist  Raymund  \n  1614.  Another  note  at  the  end  of  vol.  1 
shews  that  the  MS  belonged  to  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  'in  BWO 
Zosftie  sarbiss  Cahirae'  in  the  year  r586.  The  name  of  the  scribe  was 
'Gabriel,  fihua  Phanus '  (cf.  also  Wilkins,  Intrmincti"n\ 

The  section  numbers  begin  with  Exodus  iii  4,  and  are  continuous 
tarougliout  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  last  number  occurring  at 
t*ut.  xxxiv  4  dm* ),  The  system  is  thus  identical  with  the  second  set 
cf  numbers  found  in  V.  The  two  MSS  have  also  the  same  stichometry, 
•faith  b  subjoined. 

Genesis  ty  (ty  X)  4500 

Exodus  yx  3^°° 

Leviticus  £f  *;oo 

M  Hubert  y*x#  3*35 

Deuteronomy  not  given. 
IV  text  of  this  MS  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  V.    (X.) 
(3)  Pan*.    BiMietktyue  Nationals  Copt.  1.    A  vellum  MS  consisting 

of  joS  foil.,  ami  1 1'Miaininj  the    PCDtatCUi  h,  nidi  an    Ar.iliii    u.in.-Jal  ion, 

written  by  Michael  the  Monk  in  a.  d.  1367.     Next  to  the  Vatican  MS 
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V,  this  is  certainly  the  most  important  MS  of  the  Pentateuch.      It  ha* 
never  been  collated.    The  margin  corjtams  a  considerable  nnmi 
tariants.     (A.) 

(4)  Pans.   Mk     \  /   1  Copt  56.     A  paper  MS  of  106  folL  containii 
the   PffirHtCWit     It  has  lieen  assigned,  I  think  by  M.  Auiclmcau, 
the  eighteenth  century.    Its  text  is  closely  allied  lo  that  of  the 
ceding  MS.     (C) 

(5)  Pari*.     Bibl.  Nat.%  Copt.  57.     This  MS  contains  Gen. 
bxodus,  with  an  Arabic  translation.     It  is  assigned  to  the  seventeenth 
century.     There  is  a  note  at  the  end  of  Genesis,  giving  as  the  numl 
of  (mjr/K  in  that  book  A4>  (4500):  cf.  V  and  X.    Its  text  is  similar 
that  ol  V  and  X.    (B.) 

The  last  two  MSS.  are  not  mentioned  by  M.  Hyvemal.  who,  tiuwevt 
refers  in  his  list  to  BM  Nat.t  Copt.  100  as  a  Copto  Arabic  MS  of 
Penutcuch,  dated  1806.     Whether  this  i%  really  the  same  as  C 
unable  lo  say. 

(6)  Oxford.   Bodleian,  Huntington  33.    A  MS  of  495  foil.,  containii 
he  Pentateuch,  with  an  Arabic  translation,  written  in  the  year  167. 
It  is  very  carelessly  written  and  spelt.     HvmowUkufon  omissions 
very  frequent.     Its  text  must  be  classed  with  that  of  the  Paxil 
and  C,   and  the  I-ondon   MS   I-      The  connexion  of  this  MS   wit 
W  ilkina'  edition  will  be  discussed  later  on.     (O.) 

(7)  London.  British  Museum,  Oriental  42a.  One  of  Archd« 
Tallam'b  MSS,  written  in  1393,  containing  the  Pentateuch  with  sunu 
lacunae.  It  was  used  by  Lagardc  for  his  edition,  and  he  has  recorded 
in  his  introduction  all  its  variants  from  his  printed  rrxt.  It  k  thus  the 
only  MS  of  which  a  collation  has  been  published.  Its  text  agrees  with 
the  group  ACO.     (L.) 

(8)  London.  British  Museum,  Curaon  MSS  113-117.  Part  of  tin 
Zouchc  Collection  which  is  at  present  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
These  volumes  contain  each  one  book  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  first 
three  books  are  in  one  hand,  which  Mi.  Crum  would  assijm  to  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  are  in 
a  different  hand,  of  which  the  date  is  given  at  the  end  of  Deuteronomy, 
a.  D.  1796.  All  five  are  paper  MSS.  The  text  of  Genesis  and  Exodus 
agrees  with  VX  That  of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  approximates 
closely  to  that  of  ACLO,  especially  O.     (M.) 

w 

V, 


* 


{a)  The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  was  published 
Wilkins  in  1731  (London).  He  describes  it  as  based  on  three  M 
Vatican,  Paris,  and  Oxford.  This  description  is  challenged  by  I.agnrdc, 
who  says  that  it  is  '  professedly  based  on  the  Vatican,  Paris,  and  Bod- 
leian MSS,  really  perhaps  (in  Wahrhcit  wohl  nnr)  only  on  the  Codex 
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Huntingtnnianus  33  ^Bodleian)  written  in  1674,  as  Woidc  in  HolmeV 
Edition  of  the  LXX  has  already  remarked.'  The  passage  in  Holmes' 
l*tr*4*ttion  runs  a*  follows :  '  ex  collatione  facta  per  CI-  Woidium 
capitum  Gcncscos  aliquonim  in  tcxtu  Copdco  Wilkinsii  cum  codec 
Bodleiano,  Huntington  33,  credible  videtur,  YVilkinsium  tcxtum 
codtcis,  unius  scilicet  e  trihus  iis  ab  ipso  nominatis,  plcrumquc  \\\  lypis 
oprcssissc.'  Holmc4>  statement,  which  is  based  on  evidence  from 
Genesis  only,  is  certainly  nearer  the  truth  than  Lagarde's  deduction 
froro  it,  hut  the  appended  collations  will  shew  that  then  HM  00  umsoti 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  Wilkins*  account  of  his  own  edition.  M.  llyvcrnat 
states,  on  Lagarde's  authority,  that  Wilkins  used  the  Oxford  MS  alone. 
Trie  point  i*  not  of  much  real  importance,  but  has  some  interest  as 
bearing  on  the  formation  of  tradition.  And  it  is  perhaps  worth 
noticing,  since  it  is  desirable  to  know  how  far  the  Vatican  group  of 
MSS  is  represented  in  either  of  the  printed  editions. 

(4)  In  1854  the  first  twenty-seven  chapters  of  Genesis  were  published 
at  Paris  by  Pallet,  with  critical  notes  giving  the  variants  of  WilkLns  and 
three  MSS.  This  fragment  was  published  without  cither  introduction 
or  title-pge,  and  no  explanation  was  given  of  the  symbols  used  for  the 
MSS  quoted  It  has,  however,  considerable  value,  as  it  calls  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  Paris  MSS.  I  have  identified  the  three  MSS, 
and  utcd  \n  this  article  the  same  symbols  which  were  employed  hy 
M.  Fallct.  A  =  Fans.  Copt  r ;  B  =  Paris.  Copt.  57  ;  C  =  Paris. 
Copt.  56. 

I  Lagaidc's  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  was  published  at  Leipzig  111 
The  only  sources  accessible  to  him  were  the  edition  of  Wilkins 
and  ihr  MS  belonging  ro  Archdeacon  Tattam,  which  has  been  already 
described.  As  a  scholarly  edition  it  leaves  of  course  nothing  to  be 
desired,  but  as  a  source  of  information  about  the  Bohainc  text  it  does 
Dot  supersede  Willrias,  and  it  takes  no  account  of  the  best  MSS.  It  is 
dearly  therefore  desirable  to  determine  how  far  the  MSS  which  were 
wt  used  for  these  editions  throw  further  light  on  the  text,  and  whether 
lie  new  information  which  they  contain,  so  tar  as  can  be  conjectured 
from  an  examination  of  specimens  of  their  text,  is  sufficient  to  repay  the 
bboi.  lay  involved  in  obtaining  collations.     The  question  is  of 

fecial  importance  just  now  in  view  of  what  is  required  for  the  larger 
tditian  of  the  Cambridge  Scptuagint.  This  fact  may  perhaps  serve  as 
ayevuM  ten  dealing  ;it  soma  length  with  questions  of  detail,  which 
EkcJy  to  interest  only  a  few  specialists. 

I  have  collated  all  the  MSS  for  parts  of  the  following  chapter  <. 
Gen.  xxv  ;   Exod.  v,  vi ;   1-cv.  xvi ;  Num.  xxviii  ;   l>eut.  ix,  x.      The 
results  01*  these  collations  are  given  below.     In  the  case  of  the  Oxford 


: 


US  the  collation  was  made  from  photographs  which  the  Rev.  K.  Tj^ 
kindly  took  for  me.  The  mBllMll  were  made  with  tagarde's  ttf 
They  were  in  some  instances  hurriedly  made,  but  are  sufficient?/ 
accurate  for  purposes  of  comparison.  Wilkins'  rending*,  where  they 
differ  frum  those  adopted  by  l^gardc,  arc  quoted  under  the  3)inlxil  W. 
I  liavc  not  thought  it  necessary  to  record  every  variation  of  spcllinc,, 
rtprcially  in  the  raw  of  the  Oxford  MS  whirh  is  vrry  carelcvdy  written, 
nor  all  minor  variants,  as  e.  g.  n,  m  :  c,  ju,  n  before  a  noun.  gii«n, 
c-xcu  :  c(n)p(A)piii.  I  he  original  hand  is  denoted  by  on  asterisk  (*\ 
i  omcdOQfl  made  hy  the  original  or  a  contemporary  hand  by  (*\  later 
corrections  by  ('Y 

It  may  however  be  well,  before  giving  the  collations,  to  stare  shortly 
the  remits  to  which  an  examination  of  them  has  led  me,  in  order 
make  the  problem  clear. 

Wilkins1  edition  is  bawd  on  the  MSS  O,  X,  and  probably  one  of  r 
Varis  MSS  (A,  B(  or  C).     Ltgardcs  is  based  on  Wilkins'  edition  and 
the  MS  L.     The  eight  extant  MSS  fall  into  two  groups  M  for 

the  earlier  books |  D,  U)  ACOL  (M  for  the  later  booksi  V  and  A 
are  the  oldest  and  best  representatives  of  their  r.  -|><  i  dn  groups.  Thus 
the  best  MSS  of  each  group  have  probably '  not  rjeen  used  for  either 
edition.  The  oldest  MS,  V,  has  certainly  not  been  used  at  all.  And 
the  first  group  is  only  represented  by  part  of  an  eclectic  t^xt.  It  is 
also  very  probable  that  Wilkins  did  not  hesitate  in  places  to  retranslate 
from  the  Greek  into  Coptic,  when  hia  Coptic  MSS  were  defective  or, 
in  his  opinion,  unsatisfactory. 


Genesis  xxv.    (I.  is  defective  for  Gen.  xkv  1-25.) 

a.  ora,  •*€  acox*  (ins.  int.  lin.  xb)  |  n*ti]  n*>  v* 
n^cjnftpA_Li  ac:  11-eufcpH  M;  nrcAiapcja  o  |  ic-*n 
1iKvO.11  B  I  &-^o.uJ  M^iftn  aco  I  scc&luk  8M  ;  icfcoK  o  |  7o*»c  ACO. 

3.   ic jon  ABCMVXW  |  n-^ca»«.n]  mcxwi  ac  :  irrcx*a*o  |  p*no tk\ 

ACO   J  *i-XCH\   AC  I     ac'XC&A   O  I   &CCOTpiiiA    BMVX  I     AiACtO-ryuui    c  : 

AAOTpix*    o  I   Xa-ionuu    aco:    lO'rciiu   M  I  wotma]    **ovin   UN  : 


(ltM| 

acmovxw: 


Xoi'uui    ACO. 

4.  encix*   abcmov 
W  ACO  I  xc'rroP*'  °- 

5.  om.     THpOT      ABCMO 

(postca  ras.)  c. 


fjn-xts  abcmv:  cficxb  o  I  om.  nc  bmo  |  «t*] 
tw'iujHpi)  +   ic-sett    eqoaA    mtu*.niij*.i 


1  Wllbim  may  have  used  A  to  some  otent.but  1  luvc  fouud  no  clear  tract  in  bis 
edition  of  his  having  done  ao. 
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'  niXP*+   a*    I    *TtJ   **+    AC°    I    etoXg*]  £*  BM    I    hcicAt] 
wrm  o. 
;.  Off).  %c  A*  |  oMcuqtun*  mm. 
I  (t*'jucuik   &  |  om.  cu&ucc  *.or£<Wo  c;  ora.  ncc  cor^Wu 

[fltt.   RC    DM    |    OQI.   OTOf  a°  aco    |    «.q*iin    M    I    £*n<OO0?J  -f  OT*o 
k»\*»i  ^*tci»  ncjVxoc  AC(o)  (j6cii  cjX/kOC  o). 

i.  kah\|  i&uahX  m  J  mc]  men  aco  :  ctc  M  |  nc**p]  nc*.ppt 

0/>IJUAJUpri    AC:     U.MftMpI    o. 

10-   $hct*|     «(i«rf     o    I    «|on'|]     x^>c<|    ACO    I    nncnxpo-\     u: 

ocitXP0^  h 
11.  om.  curog  AC0> 
I*,  om.   -3k«   ACO  J   urxiivx^w]    iux'^v    BM   |   n&6y>A*Ju    .°]    nc* 

1  j.  ©rog]   pr.   k*t*    (poslca   nu.)   x  |  ncuipo^]    ncit«^po-f   BM : 

nrnujKpi  ACQ  j  nip*n  2a]   itoTpxn    ACO  |  it»JLC4iM»]    pr.   nc  ABCMOVX 

lx  no  p.  m.  x);  iul£*uh»  o:  Aii&fcuntf  w. 

14    ja*ccmJ  +  hcju.  x°^^^  "«^i  oituoui  aco  I  icrrovp]  Tcrop  0. 

15.  n*$cc  AC  :  n&^&c  c  |  iic^ai*  AC :  k*^a»*.  o  |  om.  new  pQo\- 

-kAt   ACO. 

1 7   om.  orog  ie  aco  I  om.  orog  i°  ac  I  om.  orog  30  o. 

18.  *c?|umi  o  I  ^cj  om.  x' ;  ins.  xb:  +  nxc  ncqjuMiujwiu  A"1 

19.  n«j]    +  •»»€    A£CM('ovx  |  iu*jn*$o]   m-x^o   BMO ;    om.   V*  | 

l]    +•**  ACO. 

20.  Om.  k*<vk  o  I  tutpefe&KJMh  co  I  Ttycpi]  ntgnpi  ajJi&kk«.  iiiynpi 
om.  c4o\£cn— mcrpoc  j°  bmvx  |  om.  nTc  ^rcrpi*  aco  |  •.qo'iTC 

;m  :    x'i^itot  o. 

1.  om.  •*.«  o  I  om.  nc  ACO  I  •».«  s°]  om.  a*  (ins.  a»)  |  om.  ovog 

ACO  I   Om.  TCf|CglUI    Ai  1 1 

it.  urn)  mi  o  I  ccim  BM  [  efcoXgiTcn  nor  J  +  e&oXgncn  noc  C* 
(portea  na.). 

%y   fc  i°]  mAcn  i 

24.  orog  1*  — copccjuici]  bis  scr.  (cvjL&og  1°)  0. 

2J.  om.  ©TOg  l"  AC  I  OTOg  xnii(iU6  new.  nvnv^-iuT  0  |  OBI. 
OTOg  *"  ACO  I  n&c*juu>ni]  «JUtom  ACO. 

17    iu  to]  poa  apum  bmxw  |  vjihii  c. 

id   mc  Tt'j-avpxc]  ncicj-so-rn.  Oi    11 1 1  tjzopaC  u:   otn.  nt  M.  |  tc] 
om.  *<  cxw. 

30.    ANOXIC 

|l    om.   tlc    iivxvt   I    ncmncTaj*Aiict]   ncnaiciujiLjuiKi    o   |    iimi] 
nc  BM. 

2,  nc*c]  pr.  orog  liiexw  |  u«jLtcTaj«jLuci  uuvx. 
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33   nr»*]  pr.  orof  bmvxw  |  t*y»]  up«K  o 
n«rju«  iti4i>vsu  W. 

J4-  «*pOC*n    w     **40V***»]   pr.   otoj    nvxw  |  ^iwf^ 
bmvxw  J  nuctfAicTtgopn  W« 


[*•*»? 


Exodus  v.  vi. 
CM.  V.  t.  unuiH^  hmvxw  J  itTOrcpu|«a  ttMi  ]   ntoT^CALflp  ■*-- 
*$>pwi  hm(vxw)  (nrfpwj  VXW). 

i.  om.  «$j*i  nxvxw  |  -few©™  bmvxw. 
g,  <opm|  n?pio  BMVX:   ntfpni  W. 
4     MiinX^o.-    juntiuiitfi  BMVXW. 

5.  <^*»p*«o]  f  niH'^Xi.iOTi  UVXVJ  I  m\*ocj  niuMiq  Btm 
niK&p]  +  ^iiot  -xe  BMVXW  juiun«^cn^<c>  Aiiott  kmvxw  (MB? 
*pcicn  Nt(  mp.):   Mtt«-n»p^JU*OH  C  |  OH).  Om   HMVXW. 

6.  noc«lcf*r«(yxiw4WKc)  ntiecpi'o-xu^Hiicc  a*  niiKprc^n 
bmvxw  I  twit  nictfoTi]  poo  m*  uiX*otr  wmvxw. 

7.  BJWItlltfl fcf >WUU I     MM  :     rnniiu'TAvi,nttmio»    w       tttnk 

<C|X<alAJUOC     ttlTUtiu     C#    |   ©T©£     BCC*OT<t)     C#OTCt     BMVXW  <«   J*  A 

core.)  J  nuot]  4  jujaat^tov  dmvxw. 

8.  om.  oto£  2"ct  3°  iimvxw  I  ocn.  cfcoX  iu^htov   bmvxw  |n» 

U|ortyuK-<TU|i  l  I  juiu-iutor^  '  u.nov  lunmrr-J-  HMVXW. 

i>.  ja%pOTi|i|»u>OTiq]  JUe.poTopoui  *n  .  .  .  mufmon  (An...Bf 
IbWVI  raw.)  C  J  Miuopor*|i  po^ruft  v*  |  ^*  n«J   a$Cn   DM  |  #**:** 

gAHgfcHS*!  A  XXL 

10.  H.V1U     ■*«]     OTtff     ATUjinm     •TlHC      HMVXW    |     ■tr.yv-  ■■  ,.>t.» 

nictfcvi  A  ixt.  iimvxw  J  h<xtu»u|— vrxwuuuoc]  nArxuiiuoc ksbubj 
DM :  n*.r-*c.  .xuuoc  jumuiiy  VXW  .  imcU'(3WMJUOH>T  M  |  rt**t 
■^n**^  UMVXW. 

11.  otc  ncTcnTioai]  nicunnifi  a*  :  nnrruifti  dm  ■   nrcBiruiiXY 

12.  m\*oc]  +  inpq  a*. 

13.  nctoov]  f  nc  BMVXW  I  «H  cg&cujc  nTCTciiMiorj  BRtapf- 
t«n*ncrv  BMVXW. 

14.  minimi]  nit*p&&uu^nrrc  A  Big.  |  ejftpMi  bmxw. 

15.  iui-p*AJuu*T<Tc]  microti  A'.xt.  umvxw  |  ^voiuj]  +  ff*\< 
mj?.  I  «.Hipij  pr.  -xc  c ;  tupv  bmvxw. 

16.  mi]  +  ■**  BMVXW  I  A&n«KX*oc  c*n]  &rn  Mnciuuiyi  bbviw. 

17.  iif-xf  r|»fcp*i»)  mp-vj.fi  bmvxw  I  om  CMto^(ju)      f*n$»<ricpMF«.* 

om.  OTOg  (j°)  bmvxw  J  e*>fc«J  pr.  i-*p  bmvxw. 

18.  c*»u|  mv:  +  -xe  bmxw  |  om.  *n  c. 

19.  ruc6»yi|  mrp«juju*.Ttf-v-c  A»rng.  |  nruoai  ]  rwicmwAi  **m 

20.  *AApwnJ  +  tvmov  -xtf  tfAo\  c gp*T  bmvxw  I  om.  b^o  bmvxx 
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2t.  ncxwor]  +  iudotoc  sm  :  +  iuoot  vxw  |  cqc-\^*n]  pr.  otoj 
bmvxw:  +  cpiwrcn  BMVXW  1  &pcTcncp]  *pcicn  a'cl  |  cf  ]  *pcTcn-^ 
BMVXW. 

22.   miiaiNaoc  I  unMUHiy  BMVXW  |  Om.  OT  2°  C. 

»3-  *xu«i\&oc]  juhmjuhu)  bmvxw  I  uncqnogua  hm  |  jlmickX&oc] 
jun«fuuHvg  BMVXW. 

CM.  VI.  I.  €>tn&«.fTOT  BM. 

2.  ncu]  %x  L*. 

3.  om.  oTog  1°  bmvxw  I  tuoToiigi   c  I  om.  c$*i  11*  n&ptn  a  txt. 

BMVXW. 

4.  ncjuo>or]  +  *ji  c  |  m^^itKncoc]  om.  m  x*. 

7.  CKCU](iini   B    I    •JuoftomJ  ^JUCTXtopi   BMVXW. 

8.  eicS'ieHnov]  cmnvninov  hmvxw  |  cimi*) — i&kiuA]  om.  AtxL: 
in*.  A*  nig.  1  cictmiciJ  ciHiq  a*"  |  ajiok  |  +  nt  inL  lin.  Mb. 

10.  om.  -*e  c. 

IX.  om  gnu — h^hjuu  i°o  |  nTctioTtopn]  +  efeoX  xw  |  cfto\4<nJ 
J6*n  vxw   I    iiuAoi  n^HjuLi]  nc*jic*gi  bmvxw. 

12.  me]  om.  m"*  J  juiiicX  jjjiot<o>tcju]  junorcM»TCJU  (or  corr.  in 
ic\)  c  j  om.  o»©£ — itcwi  20  dhvx  ;  ins,  om»c  *tfcciuTCA&  cpoi  nic 
•^*p&c>  11  mp.  j  <-*,p]  *xc  nvxw  :  Ml  mioh  m. 

13.  ClATJOHAQCAglllj  4>TOg  fcfJOT&gC&glll    BMVXW     |    C  UJCHUJOT  |  CU|4l 

Ab  int.  lin. 

14.  ni«kpxKr0CJ  n^p^Kroc  vxw:  n&pxnruc  B:  njApxKr***c 
(m  lot,  lin.  M*)  M  I  ccpwju.)  pr.  nc*»  mt.  lin.  ub:  ACpwju  vxw. 

15.  c&otX]  c**p  m*t«  I  ^omiKii  pr.  <tpvu  bvxw:  +  •jHrttq- 
ju*t  <&oN.6cii  ^oiiurm  M  mg.  I  lULciiwi  VX  I  om.  n«j  nt — (tO) 
OTOg  1°  0. 

16.  om.  orop  i"  BMVXW  I  re-xcwn  a1' mg.]  f*xcum  a*  (aid.) : 
rcpcum  a*  |  ka**|  t**.*«x  A*  (uid)  bmvxw  |  m«  nuiBd]  cton*  c  | 
om.  npoxim  bmvxw. 

17.  om,  uipMi  ivrc  bmvxw  I  netpcom  a4J  nr<2k«wn  A*{uid):  rcwu»« 
a'1  mg. :  nTc  ce^cwn  dm  VXW  |  om.  turf*  bmvw. 

18.  iitp&n  mt«]  om.  a  mg.  bmvxw:  pr.  titinc  a  txL  |  nn&fwo  (bis)] 
uvu^  (bis)  a"bm  (20  solum,  itrxxT  m  in)  vxw  |  &uAp&u  bmvxw  | 
XtAptun  bmvxw  i  xc^P«**  °-  I  P^**]  p^  A  txt.  I  om.  nc  M. 

19.  om.  mpMi  nTc  bmvxw  |  ©juovci]  aloctii  a  ixt. :  oaioci  m: 
otaioci  O  I  tiOTCTirfcrUfc]  noT-xiiuujci  A  LXt.  BMVXW;  mcvoptftiiA  Ci 

30.  AJL«&pAJU.  BMVXW  I  HU.'X*'11'0  BMVXW  j  HAJuiip&M  I1MVXW  ) 
Om.    IlpOJLlHl    BMVXW. 

ax.  tuc**pj  u-&«.p  a  txt. :  nc**p  bmvxw:  niiCMtp  o  |  V^XP1]  lj« 
ias.(i  bit.)  XP1  A- 
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• 
t*.  ff\ic*.-£  mmvxw:  cXictL^cn  o  |  crrpij  raa.  (i)  ccrpi  a  :  uecc 
invxw.  , 

a$.  ucXk&£ct]    ikjjl&Xkcl&c-t   c    |    ntuujn*-x*i    VX*    |    MM 

«.ccwn   M*  |    iui*?»*A|   tw^A  ACLOVXW    |    itcjwi  J*]  n  O    |    «#juu*p 
IHVXff. 

H.   nenujMpt  **e]  OTOg  utnujHpt    [IMVX  I  luirxtiu&ict    D;     »i*xi«- 

juuo  v'm\ 

25.  om.  oyo^  (0  pmvxw  |  ni*px»^*>c|  wi*p>^wn  nyvxw. 

a6.  om.  tiKA-g1  iimvx  |  ikai  towau  Tiipc]  oa  a  txt.  hmvx  :  om 
rvpc  w. 

27.     ltHcT*TC*-aU —  cftoXSVll     X1**11!    JUWCgOOT    rT*n£C     f*'*l     nCJLL 

jutovCKC  ^cn  niia.gi  n\-nui  BMVX  ,  om.  $w  nc  — *>*piun  w  ;  hh«i4T- 
c**i]  u*.i  ne  ctcvxi  w  i  ot6«]  ncu  w  |  guic^c  ecu]  ot*^  **rrn  w  | 
cfcoXrfcnl    ■+■  iik&^i    w   I   x11*"]    +  4?*>"«    xiwTCKC   iuajl   MfWfl 
unitjooi  celiac  cmu  iacju  MJtffCHC  £cn  ntt&gi  nx«Mi  v. 
a^.  o*tc]  nan  a'BMVXW  :  orfce  ncj*  CLO. 

Leviticus  xvi.     Tim?  readings  of  o  arc  noi  recorded  from  5  **»fce  - 

1 6  OT^iirxotu. 

a.  norito*  •/•  |    novon  A#CLM*OW   (no*no  Mb   ong.)  I  -funWrocI 
+  «tc  ^iinui\>|»   w. 

3.  CIltOOY&fc  ACI.MOVX    I    lTO|XlX  c. 

4.  oygfioc   t°\  pr.  orog  W  I  fc^TTOTfioq]  c*qToyfcc»q  a'vx  :   eoY- 
Tov£iof|    H    I    ncqntAj    ncquj&X    M :    ncqit*X   X    |    cqc-.nrroY  J    pr. 

OYOg  C 

5.  tqerfi]  tTrfi  cfcoX  Mb  mj.  |  om.  iwpc  vx. 

7.  om.  oTog  a°  v. 

8.  om.  ep<  c  I  nXitpoc]  +  htg  nor  ngym  cxwq  c". 

9.  om.  1  cmw  I  egpm  3«]  +  c*o>c|  c. 

10.  niKXiipLK     uXiipoc  w  I  rqcittgo  C  |  •  X^-l]  *"*'*"X*C|  w. 
ii.  nccjmj  pr.  cgpm  ram  m1,  mg. 

la.  n^u|OTpHC  ccucg  w:  n^ujopwc  ras.(i)A*cg  m  |  nxefcc] 

13-  erjei*Xo]  pr.  otoj  w  |  e«n]  n-xe  c 

lg.  *<jtnov-x£  c. 

16.  cqciOT&ocj    c  |  OTitofci  ow  |  n^CKimic]   pr.  juntwioo 
vx  :   Acn  ojulh^t  ju]  «caa  aclmovx  |  jlu\oy<*wi6ca*|  hi^i>>j6oul  m*  : 
next  one  noTfrwtfcju  M  mg. 

17.  euofco]  eqcTvu&g  o  |  *eii  neooT&b — cqcTtufeg]  bis  scr.  o (*qc- 
Ttofcg  i*1)  |  *cpmj  pr.  cgpni  m1  (posica  cane). 

18.  e<xc.K|]  +  hcju  c-xen  irt-qm  c. 
19-  «q«noY-x£]  pr.  OTog  w  |  cfcoXg*]  ovog*  m*  o  :  e&oXicit  w. 
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20.  cqcToyfcol  ctoot&o  aclmovxw  |  cqcnu]  am  U. 
a  1.  onv  t*^c  u.  (1")  vx  |  oyv^iki*  m". 

22.    0111.     C»irog    Cpr     inrMiiH    M     J      ni6*JUiu]     t    «fro\trnii|Ar|e    O   | 

imoT6noui6-t»wq  a°J  oni.  A* :   ina.  A*  01$.  |  cvuxi  a*]   +  nnor- 
•.nouic  C. 

33.  nxe  &Apu>n]  post  ***>t«  vx. 

34.  TMpq  i»|  efioX  c  I  om.  ncti  even  nr-jm  ACUIOVX. 
25-  ovog]  iiexi  (uid.)  A*. 

26.  $Hcon*w,ovti>pn  vx  |  $nti*TOTopnq]  ffciuonooTopnq  MO: 
t%Kcon*$op<x<j  V  I  c-xwkcju  M  I  ««|CigeR*q]  c|ii|cn&'j}  C:  +  titan 
oruuoiyv  orog  xttnenc*  n&i  cqcnjcnv)  u. 

27.  om,  ntu  ntfiAJU.ni— rjjuofii  a0  C  |  next  1°J  o-rog  W  |  ct«vj\ot 
w  :  ccoXot  (uid.)  M  :  coXot  o  J  *ponooir  m. 

29.  «p*  ^fcj    UJlilIll]   <£*l   C'(*U)uHI   W   j    «^».t]  Cf*f  CM*    I    Ittpgtflfc  W. 

30.  CTTUlfig  ACMO. 

31.  g&nc&AA&Ton  a0]  4  otcjutoh  w  |  epvioiedcfcio]  cpcTtiuiorfco 
NO. 

32.  om.  iu*t  -JooXh  aclmovx. 

33.  cqcTorfco]  ctotbo  o  I  «j<-roYfioq]  ctoyboi  c  |  om.  twpc  m* 
(ins.  M*'). 

34.  $ej]  pr.  OTog  w  I  pcMum;  pr.  ©  M*  :  pr.  or  M*\ 

Numbers  xxvnt,  xxix.  (c  is  not  quoted  in  Number*.  In  ail 
important  varlilions  it  agree*  witb  A.) 

CM.  xxviii.  18.  nitcicn&iTov]  nucicno«duJii>OT  VX  |  ujoViqj  +  OTOg 
cqctyoini  nwTcn  nOTtgoov  jujumni  al(m)OVX  (<ui<«n»  **). 

19.  «p«T* nc tpi  ALMOVX  I  JUfcCl  i"|  OTJUW.CI  almovx  :  OTAUtCI  5  w  I 
OTiitiM]  -f  ticjut  vx  I  ngif.fu]  +  ft4.T«^ni  ai.movx  I  om.  niiUni 
creojomt  nuvrcn  almovx. 

20.  noTtnoYiuiowrufi]  pr.  hcju  w  j  eroTujcqcju.  w. 

31.    CHCM-j]  Om.  ALMOVX  I    CHCipi    w. 

Om.  ver.  1$  j^iopic — xxix.  5  umhot  aclmovx. 
aj.  om.  ne  w. 

28.  CTOTOjUJCJU  \v. 

ch.  xxix.  6.  n^XiX  amv|  mcOr*l]  cot**  mow  I  om.  MM  lUtfXlX— 
ne ju  HJOrWTta  «fco\  2"  MO  |  ttT«Rf  hot  avx  ]  om.  n«M  HiajoTtnuioYiiji 
20  ALVX  I  nwmiun  a0]  nwwrtn  AL ;  ©TOTwien  vx. 

7.  om.    ixuig"    w   i   om.    orog    cptTtnego-xgcx —  nncT<n*jT0T 

ALMOVX. 

8.  cp<Tf  nipt  x  I  xinac]  +  nniTtio  junox  w  |  otjuuxi]  otoouaci 
o  I  ci*.t*  poipomu  uaimViu  w. 
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p.  am.  orog  i*  vx  |  xiniAi&ci  hiot*j]  juuu*vi  jlhiiot&j  X- 

IO.    OTpCJLUffT   2°]  npaiHT  W:    Ottt.  ALMOVX. 

it.  owftg)  pr.  2  lilt,  nt.  v  |  mtXtX]  mmuXi  almovx  |  om.  m< 
t*  W  |  iw*j«iotiij4.**ti!|i  M  |  «*tf\i\]  ovtfXiX  w. 

13.  om.  noTo\oKftnwu6  W  I  evrfXiK]  «^\i\  vx  ;  ngtntfXiX 
m*u>  w  ]  jaintoooTJ  om.  ovx:  xinoc  "<  goo*  w  |  njonr]  junujo-rn 
ovx  I  ?Pj  pr.  oro^  almov  :  r  v  |  I)  t  lkovx. 

DeUTUROPCOMY  ix,  x. 

in.  ix.  1.  ^\MiKf fyxntiop  VX:   con*cp«iiuop  MOW. 

2.  rr*Kcu>OYn  M  |  exctuici*  ow  |  nn*ti|ogi  a  :   cen^tg^o^i  ci.v  : 

»■  illAUJ-tliOl    OW. 

3.  ckccjuj]  pr.  OTOg  w  I  «.qoTU>n  C  |  cqcqeTOT  1°]  *.<|<|OToy  c  I 
cqc^oioT  2n]  pr.  ovog  W. 

4  r'jcnicn  CO  |  n*.r*oon]  n«4>n*n<'|  w  |  om.  *\X* — JumCKgo  w  f 
not  n&rjoior  rioX^Aigit]  *.qrpjioT  tAo\  n-xr  hoc  £*-ign  m  |  om. 

HOC  UA'joior  O. 

5.  om.  wi  a°  vx  I  juncnoin]   me  ntftgHI   vx  |  rook]   nooq  w  | 

Kti*uj«ttMt]  2£n*ujc  cAotii  VX  I  ctpkXMponouin  vx  |  4UUK*gl 
At.l.Mo  I  aWk]  +  c»k  *JUC1&CC&MC  in<  iuhwhoc  not  n*«|C*101 
cftcX<6*T£JI    XUItltgO     VX(W)     [^JUU-TfeCcAftC  ■     IVXC     nOT  ■     Ct|CCJOTOT  ■ 

Aiiicnoo  t>Tog  wj  I  *n<i*.'|iopn|  oiict*  not  wpiv  vx  I  iincmo-tj 
nncTcnio<|v:   iu.  iu  mo-j  >:. 

6.  r.KCtiu]  pr.  ovog  vxw  j  iirnuroMHi  vx  '  nrfoic]  +  iw.miot^ 
vxw  |  n*^]  +  Ml  vx  ;  <q^  W  |  om.  c«it*nt'-|  ACIO  |  om.  no.*  vx  | 
om.  nc  aclovx  |  om.  totum  comma  M. 

7.  Api^Aie^iJ  +  Aftiicpcpnciftu}  vx  |  om.  jlitioc  ncnnoT-t  ACLMO  | 
*pCTCnOI  MOW. 

S.  ^lopefi  mxw  ;  xwP'^  v  I  om-  on  mw  |  o/jcuftcii]  pr.  oTog  vxw  | 
eicn  ohiiotJ  post  noc  vx  |  qncHnor]  ^ciohhot  n-xe  nor  *q- 

x-   t  Oil  HOT    0. 

9.  cniTiiutr]  enter  nniuoT  vx  |  enor^]  +  mom  imiiXa;  vx  |  iui 
X»»]  pft  orof  vxw:  +  nc  vx  |  ng*»cj  nglT  alm  :  vuu  covxw  |  XT] 
gjut  A  I  orxi.  ©Tog  ull,  v. 

10.  om.  6^  mo  I  «tc  i°]  ax  vx  I  kavcj£ko*tJ  pr.  ©Tog  vxw  | 
i^noT^  a°]  nor  vx  |  itetiwrcnj  uunen  M, 

11.  efeoXgitcn]  giTen  vx  I  £Ju.tj  ^xi  a  :  H  cmovxw  |  IT]  g**  al  | 
hotiiX *«  mow  I  i\]  +  nium  uinX*-;  vx :  ^k\  nwm  w. 

13.  &TCpn«.p&Aciun]  *v«p*it0Aun  vx  |  *to*julio]  pr.  ovog  w  | 
noTortuTg]  nov^ung  vx  :  norwtg  low. 

13.  ncsej  pr.  ovog  vxw  |  ie  a°]  +  *nt*?  c  vx  |  gd.nue.tyi  luyfci 
nej  nntujT  n*g&i  nc  vxw  :  pr.  gtmne  oyX*oc  vx. 
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if  om.   ©tog   m*-scp   iierpt.ii   aclmo   |  «T*xcp]  m«.qtT  vx  | 
Rcvptit]   -f  <6o\  vx  |  iitaair]  |>r_  otoj  vx  :   +  tuwr  vx  |  ctprap] 

f-U.OTOg  vx     |   llf.ftl    Itll^UJUVJ   w. 

15.  «i*ikoiiJ    pi,    ©T©g    vxw    I    om.    otog    i°    VX    I    nxpuu] 
9*.  t$c  w  I  ©m.  OT02  a°  aclmo  I  S-f  nwnij  fcnwin  o :  1  RHUACT- 

'op«T  w  I  n*i7CM  j6ch]  n&Tfi  vx  |  fc^-]  ^&  w. 

16.  oaiiut]  jir.  OTOg  vxw  :   +  \e  t:  |  tprTcncpnofti   x  |  m?TCn- 
•^or-f]  oni.  aclmo:  $+  vx  |  *pcTuiMduuo]  pr.  otoj  vxw  '  noTwrg] 

"*-  ©TO£    VXW   I    CT*]     <{>KtT«.    VX    |    pOUgCIlOHnOV     MWI     J<  Hgtultef    VX    j 

tK>#j]  cicnoitnoT  VX. 

t  7.  •Jtf'i]  pr  ©toj  w  :  otoj  &iuoni  vx  :  AiAop&c p  aclmo  |  fr-f] 
I  *\«.>ni  vx  I  can.  AifcepAiopoT  aclmo  |  n^xi-x]  -lA-xrx  cnor^  vx  | 
1j^<jiu6idaiot]  pr.  otoj  vxw  |  om.  c£o\  vx. 

1 8.  *»«^£©1    pf-    OTOg   VXW ;     4-  M.ncrcnAi.ao   vx    |    ngAie]   iua 
t)cMOVXw  (l  male   toe*.)  |  h]  jju  a  |  ikoot]   pr,  orog  cvxw  | 

:J  +  nneniictT^  vx. 

19.  Om.  #e*tgH  AfttirxumT  lieu  niCM-toii  ACLMO  .  tf*TgM  juni-xwivr] 
•Ac  m-xutiT  vx  I  nux&on  v :  cuAou  w  |  om,  oro%  *n  aclmovx. 
ao.  «im.  orog  1"  aclmo  |  cx<u  **pum  i«]  post.  cu«.aj(i>  vx  |  ifliug 
I  ora.  o-rog  20  a*ci.mo  I  cmoftg  m  :  itfTco&g  o. 
■It  mno&ij  mnofti  Ab:  unnurofci  vx  |  tT&ApeTcn«jq]  ins.  Apwii 

**«.«  nKKOT  o  (post,  ra&.)  I  nxfuu  v:   nrxpuwu  x  |  om.  otoj  a0 

C'-WO    I    *,lX»OUR'j]  AJAAOTttHCf  CM  !    4-  CAIA.UJU1   VXW  :    OTO£   *IIlOT<|  vx  I 

*-^njo*t   mow     *TPJ  pr.  ©Tog  vx  |  om.  OTog  30  clmo  |  ATgioiw  o  | 
****».  nucia  i°  vx  I  cthkot  A  :  cn^iimot  m  ;  cnokiiot  o  ;  cqi  w. 

as.  om.  orog  i°  aclmo  |  rupon?  c  ;   ©vpwitg  mow  |  om.  orog  a° 
^CTLMO  I  nipkCAioc  mow:   nnxip&cjuLOc  x  |  om.  orog  30  ACMOVXW  | 
tovw  I  AprT<w^*xiom  vx  |  oiri-  neiennoT^  w. 

M.    gOTC;    CgOTC  ACLO  I    pi.   OVOg  VXW  :    CUlUftl  W    I   ©7T«p*NI\OT  CO  | 

Ao\^,cn|   j6cn   VX   |  cpcrcnvpvrcwTtu    c  |  om.    nc«wxi    mx   |   om. 
'«hiw»t^  OTO£  ACLMO  I  nc*]  <  MOW. 

*<.  om.  ««*p  v. 

*5-  om.  OTOg   i°  ACLMO  |  iua]  hjju  A  I  nj  £AX  A  |  *i*i^eo]  enc 
>*tO :  en  C  :   nni-uiMTOt  t nui&g  nc  VX  (*.  T<oAg) ;  cn<«.i-^f  o  w. 
>6.  om.  orog  ACLMOX  I  tfixtuujuiocj  ot©£  ai-xoc   vx  I  nic«iioc] 
'•»«nr^   w  I  AtncuXfcoc   *fco\  c:vx  \  om.  i5cn  Trnmupt    ii-xoai  w  | 

^w)  Jj6*ii  TCK«iai  *  <c-»op  nui  Acn  w]. 

If«  mncnifciH  I  iicaic&j&ih  co  I  iiHCTCKOJpK  OW  I  c£p*J<]  ngt  OW : 
:n  m  j  unrp^OT^fT]  JLincpxumT  ACLO  :  wnfpimyi  M  |  noTJLiv* 
^ *«£mc  J  +  next  nonwii  vx :  +  iicai  czen  noriioiu  w. 
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»8.  max*]  nixa  w  \  ci*Ji*iio»]  HARcmcn  vx  |  itftmrq]  +  ct-xuui- 
xioe  vx  I  rnorxtgi  mow  I  colic  z°]  pr.  OTOg  vx  qjuoc^]  tqxior^ 
\v  I  c&oXgi   ntnaqcj  t&oX   vx  |  c£<h>£otJ  ct  aclo  |  can.  oinai^c 

MW. 

39.  ncaa    nru»<\i<po?]    om.    ACLMO:    *i<u    icKKXHpcmoxu*.    VX  | 

nXHJUIl  "*  **"  '«KniH)^  nxon  ii»  u  &cn  icmci-x  *T*xiAgt  (rcxop  W> 
recjui  Ann  ntnifyot  cYtfoci  vx(w). 

cii.x.  (ow  not  quoted  after  the  middle  of  vcr.  5,  and  x  is  not  cruoicii 
at  all  in  this  chapter.) 

I.  £«u  i°]  pr.  ©rog  v  I  itHcitX*^  nj  uiiXaj  cmot^  v  (  om 
d  uum  1  m  I  giacn)  c  v  I  AJUkO*jujo  I  pr.  oto»  v  '  cm.  -xe  v. 

x,   iitacAm|  pr.  otoo  v:   ktcc4«j  o:    nTCHCcUu  w   |  on,  gi   h 
nncn».»]  hmct*lT  m  |  om.  c*rog  acl  (uH)  mov  |  <*ug<T<>v  v. 

3.  h+kteovioc  aci.m     oni.  OTOg  2°  aclmo  |  &•$•  i°]  am.  C :   -yfc  V 
om.  ©»©g  30  aclmo  I  b\]  ^fi  w  I  om.  iitoni  a°  v  I  iuux]  n&-&«.-au  o. 

4.  iuiJ  1UAJLHT  a:  aanu  V  |  jujuimiot]  ncjuuuoT  c  |  cA»\j&cn]  j6cji 
mow  I  ».*|T»inoTj  pr.  o-rog  vw  |  om.  nwi  m. 

&.  CTA.II  **c]  OVOg  CI&IKOI-I  All  v ;  c**og  «i*.n  w  I  **«]  ic  O  I  «»oX- 
gi-xen  j  cftoXgi  vm  I  «joionj  pr.  OTOg  V. 

6.  OllptoO   V    I    HAHIAft|   IK II I XI   \V   I   XtlC*-k.*IU  i    XXIC&I  V  '.    \IT.  jtfcil    W 

tTKocjj  pr.  oxog  vw  I  om,  c>rog  3°  v  |  c<|cpoTK&  c  |  cXec^*.p  M. 

7.  *tot(i>t<6J  pr.  o-rog  v  I  on  OYOg  v  I  ficdtffced*.]  ci(*«ft*«t* 
acww  (l  uncertain)  i  iuU«*a  v  |  vp«  otoii]  cu-i-n  v. 

8.  c«4&i|   cuXi    acmv    I    itctogij   orof  eogt   v    |    ou'jp&n]   j6<n 

IU-'|p4J1    V. 

9.  iiXiipoc]  nXitponoxiiA  v  |  nc  noirRXupoc]  noTiiXnpoc  c. 

10.  om.  ^c  v  I  om.  cp&T  w  |  ngxtc]  itia  a'cmvw;  ngxa  a'x  | 
ii?oot  a*  I  XT.)  gxa  a*'  I  om.  orog  r°  aclm  |  4en  niciiov-- c|CToKno-»j 
xxncqtjcToiinav  ACLM  I  amicjotwuj]  -f  n-xenoc  V. 

II.  Ti  oTog  ali.m  I  inn  pitXiipouonin]  ci6ctTn  xi&povrpicXMpo- 
ncjuun  v. 

ia.  -JiicitJ    pr.    ©rog    V    I    koj-^    newq]    cptTin    xuuoq    tvTOTR    v  • 

4*.TCCjgH]   tf*TOM   UII0C   IICKItOT^r  V;    +  OWJ  W    |    n£(|A*UU*l]    +  IHpOT 

OTog  v :   +  TnpOT  w  I  om.  ovoo  ML  I  imo'i  2V]  tictc  neiinov^  vw  | 
^enj  efco.Yi&cu  v  I  TCK^n^n]  pr.  t  £ic*K£«  11  v :  pr.  ^en  w. 

13.  rntii*pcg— xi^oot]  om.  a"  |  irrcx&pcg|  c&pcg  v  |  iu?|hoaxocj 
ncpucoxuu  V :  ncqnoxaoc  M  |  ncejgfcn]  neqga.11  w  |  xlxiok  i\*inot  I 
jul&kuot  ciotk  v:  om.  nAHTOT  w  |  n*.K]  uuon  aclmw. 

14.  om,  r*p  V. 

15.  ncTcnio-J-)    nrenciuo-t   w  |  cep&rA.it&u   ajuxwot]   om.  ACLM: 

CX&enpiTOT  9*rO£  V  |  JUUAIOOt]   CplUOT  W  |  *.<|CU)TT|J  OTOg  *.'jcotku  w  I 
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1  wc   w  '  om.   n*T4   n«Li«£oo»— end  of  16*   aclm  |  novicgooi  r^i  | 
^•-i  nitfjwt  w  |  om,  $*J   V. 
6.  (om.  an*)  otoo  \« — nTtTerwA^fti]  ovog  tpcTcncore   rrrcT^n 
-iiMT  jmi  otow   iii*nuftvfti   nierentfpccnajoi  v  |  ntgoi   w  | 

CTCnCfMI&UJT  w. 

t;  ncTcrnicn^-l  ncnnoT-f  V  |  nooer  ]  $*i  v  |  nimiytl  niui>enc? 
msop]  pr.  otoj  v  |  aincjcpuj^iMp  acl  :  uncjcprg^Hpi  MW  | 
*ani*t<fi  ACLMW. 

l?    nno-roprj.fc.noc  W  |  qjuci|pr.  ©vof  vw. 

it),  oro£  fpd«nA*.<npe  V  |  oin.  cpocncucnpc  nicgcAiJUo  M  | 
jioTfii]  om.    a*:     gin^ii    CL  :  £OT*n  m. 

io.  om,  nc  v  |  cTcnvpgu^  m  |  <Keujuu|Ui]  pr.  otu«j  v  |  mutojllk] 
jr.  oyo£  v. 

II.  nooq]  nc  V  |  <^*i  a<>]  +  r**p  mw  |  CTCiipt  m  |  next  bmci^c- 
piun>»]  om.  ACLM  :  tun.  nun  w:  o-»og  tVAUg  HUTCH  v  |  *ta]  *i<  m  : 

tt*T  w. 

22    otC?J  oc  av  I  *vi]  +  *Ao\  a*  (potttca  ras.)  |  uotujm  w. 


The  grouping  of  the  MSS  u,   on  the  whole,  clearly  maintained 
throughout.     A  few  notes  on  readings  of  special  interest  aie  appended. 
Gnm  »nr« 

v  3  Xooaitn  (ACO)  must  represent  the  true  LXX  reading,  of  which 
riu  or  «.*OYin  is  a  corruption.  Similar  corruptions  occur  in  the 
-reck  minuscules  75  {ad»m*),  and  tai  (afl->/«c/i),  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  corrupted  form  is  original  in  Coptic,  the  reading  of  ACO  being 
due  to  revision  and  correction  from  the  Crock. 

p.  5.  'The  omission  of  iMpo-r  ('all ")  is  probably  a  slip,  which  might 
easily  occur  indejicndently  in  two  MSS.  The  word  is  not  absent  from 
earliest  form  oi  the  text  found  in  the  first  group. 
v.  8.  No  importance  can  be  attached  in  Bohairic  to  the  insertion  or 
naaioo  of  the  copula  before  a  verb,  The  probable  explanation  of 
phenomena  is  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  VU 
originally  alwent,  and  has  been  added  to  bring  the  text  into  closer 
tnformity  with  the  Creek  \ 

The  addition  at  the  end  of  this  verse  of  the  words  corresponding  to 

1  «jxnr»TtAj  foxier  iuv  \nuv  atnvv,  which  is  found  in  ACO  (the  I^ondon 

Mb  L  is  defective  here),  almost  certainly  represents  the  original  form 

'   Mr.  Far  bra  RoWrmuu  liaa  pointed  uut  l«i  me  Out  in  itic  BoliaJrlc  Vcralun  of  N.  T- 

tn*  copula  1*  more  frequent  than  in  ihc  NthMir     *Of  cour*\"  he  aay*.    here  ako 

it   M  r.  vui ,.n       Oa  H"    Other  hand  it  m  alway*  pinaiblc  that  the  eopuU 

.  Jly,  but  in  later  <»p«ea  the  genius  0/  the  language  averted 

and  caumiI  die.  wnlnon/ 
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of  the  Coptic  Their  omission  is  no  douhr.  due  to  the  fact  th 
beginning  of  the  clause  is  similar  to  that  of  vcr.  9  (ovog  *txv4  :  ovej 
kT^OAicq).  The  similarity  is  not  <o  pronounced  in  Greek,  so  that 
lMiix.iipiiuii.il  probability  clearly  supports  the  leading  of  ACO. 

V.  10.  It  is  impossible  to  say  which  ot  the  two  renderings  of  import^ 
tguin  or  "x^ot  has  the  greater  claim  to  be  regarded  as  original 

tt\  1 a,  1 5'  Here  ACO  represent  the  oidmary  Greek  text,  which  is 
found  in  al!  Greek  MSS.  The  reading  of  the  other  Coptic  MSS  and 
the  editions  is  probably  due  to  the  accidental  omission  of  two  names, 
and  the  reintroduction  of  one  of  them  at  the  wrong  place  from  the 
margin. 

v.  30.  The  Jwmocofflcuton  omission  (BMVX)  occurs  in  two  Greek 
minuscules,  and  may  have  happened  equally  well  in  Coptic  and  in 
Greek.  ACO  unquestionably  give  the  true  reading.  In  omitting 
n>*  ovgHatr  they  agree  with  several  Greek  MSS,  including  the  (?)  Hcsychian 
group. 

v.  26.  n«.pe  . .  u*c<uuom  suggests  an  original  reading  n*o«  .  .  *juom, 
altered  to  n»c«juoni,  the  reading  of  the  editions  and  the  V  group  bone, 
a  conflate,  or  an  alteration  imperfectly  carried  out.  If  so  ACO  are 
again  right. 

The  superiority  of  ACO  is  on  the  whole  well  marked  in  ihi*  chapter : 
although  the  Vatican  MS  seems  once  (v.  5)  to  have  preserved  the  Inie 
text,  a  tendency  on  its  part  to  conform  to  the  Greek  by  inserting  otoj 
{'and')  and  -kc  is  clearly  traceable.  If  this  chapter  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  rest  of  the  book  our  knowledge  of  the  Doliaiiic  teat  in  Genesis 
would  be  substantially  increased  by  making  full  use  ot  the  MSS  A 
and  V.  Wherever  L  is  defective  the  evidence  of  A  is  necessary,  ax  in 
these  passages  Lagaide  was  wholly  dependent  on  Wilkina. 


Exodus  v,  vi. 

th.  v,  v.  i.  With  the  reading  of  the  V  group  cf.  Thcodorct  and  the 
*  Lucianic  ■  MSS,  Athens  Bibi.  Nat,  44,  and  H.  and  P.  118,  Xarpnnrovtrt*. 
Cyr.  Alex,  reads  AouXfwrorair.  The  rending  has  serious  claims  to  con- 
sideration as  it  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  Hebrew. 

v.  7.  The  omission  of  ^ai  ('this')  is  probably  due  to  assimilation  to 
the  Greek,  instances  of  which  we  noticed  in  the  V  group  in  Genesis. 

v.  5.  The  addition  of  the  V  group  (*  serins  suis ')  is  supported  by  no 
Greek  authority,  but  is  probably  original  in  Coptic.  Such  explanatory 
additions  axe  fairly  common  in  the  early  stages  of  any  Version,  and  the 
tendency  to  cut  them  out  in  order  to  secure  closer  conformity  with  the 
original  is  to  be  seen  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  Coptic.  They  are  probably 
relics  of  the  days  of  oral  translation,  when  the  lesson  was  first  read  in 
the  original  -ind  then  translated  into  the  vernacular  during  service. 
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r  fi.  The*.  V  group  has  rov  >aov  in  the  right  place.  WbCtfaCf  this 
reading  is  origin*]  in.  Coptic  or  is  due  to  later  restoration  cannot  be 
determined 

9.  8.  Kvpuo  is  found  in  the  Greek  minuscules  ay,  108,  and  55.  Ic  (fl 
also  in  Arab.  3,    Another  instance  of  agreement  with  the  MSS 

in  x  reading  not  supported  by  the  Hebrew. 

V.  jo.  The  reading  nup&xujauTc,  winch  is  not  supported  by  the 
best  representatives  of  cither  group,  is  a  good  example  of  the  tendency 

I  to  substitute  Gnel  words  when  the  common  vernacular  word,  wfalcfa 
was  at  first  felt  to  be  satisfactory,  came  to  be  regarded  as  not  sufficiently 
accurate  a  rendering  of  the  Greek.     Cf.  w.  15,  16. 

a  17-  The  addiliuii  of  ifwpaw  b  supposed  by  the  Gtcek  minuscules 
19,  ie$.     It  is  not  in  the  Hebrew.     Cf.  p.  8. 

ft  »9  The  reading  of  the  V  group  (=  +vpu»)  is  found  in  H.  nnd  V. 
58,  72.  and  in  the  Hebrew. 

v.  30.  As  there  is  no  authority  independent  of  the  Coptic  for  the 
omission  Ot*  the  words  ■uxofitwic  fir  trwdmiaiv  nuTuic,  the  wools  COO- 
taincd  in  the  V  group  arc  probably  original,  and  were  accidcntall) 
omitted  in  the  other  MSS. 

I  In.  addition  of  nwor  ='to  them '  (V,  etc.)  is  probably  right. 
Its  omission  seems  to  be  due  to  fumot^teJenton. 

Though  the  A  group  ha*  onmsinnally  pffQWrvd  the  rnie  reading  in 
this  chapter,  there  arc  ninny  more  instances  where  V  and  its  followers 
are  clearly  right.  Hut  as  Willcins  has  here  followed  this  group  closely, 
little  new  information  would  he  gained  by  quoting  the  MSS  here. 

&  vi,  V.  g.  There  is  no  Greek  authority  for  the  insertion  ?]>*i  nc 
n*p*n  ('  ihlfl  is  my  name ')  The  attestation  shews  that  It  ii  a  rorruption 
iatnxluccd  into  the  later  representatives  of  only  one  of  the  groups.  In 
this  case  therefore  the  quotation  of  A  and  V  would  throw  light  on  the 
Coptic  text. 

t\  7.  With  the  reading  of  ACLO(+m.ct&u>r)  compare  that  of  the  Greek 
mitlUiCule  58  (AovA«iti<r). 

v.  1 1.  The  reading  of  the  A  group  (iut*?i  iix**"  —  '  land  of  Kgypt') 
is  probably  true  Scptungint,  though  it  is  found  in  Greek  only  in  I-'  and 
59  :  c£  75     The  reading  of  the  other  group  Is  due  to  the  Hebrew. 

p.  u.  The  omission  apparently  occurred  in  Coptic  and  not  in  Greek, 
as  in  the  former  language  it  can  be  explained  as  due  to  kotnot&teleuton. 
The  reading  of  ACL  is  certainly  right  .mil  is  adopted  f>y  Wilkins. 

p.  16.  rc*cum  is  probably  true  LXX,  corrupted  into  re-xctim  and 
ito  ocpcwfl  to  suit  the  Hebrew.  But  there  is  nothing 
nine  which  is  the  earliest  form  in  Coptic 

v.  17.  The  omission  of  nip^n  me  ('the  names')  is  probably  due  to 

desire  to  equate  the  Coptic  with  the  Greek. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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A  has  again  in  thff  HEM  preserved  the  earliest  form  of  the  riainc 
rcfcctort,  whatever  the  true  history  of  its  transmission  in  Coptic 
may  be. 

v.  iS.  rpm  was  probably  absent  from  the  earliest  LXX  text.  If  so, 
this  is  another  instance  of  the  importance  of  the  first  hand  of 

v.  19.  Again  a  Greek  word  has  displaced  the  vernacular  in 
forms  of  the  A  text,  though  the  first  hand  of  A  has  the 
ratding, 

xi'.  26,  if.  The  original  text  may  have  been  that  which  b  pm 
in  Wilkins,  perhaps  with  the  addition  of  iiepc.  The  words  next 
lOT-xoj*  ('and  their  host')  .  .  .  uhaoi  hxkui  (*  land  of  Kgypi,' 
v.  27)  may  have  been  omitted  in  the  ancestor  of  <tU  the  extant  MSS. 
In  the  ancestor  of  ACLO  words  must  have  been  added  in  the  margin 
arranged  somewhat  as  follows ; — 


xt.     If  so, 

A- 

.  . 

le   original 
b   printed 


ttCJJk.    TOf-SOAA    (lllpc) 

me  ..v»l mi   orftf   .iixpii-t 
iiorpo  H^ttau  gtuc-^c  ecu 

TtCll     UJHfil     i>nu|\S'.\ 
*  no\  *»  II     *^HXU 


'And  I  all)  their  force 

they  who  spake  to  Pharaoh, 

king  of  Egypt,  to  bung 
the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  Egypt ■ ; 


1 


or  in  shorter  lines.  The  first  line  of  this  was  then  restored  to  its  proper 
place,  but  the  rest  was  apparently  treated  as  an  alternative  to  ajuiicgoor 
. .  .n^KMi  {v.  aS),  which  it  subsequently  displaced.  At  leatt  this  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  natural  explanation  of  tru?  textual  phenomena 
of  the  passage,  and  would  account  for  the  position  of  $*i  nc  ax'  neax  «/ 
in  the  A  group.  Wilkins,  by  the  aid  of  the  Greek,  has  picked  out  the 
true  leading  from  his  various  authorities.  Hut  the  text  of  Lagarde 
(=ACLO)  is  unintelligible  without  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  reading 
of  BVMX.     The  variants  in  Greek  MSS  will  not  account  for  it 

Thus  this  chapter  shews  the  importance  of  representing  both  groups 
as  accurately  as  possible.  For  a  critical  reconstruction  of  the  Coptic 
text  ihr!  rvuirim*  tC  AV  is  im lispf nsa'ile.  Whether  they  arc  equally 
necessary  in  order  to  supplement  the  information  found  in  Wilkins 
and  Lagarde  in  a  critical  edition  of  the  Septuagint  is  a  more  open 
question.  The  readings  of  the  fust  hand  of  A  certainly  deserve  serious 
consideration. 


... 


1 


Lsvmcta  xn. 

p.  2.   Lagardc's  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  first  hand 
Wilkins  has  apparently  added  utc  -funufopf  from  the  Greek.     Only 
one  minuscule  (64)  and  Arab.  3  omit  tow  jui/itvp»v. 

p.  ao.   lagarde  has  rightly  restored  the  singular  {  =  Rtr6api*i),  which 
is  found  in  no  Coptic  MS. 
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r.  u-  The  omission  is  due  to   Hcxaplaric  influence  (cf.  15.  58, 
.Uab.  3,  Heb.> 

x  $1  >ccms  to  have  supplied  an  equivalent  for  mwtciwu/1: 

fl  irr.  2.     The  omission  is  supported  by  53,  $6,  85  txt,  129,  and  the 
Hcbtrw. 

r.  jj.  The  emission  is  due  to  A&m"ti>fclr*fo>tt  and  it  occurs  in  all  the 
MSS.  Ilie  same  omission  is  found  in  the  Greek  MSS  53,  54,  and 
Arab.  3. 

In  this  chapter  M  has  Left  the  V  group  and  approaches  more  closely 
to  the  text  of  ACO.  Very  little  light  is  thrown  on  the  text  of  ilu- 
Coptic  by  An  examination  of  the  MSS  in  this  chapter.  The  chief 
point  of  interest  raised  by  it  is  the  evidence  which  it  atfordi  th.ir 
Wilkin*  probably  retranslated  from  the  Greek  in  some  places. 

Numbers  xxrtu,  xxix. 

th.  xxviii,  v.  18.  The  addition  in  the  MSS  is  interesting.  Tf  compared 
with  the  rendering  found  in  Arab.  3  ('  cxprimit  7W  mjpunair '  II.  and  P.) 
it  would  appear  to  be  an  original  Coptic  paraphrase,  for  which  a  more 
•Jering  of  the  Greek  was  afterwards  substituted. 

kc.  19.  The  reading  of  the  Greek  minuscule  55  (*v*w/*owr)  is  perhaps 
race  of  that  found  in  the  Coptic  MSS. 
R  23.  The  long  omission  in  all  the  Coptic  MSS  is  obviously  due 
fom&eitbut<>*t.  Uilkms  must  have  retranslated  from  the  Greek,  unless 
:rtriccd  he  had  access  tr*  any  liturgies  containing  the  passage.  Tukl's 
publications  (17.^1564)  arc  later  than  the  date  of  Witkins'  edition. 
TTicrc  are  several  other  smaller  additions  made  by  Wilkins  in  these 
chapter*,  which  arc  probably  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way  1 
cf.  xxix  8. 

tk.  xxix,  n  10.  The  omission  of  biearo*  s°  is  supported  by  the  Greek 
MSS  44.  5$#  59.  8a,  and  by  the  Arabic. 

r.  11.  The  reading  of  the  MSS  iuuiXj  must  be  a  corruption  of 
«wr\u\  (oXotiwTwtui),  uhirh  has  bcCT  rc*»  lured    l>y  theeditorx.      If  [iroi.f 

were  needed  that  Holmes'  Arab.  3  is  derived  from  the  Coptic,  thtf 
verse  would  supply  it  f  exprimit  o  Kptca  Arab.  3 ') :  c(,  v,  13. 

v.  13.  The  reading  of  OVX   ffl  due  to  the  accidental   omission  uf 

the  letter*  ?ootii  after  uric.     This  thews  that  the  rending  of  Wilkins, 

•■nor  bcjoot,  is  not  the  original  form  of  the  Coprir,  but  it  does  nnt 

that  wot  waa  not  part  of  die  original  tc.\l  111  Coptic. 

ic  reading  'decern '  is  a  Coptic  corruption.    It  is  only  found  in  the 

n    MSS  *n.l  In  Arab.  J. 

.ic  whole  the  MSS  do  not  here  add  much  to  the  knowlcdfic 
of  the  Coptic  Version  which  can  he  derived  from  the  editions.     At 

1  It  must  be  noticed,  howrvrr.  that  Wilkin*'  ■  addition* '  nrr  found  in  itic  SahidlC. 

t  a 
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the  same  time  their  evidence  in  xxviii    18   and    xxix  15  3  tAm 
importance. 


ek  \%t  v.  4.  The  words  omitted  by  W'ilkins  are  not  fa  6e£c 
form  of  the  Greek  text  but  have  been  added  later  from  tSe  Ha* 
another  instance  where  Wittins  seems  to  have  corrected  tk  Cft 
by  the  Greek. 

r.  5.  There  is  no  Greek  authority  for  the  omission  {bend  o  jtfll 
and  Lagarde.      Wilkins  appears  to  hive  slightly  altered  whit  aeto 

otter*  noe  »-»px  ('which  the  Lord  cwaxe')  VX.     otMov  isonol* 
H  and  44,  hut  not  in  the  Hebrew.     Probably  therefore  V  bu 
assimilated  to  a  later  Greek  text. 

nnciuo-t  ('to  thy  Cithers'),     amt  is  found  in  the  Creek  MS« 
in  the  Hebrew.    V  is  probably  right  in  Wiling  the  plural 

w.  6.  VXW  are  right ;  there  14  no  Greek  authority  for  the  whi 

Of    O     dlGtf     tfOi'. 

t\  7.  VX  liavc  rijjhtly  preserved  the  equivalent  of  mv  *vt)ufc*,  vbcii 
found  in  all  Greek  texts.  There  are  <ome  traces  in  Arabic  tfc*«*r;i 
any  rate  was  regarded  as  ■  Hcaaplaric  addition  :  again  thenArt^ 
arc  probably  right  in  retaining  ±lt\<k  ntrnnor-V  (■  the  I-iiH,:t 

v.  <>.  The  words  rum  rtntXag  ("  of  stone,  tables')  are  ao<W*r* 
of  the  original  Coptic  text  preserved  only  in  VX. 

R  10.  There  is  no  authority  for  *w;  VX  arc  right  iu  read** 
equivalent  °f  **s***- 

t>.  II.   Cf.  R  3. 

e.  13.  Wheiher  the  words  frrmu  <vr\*.oc  ('  behold,  a  peook'i** 
omitted  becaun  ol  homouttfnUm  Of  not.  there  i^  no  doubt  tftf^ 
have  alone  preserved  the  true  reading. 

p.  14.  There  is  no  authority  for  the  omission  of  $uu  «£A«rf»  r«** 
ouTvr;  if  the  *6o\  of  VX  is  original,  the  omission  is  cxahaqb^ 
as  due  to  Aomoeoietfuton.  Again  VX  alone  have  preserved  tht  *■ 
reading. 

r.  15.  The  omission  of  «w  to*  ovpww  by  all  Coptic  Mss   . 
by  Greek  authority      There  is  nothing  corresponding  to  the  %*■*■ 
the  Hebrew.     Wilkins  probably  added  the  I  ..  fe«cB* 

he  found  the  words  in  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Greek.     Hrs  watt 
nnuieiucopcT   (run  fiiymyMw)    is  probably   to    be   explain? 
same  way. 

tc  1 7.  There  is  no  Greek  authority  for  omitting  <m\*&mrx*  (ACLO* 
Mowfvcr,  possible  that  the  word  was  originally  left  nnfnnihH  a 
Coptic, 
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m  v. 

Coptic 


r.  19.  Is  the  omission  due  to  the  similarity  of  miuoirT  ('the  anger7) 
*Uad  Afpcmm  ('  be  was  wroth  V     At  any  rale  it  fa  wrung,  the  Hue  tot 
ng  again  found  in  V  X. 

n  II.  AiniMrj  (VX)  =  rarrjUan      For  AiUiofiKq  cf  the  Greek  MSS 

-*4.   106  «uf7fu>«tftt.     The   reading  of  VX   represents   the  true  Creek 

inn,  whether  it  is  original  or  a  correction  in  Coptic. 

p.  22.  Wilkin*  omits  the  equivalent  of  vov  (bov  vjmik,  as  does  the 

Codex  Vaticanus,  which  here  shews  signs  of  Hcxaplarisation. 

The  words  are  obelised  m  the  Codex  Sarravianus. 

v.  z$.  The  reading  of  VX  is  interesting  and  may  well  be  an  original 
paraphrase. 

wmw^'  ('the  god*'):   Wilkins  has   again,   it   would   seem, 
altered  the  Coptic  to  suit  the  ordinary  Greek  text,   iw  c<We(=  in  cenoc) 
is  found  m  H.  and  P  71,  74,  76,  $5mg.,  130%  Arab.  £  and  once  in 
flo. 

The  words  Ttntiiuj-*,   etc.  found  in  VX  arc  part  of  the  original  text 

the  LXX      Their  omission  m  the  other  Coptic  MSS  is  due  cither 

kemaeotticuton  01  to  the  use  of  a  Greek  MS  from  which  an  obelised 

had  been  removed. 

*;.    The  reading  of  ACLO  (junepTtwru  'be  not  angry')  iaa  Coptic 

corruption  for  Ain«jmoTaj-r  ('  look  not '). 

The  words  iicju  nornoAi  ('and  their  sins/  VX)  correspond  with 
word*  which  are  obelised  in  Codex  Sarravianus-  They  may  therefore 
be  a  later  addition  in  Coptic,  corresponding  to  a  later  form  of  the  Creek 
text.  It  is,  however,  equally  possible  that  they  arc  original  in  Coptic, 
ml  have  been  dropped  because  they  begin  with  the  same  letters  as  the 
preceding  words. 

v.  38.  ct"xu>jujlioc  (VX).     Xcynrrfff  is  obelised  in  Codex  Sarravianus. 

therefore  seem  to  have  preserved  the  true  text. 
v.  29.  The  addition  in  VXW  is  no  doubt  part  of  the  original  text. 
Hik  chapter  undoubtedly  proves  the  importance  of  Vin  Deuteronomy. 
fel  readings  are  clearly  needed  in  any  critical  edition  of  the  I 
especially  if  I  am  right  in  concluding  that  Wilkins  did  not   hesitate  to 
adapt  his  Coptic  to  the  Greek  text  of  the  LXX  which  he  kucw  best 

4h>  %  r/.  t.  The  second  person  (=y/>m/"ur)  is  probably  another  of 
Wilkins'  alterations  to  suit  the  Greek. 

v.  5.  V  is  undoubtedly  right,  the  letters  hott&i  have  dropped  out  of 
the  text  contained  in  the  other  gTOup  because  of  the  similarity  of  ending 

v.  ta.  cpciin  (V).  aim  is  read  by  F,  19,  39,  44,  53,  59,  73,  118, 
Orig.  Aihan.  Cyr.Al.  Chrya.  Thdt.,  cl  Darnasc.  But  firm  i»  probably 
the  original  LXX  reading.  Other  readings  of  V  in  this  verse  also  shew 
of  adaptation  to  a  Hcbraiscd  text 


v\ 
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V.  15.  rrp*<**n*n  uuidot  (*!o  love  them')  is  Apparently  due  to 
Wiikins.     V  preserves  the  true  Coptic. 

This  chapter  does  not  add  much  to  the  evidence  obtainable  from  the 
liflt  So  far  13  it  goes  its  irktact  NppOfftl  the  conclusions  ahead) 
drawn. 


We  may  now  summarise  as  shortly  as  possible  the  results  obtained 
from  ihc  examination  of  specimen  parages  in  all  the  MSS.  The 
grouping  of  the  MSS  is  quite  clear.  A  common  lacuna  shews  that 
ail  are  derived  from  one,  probably  near,  ancestor,  but  they  form  two 
distinctly  marked  groups,  neither  of  which  has  a  monopoly  of  the 
true  text.  A  critical  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  is  needed,  based  on 
the  agreement  of  A  and  V,  and  recording  at  least  all  the  vnmnu  of 
these  two  MSS.  There  arc  a  few  readings  of  interest  in  M,  but  on  thr 
whole  it  contributes  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  text.  The  necessity 
for  foliating  and  using  A  and  Vr  in  addition  to  the  printed  edition*,  for 
a  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Scptuagint  has  not  been  so  clearly 
demonstrated.  It  has  been  shewn  that  such  a  course  would  be 
desirable  if  it  did  not  involve  ton  much  delay.  A  strong  case  haft 
however  been  made  out,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  quoting  the  readings 
of  A  in  Genesis  and  wherever  L  is  defective,  and  of  V  in  Deuteronomy. 
The  great  probability  that  Wiikins  has  in  certain  cases  mended  his  text 
by  retranslating  from  the  Greek  makes  it  all  the  more  desirable  to 
control  his  edition  throughout  by  the  collation  of  a  MS  of  the  fitvt 
group. 

A,  E.  Brook  1 


DJtK. 

OPS 


ON  THE  ORDINATION  OF  THE  EARLY  BISHOPS 
OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  with  reference  to 
Mr.  Brooks'  interesting  note  on  this  subject,  contained  in  the  Journal 
of  July,  1901,  pp.  61  a  f. 

Hitherto  substantially  our  only  real  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
Alexandrian  'succession'  was  exceptional  in  its  method,  lias  been 
a  famous  statement  of  Jerome's,  that  '  from  the  days  of  St.  Mark  the 
Evangelist  down  to  the  episcopates  of  Hcraclas  and  Dinnysius  ( I 
233-265)  the  presbyters  at  Alexandria  used  always  to  give  the  name  of 
bishop  {nominabant)  to  one  whom  they  chose  out  of  their  own  number 
and  placed  upon  the  higher  grade,  just  as  if  an  army  were  making 
a  general,  or  deacons  were  choosing  one  of  themselves  whose  activity 
they  knew,  and  calling  him  archdeacon.  For  what,  except  ordination, 
docs  a  bishop  do  which  a  presbyter  docs  not  ? ' 
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This  statement  is  possibly  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  seems  to  mean, 
vftat  it  was  certainly  taken  to  mean  by  ninth-century  Latin  writers1, 
■bo  repeated  il  without  hesitation  or  unwillingness,  that  the  bishops  at 
Alexandria  received  no  new  consecration  on  acceding  to  the  episcopate, 
ion  liy  their  fellows;  and  this  was  taken  by  these 
Western  writers  to  be  a  survival  of  a  substantial  identity  between  the 
' prtsbytcratc '  and  the  •episcopate,'  which  existed  originally,  and  was 
indicated  by  the  interchangeablenexs  of  the  na:- 

•\  certain  Mclkitc  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  of  the  tenth  century— an 
Arab.  Said  Ibn  Bntrilc,  who  took  the  Greek  name  of  Kmychius,  though 
he  docs  not  appear  to  have  known  Greek— lias  been  hitherto  the  only 
presumably  independent  supporter  of  Jerome's  statement.  But  his 
elite,  bis  amazing  ignorance,  his  divergence  on  many  points  from 
Jerome,  and  the  fact  that  an  almost  contemporary  writer,  Scverus*,  who 
is  Dot  quite  to  ignorant,  differs  from  him  wholly  in  his  account  of  the 
-in  of  the  Alexandrian  church,  deprive  his  support  of  any  IfSignable 
value. 

Hut  now  Mr.  Brooks  produces  a  new  and  important  piece  of  evidence 
from  a  letter  of  Sc\erus,  the  Monophysitc  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  written 
Egypt,  during  his  banishment  a.  D.  518-53$.  Scverus  says  that  the 
bishop  of  Alexandria  'used  in  former  days  to  be  appointed  by  presby- 
ters," which  is  simply  Jerome's  statement  without  his  details,  Jerome's 
WHemcnt  was  commonly  repeated  in  the  West  j  but,  unless  there  is 
cvidrncr,  which  1  iln  not  know  of,  that  Scverus  knew  Latin  writers  and 
Jerome  in  particular,  his  statement  must  be  taken  to  be  independent  of 
Jerome's,  and  derived,  like  Jerome's,  from  a  tradition  at  Alexandria 
'tsclf. 

Of  course  if  the  story  about  i'oemen  the  hermit,  adduced  by  Uom 

liaUcr  and  now  again  by  the  editor  of  /.  T.  S.  (see  as  above,  p.  613), 

Can  be  taken  as  additional  proof  that  this  tradition  existed  in  Egypt 

towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  supposed  fact  would  rest  upon 

*»  still  surer  basis.     'Some  heretics' arc  said  to  have  visited  the  ecle* 

bcatcd  hermit  and  4  spoken  against  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  as 

luring  received  his  ordination  from  presbyters.*     We  are  only  told  this 

because   the   hermit  exhibited   such  meekness  under  this   imputation 

(unfortunately  for  us)  as  to  make  no  rejoinder.     What  then  was  the 

meaning  of  their  remark  ? 

Pocmcn's  date  appears  to  be  wrongly  given  in  the  Diet  of  Ch.  BioR, 


1  AttuUnm  it  tut.  uflit.  U  l$,  t\  L.  cv  icyo  ;  Tscud.  Alcuiu  4$  sYvAh  «#«-  J7. 

'  Tbt  Patnarrhal  ChnimcU  «f  ihi*  Scveru*.  hithop  of  Eihmtinaln.  In  about  to  b« 
fubluhed,  with  tranilatiun  »nd  commentary,  by  Mr.  fcvettt  i  mJCfjft  Zxplontjam 
t'mni,  &i«h*colccic*l  report,  x  900-1901,  p.  79, 
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as  300-460,  For  Rufinus  visited  Pocmcn,  amonjr,  other  famous 
anchorite*,  and  received  his  benediction,  about  ah.  575  {Hist.  £eti. 
ii  [xi]  8),  The  archbishop,  then,  whom  the  heretics  referred  to  on  the 
occasion  o\  their  undated  visit  may  very  probably  haw  been  Athanasius 
(dfed  A.  11.  373).  Now  that  Athanasius  was  not  ordained  as  suggested 
wc  know ',  The  custom  as  Jerome  reports  it  had  been  extinct  for 
a  century.  But  we  also  know  Kbit  innumerable  slanders  were  current 
among  the  Arians  about  his  ordination  ;  and  the  reptilian  of  one  of 
these  was  more  likely  than  anything  else  to  stir  the  indignation  of  an 
orthodox  monk,  which  was  [IIIWIIIllllj  ilic  intention  of  In*  heretical 
visitors.  Probably  then  the  statement  about  the  Alexandrian  arch- 
bishop is  simply  3  personal  slander,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
history  of  the  Alexandrian  succession. 

But,  apart  from  this  story,  the  plain  statements  of  Jerome  and  Scvcrus 
are  very  hard  to  resist  They  indicate  a  distinct  historical  tradition, 
going  back  to  the  fourth  century.  Most  historians,  German  and 
English,  appear  to  think  Jerome's  evidence  by  itself  enough.  But  I 
think  they  greatly  underrate  the  contrary  evidence  of  Origerr.  Ortgen 
lived  and  taught  at  Alexandria  till  a.  i«.  231,  when  he  was  forty-five.  All 
this  time  the  Alexandrian  bishop  differed  (if  Jerome's  account  be  true) 
from  the  presbyters  in  honour  and  office,  not  in  essential  order.  Shortly 
after  this  Origen  suffered  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  bishops  of 
Alexandria  and  the  neighbourhood  whirh  would  dispose  him  to 
scrutinise  their  jurisdiction  somewhat  jealously ;  for  while  a  mixed 
synod  of  Egyptian  bishops  and  presbyters  had  banished  him  from 
Alcxindria,  but  not  deposed  hiiu  from  his  prcsbylerate,  for  a  breach 
of  canonical  discipline,  a  synod  of  bishops  alone,  at  the  instance  of 
Demetrius  of  Alexandria,  had  deposed  him,  as  he  and  his  friends 
thought,  unjustly.  In  231  he  left  Alexandria.  Two  years  afterwards 
Hcraclas  (his  old  pupil  and  friend)  became  bishop  in  succession  to 
Demetrius,  and  (according  to  Jerome)  ihe  separate  ordination  of  the 
Alexandrian  bishop  and  his  consequent  differentiation  from  the  pres- 
byters began — i.  e.,  presumably,  was  provided  for,  and  carried  into  effect 
at  tl  11.  ordination  of  his  successor  Dionysius  {\.  i>.  349).  Origen  there* 
fore,  on  this  hypothesis,  had  intimate  experience  of  a  gradual  change 
resulting  in  the  clear  differentiation  at  Alexandria  of  the  episcopate  from 
the  prcsbytcratc,  and  every  reason  for  scanning  with  some  jealousy  the 


1  We  have  the  letter  of  the  Alexandrian  synod  of  Egyptian  bishops,  A.B.  339,  to 
•  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church.'  *  To  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  us  ordainc4 
i  *  iipor.ii' i/'iui')  dim.  under  the  eyes  and  amidst  the  acclamations  of  all,  we  again  arc 
better  witnesses  than  those  who  were  absent  and  who  apeak  falsely  — we  who 
ordained  him.'  Moreover  the  ease  of  Colhithus  (as  I  have  shown  in  Tk4  C*w#r* 
and  the  Ministry,  p.  136)  show*  that  &t  Alexandria  in  324  there  was  no  tendency 
at  all  to  confuse  the  status  of  bishop  and  presbyter. 
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Itation  of  the  bishop.     And  he  shows  nowhere  any  disposition  to 
spare  bishops  castigation   which  he   thinks  veil  merited.     Moreover 
«uch  a  change  in  ecclesiastical  status  could  occur  nowhere  without  Hstat 
jealousj-  or  Inchon.    Yet  writing  against  Celsus1  in  the  year  of  Hcraclas 
clrath  and  Pionysiu*'  succession  he  compares  'ecclcsiac  of  C*o<\ '  with 
mhc  civil  '  ecclcsiac '  at  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Alexandria;  lie  compares 
in  each  case  the  archon  (bishop),  the  councillors  (presbyters),  and  the 
j to i[ ilr  ;  he  finds  ibe  Chrlstiarj  1  I  UH  ha  1  haracterised  !>>  'mildness  and 
■Hbffiq  '    1!  fault  is  to  be  found  with  some  of  the  Christian  'councillors 
or  awhons,'  it  is  liecause  they  are  found  to  live  indolent  lives  compared 
"with  some  of  their  more  energetic  fellows.     Neither  here  nor  elsewhere 
— and  Ongen  often  alludes  to  bishops  and  presbyters  -  does  he  give 
any  hint  that  bishops  were  exalting  their  order  at  the  expense  of  pres- 
bitcrs.    Indeed  he  assumes  for  the  episcopate  a  completely  stable  and 
traditional  position  clearly  distinct  from  the  presbyterate.     Moreover  in 
*iis  homilies  on  Numbers  (after  A.  p.  244),  when  he  is  desiring  a  mure 
religious  method  of  appointing  bishops  than  was  customary,  he  speaks 
of  bishops    nominating   their  successors   (giving   preference  to   their 
relations),  of  popular  nomination,  and   of  nomination   by  'one  of  the 
pnestt":  but  he  docs  not  contemplate  election  by  the  body  of  pres- 
byters,   and  he  does  imply  that  the  bishop  was,  after  desi/.iuiinn, 
ordained  by  laying  on  of  hands.     He  is  not  talking,  in  this  passage, 
specially  about  Alexandria,  and  he  had  long  ceased  to  live  there;  but 
Catsarea  was  not  very  far  ofl",  so  that  he  could  hardly  have  ignored  any 
narked  ly   different   conditions   in    the  great   neighbouring  church  of 
Alexandria.     And  Alexandrian  tradition  itself  in  the  fourth  century  cer- 
Uinly  assigned  the  power  in  episcopal  election  to  the  people,  not  to  the 
presbyters. 

I  think  Origen's  language  as  a  whole  is  not  generally  taken  into 
account,  and  it  renders  very  difficult  the  acceptance  of  any  tradition 
which  would  cither  (1)  represent  his  long  life  as  synchronising  with 
a  gradual  exaltation  of  the  episcopate,  which  would  certainly  have 
involved  some  jealousy  and  friction,  or  (2)  represent  the  Alexandrian 
church  of  his  experience  as  differing  from  other  churches.  I  have 
cited  the  passage  in  Origcn  more  at  length  in  The  Church  r/W  the 
Mimatry,  pp.  137  f  \  But  1  refer  to  the-  matter  here  in  connexion  with 
the  fresh  evidence,  because  it  is  customary  to  treat  any  one  who  hesitates 
to  accept  it  as  simply  blinded  by  ecclesiastical  prejudice.  Now  I  sec 
no  ccdttiactical  reason  which  should  hinder  us,  any  more  than  the 


I  Ad  Crtt.  Hi  30. 

»  In  JVnm.  Mfm.  xxll  4. 

m  I  h«*#  »uied  Origin's  Age  ai  HericUs'  accession  u  ■  thirty -eight,'  by 
for  forty-  eight 
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Western  theologian*  alluded  to  above,  from  arcrpting  the  evidence 
Scvcru*  of  Antioch  in  recording  the  tradition1  shows  thai  in  his  mind  it 
earned  with  it  no  consequence*  such  as  modern  controversy  has  tome- 
times  attached  u>  it.  But  I  fa  Ml  jii  Ottgcus  language  a  couiiiioui) 
ignored  reason  why  wc  should  still  regard  the  matter  as  involved  in 
doubt. 

Charlcs  Gone 


THE  ORIGINAL  ORDER  AND   CONTENTS   OF  OUR 
OLDEST  MS  OF  ST.  CYPRIAN. 

Thk  problem  of  the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  earliest  col 
lections  of  St.  Cyprian's  works  has  attracted  of  late  years  a  good  d 
of  attention— sec  Sanday  The  Cheltenham  list .  .  ,  of  the  writings  t/ 
Cyprian  in  Studio  Jhbliea  iii  274-303  [1891],  Gota  Ctsehichtt  der 
eyprianhehen  UttertUur  <***  iu  der  /sitrfrr  en  ten  erhattemrn  Handuhn/ten 
[1891  J,  Turner  Two  early  lists  0/  S,  Cyprian's  works  [Classical  Review, 
May,  189a],  and  Harnack  Gtschiehtt ifir  altehristluhtr.  fjtt/r.itur  i  6SS  ff 
[1893].  It  seemed  therefore  worth  while  to  establish  once  for  all  the 
original  order  of  the  treatises  in  the  oldest  of  all  our  Cyprianic  MSS, 
Paris,  lat.  10592,  known  since  Hartcl**  edition  as  S  (it  came  from  the 
collection  of  Seguier) ;  and  with  that  view  I  made  an  examination  of 
the  MS,  not  so  detailed  as  I  could  have  wished,  but  1  think  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  in  September,  1901.  Such  an  examination  was  doubly 
necessary:  in  the  first  place,  because  Dr.  Sanday— whom  Haroaci 
follows — has  in  his  list  of  the  coments  of  S  {Studio  Biofiea  iii  383 ; 
Harnack  Gesch.  der  altchr.  Lift.  i  697)  omitted  two  treatises  of  which 
S  gives  portions,  though  not  the  commencement  or  title ;  in 
second  place,  because  even  Hartel,  whose  preface  (pp.  iii-v)  does 
indicate  all  the  fragments  still  contained  in  S,  did  not  make  any 
investigation  of  the  extent  of  the  lacunae  with  a  view  to  fixing  the 
pristine  contents  of  the  MS. 

The  original  hand  wrote  foil-  4-98,  101-155  ;  foil.  1-3,  99-100,  are 
quite  late  insertions,  intended  merely  to  complete  treatises  imperfect  in 
the  then  state  of  the  MS,  and  may  be  entirely  neglected.  One 
quaternion  of  the  work  of  the  original  scribe  has  been  misplaced,  and 
now  stands  as  foil.  53-60,  whereas  it  ought  to  come  immediately  after 
fol.  IX.  There  arc  lacunae  between  foil.  34,  36  (foL  $$  is  a  mere 
fragment,  not  continuous  with  either  fol.  34  or  fol.  36),  between  foil. 
81-83,  between  foil.  90-9 1,  between  foil.  98-101  (foil.  99,  too  arc 
insertions),  and  between  foil.  147-148.    The  margins  seem  to  have 

'  See/.  T.  5.,  July,  lyoi,  p.  61*. 
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been  cut  down  considerably*  but  the  following  signatures  lo  the 
gatherings  are  KOI  visible;  foL  ibfi  D,  fol.  34  t>  E,  fol.  6S£  K,  fol. 
I,  fol  82/  M,  fol.  qq/>  O  (apparently),  fol.  oft/*  R,  fol  124/  X 
14©  £  Z.  Mont  of  the  gatherings  must  have  been  quaternions. 
such  are  folL  4-1 1,  53-60,  77-34  (E),  $t-6S  <K),  69-76  (L),  83-90 
(O),  91-98  (R),  14S-155.  while  foil.  101-124  will  probably  have  formed 
•iircc  complete  quaternions  (T  U  X),  and  125-140  two  complete 
quaternions  (V  Z).  Of  the  remaining  sheets  foil.  12-26  presumably 
formed  one  complete  and  one  incomplete  quaternion  (C  D),  folL 
r  41-147  another  incomplete  quaternion.  Foil.  77-82  (M),  on  the 
other  hand,  was  either  &  doubly  incomplete  quaternion  or  <\~.r  ;i 
I  cm  ion. 

Thc  matter  contained  in  a  quaternion  amounted  roughly  to  about 
300  lines  of  Haitel's  edition  :  thus  for  instance  full.  53-00  extend  from 
19!*4  to  20216  of  Hartcl  ('sic  et  mulier — saeculi  cogitatio')  or  305 
lines  ;  foil-  1*3-90  from  352-17  to  363-8  ('qui  ad  malum— ut  memoriae 
U- ')  or  293  lines  ;  foil.  91-98  from  4016  to  412-4  ('-plcuit  et  factis — 
'n  uiduis  labonosam ')  or  295  lines.  Where  one  treatise  ends,  and 
•nother  begins,  in  the  middle  of  a  gathering,  then,  since  the 
'explicit'  and  'incipit'  always,  I  think,  occupy  at  least  a  whole 
\)  5  is  written  with  two  columns  to  the  page),  a  rather 
smaller  nu:iiUt*r  at  Hand's  line*  will  uf  cour&e  be  represented  oil  that 
gathering:  thus  folL  4-'*  only  cover  9  22-16  14  ('numquarn  tempori 
few'  to  the  end  of  the  ad  Donatum)  and  187.1-191.4  (the  a>  hahitu 
hir£\n*w  as  far  as  *  placcat  uxori  '),  or  1 77  +99  =  2 76  lines. 

The  first  gathering  is  lost  i  the  missing  portion  of  the  ad  Donatum 
(Hartcl  3-1-9-32)  probably  occupied  four  folios:  the  remaining  leave* 
arc  e*sily  accounted  fot  by  guard-leave*,  title,  and  index  of  contents. 
This  gathering  was  apparently  not  reckoned  in  the  series  of  signatures 
A-/,  jr.  1  shall  show  in  .1  moment. 

The   second   gathering,    foil.    4-11,  completes    the  ad  Donatum 
(Hand's  I)  and  commences  the  dt  hahitu  uirginum  (IV). 
The  third  gathering,  foil.  53-60,  continues  the  same  treatise. 
The  fourth)  lilth.  and  sixth  gatherings,  foil.  12-34,  conclude  the  dt 
hahitu,  contain  the  whole  erf  the  dt  iapsti  ^VI),   and  commence   the 
dt  MtfMi  :c  unitate  (V).     The  fifth  gathering  is  that  signed  D, 

the  aixth  that  signed  E.    Consequently  not  the  first  hut  the  second 
gathering  tmui  have  been  signed  A1. 

Between  fol.   34*.  of  winch   the   last  words  arc   'scparatur  ramos" 

>  Similarly  in  tlir  xnili  ox  tin  y  I.odlcijn  MS  of  iIk  Chrvnitii  of  Jcroroc,  the  flr&t 
#iuni  jsthennr.  Is  signed  t).  but  there  appear  10  be  not  Imt  Hun  ja  folio*,  or  four 
gftlhertnp,  tost,  so  that  noi  the  flrsi  bot  th*  iccond  gathering  would  have  been 

ainwdA. 
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headline  'de  xelo  et  liuorc '  could  have  been  incorrectly  carried  on  to 
IkojDCCMdhg  treatise1. 

Another  lacuna  after  fol.  98,  the  end  of  Rt  must  have  consisted  of 
one  gathering  only,  S,  xinrr  fol.  r3.|A,  three  gatherings  farther,  on,  is 
Rgncd  X.  The  mill  log  nineteenth)  gathering  completed  the  Jc  6on./a/., 
97  lines,  and  gave  the  commencement  of  the  ad  Forty  natum  (IX  |  rj 
Ur  as  Mibcrabuut  filio.%  ne-'  (325-4).  or  229  lines.  The  total  of  326 
lux*  would  seem  over  large  for  a  quaternion,  if  we  did  not  remember 
thai,  what  with  short  lines  and  spacing,  the  ad  Fortunatum  (like  the 
is  spread  over  more  ground  than  the  other  treatises  in 
Hartel'tt  edition. 

Six  continuous  gatherings  follow,  foil.  101-147  5  tnt!  twenty-second  (s 
*>jncd  X  on  fol.  124.  and  the  twenty-fourth  Z  on  fol.  140:  so  far  wc 
have  five  regular  quaternions,  but  the  twenty- fifth  gathering  has  now  only 
Kren  leaves — a  leaf  hating  been  lost,  after  writing,  between  foil.  ).-,.-, 
143— and  ends  with  fol.  147.  These  six  gatherings  contained  the  rest  of 
the  ad  Fcrtunatum*  the  whole  of  the  ad  Caeafium  (Kp.  63),  of  the 
'de  his  qui  in  lecto  conscquuntur*  (i.e.  the  first  part  of  Ep.  60,  ad 
Hapmm,  749-4-760-13),  of  the  Stftttntiae  Efurffortsfu  (XIV)— save 
that  die  loit  leaf  between  foil.  142,  143  has  caused  a  lacuna  from 
454-10  to  456-19— and  of  the  ad  R<?gafniMam  (Ep.  13). 

One  more  lacuna  follow*  after  fol.  14?,  but  as  the  final  quaternion, 
foil  J4$-*55.  i»  not  signed,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  absolute 
fertauity  how  many  gathennge  are  lost  or  what  matter  they  contained. 
But  as  the  last  gathering  coven  exactly  the  second  half  of  the  dt  iaude 
**rtyriit  the  last  but  one  may  well  have  contained  just  the  other 
half  >nd  no  more:  and  I  conclude  therefore  tfaftl  II  ilie  twenty-fifth 
Inhering  ended  with  the  last  words  of  the  ad  Kvgatianum,  so  the 
probably  commenced  with  the  first  words  of  the  dt  laud* 
totyrii. 

lac  original  contents  of  S  were  therefore  as  follows :  I  IV  VI  V 
VII  VIII  XI  X  XI  tl  XII  IX  Epp.  63,  69  a,  S<*t.  Fpp.t  Kp.  13,  dSr 
fcfcfr  martyhi, 

C   H.  TURNER. 

Tfcfe  explanation  did  not  occur  to  me  while  I  was  exxmlnlnr.  the  MS,  or  I 
h»v«  noted  wnrihrr  the  erroneous  hCBfUtlW  wa«  rnntinnr*!  through  the 
of  the  dt  bo*,  /rt/. 
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THE  ETHIOPIC  ROMANCES  CONCERNING  h~ 
APOSTLES, 

7fc   C*****mp  Of  tki  Afixtkt,  totmjr   t*t   MsUrM  tf  tk  Um 
Mtrtyrfcmt  **4 Ditto e) tkt  7W/rv  AfottUs  *md £sw*jt*si; 
EMpk  texts  mow  first  ediUd  fr+m  MfSS  in  tJU  firuiUJhxx] 
mtM  am  Emtfisk  tra*ff*f*>*.     By  fc.  A-  WaIXW  BddcC    Wl 
the  English  Tianat  - 

A  rxw  r.eclimin.irp'  note*  on  the  newly  published  English 
of  the  Ctmttndimp  0/  the  Af*$Jint  by  Dr.  B.  A.  W&Uis  6005*1 
Frowde,  1901),  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  I  his  Jotim. 
collection  of  docuinenu  is  a  most  interesting  and  important  xz*\ 
«c  must  all  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Budge  fur  having  put  it  withta  tte* 
of  those  who  are  not  Ethioptc  scholars  a  not  inooasidenble  tea**  1 
tfae  rommnnity.  Miirh  of  it  appears  In  English  for  the  Stxcai* 
a  translation  by  Mr.S.C  Milan  hiring  appeared  as  far  lac 
but,  as  will  appear  from  my  notes,  a  £jrcat  deal  is  new.  Tie  otf* 
of  procedure  that  commends  Itself  to  me  is  to  go  rapidly  qVrss£* 
volume  and  call  attention  to  the  salient  points.  But  .ill  wiUta*1 
be  said  in  the  briefest  manner,  and  no  attempt  will  be  made  tooia* 
the  text. 

1.  History  of  St.  Peter,  pp.  j-v-  Kcw.  It  i»  a  form  ofTVs*r)« 
the  Clementine  fatt>g*iti»nt .  containing  the  history  of  Ciemcrsrs  s**» 
(Kcwcstos  =  Faustus,  and  'Akrosya),  into  whir!:  resisted  1  * 

about  a  precious  stone.  This  talc  occur*  in  Cexhcnu*  (Migw./t 
eaod  col.  1*5)  and  nowhere  el*e  that  I  know.  Clement  and  baton* 
arc  accidentally  poisoned,  and  resuscitated  by  pt  | 

0.  Martyrdom  of  Fetor  =  Main 

3.  Martyrdom  of  Paul  =  Malati. 

4.  (;encnloKies  of  the  Apostles.    A  simitar  document  in  Fabric* 

5.  Epistle  of  Dionytlug  to  Timothy  =  Milan,  &a 

«...  7.  faftdnng  .nit!  Muuyninm  of  Simon,  son  of  CJeopos  «■  Mate 
and  Mrs,  Gibson's  Apocrypha  Siaaiticn  \  p,  0a. 
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*>  9-    Patching  and  Martyrdom  of  Jam«  the  Just  m  Malan. 
'o.   Preaching  of  Bartholomew  in  the  Oasis  1  _  Malan 
"I.    Martyrdom  of  Bartholomew  in  Naidas  J  " 

«  3.  Preaching  and  Martyrdom  of  Matthew  in  Kahenat  =  Malan. 
^laityrdom  of  Luke  =  Malan. 
fc*rcaching  of  Philip  and  Peter  )  _  Majan 
16.    ^fartyrdom  of  Philip  J 

l*reaching  of  Andrew  and  Thilcmon  =  Malan,  p.  99. 
^cts  of  Andrew  and  Bartholomew  =  Malan,  p.  76. 
Klirtyrdom  of  Andrew  =  Malan,  p.  112. 

%?■  Preaching  and  Death  of  John  =  Malan,  p.   117,  and  Pro 
chorus,  ed.  Zahn. 
:3-    Martyrdom  of  James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus  =  Malan,  p.  145,  and 

Afxxr.  Sinait.  1  p.  60. 
33i  *a.  Preaching  and  Martyrdom  of  Matthias  =  Malan.  p.  147. 
*$»  16.  Preaching  and  Martyrdom  of  James,  the  son  of  Zcbodcc  = 
n,  p.  i-j. 

27-  Martyrdom  of  Mark  =  Malan,  p.  181. 

J8.  Preaching  of  Thomas  in  India  =  Malan,  p.  187,  and  Apocrypha 
Anudota  (James  :   ?nd  series). 
1    Martyrdom  of  Thomas  =  Malan,  p,  214. 
$0.  Preaching  of  Judas  Thaddeus  =  Malan,  p.  221. 
'*ith  this  the  ordinary  collection  of  Acts,  as  we  may  call  it,  end*. 

Jt.  Preaching  of  St.  Matthias.     This  is  a  fairly  close  version  of  the 
Gink  Adfl  uf  Andrew  and  Matthew  (Matthias). 
;.  Acts  of  Thomas.     A  version  of  the  (Jrcck  (or  Syriac)  .Vts 
in  the  following  order  : — 

.52.  The  Sale  of  Thomas.     The  Bridal. 

33.  The  Building  of  the  Palace. 

34.  The  Snake  =  Malan,  p.  206- 
55,  The  All  =  Malan,  p.  112, 

36.  The  Woman  possessed  by  a  Devil  ta  Malan,  p.  167* 
■7,  Thr  MiwWcri  Woman. 


38.  The  Acts  of  St.  Peter.  This  is  quite  new.  It  COftlfetl  tf 
•..iv;lit  ctofitn  That  .Mv:  frequent  icfatuuci  to  ii>e  eigiii  (>.«ika  01 
revelations  delivered  by  Peter  to  Clement,  which  exist  in  Arabic  and 
ErJuopic,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  fully  published. 

CK.  i,  u  relate  the  Ascension,  a  vision  of  angels,  a  vision  of  the 
Virgin,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  deliver)*  of  the  eight  books 
to  Peter,  the  vision  of  Petri  in  At  is  \, 

Ch.   iii.   The    conversion    of    Clement,   the    conversion    of    Paul. 
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Clement's  recovery  of  his  parents  and  brothers,  differing  from  th«  story 
in  no.  i 

Ch.  It.  Peter  and  John  preach  at  Antioch  and  arc  imprisoned. 
Paul  arrives:  he  poses  as  an  unbeliever,  and  induces  them  to  work 
miracles  before  the  heathen.    John  stay*  a  flood  at  l-iodicca. 

Ch.  v.  Peter  is  sent  to  Home,  heals  a  leprous  maiden,  and  ordai 
bishops.  Part  of  this  is  identical  with  part  of  the  Preaching  of  Peter  i 
Apocrypha  Sinai  Ik  a  I  p.  5a. 

Qv  vi  Pettt  goes  to  Carthage.  Satan  threaten*  him,  and  tj  defied. 
TIhn  m<  1  ioj i,  I  1  in  hardly  doubt,  is  ultimately  connected  with  a  Greek 
fragment  in  a  MS  of  cent,  xi,  xii  in  the  Anglican  Library  at  Rome. 
Lipsius,  Apokr.  Aposttlgesthirkttm  (II  i  233),  gives  an  abstract  of  it,  but 
the  text  has  never  been  piinted.  The  Greek  places  the  scene  of  the 
encounter  with  the  devil  near  Azotus.  In  our  text  it  i*  Carthage. 
These  two  names  are  sometimes  treated  as  synonymous.  The  Kthiopi 
text  is  a  very  debased  and  short  form  of  the  episode. 

Ch.   vii.    Return    to   Rome.     Simon  Magus.     The   miracle  of  th 
ox.     Death  of  Simon   Magus   (who   pretends   to  ascend   to   heaven). 
Clement  writes  the  mysteries.     The  curse  against  those  who  re 
then      The  hiding  of  the  sacred  books  and  relics  of  the  Passion. 

Ch-  viii.  The  remainder  of  the  mysteries  revealed  to  Clement. 

The  part  played  by  Paul  in  ch.  iv  is  the  most  intereflting  feature  in 
this  composition,  which  as  a  whole  must  be  looker!  upon  as  lair  ;  lar 
than  the  Books  of  Clement,  it  seems,  which  arc  themselves  by  no  means 
BBl} 
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39.  The  Life  of  St.  Paul.  Also  quite  new.  I  looked  for  the 
appearance  of  this  with  special  interest,  believing  that  it  might  be  found 
to  contain  portions  of  the  old  Acta  Paufi.     If  it  does,  however,  these 

L portions  must  be  gravely  corrupted. 
The   proem  and   the   first   two   chapters  may  be  described  as  an 
encomium  of  St.  Paul.     A  description  of  his   personal  appearand 
given,  which  does  not  tally  with  that  in  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thccln, 
for  its  general  purport  is  that  he  was  a  tall  and  handsome  man.     At  the 
end  of  ch.  ii  St.  Luke  is  quoted  as  saying  that  'even  up  to  the  time  of 
his  martyrdom  his  disposition  was  one  which  was  tardy  and  delaying, 
and  this  statement  is  also  found  written  in  a  certain  book  by  Eusarv 
Something  is  left  untranslated  after  this  word,  and  the  chapter  ends  at 
the  point. 
Ch.  lit,  iv  give  the  narrative  of  the  Canonical  Acta  from  the  con- 
version of  Paul  to  his  release  at  Philippi,  without  any   legendary 
additions. 
Ch.  v  begins  with  the  visit  to  Thcssalonica  and  Bcroca,  which  is 
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ipparenllv  confused  with  the  Syrian  Beroea  (Aleppo),  and  is  therefore 
wJM  Halts. 

Ai  th£i  point  hc  diverge  Brno  romance  Paul  goes  to  Haiti  and  finds 
wtride  the  city  one  Kewaxestcs,  who  helps  him  to  enter  the  city.  They 
ire  arrested  by  the  f^tprain  of  the  guard,  who  is  usually  styled  "ArestoB. 
TCicjc  two  men  1  do  not  hesitate  to  identify  with  ■  F.rastus  the  chamber 
urn  of  the  city,  and  Quartu*  a  brother.'  Timothy  iof  ThcssalomVa) 
alio  appears  as  an  officer  Tbttl  IN  wild  doings  in  the  city.  The 
mother  of  Timothy,  called  Hadrdnd  (Matrona,  Patrona?),  is  raised  from 
me  dead.  The  god  of  the  city — a  golden  hawk— is  thrown  into  a  fire 
aid  made  to  come  out  in  the  form  of  a  Ii\r  lion,  who  i.i  diMiiiwcd  to 
to*  desert  until  required  by  Paul.  This  reminds  us  of  the  *  baptized 
Hon 'in  th*  old  Acts. 

In  ch.  vi  Pan]  journeying  to  Accho  is  met  by  our  Lord,  who  promises 
kin  support,  and  grants  blessings  to  those  who  shall  honour  the  apostle's 
tante.     A  chapter  of  late  complexion. 

Ch.  rii.  Paul  at  Accho.  lie  and  his  convert  Sakenjes  (Secundum) 
tre  persecuted  and  tormented  by  Pilate  and  Hermoganes,  the  governors. 
1*hc>-  are  at  last  put  into  two  bnv.cn  bull*.  The  lion  of  ch.  v.  appears 
»  order  to  deliver  them,  and  addresses  the  mob.  There  is  a  general 
ttOTCAfon. 

rii)  *;ivcs  the  canonical  naitativc  from  tlic  visit  to  Athens  up 
nthe  residence  at  Ephesus. 

Ch.   xx.     Al    EpheiW      Paul    is    living    wirh    Trophimus    (as    yet 
•converted).      Ho   feigns  sickness,   and   is   taken    to   the   temple   of 
nil  to  lie  there  along  with  the  other  patients.     He  induces  them 
bi&vokr  i  id  they  arc  healed. 

LVtactrius  the  Silversmith  has  Paul  thrown  to  the  beasts.  A  lioness 
ltd  a  savage  lion  U>th  lick  his  feet.     All  arc  baptized. 

There  k  a  (usl  kaloiy  reference  to  the  passage  i  Cor.  xv  3a.  Thai 
tale  has  a  little,  but  very  little,  in  common  with  the  fragment  of  the 
oid  Acts  in  Niccphorus,  whi«  fa  relates  the  fight  with  beasts  at  Ephesus. 

Tbcn  follows  the  canonical  narrative,  abridged,  from  the  departure 
for  Macedonia  until  the  two  years'  residence  in  Rome ;  and  immediately 
vpon  this  the  finl  pait  of  the  Afttr/rrium  Fault  {(\v\i\  the  old  Acts), 
beginning  with  the  conversion  of  Uatrik  (Patroclus),  and  ending  with 
the  bORling  alive  of  the  converts.  Paul's  martyrdom  is  not  mentioned. 
This  episode  corresponds  with  the  Greek  teat  in  Ltptlnfr-Boattt, 
pp.  104-t  t  7  I  s. 

The  next  tcven  chapters  arc  pure  romance. 

In   '_-h.  x  we   have  the  proceedings  of  Paul  and  Philip  at   Lyitra. 
Philip  111  sent  from  Caesarea. 

In  ch.  xi  the  two  apostles  visit  Iconium.    The  principal  personages 
VOL.  III.  U 
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arc  the  Rovcrnor,  Thcwados  (?Thctida*>,  his  wife  Eupbe&a,  thcr  i 
Theodore,  ind  the  devil,  who  appears  disguised  as  an  Eastern 
Alexander,  governor  of  Caesarea.  alio  figures. 

xii   is   another  address  of  Christ   to   Paul.  racmbSaj  6 

Ch  xiii.  Paul  (oes  to  the  city  of  Gihleyi.  or  Folly.  K< 
Peter  and  Andrew,  disguises  him&elf  as  a  priest  of  Artemis,  tai 
two  apostles  brought  into  court.  where  they  work  raindes- 
situation  rcactnblca  that  in  the  History  of  Peter,  ch.  hr. 

Ch.  ziv.    Paul  goes  to  a  strange   island    called  Maaftfetat 
(much  as  in  ch.  ix)  he  preterm's  to  be  .*  sic  k    BUB.      At  the  rt 
reference  to  i  Cor.  ix  to-ar,  where  the  apostle  say*  tbat  be 
things  to  all  men.     This  passage  has  no  doubt   been  the  rwt 
the  various  talcs  of  the  dUgulflliaJi  oi  Paul  which  occur  in  rhtclae 

Ch.    IP,     Paul   goes  to  the  c*y  ol    Warikon    (Ignorance). 
chapter  is  in  a  rJUfereut  netting.     Peter  introduces  it,  sptabof. 
first  person.    '  After  these  things  l*aul  departed  into  the  city  of1 
and  found  me,  Peter,  dwelling  therein.*     The  rest  of  the 
mirnuive.  Bold  to  Peter.     The  city  of  WArlkon  is  sun 
water  and  defended  by  a  magicai  ima^c      Paul,  aided  by  the 
parts  this  lake  in  sunder,  and  enters  and  convert*  the  city. 

Ch.  xti.   Peter  is  again  the  narrator.     Raphael   and  Unci  uV  at 
to  Warikon,  and  he  confirms  Paul's  converts. 

Ch  xvii  is  the  HI  Martyrdom  of  Paul,  waerakslw1 

no.  3  in   this  volume,  and  corresponding   with   Uie   Greek 
pp.  xia-ii;. 

This  f.irV  <.f  Paul  Is  a  puntling  reduction-     It  has  not  heca  Ma«i 
long  enough  to  make  anything  like  detailed  criticism  advisable,  *<• 
possible.    But  there  are  points  that  strike  one  at  once  as  nfca*  I 
against  any  theory  of  a  cloM  connexion  between  it  and  thenar  rs*1 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  section  relating  to  the  MarttrucB.  * 
the  first  place,  than  is  no  tract  of  the  Thrcla-eptsode.    Tbenfat** 
beasts  at  Ephesus,  again,  is.  if  not  I  totally  independent  cc*iroraA* 
least  a  very  thorough  transformation  of  the  story  quoted  by  Nicepa** 
Hcrmocratcs  and  Hermipims.  heroes  <if  an  eplsoda  in  ti.. 
raents,  and  mentioned  in  the  CWta  Cypnitnf.  arc  not  to  be  fotaai* 
(though  this  is  not  very  surprising)  is  the  Third  Epistle  to  the  Coria4a» 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  find  i  l»  <m- analogies  with  others  of  the  Erateas 
Acta  in  this  collection,  and  especially  with  those  that  do  not  go  back* 
primitive!  Greek  originals.      Peter,  fur   instance,   Appears   in  Ae  as? 
chapters,  and  it  is  a  stock  feature  in  this  Coptic-Ethiopfc  cycle  feat 
should  have  a  share  in  the  exploit*  of  each    apoatlc.     The  ca»*» 
coupling  of  Paul  with  Philip  reminds  us  that  we  have  a  frapavt*? 
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Coptic  romance  of  the  Acts  of  Andrew  and  Paul.     We  find,  too,  the 
Waihen  speaking  of  the  apostle*  a*  twelve  enchanters  who  arc  going 
uout  and  perverting  the  world:  and  this  is  a  link  winch  connect.* 
toother  a  large  number  ol  the  Ethiopic  conflicts.     The  terms  in  vftdch 
;  r.datinn  of  1  -h arches  in  the  various  cities  ;nv  .Wnlird  are  further 
of  the  same  kind. 
..  a  but  one  feature  that  I  can  find  to  counterbalance  these 
evidences    of   late   date   and   what    I    may    call    loo]    Qttfiuft 
7ki$  is  the  series  of  adventures  in  which  Paul  diflgubtf  himself  a1* 
man,  a  In  [iriest  of  Artemis,  or  the  like.     It  happen* 

Uut  I  can  point  to  a  legend  of  obscure  antecedents,  but  apparently 
Hen  of  borrowing  (rum  the  Ethlopk  cycle,  which  is  of 
Jw  the  same  complexion.  It  occurs  in  the  Ijgtnda  Aurea  (c  xliv 
•1  Cracssc,  Dc  Cathedra  S.  Petri).  Peter  is  imprisoned  at  Antioch 
by  Theoplnlus,  and  nearly  starved.  Paul  visits  him,  and  then  a- 
tfce  character  of  a  skilled  carver  and  embroiderer,  goes  to  Theophilus, 
fiertakca  that  Peter  shall  raise  from  the  dead  the  son  ol 

been  dead  for  fourteen  years.  The  conversion  OJ 
"Dieophjlos  and  the  enthronement  of  Peter  at  Antioch  are  of  course  the 
*t«alt  Hereupon  the  author,  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  remarks,  irith  I  I 
•Arurahlc  ttaiVtt}, '  It  doc*  not  seem  lltogctfcci  probable  cither  that  Paul 
t^oold  feign  with  ordinary  human  cunning  that  he  knew  how  to  make 
*Hks  of  art  of  the  kind  described,  or  that  the  sentence  (of  God)  01  the 
Wctif)  > cj u 1 1 1  should  bave  been  mspfloded  fco  foartoOD  years.'  Probable 
f"  improbable,  however,  the  story  duct  closely  resemble  several  ol  fcfaOM 
nthr  F-.rhii  pic  Life,  and  also  a  chapter  |iv)  in  the  History  of  Peter. 

For  the  present,  therefore.  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
fcfciopic  Iafe  is  at  most  only  coloured  by  reminiscences  of  the  old  Attn 
PtMii  The  publication  of  the  Coptic  fragments  of  these  may  be  ex- 
pected to  throw  lifcht  on  the  matter.  It  remains  only  to  repeat  our 
tanks  to  Dr.  Budge,  and  to  express  a  wish  that  his  translation  had 
Dot  been  printed  on  quite  such  heavy  paper. 

M.  R.  James. 


HOMOOUSIOS  AND  SUBSTANTIA. 


Tk*  mtaming  tf  HemGousiw  in  tht '  Cp*stamtim>fx>?iton  '  Crt*4.  Texts 
and  Studies,  Vol.  vii.  No.  t.  By  J.  F.  Hi  1  iri-Nr--BAkr.K,  13. D., 
Cambridge, 

run  interesting  and  elaborate  work  seems  to  arm  at  establishing  two 
points.  In  the  first  place,  the  author  has  'tome  to  realise  much  more 
dearly  that  3**wvi/«*«  in  the  Creed  is  not  as  [he],  in  common  with 
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many  others,  had  supposed,  a  product  of  Greek  philosophical  thought, 
but  rather  of  l-atin  theology.'  Secondly,  he  is  anxious  to  contest  and 
to  overthrow  the  position  In  which  Hanaack  ami  Zahn  agree,  ilur 
word  ajuotfwas  was  accepted  by  later  theologinns  in  the  sense  of 
cyiMotxrioc.  I  am  not  now  concerned  with  the  second  of  these  two 
points.  Su  far  J-.  I  CU  judge,  Mr,  Bclhutic-Bakcr  is  successful  fa 
aiKumcntation :  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  he  is  in  error  in  regard 
u  i  i B  nrst  point,  together  wirh  the  very  distinguished  scholars  whom 
follows. 

The  historic  doctrine  set  forth  by  Mr.  Bethuoe-Baker  rest*  upo 
two  man  piDpt:  (0  that  the  word  frasfom  had  been  condemn* 
Antioch,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  suggested  to  the  Council 
of  Nicaca  except  by  a  Western ' ;  (a)  that  the  usage  of  Tenullian  really 
determined  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  its  first  use  at  the  Council • 
J  venture  to  think  that  these  points  are  not  proved. 

The  evidence  for  thr  condemnation  uf  the  word  6pnawru»  at  A 
is  oaffUDCly  mil  Mt  It  was  clearly  asserted  by  the  Arian  contrcver- 
su lists  that  it  had  been  so  condemned  j  and  the  allegation  is  referred 
to  by  Athanasius'  and  Hilar)'-  But  Atharuuius  does  not  commit 
htnvsclf  to  an  acceptance  of  the  statement :  it  is  U  *r«  $om,  nj»  yV 
sWtsXjb  out  ftrgrw  #yu>.  The  statement  has  been  made,  Athanasiut  bat 
not  the  means  of  verifying  it,  but  he  assumes  its  truth  for  purposes 
of  argument  and  shows  that  tt  does  not  touch  his  position.  In  Lke 
manner  Hilary  refers  to  thr;  statement  -is  coming  on  the  authority  of 
Ursacius  and  Valctis;  'id  addidi&tis,  quod  patrca  nostri.  cum  Paulus 
Samosateus  hereticus  pronuntiatus  est,  etiam  homcusion  repudiauenn'..' 
These  pavsages  cannot  l>c  construed  Into  dim  c  of  the  fact, 

and  the  absence  of  any  such  condemnation  in  die  extant  documents 
of  the  Council  should  make  us  hesitate  before  resting  any  great  weight 
of  ugvmeai  upon  tl 

A  more  serious  and  dilhcult  question  is  raised  when  we  come  to  the 
second  ]>oint?  viz.  that  Tcrtullian  and  not  the  philosophers  determined 
the  use  of  the  word  at  the  Council.  In  order  to  the  solution  of 
n  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  what  is  the  usage  in  TtfUBiafl  of  the 
word  substantia}  I*  it  consistent  with  itself?  Does  it  imply  any  or 
no  relation  with  philosophical  Greek?  It  seems  that  it  is  pceuiblc 
to  over-estimate  the  precision  with  which  Tertullian  uies  the  stord 
sufatontsa.  Mr.  Bcthuncllakcr  cites  a  passage  fiom  Dt  Anima,  c.  t. 
in  which  substantia  is  sharply  distinguished  from  xatura*.     la 

1  Sc*  p.  ii,  n.  I.  ■  p.  14, 

*  J>t  Syn.  43-  '  Dt  Sjm.  Bj. 

'  Zfc  /fmmu,  51  *aliud  est  aulcra  substantia,  tllud  luiura  subitanuae ;  si  qi 
«iUiU:iiui  propria  est  rw  cuiusquc,  natura  uero  potest  esse  communis,     suacil 
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ptaife  natura  stands  practically  lor  the  attribute*  or  character  of  a 

ftbKincc     Hence  ax  attributes  majr  he  xharrd  by  very  ilii %  rvnt  things 

lances,  on  attribute  may  be  said  to  unite  substances  which  arc 

dopararr     this  Is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  'duritia  comrmmicat, 

wbttantia  discordat.'     But  Mr.  Bctliunc-Rikcr  has  omitted  to  QOtfo 

mother  passage  in  the  same  work,  in  which  mxturtt  is  used  precisely 

IC  lenSe  erf  the  f»i*fra«ffri  Of  Cfa.  32.      In  this  other  passage  (eh.  9) 

lenullian  is  arguing  that  similarity  of  attributes  docs  not  prove  identity 

tf  IMftrflawrt  :  .ini  he  quotes  the  case  of  jewels,  which  are  not  to  be 

apposed  to   luivfc  a   fiery  or  watery  substance,  because  they  promt 

Wae  of  the  phcno.ncna  (c.  g.  colour)  of  fire  or  water.     And  then  he 

ptxnn   'quanta  rn.m  rt  alia  color  [i.e.  an  attribute]  smut,   BaiMl 

dasociat.'      This  ren  ark  contains  exactly  the   same  assertion  as  the 

Other,  but  the  use  of  nafara  is  different :   here  it  takes  the  place  which 

fWritwrtV/  holds  in  ch.  jj. 

Moi  ugain  is  substantia  as  deady  distinguished  from  persona  as  could 

lie  wished.      It  is  true  that  Tcrtullian  declares  {adv.  Praxeant  c.   0) 

U*X  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead  are  three,  '  non  substantia  scd  forma ' ; 

but  sgain  other  passages  should  be  taken  into  account  in  quoting  this. 

later  on  in  the  same  treatise,  in  discussing  the  use  of  the  word  itrtrw 

for  the  Second  Person,  ho  goes  far  towards  confusing  substantia  and 

frrscna.      First  of  all  he  argues  (c.   7,  towards  the  end)  that  'quod 

dc  uuita  substantia  pcuccsait  cl  tanias  substantias  fecit"  camiul  'unii 

tactia.'     Again,  a  few  lines  lower  down,  having  spoken  of  bodies 

risible  and   invisible,   and    maintained   that   God   being  spirit   is  alsn 

accosarily  cvrfius,  he   proceeds;    If  those   invisible   things  .  .  .   have 

before  God  their  own   body  and  their  own  form,  by  which  they  are 

visible  to  God  alone,  how  much  more  will  that  which  has  been  emitted 

from  the  substance  of  (God)  Himself  not  be  without  substance  ('sine 

substantia  non  erit')?      'Quaecumque  ergo  substantia  xcrmoni*  fuit, 

illatn  dico  personam,  ct  illi  norncn  Alii  uindicu  .  .  .*    This  is  consistent 

with  his  doctrine  'distinguunt  substantias  opera'  (ic  Am'ma^  c.    10): 

inn    11   ni.i)   lit-   doubted   vbethtl    the   theological  question   is    clearly 

defined  by  it. 

If  the  whole  series  of  passages  be  considered  in  which  the  word 
mbitanUti  occurs,  it  would  appear  that  Tertulliaii  uses  it,  on  the  whole, 
in  a  philosophical  sense;  and  that  his  philosophy  was  most  nearly  akin 
t«.  Sit:  i  am  It  one  bad  to  find  the  nearest  Greek  equivalent,  it  would 
probably  be  tirw«i>«w* — the  material  substratum  whiili  is  capable  of 
assuming  various  forms ;  and  the  idea  of  tyocmjpwF  dhm — also  Stoic — 

enrropliiin,  subaUalU  cat  Upi»,  ferritin  1  duritia  Uptdm  «t  fcrri  nalura  aobaUntiae 
Ot  duriii*  -.-•itiimuniail,  substantia  diaccrdnt  .  .  .  <t  tuiK  nntuiac  aimilltudo  notatut 
ufaUnLUc  diaaimilituJu  roiixpicilur.* 
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would  not  lie  tar  away.  Id  other  words,  the  use  of  t*btt*xti*i  is 
far  from  suppling  a  precise  theology  of  the  Tnnity.  Question* 
a*  those  which  afterwards  perplexed  the  Greek  Church  were  close  it 
hand,  if  any  ore  had  cared  to  raise  them.  And  if  it  be  true,  a 
cannot  he  certainly  artirrncd,  that  the  suggestion  of  the  word  s>  »«>*<» 
ame  from  Hosius  as  representing  Western  thought,  it  is  a  Ua  which 
malccs  very  little  diffcreoce.  The  rcaJ  difficulty  before  the  Church 
was  not  tlut  of  adapting  thought  to  phraseology,  but  that  of  adapting 
l>l;i.itcc1ogy  to  thought.  And  this  difficulty  was  before  West  and  East 
al-.kc,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  diMtngimh,  urxkr  the  pressure  of 
heretical  developments,  what  is  and  what  it  not  according  to  the 
once  delivered.  If  the  Latin*  had  been  as  critical,  and  as  familui 
with  0H  philosophical  associations  of  the  words,  at  were  the  Greeks, 
the  language  of  acftr.  Frozen*  would  have  given  rise  to  thr  *imr 
discussions  as  that  of  the  Niccne  Creed :  it  could  not  have  been  because 
it  «as  free  from  ambiguity,  that  it  was  left  undiscussed 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  wor.i  ,  I  must  call  atten' 

.1  somewhat  stria  ;.c  note  on  pp.  75,  76,    m-  Kethune- 

Baker  cite*  the  phrase  tiff  imc.mao>9  from  Aristotle's  Metaphysics  \  the 
reference  is  really  to  cU  \f*nd>\  the  writing  which  of  all  those  printed 
among  Ahitotle's  works  has  least  claim  to  go  under  hu  name.  A  Latin 
version— whirh  some  have  supposed  ro  \\?  thr  nriffin.il  work  as  opposed 
to  the  Greek  J  among  the  works  of  Apulcius :  this  does  not 

contain  the  passage  in  question.  It  is  possible,  alto,  as  I  love  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  in  an  article  in  the  I.  ^  unaba  of  this  J 
to  exaggerate  the  degree  ifl  I  loh  ot+i*  and  wrJcwo  could  be  treated 
as  synonyms.  From  some  points  of  view  they  were  so  treated :  but 
the  associations  of  the  latter  word  were  such  as  to  hare  made  quite 
impossible  an  interchange  of  their  history:  oi<ri*  ooold  never  have 
developed  into  the  meaning  of  person  while  iincnttni  existed 
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NEW  TESTAMENT  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM. 


Ttxtkritik  det  Neurit  Tettamtntes  ...  by  Caspar  Rrni*  C.rcgory. 
V0l.  i. 

s  the  first  part  of  what  will  be  (when  it  ii  completed)  one  of  the 

**»osl  important  books  on  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament, 

*nd  1  hope  it  is  true  that  there  is  to  be  an  English  edition.     The  tirr.t 

volume,  of  which  this  is  the  first  part,  is  to  deal  with  the  doc uments, 

i.  e.  the  evidence  of  Greek  MSS  and  lectionaries.  Versions  and  Fathers. 

The  second  will  be  devoted  to  the  history  and  discussion  of  critical 

The  present  volume  is  the  most  complete  general  account 

of  the   Greek   MSS  and  lecuonancs  which  is  at   present  available. 

Especially  valuable  to  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  minuscules  is  the 

mcnalogy  which  is  published.     The  only  criticism  which  one  feels  It 

all  inclined  to  moke  after  using  it,  is  that  it  might  have  been  well  to 

plainer  exactly  what  MSS  are  quoted  for  the  day  assigned 

to  any  given  Mint.     Hut  this  is  only  a  small  point*  and  perhaps  greater 

ciVamcis  could  not  have   been  obtained  without  the   sacrifice  of  too 

inuch  tpADC.      In  his  ;iii'«>unU  of  thefinvk  MSS  I)i    QrtgOtJ  Oil  lieen 

for  the  most  part  contented  with  reproducing  the  accounts  which  he 

wrote  for  the  Prolegomena  to  the  eighth  edition  of  Teschendorf*  /Jttio 

w.aior  crifita,  but  he  has  brought  these  up  to  date  by  adding  new  facts 

and  giving  references  to  new  publications.     For  instance  in  the  case  of 

cod.  evan.  505  the  reference  to  I  tion  is  supplemented  by 

a  very  necessary  allusion  to  the  corrections  published  by  Mr.  Cronin  in 

an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  cod.  N  in  Texts  and  SfuJtts.     On  the 

ik her  hand,  he  lias  escaped  duTuscncsa  by  excluding  any  discussion  of 

theories.     No  doubt  he  deals  with  these  in  his  second  volume.     Dr. 

Gregory  *hows  what  an  alarming  growih  there  has  been  in  the  number 

of  minuscules.     In   the   Prolegomena  to  Tischcndorf  he  enumerated 

1359  minuscule  MSS.     In  this  volume  he  reaches  1420,  and  there  is 

reason  to  believe  that  his  supplement  will  bring  the  numbers  up  to  over 

1500.     Most  of  these  MSS  have  never  been  collated,  and  many  have 

hardly  been  more  than  glanced  at.     It  is  improbable  that  there  are 
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many  treasures  hidden  in  this  mas*  of  U;c  MSS,  but  tome  at  least  wvA 
deserve  further  examination.  Dr.  Gregory  s  numeration  of  these  MSS 
trill,  I  hope,  be  universally  adapted  to  the  exclusion  r/  all  others,  bit 
I  should  like  to  suggest  a  further  problem  to  critics,  and  ropocullr  to 
himself—  Can  no  one  suggest  a  satisfactory  method  of  quoting  grot**? 
It  is  ridiculous  to  have  to  quote  a  well-recognised  group  soch  as  ihc 
Ferrar  group  by  the  cumbrous  device  of  wn:  '9  -134— j4&— 

543— 78&—S26—  828,  but  1  do  not  know  any  quite  satisfactory  aneiloi 
of  evading;  ihc  difficulty. 

a.  j  Jtitmvf  the  Greek  Testament.    E.  Nestle. 

This  is  an  enlarged  translation  of  Dr.  Nestle**  well-known  Einf*hr>K 
im  das  griuKis<fx  Neue  Testament,     In  one  respect,  and  in  one  alooe, 
it  is  inferior  to  the  German.     Or.  Nestle  has  abandoned  the  notation 
of  Gregory  for  that  of  Miller-Scrivener.    This  is  a  great  mistake.    It ;: 
roost  undesirabu    that  there  should  be  one  system  of  numeration  to 
England  ant!  another  on  the  Continent,  and  few  scholars  in  Enghod 
use  my  notation  other  than  that  of  Dr.  Gregory.    The  use  c(  Scrivener'* 
notation  has  not  even  the  justification  of  being  found  in  a  really  great 
book,  which  nuy  he  taken  a*  a  representative  monument  of  English 
critical  scholarship*     I  hope  that  when  neat  Dr.  Nestle  publishes  so 
English  translation  he  will  use  Gregory's  notation,  which  he  no  do 
uses  himself,  and  which  is  certainly  used  by  a  majority  of  English  stu- 
dents.  Putting  this  technical  question  on  one  side,  Dr.  Nestle V.  book  is* 
valuable  addition  to  our  handbooks.    The  description  of  rhe  manuscripts 
might  have  been  fuller,  but  the  discussion  of  the  present  position  of 
textual  criticism  is  most  valuable,  probably  the  best  thing  01  the  kind 
available.     It  could  have  been  written  unly  by  a  master  of  DCkstb 
It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  considered  by  some  as  rather  too  apt  to 
give  the  impression  that  the  critic  *  may  read  exactly  as  he  pleases,'  but 
personally   I   confess  thai  I  do  not  think  that  English  students  often 
suffer  from  this  fault,  and  it  is  rather  their  characteristic  to  think  that 
the  true  text   of  the  Greek  Testament   can    be   recovered   from  a 
mechanical  observation  of  the  grouping  of  manuscripts.     The  groupies 
of  manuscripts  will  generally  tell  us  the  history  of  a  variant,  but  it  docs 
not  always  tell  us  what  is  the  true  text-     Dr.  Nestle**  lxmk  will  sen:-  CO 
remind  its  readers  of  this  truth. 

3.  Handbook  to  the  TextuaJ  Critiatm  of  the  New  Testament. 
F.  G.  Kcnyon. 

No  Chronicle  of  Textual  Criticism  would  be  complete  without  at  least 
a  preliminary  notice  of  Dr.  Kenyon's  book.  It  will  at  once  take  its 
place  as  the  best  of  its  kind  by  an  Englishman.  It  is  beautifully  written 
and  eminently  fair,  though  it  is  obvious  that  the  writer  belongs  to  the 
strictest  sect  of  the  disciples  of  Dr.  1  Ion.     The  most  valuable  port  of 


Kenyon's  description  of  th< 
bt.  Keayoa  has  here  btsn  DQfll  by  the  ever-pre*ent 
difficulty  of  notation ;  he  suggests  that  the  Papyri  should  be  culled 
P*|>,  Papa,  6cc  Probably  this  is  the  best  suggestion  possible.  The 
Only  Objection  that  I  (an  sec  is  the  objection  that  tome  printer*  do  not 
fte  the  constant  use  of"  'superior*  signs.  In  his  notation  of  the 
minuscule*  Dr.  Krnyrm  has  followed  Scnvennr,  OOI  GngQfJ 
I  much  regret  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned  in  connection  with 
I>r  Nestles  book.  'I 'here  are  naturally  a  few  small  points  in  c. 
*ith  the  mini  <  hotM  rmrj  qoaidoa   For  instance',  I>r.  Kenyon 

fctta  cod.  i  in  the  eleventh  century.  M.  Omont  has  put  it  in  the 
twelfth.  One  would  he  glad  to  know  whether  this  represents  the  result 
Of  Dr.  Kenyon's  personal  examination  of  the  MS  as  various  writers  have 
put  it  in  the  tenth,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Again,  in 
ttenu'oning  rod  r-7  I)r  Kenyon  says  th.it  it  belongs  to  the  same  group 
as  a ;  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  use  the  same  phrase  as  he  uses 
ufcod.  473  1505),  '  has  the  same  subscriptions  as  a'?  It  is  only  in  the 
ftibsuiptiutis  that  there  is  any  special  connection  between  A  and  157. 
I  »ou!d  also  suggest  that  the  description  of  Plate  ix  might  be  emended. 
The  lord's  Prayer  to  cod.  604(700)  docs  not  appear  in  the  abbreviated 
form  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  phrase,  as  it  contains  the  words  'Thy 
■ill  be  done,'  Sec. ;  and  it  is  far  more  remarkable  for  its  preservation  of 

tile  reading  AcVris  tA  trwi'/wf  am*  rtt  Syiov  «'</>'  ijuae  *al  Ka&ipHTaro  r/ftas 
tcad  of  ( Thy  Kingdom  come'), a  reading  which  seems  to  have  been 
triat  of  (Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Maximus  of  Turin,  Marcion,  and  perhaps 
others.  Dr.  Kenyon  is  inrlinrd  tn  adopt  Mr.  Burkitt's  view  that  the 
luta  mentioned  by  Augustine  is  the  Vulgate,  but  on  this  and  on  most 
disputed  points  he  states  the  facts  with  clearness  and  impartiality.  In 
tlie  second  part  which  deals  with  tlic  Textual  Pioblctn,  Dr.  Kenyon  is 
very  conservative,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  well  for  btudenis  to  supple- 
ment his  remarks  by  reference  to  those  of  t>r.  Nestle.  Uke  every  one 
else  he  feels  the  absurdity  of  the  phrase  '  Western  Text,'  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  not  geographically  Western,  and  he  classifies  the  types  of  text 
by  letters.  The  system  has  good  point*;  but  there  is  this  gain  to  be 
found  in  still  talking  of  the  Western  Text,  that  since  we  all  recognise 
that  it  is  not  'Western/  the  artificiality  of  the  phrase  serve*  to  remind  us 
that  it  !■  alto  probably  not  a  •text.1  That  is  to  say,  there  arc  Just  a*  many 
differences  between  the  Ijitin  and  Synac  witnesses  which  are  put  down 
together  as  the  Writer*  Text  or  rhr  A  text,  as  there  nre  between  either 
of  them  and  the  Neutral  Text.  It  is  only  when  they  arc  constantly 
viewed  in  comparison  with  the  Neutral  Text  and  not  with  one  another 
that  they  seem  tu  be  so  closely  connected.  No  doubt  there  are  points 
of  resemblance,  but  so  there  arc  between  any  two  witnesses  viewed  in 


to  do,  asnanaaag  to  the 
they  am  fanA  bat  acaarosssr,  to  the  cjiu  srhich  1 

o 

wwji  the  arpnaxnts  of  the  writer  it 
cobrtioo  of  atfcrfck  It  srotsld  boweser  haw  htm 
taaaabh  had  there  been  more  extended  notice  gttta  to  the 
Dt  Warn  has  retted  almost  ta*JsusrUi  00  the  Greek 
indeed  dots  not  appear  Co  haw  considered  rt  nexesaary  even  to  osentsoa 
varssnu  whtch  are  oaf*  found  in  reraons.  For  rnstance,  there  as  no 
srsrnfion  of  the  rariants  in  Man.  i  1  A.  nor  is  any  nock*  takes  of  the 
fcmnatim  readme,  in  Matt,  xroi  17  la***  B«»  «£*■>.  which  a 
§yrw*  and  supported  by  codd.  t*— tiS— son*  at*,  «*»h"-|h 
as  naade  to  the  maayawiiin>)  ms^irnincaat  (though  (eobabty 
oncostnected)  njvesticn  whether  we  should  read  ■«  drfti  or 
The  resell:  of  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Weiss  U  to  cuufuin  the  CStaJDy 
adopted  estimate  of  the  vale*  of  B  and  tt,  ahbovgb  be  by  no 
trunks  that  cither  MS  at  bukleaa.  Indeed  ercn  cod  B  has 
400  erroneous  peculiarities.  Coder  D  he  does  not  highly  raJne 
ha*  Moored,  he  thinks,  both  (torn  adaptation  to  parallel  passage*  and 
also  from  later  correctors  and  glossator*.  The  text  therefore  srhsch 
Dr.  Weiss  would  be  inclined  to  adopt  is  largely  based  on  B,  hot  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  as  the  text  of  Wcstcott  and  Hort,  while  he  rites  no 
*uj>port  to  that  more  recent  school  of  criticism  whose  principles  are 
somewhat  obscured  by  the  statement  that  they  taroar  the  U'ts/erm  int. 
5.  Die  viir  Evan&K**  *m  t*ruM/tet%  Text ...  by  Bernhord  Weiss, 
This  text  represents  the  resaitr*  which  are  reached  in  the  last -named 
work,  and  the  same  remarks  therefore  apply  to  it.  It  would  be  ou:  01 
place  in  ntclc  to  criticise  it  at  length.    As  was  seen  above 

Ik.  Weiss  follows  rodd.  K  B  in  roost  passages,  buc  he  admits  many 
more   reading*   from   the  Traditional  Text  than   most  editors. 
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instance,  in  Mark  ix  49  he  prints  nut  ?A/>  nvpi  AtaAjwrtf  r.ii  *ica  6&U  ial 
^'ffV'""!  a  passage  which  it  will  Ix?  remembered  is  one  of  the  eight 
on  wbicb  Weslcxilt  anil  Hort  relied  to  pRM  the  COOipQSitC  channel  nf 
5VnVj*  or,  as  wc  now  call  it,  Antioehtan  Tew  I  >r  Weiss'  only 
fustiflcadOQ  n  bk  Tevtkritik  tor  dill  curious  preference  for  a  text  which 
fc*a  not  got  the  support  of  an/  of  the  earliest  authorities  (except  perhaps 
the  Uchairic  version),  is  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  so  hard  an 
addition  i%  (KM  genuine.  Without  denying  the  weight  which  certainly 
attaches  to  this  argument,  many  critics  will  probably  doubt  whether  it 
■  case  quite  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  so  great  a  weight  of 
evidence  in  support  of  a  shorter  tcu. 

6.     A  Textual  Commentary  upon  the  Holy  Gospeh  ...  by  the  late 
£<Jward  Miller.     George  BeU  ft  Son*,  1899. 

To  have  a  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  account  of  the  quotations 

r«f  Scripture  made  by  the  early  1'athcrs  is  desired  by  every  one  who 

■a   interested    in    the  Textual  Criticism   of  the   New  Testament.     To 

*XippIy  this  want  Dean  Burgon  began  to  collect  evidence*  and  on  his 

^""dlleetiou*  Mr.  Miller   based   his  book.    The  quotations   mil  need 

:,   partly  Ix'causc  they  are  made  front  inferior  editions,  partly 

because  Dean  Burg  on  and  his  assistant  ladies  seem  to  have  coll 

'in  a  mechanical  system,  which  did  not  examine  the  context  to  ice  if 

t-berc  were  signs  of  the  text  having  been  altered,     But,  worst  of  all. 

Mr.  .Miller  made,  I  feel  sure,  an  error  of  judgement  in  omitting  to  take 

Ry  notice  of  variants  which  had  not  been  adopted  by  any  of  the 
at  editors;  thus,  for  instance,  passing  over  Matt.  1  16  as  though  no 
nation  was  known  to  exist  in  the  text.  The  recent  death  of  Mr. 
ilk i  renders  it  very  improbable  that  his  book  will  be  completed. 
Uc  was  a  vigorous  but  courteous  controvcrmMiM,  ;>nd  had  many  friends 
among  his  opponent*,  who  admired  his  loyalty  BO  his  principle*,  and  the 
staunchness  with  wIht.1i  he  defended  what  he  believed  to  be  the  vital 
interests  of  the  Christian  Church. 

7      Fkrthtr  R&tarehts  into  the  History  of  the  Fcrrar  Group  ...  by 
J.  Kcndcl  Harris  (Cambridge,  1000). 

.  s  preface  contains  a  charming  quotation  from  Mr.  Pepys 
about  a  blackbird  which  never  finished  its  song.  lie  fears  lest  some 
people  may  think  his  writings  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  blackbird'* 
music.  I  rlo  not  rhink  he  nn-ci  he  afraid  :  rtr  nil  know  That  he  come* 
bade  to  his  aonp  after  an  interval,  even  though  he  continue  the  melody 
by  a  'fugue.'  His  present  book  is  full  of  interest,  and  ndvances  the 
by  ■■>  m  ral  stages.  The  Fcrrar  problem  is  really  triple. 
We  want  to  know 

1  n  the  Fcrrar  MSS  were  written  ? 
Where  die  teat  they  copy  came  front  ? 
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f  Where  the  wpplcwcnaiy  matter  which  they  contain  come* 
from,  tod  bow  *  came  to  be  imacd  on  to  tbcm  t 

Ih.  Harris  deals  with  t  ami  in.  He  confirms  the  suggestion  of  the 
Abbe  Martin  that  the*  axe  South  Italian  or  Sicilian,  and  is  perhaps  a  link 
mcfcned  to  iatouf  SicaJy  rather  than  South  Italy.  He  snows  by  a  moat 
interesting  investigation  of  watermarks  that  cod.  69  is  wniien  on  Italian 
paper,  and  also  publuhca  some  beautiful  reproductions  of  the  Tnnrtj 
Psalter,  the  Durham  Plato  and  cbe  Durham  Aristotle  which  were  also 
written  b>  the  Ltkaier  hand.  Bat  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  book  u  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Harris  shows  that  scene  of  the 
supplementary  mailer  in  codd.  346  543  78ft  which  is  ascribed  to  Niks* 
Doxapatrius  is  in  port  transliterated  Arabic  and  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Arabic  learning  which  flourished  at  the  court  of  Roger 
of  Sicily.  He  abo  brings  together  an  interesting  lot  of  MSS  which  he 
suggests  ought  to  be  examined  to  see  if  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
group.  So  far  at  Mi  suggestion  has  been  followed  as  set,  it  wools' 
stem  that  none  of  them  can  be  claimed,  but  this  scrrcs  to  emphasise 
the  (act  that  all  the  early  MSS  which  contain  the  far*  arc  Caiabriaa 
or  Sicilian,  and  that  therefore  that  reckoning  may  base  been  brought  to 
the  West  before  the  present  members  of  the  Fcnar  group  were  made, 
and  may  be  a  gift  which  the  West  handed  on  to  Ferrar  MSS,  not  a 
uoneaaiou  that  tbey  or  their  ancestor?  brought  from  the  East. 

8.  The  Annctators  0/  the  CvUx  Besot  ;  with  umt  moki  cm  &trt*3 
Samrf&rum,     J.  Rendci  Harr 

In  this  book  I>;.  Rendc!  Harris  investigates  the  evidence  of  the 
various  annotators  of  the  Codex  Besae,  with  a  new  to  boding  out 
■bethcr  tlkcy  throw  any  light  on  the  history  of  the  great  codex.  It  is 
perhaps  well  to  emphasise  that  it  is  the  history ,  and  not  the  origin  of 
the  codex,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  recent  investigations  of  which 
this  book  is  the  climax.  The  old  view,  maintained  in  the  some  author's 
Siwdy  of  Codex  Bstaci  was  that  Codex  Bcsac  was  written  in  the  Rhone 
valley,  remained  in  rise  there,  and  was  found  tn  Lyons  by  Bern's  friends 
These  three  propositions  ore  really  quite  distinct,  and  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  speaking  of  Codex  rjeaae  as  a  South  Italian  MS 
merely  from  the  fact  that  it  now  appears  probable  that  it  was  in  Sooth 
Italy  from  the  eighth  century  onwards,  and  perhaps  was  not  found  m 
Lyons  at  all.  The  ongin  of  the  MS  remains  10  be  discussed,  and 
I  hope  that  Dr.  Rcndrl  Harris  will  give  us  a  hook  on  this  subject  to 
complete  the  present  volume.  Dr.  RecdeJ  Harris  decades  in  favour 
South  Italy  for  the  home  of  most  of  the  anrjotators.  He  findx 
evidence  for  this  in  their  spelling  and  calendar,  but  I  think  the  pail 
which  is  really  most  decisive  ift  the  fact  that  the  liturgical  annotators  arc 
confined  to  (he  Greek,  begin  in  the  ninth  century,  and  continue  for 
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perhaps  two  hundred  years,  which  is  exactly  the  period  during  which 
the  church  of  South  Italy  used  the  Creek  rite,  *nd  before  winch  it 
probably  did  not  Dr.  Rendel  Hams  goes  on  to  investigate  the  few 
feasts  which  are  noted  in  the  codex,  eg.  the  Assumption,  St.  George 
and  St.  Deny*  ;  and  in  proving  that  these  arc  compatible  with  a  South 
Italian  origin,  he  gives  a  long  and  most  interesting  dhqwMtfon  OH  the 
way  in  which  heathen  festivals  wcic  Christianised,  showing,  for  example, 
how  it  is  possible  that  (he  reason  why  the  Christian  Roman  calendar 
ha*  St.  Hippolytux  on  August  15  is  rhir,  arrording  to  the  Pagan  Roman 
calendar,  there  waa  held  on  that  day  the  famous  festival  at  Alicia,  on  the 
lake  of  Nemi,  commemorating  the  rescue  by  Diana  of  Hippolytus,  son 
of  Theseus,  who  was  taken  by  the  goddess  after  his  resuscitation  l>y 
Aesculapius  to  the  '  dells  of  Neoai  when:  be  reigned  a  forest  kin 
the  name  of  Virbius.'  In  the  jxirt  of  his  book  which  deals  with  the 
tortes  lanttvrum  Dr.  Rendcl  Harris  elucidates  the  system  which  is 
found  in  the  Codex  Bezae  and  in  the  Codex  Sangermanensis,  and 
tnttes  his  remarks  by  reference  to  several  other  similar  systems, 
especially  that  of  AMmmpsychus.  111  which  he  finds  the  key  to  explain 
how  the  liejan  and  other  systems  were  worked.  It  is  very  complicated, 
and  involves  much  mathematical  calculation;  but  that  is  ■  difficulty 
which  naturally  docs  not  daunt  Dr.  RendeJ  Harris  and,  if  we  like,  we 
can  now  all  put  Codex  Bezae  to  its  onginal  use  and  make  it  tell  our 
fortunes ! 

9.  Two  Lectures  on  the  Gospels  ...  by  K  Crawford  Burkitt. 

In  thr  fnrmrr  of  thrse  interesting  lectures  Mr.  C'rawfurd  Burkitt  deals 
with  the  text  of  the  Gospels.  He  amplifies  and  emphasises  a  point  of 
view  which  he  first  alluded  to  in  his  Old  Latin  itmd  the  /tote,  vi7.  that 
the  geographically  Western  text  represents  a  single  interpolated  copy  of 
the  gospels  which  was  in  existence  m  the  second  century.  Mr.  Burkitt'a 
reasoning  teems  convincing,  but  cannot  the  argument  be  taken  a  srrp 
further  ?  Docs  it  not  secna  equally  true  that  the  Eastern  text  and  the 
Alexandrian  text  have  peculiar  sett  of  interpolations,  which  must  be 
traced  to  single  interpolated  ancestors?  Mr.  Burkitt  dealt  .1  •.<  :  i<- 
length  with  the  peruopt  vdulttrtu  and  also  with  the  conclusion  of 
St  Mark.  He  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  second  gospel  ic  really 
incomplete,  hut  that  some  idea  of  its  original  ending  can  be  formed  from 
a  study  of  the  Gospel  of  l'ctcr.  His  explanation  of  its  loss  is  that  the 
second  gospel  was  less  popular  than  the  others  in  early  times.  It 
nanowly  missed  being  lost  altogether,  and  although  it  escaped  that  fate 
still '  it  entered  into  life  maimed.' 

10.  51  EpAraim't  Quotations  from  the  Gospels.  Texts  and  Studies 
fix,  2.     ft  Crawford  Burkitt 

This  is  an  exceedingly  important  and  valuable  essay,  which  will 


neoeasiutc  a  considerable  modification  of  our  ideas  as  to  the  date  an 
origin  of   tlie   iVshitto.     It    is   hr>|)ed    that   this   book,  together  wit 
Mr.  G  William's  edition  of  the  Peahiito,  will  be  separably  toicwcd 
this  Journal;  it  is  therefore   only  necessary  to  say  now  that  M 
Burkitt  shows  that  the  pUMga  which  hive  hern  rr^arvlrd  as  prnvi 
Ephroim's  use  of  the  PttthktO  cannot  be  relied  upon.    Some  of  them 
disappear  when  the  manuscripts  are  consulted,  and  others  prove  to  ht 
taken  from  woda  wliit.h  have  no  further  connection  with  Bpfanlll  I 
the  fact  that  they  happen  to  be  bound  up  with  some  of  his  writings. 
Mr.  Burkitt  then  proceeds  to  suggest  that  the  Peshitto  is   really  the 

toad  pt<.iiti. -i  \r,  K.-iMxiii,  who  rai  appointed  Bfehop  of  B4mb  h 

411  a.  D.    This  suggestion  has  hitherto  been  thought  impossible  because 
of  F^hraim's  supposed  use  of  the   Peshitto.     Now  that  this  ohjn  tion 
has   been  removed,  the  connection  of  Kabbula  with   the   Peshitto 
becomes  extremely  probable.     Otherwise  we  have  to  believe  that  two 
Syiiac  versions  were  made  more  or  lew  about  the  same  time , 
by  some  unknown  person,  which  immediately  became  popular  and 
DKd  by  every  one,  and  another  by  the  bishop  of  the  chief  see,  ■ 
was  not  used,  and  has  not  survived.     Afuttipfittwda  ««**  sunt  tntx'<xt  and 
most  people  will  probably  agree  with  Mr.  Burkitt  tliat  the  version  of 
Rabliula  is  no  other  than  the  Peshitto. 

1 1,     The  Old  Latin  SWtions  ...  by  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy  in  Hasti 

Dictionary  0/  the  Bible,  Vol.  iii. 

This  article  is  probably  the  most  generally  accurate  and 
summary  of  present  opinion  on  the  Old  Latin  version  which  at  present 
exists  in  English.  It  does  not  aim  at  adding  tn  the  sum  of  onr 
knowledge,  but  it  gives  the  facta  and  present  theories  in  a  convenient 
summary.  Among  other  things  there  is  a  full  list  of  all  known  Old 
Latin  biblical  MSS,  winch  will  be  very  useful.  But  I  would  like  to  ask 
whether  it  is  really  quite  settled  that  the  Fleury  Palimpsest  of  the  Acts 
is  to  be  called  h  ?  Of  course  that  is  the  letter  which  YYcitcott  and 
Hort  assigned  it,  but  Btass  quotes  it  as/,  and  if  A  be  adopted  it  leaves 
/unused.  On  general  principles  it  seems  a  mistake  to  make  use  of 
Abifbn/lu  been  assigned  anywhere— not  to  mention  the  fad  that 
Nature  herself  seems  to  have  intended  a  Fleury  MS  to  be  known  as/1 
Mr.  Kennedy  discusses  with  great  fairness  the  problems  connected  with 
the  Old  Latin  version  ,  he  seems  inclined  to  believe  it\  the  theory  thai 
the  Latin  version  was  first  made  in  the  East,  and  is  rather  definitely 
opposed  to  the  view  propounded  by  Mr.  Burkitt  in  his  Old  fjxtim  anJ 
the  /fa/a  that  Augustine's  Itafo  is  really  the  Vulgate  He  prefers  to 
this  the  older  view  that  Itata  means  North-Italian.  The  whole  article 
is  full  of  information,  and  is  as  clearly  written  as  the  complexity  of  the 
subject  allows. 
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It.     CalaJvp**  tf  tkt  Gruk  Manuscripts  e*  M^nt  Athos.     Vol  ii. 
By  So,  Lambro- 

'I>iis  volume  finishes  the  great  catalogue  of  the  Grcelc  manuscripts  on 

Mount  Athos  so  generously  undertaken  by  the  Camlirn    •    I'n-ss.      It 

At)  fairly  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  limits  of  this  Chronicle, 

a*  H  may  of  the  manuscripts  contained  in  it  are  Biblical.     It  contain:-; 

the  catalogues  of  the  libf-u>  nf  Ivrron  ;  'wliirli  is  tin;  mtu:ii!   in   iliinl 

test  on  the  mountain),  of  the  Russian  monastery  of  S.  l'antclecmon, 

of<be  Skete  of  S_  Elias  and  of  the  Skcte  of  Kausokalyvi     It  must  nnt 

*«wcicr  be  though!  that  it  exhausts  the  libraries  of  Mount  Athos. 

Thttc  Will  remain  to  be  published  the  catalogues  of  Vatopedi  and  the 

l-uu.  two  of  ihr  rinest  libraries.     The  I^ura  alone  must  contain  about 

100  UUBUSClfpta   of   the   gospels,   and   a    large    number   of   Patristic 

avuncripts.     It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  catalogue  of  these  two  libraries, 

tycaally  that  of  the  Laura,  ate  not  going  to  be  published,  particularly 

ll«rt  is  a  good  MS  catalogue  already  in  existence.    Without  them 

the  title  of  Prof,  I_ambroK'  catalogue  is  a  little  misleading. 

f,     Evangrfium  secundum  Matthaaim.     Fridencus  Ulasa. 

&r-  Blass  has  brought  to  his  edition  of  the  text  of  St.  Matthew  all  the 

ingenuity  and  nice  fcbofauihip  which  hu  marked  his  other  work  on  the 

frtt  o(  the  New  Testament.     He  has  also  not  abandoned  the  tendency, 

•fcich  he   his  always  exhibited,  to   emend   the  text   on   little  or  no 

Mtthoriiy.      Fir.  Blaw  druwb  attention  to  the  great  advantage  which  »r 

hane  over  older  critics  in  the  possession  of  the  Sinaitic  Syriac,  *  Merito 

fcilur  nunc  editor!  virurn*no  et  crimmi  sit  si  tale  subsidium  narru?  non 

implius    aliquid    quam    priorcs    pracstitcriL*     This    reads    somewhat 

srnngeTy  in  the  preface  to  a  text  which  is  as  subjective  in  its  choice  of 

readings  and  as  negligent  of  MS  evidence  as  any  that  has  yet  been 

puWiahcd.     Yet  1  do  not  think  that  this   is  necessarily  a  ground  of 

complaint.      The  whole  trend  of  modern  criticism  has  been  to 

that  the  eatlicst  authorities  for  the  text  are  often  corrupt— ua  Dr.  JJlass 

say*  'incorruptum  tcstcm  nullum  hahcmuV   -and  we  must  therefore 

expect  to  admit  mnrr  ronjcctural  emendation,  and  more  following  of 

slender  cridcncc,  than  used  to  be  thought  necessary.     Up  to  a  certain 

point  Dr.  Blass  is  justified  in  his  rather  heroic  treatment  of  the  text. 

Probably  many  of  the  places  where  lie  suspects  that  the  text  is  corrupt 

in  almost  all  authorities,  arc  corrupt ;  but  whether  his  suggestions  for 

their  tfrn  irt  1  itte&ctory  is  a  larger  question,  which  cannot 

well  be  discussed  in  a  Chronicle. 

14.     A   W*w    (/mm/  of  the    Gesptls,     W.  C   Uraithwaitc   (in   the 
/-'.  ipuukiry  Tim-  .  Dec    \\)0\). 

This  is  a  manuscript  procured   from   Macedonia  by  Mr.  J.   Ucvan 
iJraithwaitf,  of  London,  who  proposes  to  call  it  Codex  Maccdonicntis. 
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It  seems  from  the  full  account  which  is  given  in  the  Expository  Time; 
to  be  a  ninth-century  MS  with  x  fairly  good  text,  which  has  many  point! 
of  connection  with  K£I  (sec  Bousact's  Ttxtkrifische  Stndien  in  '  Text* 
und  Untcrsuchunccn  '). 

K.  Ukl 
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DOGMATICA. 

(i)  Outlines  of  Christian  Dogma.     E.  Harwell  Stone  (I»ngraans). 

Mr.  Stone  tclU  us  that  his  aim  in  writing  this  book  is  to  present  in 
uncontrovcniiul  form  ■  ft  clear  and  systematic  idea  of  the  chief  tenets  of 
the  Faith.*  His  purpose  is  to  state  rather  than  to  defend  hut  at  the 
same  time  he  hopes  that  the  statement  will  'help  some  to  grasp 
the  inherent  reasonableness  of  the  Christian  religion,'  We  note  this 
because  it  seems  to  us  that  the  strongest  point  in  the  boo'*. 
fcttl  presentation  of  Um-.iumty  as  a  system.  A  harmonious  unity 
which  all  the  parte  are  mutually  dependent  and  consistent,  while  each 
in  its  place  is  necessary  for  the  completeness  of  the  whole :  such  is 
the  idea  derived  from  the  birdseye  view  of  his  subject  which  Mr.  Stone 
gives  in  hi*  admirable  index  of  contents.  The  care  and  breadth  and 
depth  of  thought  which  he  has  expended  on  the  ordering  of  his 
arrangement  make  his  book  in  itself  a  powerful  apology  for  the  Christian 
religion:  the  index  will  be  found  to  repay  a  careful  examination 
with  a  view  to  the  study  nf  Christian  dogma  a*  an  ordered  system 
complete  in  itself,  and  covering  the  whole  field  of  religious  truth. 
The  book  will  naturally  be  compared  with  two  similar  works,  Canon 
Mason's  Faith  of  tkr  Gospel  and  Dean  Strung's  Afamtal  of  Theology. 
The  two  latter,  we  venture  to  think,  are  happier  than  Mr.  Stone  is  in 
the  way  in  which  they  present  the  practical  side  of  dogma,  the  moral 
or  spiritual  issues  involved  in  every  dogmatic  truth.  Mr.  Stone  lends 
occasionally  to  handle  his  subject  somewhat  formally  and  academically : 
e.g.  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  not  brought  into  connci  tft 
with  the  teaching  *God  is  love/  On  the  other  hand,  the  present 
work  has  an  obvious  advantage  over  the  other  two  in  the  use  which 
Mr.  Stone  has  made  of  his  really  wonderful  patristic  knowledge.  He 
has  found  space  in  nearly  all  cases  to  state  not  only  the  Biblical 
evidence,  but  also  the  decisions  of  Councils  and  the  opinions  of 
prcscntative  Christian  teachers  in  all  ages.  Sometimes  (c.  g.  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Incarnation,  of  Grace,  and  of  the  Intermediate  State) 
he  has  given  us  a  short  history  of  the  doctrine  in  question.  In  this 
way  he  has  been  able  to  make  his  book  an  object-lesson  in  the 
principle  of  appeal  to  Holy  Scripture,  interpreted  by  the  beliel 
and  practice  of  the  Church,  as  the  ground  of  authority  in  Christian 
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fcctrine.     In  this  connection,  however,  we  could  wish  that  Mr.  Stone 
tad  mad.-  hirmoif  clc.ircr  on  one  point.    We  could  wish  that  he  had 
iprhcd   the  Vinccr.tian  canon  (of  which  he  approves  pp.   ij6-i.jy) 
itorc   rigorously  throughout  his  book.     The   history  of  a  doctrine 
leg.  the  Angels,   Purgatory,  Invocation  of  Saints',  the  nive«ity  for 
McamcnUl  Confession  after  commission  of  mortal  sin)  is  sometimes 
ghtn  without  comment  or  criticism  which  would  enable  us   to  dis- 
tinguish the  degree  of  authority  which  the  author  would  attach  to  its 
various  phases. 

One  or  two  possible  criticisms  on  points  of  detail  may  be  mentioned. 
Tt»c  firrf  concerns  Ml  Stone'a  attitude  towards  itt  Old  Testament  [a 
taking  hia  own  definite  line  he  hardly  makes  us  feel  that  he  has  gifts 
complete  Justice  to  the  established  results  of  modern  arrharolnjnrnl 
(as  diitinct  from  litcraxy)  research  ;  c. «.  the  bearing  of  the  Babylui 
legends  on  the  early  narratives  of  Genesis.  The  one  sentence  in  the 
hook  which  seems  to  approacfc  unf.iirness  is  the  statement  Qfl  |».  129, 
•to  suppose  that  the  Bible  is  full  of  mythical  legends  and  distorted 
history  i«  to  approach  a  method  of  thought  as  far  as  possible  removed 
from  the  mind  of  the  Catholic  Church.'  And  he  frequently  adopts 
I  interpretation  of  paxtlcul&l  texts  without  alluding  fo  the 
esdstence  of  difficulties:  e.g.  Gen.  iii  15  d>.  50):  Is.  vii  t4  (pp.  51,  61); 
L  xi  i  (p.  241).  In  the  chapter  cm  the  Atonement  might  nut  the 
statement  that  our  Ixjrd  'bears  the  penalty  of  sin'  (pp.  93,  94)  have 
hecn  safeguarded  from  possible  misunderstanding  by  some  explanation 
such  as  -j  offered  for  the  term  'vicarious'?  A  note  enumerating  the 
various  theories  of  the  Atonement  (on  the  model  of  the  notes  on 
n  "  I  Chmtolugiial  error  »*)  would  have  been  a  wclmmo 
addition.  (>n  p.  47  St.  Ircnacus  is  quoted  as  witnessing  to  the  belief  in 
Original  Sin,  bat  no  reference  ll  given  to  other  passages  (sec  quotations 
Marnack.  History  of  Dogma,  II  pp.  270,  271)  which  minimise  the 
1  the  Fall.  On  p.  359,  as  against  the  evidence  of  the  fourth 
eentury  Fathers  In  favour  of  the  Invocation  of  S.iin's,  mention  might 
bavc  been  made  of  the  passages  from  St  Ambrose,  St.  Gregory 
Namnr-m,  and  St.  ChrysoatOrX)  which  (a)  seem  to  disparage  appeal 
to  aaints  for  their  intercessions,  \J>)  express  doubts  whether  the  saints 
have  knowledge  of  earthly  events. 

Mr  Stones  style  h  occasionally  raiher  involved  and  difficult  to 
follow  ;  but  always  dignified  and  expressive.  He  can  l>c  on  occasions 
both  clear  and  powerful.  The  whole  chapter  on  the  Incarnation  is 
perhaps  the  beat  pan  of  the  book  :  we  commend  especially  to  the 
reader's  notice  the  words  in  which  the  oneness  of  our  Lord's  i'crson 
is  described  (pp.  73-77)-    The  book  as  a  whole  is  so  good  that  wc 

■  la  spite  0/  the  •  conclusion* ■  % Iven  on  p.  jo's 
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liopc  a  second  edition  will  soon  be  called  for  i  and  in  the  next  edition 
we  trust  Mr.  Stone  will  give  us  an  index  of  subjects— a  want  which  b 
not  sufficiently  supplied  by  the  index  of  com- 

(a)  Gruftdnst  eUr  Uogmtmgtuhtiktt,     Kcinhold  Seeberg,  Professor 
cif  Theology  in  thr  University  of  Berlin     (Dcichert:  l-ci[irig.) 

This  book,  though  based  upon  the  authors  larger  JUfohitA  der 
Ik>g*ftt*gtiffa\'Jittr  is  not  an  abridgement  of  It,  but  rather  an  independent 
work.  It  is,  as  Dr.  Scchcrg  tells  us,  a  collection  of  the  moat  necessary 
material  arranged  in  such  nn  oidcr  as  to  present  at  the  fame  time  the 
framework  for  a  history  of  Dogma.  The  material  consists  largely  of 
the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  authorities  quoted,  and  the  purpose  is  to 
supply  a  textbook  to  accompany  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  tula 
and  to  save  the  time  spent  in  dictating  and  copying  down  extracts.  No 
attempt  U  made  to  estimate  or  judge  except  in  a  very  few  cases.  As 
B  rule  the  Opfotoni  and  dortrfnes  of  the  various  teacher*  and  ages  of  the 
Church  arc  simply  exhibited  as  far  as  may  be  in  the  form  of  quotations, 
generally  without  any  comment  beyond  a  word  of  explanation  to  point 
out  ill'.-  connection  with  pmedlni  taachers,  The  book  i*  thus  doi  one 
which  could  be  put  by  itself  in  the  hands  of  a  beginner;  its  true  use 
would  lie  as  an  accompaniment  to  a  history  of  Dogma.  Brevity  is  one 
of  the  expressed  aims  of  the  author  ;  and  indeed  it  is  quite  wonderful 
how  much  he  has  to  tell  us  in  a  short  space.  In  a  few  places  only  have 
we  been  able  to  see  that  the  course  of  the  history  is  obscured  by  the 
necessity  of  fewness  in  words.  The  change  of  parlies  and  opinions  in 
the  Arian  controversy  between  3*5  and  jSr.  might  perhaps  have  been 
made  mora  intelligible  even  in  the  abort  space  allowed  to  it  (pp.  36-40). 
The  connection  of  Kutychianism  with  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria's  teaching 
is  not  shown  (p.  47).  In  the  arrnnnt  of  thf  system  of  Origen  wc  mhs 
the  statement  of  his  view  of  the  Fall  (p.  25).  In  the  section  on 
St  Cyprian  Prof.  Seeberg  goes  beyond  St.  Cyprian's  words  (ax  quo 
in  saying  that  the  Eucharist  is  a  repetition  of  the  offering  of  Christ 
(p.  31).  As  regards  the  Reformation  and  post-Reformation  history  wc 
in  England  cannot  help  feeling  that  Prof.  Seeberg  has  not  done  us 
justice.    Not  a  word  is  said  of  the  course  which  the  Reftw  tool 

in  England  or  of  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  English  Church.  Thi 
Thirty-nine  Articles  are  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  even  mentiont 
In  the  last  section  of  his  bouk — probably  in  answer  to  a  criticism  on  hi: 
Lehrhuch  der  Dogmengesehuhte  in  the  '  Theologische  Litteraturzeitung' 
(May  12,  1900) — Frof.  Seeberg  excuses  himself  from  following  the  later 
developments  of  Protestant  theology.  Accordingly  he  says  nothing 
about  the  teaching  of  the  great  English  and  American  non-q>iscopl 
religious  bodies.  No  mention  again  is  made  of  the  Old  Catholic  move- 
ment on  the  Continent.     These  are  serious  omissions.     Ihe  clearest 
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and  abu  the  strongest  |Xirt  of  the:  IxHjk  we  thought  tu  be  Part  11,011  the 

Middle  Ages  and  the  Eve  of  the  Reformation.     Part  I  is  noteworthy  for 

die  independent  .intrude  which  ir  adopt-.  lOWafdl  thr  prevBltnl  tendency 

■faich  emphasises,  to  the  point  of  exaggerating,  the  differences  between 

iwTttrivc  stages  in  the  development  of  dogma.     Part    III,  on   the 

ReSormauon,  is  not  so  clear  or  easy  in  U>'l>\\   m   ,:-.  ;uini  n\  of  the 

Lotfcou  and  Calvinistt'c  theology.     In  the  matter  of  dates,  the  year  of 

fc*  Second  Cotincil  of  Nicaea  is  omitted  (p.  53) ;  and  (by  misprint?; 

rood  of  Aries  is  dated  jrfi  instead  of  314  (p.  56). 

(3»  TV  Ottumtni<at  Document*  of  ike  Faith.     T.  H.  Bindley,  B.D. 

Metfara.) 

The  aim  of  ibis  work  is  to  '  present  the  original  texts  of  the  outlines 

of  the  church'*  teaching  and  to  endeavour  to  elucidate  them  by  means 

of  historical  and  dogmatic  annotations.1     The  documents  rtrwented  are 

Ifiie  Creed  of  Nicaco.  with  other  Creeds  closely  connected  with  it ; 

tfW  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  to  Nestorius 

"d  his  Epistle  to  John  of  Antioch  nt^ii  ttpfati  (i)  the  Tome  of  Leo 

"«1  the  Chalccdoman  Definition  of  the  haith.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that 

ty  the  'Church's  teaching'  Mr.  Bindley  means  the  doctrines  of  the 

.i  iit>  and  of  the  Incarnation  so  fAr  as  they  were  defined  by  the 

fttumcnical  Councils.     Each  set  of  documents  is  preceded  by  a  short 

autor iia]  introduction;  then  comes  the  actual  text  followed  liy  note*. 

At  ;hc  cud  of  the  book  there  is  an  English  translation  of  the  documents. 

The  introductory  remarks  giving  a  short   explanation  of  the  state  of 

parties  Midi  the  doctrinal  position  of  each,  the  issues  involved,  and  the 

frogrets  of  events  in  connection  with  the  controversy,  are   brief  and 

clear,  and  serve  their  purpose  excellently  in  orientating  the  rrarirr  for 

ifcc  understanding  of  the  documents.    The  description  of  Eutvchianism 

(p.  189}  as  a  denial  of  our  Lord's  humanity  needs  explaining.     The 

notes  un  the  texts  are  on  the  whole  rather  <!;s  i|>{  minting;     They  might 

have  been  made  much  more  useful  if  they  directed  the  reader  more  to 

the  sentence*  which  contain  the  keynotes  of  the  doctrinal  positions. 

In  llic  Tonic  of  LeO,  for  instance,  there  is  no  note  dirctiuiy  ibu  reader's 

attention  to  the  wards  '  exinartitio  Ma  .  .  .  indmatio  fmt  mis<rattom\ 

x&n  ddj'aii.i  fottxtatis '  ill.  100-1  r  2),  a  statement  which  went  10  the  root 

of  Eutychcs'  difficulty.     This  want  in  the  notes  is  partly — but  only  to 

a  small  degree) — remedied  by  the  excellent  analysis  which  precedes  the 

of  the  d<m  merits.     The  translations  at  the  end  of  the  book  arc 

idiomatic  and  (as  far  as  we  can  sec)  true  to  the  meaning  of  the  original. 

The   words    'personally1   (e.g.   pp.    aOj,    a68,    369)    and    'naturally' 

($>•  ^65)  arc  hardly  sufficient  renderings  of  the  originals  «it7  M*rraau> 

and  mt«  &+i».    On  p.  354  the  parallelism  between  naff  v*&na*i*  and 

a«vd  tfft^ffiv  ti&rr}»  I)  tifctiav  \\\.  4IS-5 1  of  the  Greek)  is  overlooked,  and  a 

x  a 


doubtful  rendering  is  given.  On  p.  *(>$  'as  truly  life-giving  *s  the 
Word's  very  own,'  the  word  'and*  a  omitted  (perhaps  liy  error)  after 
"life  -gMfif'i  the  omission  makes  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  meaning 
(see  1.  20S  of  the  Greek).  On  p.  »6;  'conceived  of  by  Himself'  is 
.imhignnus.  On  p.  179  'scandal*  has  modern  associations  which 
make  it  hardly  a  fair  rendering  of  'scandalum.1  We  sincere! 
Mr.  Bindley't;  book  will  meet  with  the  encouragement  which  i 
undoubtedly  deserves. 

(4)  Gruk  Manuals  ef  Church  Dcttrint,  by  H.  T.  K.  Duckworth, 
published  tor  the  Eastern  Church  Association,  with  a  preface  l.y 
Rev,  A.  C  Headlam  (Rivingtons),  contains  selections  from  the 
present-day  teaching  of  the  Greek  branch  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
Mr.  Duckworth,  who  has  spent  tome  years  in  Cyprus  at  Represent.: 
of  the  Eastern  Church  Association,  is  well  qualified  to  apeak  on  the 
subjci  f  He  has  chosen  for  his  authorities  four  representative  catechisms 
for  the  use  of  pupils  ranging  from  student*  in  Theological  Sctiiinaiics 
to  children  at  the  Elementary  Schools.  The  result,  it  is  stated  in  the 
prcfa< v,  ihOftl  tliat  the  differences  of  doctrine  between  the  Greek 
Church  And  the  Knglish  Church  arc  slight  compared  with  the  points 
of  agreement.  Some  of  the  lewer-lcnown  matters  In  whkfc  the  Greek 
Church  differs  from  us  may  be  noted  here.  In  the  list  of  Old  Testa- 
ment books  the  Apocrypha  is  included  under  the  terra  'dcutcro 
canonical  books,'  and  daecd  ttd  II  •pervaded  by  the  same  tptrJl  of 
purest  piety  which  is  dominant  in  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament.' 
htion  (denned  as  'the  unanimous  teaching  of  the  ancient  Fathers') 
is  declared  to  be  'a  source  nf  Christian  truth  nf  espial  value  wiih  the 
written  Word '  {p.  at).  Heresy  results  from  neglect  of  the  true  tradition, 
which  the  Eastern  Church  alone  has  preserved  intact  'Anglicans'  or 
'  Episcopalians'  an  included  in  the  "Church  of  the  Vmtestants '  which 
has  offended  by  rejecting  Tradition  altogether.  They  arc  the  'Protestants 
of  the  Knglish  Church  who  have  retained  the  tmnotry  with  its  three 
orders  and  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church,  and,  in  part,  the  ancient  oidcr 
of  the  administration  of  the  Divine  Eucharist'  (p.  aa\  It  is  Er> 
1  trusting  to  notice  that  'original  sin'  is  regarded  as  the  'cause  of 
constant  inclination  to  evil',   'a  taint  of  sin'  <\  atafll  pergonal 

responsibility'  when  it  has  broken  out  in  act  In  the  Holy  Eucharist 
the  Bread  and  the  Wine  are  'changed'  (tuTwdSkKoynit)  by  the  word* 
consecration  and  become  (yivorrm)  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  The 
word  •TrauMiHsiantiation1  (jmvuoiwvta),  though  found  in  the  sevc 
tcenth-ccntury  Confessions  quoted  at  Ihe  end  of  the  book,  seems  to  \>c 
purposely  avoided  in  the  Catechisms,  But  in  the  Confessions  the 
word  is  used  to  affirm  the  /art  (nXijAic  not  rwnwoc),  not  to  evplain  thr 
manntr%  of  the  Presence.    Auricular  confession  is  urged  as  a  duty  1 
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cider  in  avoid  the  danger  of  unworthy  partaking  of  the  Holy  Fur 
Tat  Eschatological  section  is  of  particular  interest  The  *  saints  *  arc 
the ' friend*  of  God,'  "now  already  in  a  place  of  joy' :  they  may  be 
invoked  to  intercede  with  Hint  on  our  behalf.  The  unrighteous  dead 
*«  already  suffering  punishment.  Those  who  repented  on  earth,  but 
i  before  they  had  opportunity*  to  bring  forth  fruits  worthy  of 
rtpenuncc,  suffer  punishment  for  I  tftai  u»d  .vc  then  released.  Tlieir 
release  is  helped  forward  by  the  prayers  of  the  living,  and  especially  by 
the  offering  of  the  'bloodless  sacrifice.'  But  'wc  know  not  tbc  tbBCOf 
the  soul's  release.'  Mr.  Duckworth's  manual  Ifl  ttceDentr)  Rifted  to 
fuiSl  its  purpose  of  making  more  widely  known  in  England  the  doctrines 
*-d  practice*  of  the  great  Church  of  the  But 
(5)  Tht  Vkt&ry  that  outrtomtthy  by  H.  A.  U.  (Elliot  Stock),  is  a 

lerits  tif  ihurt  disru\*iunx  on  the  Article;  of  the  AposllW  Crml,  with 

*  few  chapters  on  kindred  subjects.     The  book  contains  valuable 

Noughts  scattered  up  and  down  in    is  pages:    but  it  suffers  greatly 

'rofii  diaorderlincsa.     It   is   difficult  to  know  whether  the  disci     BOQfl 

lt*  intended  as  sermons  or  meditations  or  essays:    but  certainly  the 

rame  best  fitted  foT  its  jerky  ;ind  disconnected  paragraphs  would  he 

'jottings.'     One  or  two  chapters  only,  and  these  especially  towards  the 

end  of  the  book,  have  any  connected  thread  running  through  them.     The 

hook  it  marred  moreover  liy  statements  which  do  not  represent  the 

h  which  (speaking  historically  only)  has  'overcome  *  the  world.    Toe 

explanation  of  '  Only  Begotten  Son'  on  p.  38  is  *o  worded  us  to  make 

I  ;ip|x-jr  tliat  the  title  'Son  of  Gon '  as  applied  to  our  L01U  might 

be  applied  to  Christians  generally  with  a  dillerence  of  degree  only. 

Vet  we  garhrr  from   th«  general   tenor  of  the  Ixiok   that  the  author 

would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  conclusions  involved  in  tUa  statement. 

The  chapter  on  the  Article  '  He  suffered  *  has  nothing  to  say  on  the 

relation    between    human    sin   and  the   Crucifixion   as   it   ftjjptttn    in 

the  Biblical  doctrine.    The  Passion  is  treated  exclusively  in  the  light 

cf   Ihe  text  '  He  learned  obedience  by  the  thing*  that  He  suffered.' 

The  words  'secured  oui  salvation '  occur  once  only,  and  without  any 

context  or  explanation :  the  only  meaning  which  could  be  attached  to 

them  In  the  light  of  this  discussion  nn  the  Fa»ion  wntilrl  1h-  that  the 

example  of  the  suffering  of  Jiattfl  teaches  us  the  value  of  suffering  and 

the  way  to  bear  it. 

(6)  An  BxamfaatitM  of  ffamm  * '»  '  H  Hat  U  Chhtumlty  t '  A  paper 
read  before  the  Tutors'  Association  (Oxford)  on  Oct.  14.  1901,  by 
W  Sanday,  D.I).,  I.I-D.  (l-ongmans.)  In  this  paper  Iht  author 
discuses  one  by  one  the  points  raised  by  Prof.  Harnack  in  his  recently 
published  I-ccturcs.  Prof.  Harnack  'offered  to  his  stutiCBOl,1  says 
Ik    Sanday,  a  'reduced   (  Imv.i.inity/  in  which  *hc  leaves  out  much 
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tint  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  m  ceseatkl  to  it.'    Ir» 
spite  of  some  show  of  appealing  to  the  testimony  of  the  first  Renentior* 
of  Christians  as  interpreting  the  teaching  of  Christ,  he  really  limits 
his  Gobpel  to  a  residuum  which  tn  his  judgement  formed  the  origiiaJ 
CBtM  of  the  Christian  religion.     St.  PauL  the  author  of  the  Knnrth 
Gospel,  And  *.hc  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  added  to  the  original 
teaching  of  Christ :   and  the  greater  part  of  their  addition*  are  not 
authoritative  because  they  go  beyond  what  was  taught  or  implied  by 
the  Master.  The  Pauline  and  Johnmnne  Christology,  and  the  conception 
OfaCai  totfc  ' 'hwrh  vth  Creed  and  liturgy  which  was  the  outcome 
the  struggle  with  Gnosticism,  arc  not  essential  parts  of  Christianity. 

S  Prof,  Harnack's  view.  In  Dr.  Sanday's  reply  it  is  not  so  mu< 
the  positive  aide  of  Prof.  Hamad's  Ixxik  as  his  negations  irh 
questioned.  The  refusal  to  allow  the  later  teaching  to  take  its  place 
by  the  side  of  the  earlier  as  part  of  the  Christian  religion  is  criticised 
on  two  main  grounds.  First,  that  Professor  Harnack  overlooks  or 
nises  the  presence  in  the  earlier  teaching  of  germs  which  bore 
fruit  in  the  Liter  teaching.  As  a  result  his  statement  of  thr  rarlrer 
teaching  is  inadequate,  and  he  exaggerates  the  contrast  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later.  Secondly,  Prof.  Harnack  estimates  the  authority 
of  the  later  from  the  standpoint  of  his  own  version  of  the  earlier. 
•The  moment  their  (i.e.  the  early  Christians')  testimony  conflicts  with 
his  theories  (i.e.  of  the  teaching  of  Christ)  it  is  overruled.'  Against 
Prof.  Harnack's  view  l>r.  Sanday  urges  that  the  development  ex- 
hibited in  the  history  of  the  early  Church  was  one  of  steady  growth 
in  which  however  '  the  roots  struck  deep  down  into  the  original  soil* 
Prof.  Harnack's  estimate  of  present  day  Christianity  in  Creek  and 
Roman  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  is  criticised  on  the  ground  of 
a  defective  appreciation  of  the  '  whole  side  of  corporate  and  external 
religion.'  He  speaks  disparagingly  of  Church,  Doctrine  and  Worship, 
because  he  fails  to  give  due  weight  to  the  truth  that  'Goo  fulfils  on 
earth  His  counsel  for  men  through  men'  (quoted  from  Wcstoott. 
Lessons  from  Work,  p.  35).  Dr.  Sunday's  pamphlet  should  most 
certainly  lie  read.  It  is  marked  with  all  hi*  umi.i1  fairness  and 
courtesy  j  balanced  and  temperate  in  statement ;  yet  it  always  hita 
straight  rind  hard.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  written  to 
be  read  before  a  University  Society.  The  ordinary  reader  will  perhaps 
find  it  somewhat  difficult,  from  the  brevity  of  the  reply,  to  realise  the 
full  weight  and  hearing  of  the  arguments. 

(7)  The  BihU  and  its  Theology.  C.  Vance  Smith.  (Longmans.)  This 
is  a  'fifth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.'  The  general  standpoint  of 
the  book  is  that  the  New  Testament  (accepting  on  ilu*  whole 
genuineness)  docs  not  teach  the   doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  tl 
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(carnation.    The  chief  passages  Rcncrally  quoted  in  support  of  these 
are  dlscuwd.     Scver.il  however  are  omitted;   e.g.  John 
14,  xx  28 ;  Hcix  i  3^  ('upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  His 
poirci').    The  collocation  ot"  'Jesus  Christ'  with  'God  the  Father1 
in  &.  Paul's  salutatiom  and  the  c.Iaim  of  Jesus  to  forgive  sins  are  not 
The  expectation  of  Jesus  as  the  Jud$c  in  the  Last  Judge- 
it  receives  only  a  passing  allusion,  as  if  it  had  no  significance 
304).     In   a  revised  edition   the  author  might   have  taken   more 
tnt  of  recent  literature  and  thought.    A  sufficient  answer  to  the 
Contend*  in  .  to  be  found  in  LftltUUBft  Pastor  Pastorum.     The 

tioro  to  the  continuity  and  organic  unity  of  the  Old  Testament 
xnswered  by  a  work  like  Dr.  Sand-iy's  Jtttfimtum.  In  chapters 
irand  xxt,  an  attempt  is  made  to  disprove  ihe/ar/  of  the  Atonement 
omthrowing  one  particular  theory  which  tries  to  explain  the  fact ; 
^  be  regarded  in  the  present  day  as  very  widely 
dent  I>r.  Vance  Smith  is  reverent  and  restrained  in  expression, 
!e  and  courteous  towards  his  opponents.  But  in  his  mv 
•  1  unconscious  prejudice  to  them  if  fs  himself  not  always 
"ec  from  unconscious  prejudice  (see  c.  g.  p.  xii).  The  derangement 
°f  accents  and  breathings  in  the  Greek  quotations  on  pp.  3*3,  3*4, 
^Ust  be  seen  to  be  believed 

(8)  The  Incarnation.     H.  V.  5.  Eck.    (Oxford  Library  of  Practical 
theology ■•   l/mgrnans.) 

Mr.  Eck  starts  with  a  preliminary*  chapter  on  the  Incarnation  as 
^ruwcrwig  to  the  need*  of  man.  I  he  New  Testament  evidence  is  then 
felt  with  under  three  heads,  the  Godhead,  the  Manlrxxl,  and  the 
Viigin  hirth  of  Jesus  Christ.  Three  chapters  follow  on  the  history  of 
fe  doctrine  down  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon:  and  \\\  conclusion 
ihrec  chapters  jjc  devoted  to  the  relation  of  the  Incarnation  to  the 
Atonement,  to  the  Holy  Eucbarirt,  and  to  common  life  respectively. 
The  book  closes  with  B  series  of  notes  dealing  with  the  more  technical 
points,  the  discussion  of  which  was  wisely  avoided  in  the  text.  In 
drawing  tip  the  New  Testament  evidence  Mr.  Eck  lays  himself  open  10 
the  charge  of  neglecting  the  historical  order  of  the  postages  quoted. 
The  quotations  would  have  been  more  striking  if  they  could  have  been 
made  to  illustrate  the  gradual  unfolding  to  the  disciples'  minds  of  the 
truths  implicitly  present  from  the  6rst.  The  references  to  the  High 
Priesthood  of  our  Lord  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (p,  44) 
would  be  more  'impropriate  in  the  chapter  on  the  Manhood  than  in  that 
on  tbc  Godhead.  In  the  chnptcr  on  the  Virgin  birth  the  statement 
that  discrepancies  of  detail  in  the  narratives  of  the  Nnnvity  strengthen 
the  witness  to  the  cental  fact  (p.  S7)  is,  as  it  stands,  too  paradoxical. 
What  would  a  jury  think  of  such  a  statement?    Wc  do  not  mean  to 
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say  that  it  is  not  true :  but  it  needs  to  be  justified  at  greater  length. 
On  pp.  97, 98  the  references  to  the  New  Testament  use  of  9  vitmt  in  an 
objective  sense  ( =  the  Faith)  are  hardly  all  so  certain  as  is  implied. 
In  the  list  of  early  creed-like  passages  (pp.  101-103)  mention  might  have 
been  made  of  the  Baptismal  formula  in  the  (early)  Western  text  of  Acts 
viii  37.  In  the  discussion  on  'development '  (pp.  116  ff.),  the  work  of 
'systematic'  theology,  the  gathering,  harmonising,  and  arranging  in 
due  proportion  and  relation  of  the  truths  of  the  Faith,  might  have 
been  included  along  with  the  development  of  phraseology.  But  what 
seems  to  be  the  most  serious  omission  in  the  book  is  the  comparative 
absence  of  allusion  to  the  Heavenly  Intercession  of  our  Lord.  This  is 
barely  mentioned  on  p.  60.  We  search  in  vain,  especially  in  the  chapter 
on  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement,  for  some  words  to  explain  the 
place  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  in  this  work  of  Intercession.  We  miss 
a  reference  to  it  again  in  the  summary  on  p.  252.  But  apart  from  these 
criticisms,  we  cannot  lay  down  the  book  without  a  very  warm  word  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Eck.  His  treatment  of  the  Incarnation  amply  justifies — 
if  any  justification  were  needed — the  inclusion  of  the  book  in  a  series 
dealing  with  Practical  Theology.  He  is  always  practical.  He  has 
learnt  from  his  master,  Dr.  Bright,  not  only  the  spirit  of  warmth  and 
reverent  devotion,  but  also  the  grasp  of  the  moral  or  spiritual  side  of 
dogmatic  questions.  He  never  allows  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  practical 
bearing  in  discussions  which  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  merely 
academic  subtleties. 

(9)  Confirmation.  The  Right  Rev.  A.  C.  A.  Hall,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Vermont     (Oxford  Library  of  Practical  Theology :  Longmans.) 

The  plan  adopted  in  this  book  is  to  'begin  with  Confirmation  as 
actually  administered  in  our  Churches,'  and  then  to  *  justify  its  existence 
and  explain  its  character '  by  the  New  Testament  and  the  practice  of 
the  early  Church.  Accordingly,  after  a  brief  introductory  chapter,  the 
history  of  Confirmation  is  dealt  with  under  the  following  heads  :  (1)  its 
identity  with  the  'laying  on  of  hands'  in  the  New  Testament;  (2)  the 
mode  of  administration ;  (3)  the  minister  of  Confirmation ;  (4)  relation 
of  Confirmation  to  Baptism  and  Holy  Communion ;  (5)  the  age  for 
receiving  Confirmation.  This  part  of  the  book  is  clear  and  straight- 
forward, and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  sound  in  its  history  and  its  practical 
conclusions.  On  the  question  of  the  relation  between  Baptism  and 
Confirmation  Dr.  Hall  agrees  with  Canon  Mason  and  Father  Puller 
that  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  distinctive  gift  of  Con- 
firmation. His  reasons  for  this  view  are  set  forth  very  convincingly. 
But  as  he  declines  to  commit  himself  except  very  guardedly  to  either 
side,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  might  have  been  useful  to  have 
given  (if  only  in  form  of  a  note)  the  line  of  argument  adopted  by  the 
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Wbcrsklf.  For  practical  purposes  alsu  we  should  have  welrmmrrl  a 
fuller  explanation  of  the  meaning  in  which  it  is  slid  that  Confirmation 
b  'consecnrJoo  to  a  priestly  character*  (pp.  27,  95).  The  more 
icriiorely  practical  chapters  which  follow  arc  sorncv.'i  1  1  [m  ipointing. 
Wttl  the  exception  of  the  chapter  on  'Preparation  lor  Confirmation' 
tbey  strike  one  as  being  loo  vague  and  general  to  Ik?  of  great  practical 
utc.  They  arc  very  brief .  perhaps  that  was  inevitable  But  they  arc 
^•o  disjointed  And  even  scrappy. 

(lo)  A  Treatise  on  /Ac  History  0/  Confession  until  it  developed  into 
Auneuior  Confession^  a.  d.  1315.  C  M.  Roberts.  (Cambridge  Univer- 
sity fas*.) 

This  is  an  attempt  to  bring  together  the  most  important  passages 

l  the  lathers  and  other  writings  illustrating  the  change  from  open 

PQblk  co  to  private  auriculai  confewioa.    The  eondtisjotu  t o 

■hich   it  comes  arc  briefly  as   follows.     The  early  public  confession 

VXtmologeuix  was  Intended  in  the  first  instance  for  open  sins  which 

^U&ed   a   scandal.      But   Christians   guilty   of  secret   sins   were   also 

encouraged   to   come  forward  and  declare   their  guilt  with  a  view  to 

^kmitting  to  penance  arid  obtaining  reconciliation.     About  the  third 

<e**tary  it  was  found  that  this  open  confession  was  often  uncdifying,  and 

,n>    the  East  (probably  not  in  the  West,  although  Mr.  Roberts  assumes 

"^t  this  was  the  case) '  Fenitentiurii '  (el  iir\  rrjs  furapolns  wpto^vrtfloi)  werr 

*l 'pointed  to  hear  all   case-*   privately   first  and  restrict  the  public 

<0tifcs$ion  to  cases  in  which  it  would  not  do  harm.     By  the  seventh 

r^*Hury  the  public  confession  and  open  penance  in  church  had  begun 

*°  disappear  both  in  Kast  and  West,  and  their  place  was  taken  by 

*i*ate  confession   and  private   penance.     Thru  arose   ihe  question, 

*»*•  such  confession  necessary  to  solvation?    On  the  one  hand,  for 

^fvn  and  notorious  sins  the  public  confession   followed  by  public 

rtDanccand  reconciliation  had  been  regarded  from  the  earliest  times 

*s  absolutely  essential  to  forgiveness.    On  the  other  hand,  it  had  never 

oeen  compulsory  (llthough  always  commended)   to  make  public  con- 

fcstton  of  Wrtt  sins.    So,  e.g.  in  the  twelfth  < .ctUuiy,  two  opinions 

bad  grown  up  as  to  the  necessity  of  private  ooflffcavtab    Mr.  Roberts 

recognises  the  existence  of  these  two  opinions,  but  fails  to  connect  them 

with  their  natural  origin   in  the  earlier  practices.     The  first  definite 

statement  that  forgiveness  could  only  be  obtained  through  auricular 

confoMiin,  pnbkai  li  therefore  necessary  foi  salvatioaj  li  from  the 

bah  AAinc  (995  a-Dl).    The  discussion  was  closed  by  the  Fourth 

Jjtteran  Council  in   1215,  which  ordered  that  all   men  should   malce 

their  confession  at  least  once  a  year.     Mr.  Roberts  is  content  simply 

to  give  the  history  of   his  subject     He  avoids  doctrinal   discussions, 

and  draws  no  practical  conclusions.     But  in  spite  of  this  a  certain 
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controversial  undertone  run*  through  the  book,  greatly,  we  cannot  help^ 
thinking,  to  it*  detriment     Where  doctrinal  language  is  used,  it  ofter  "» 
seems  to   indicate  a  failure   to  understand   position*  with  which  th^ 
author  is  evidently  not  in  sympathy.     Unhealthy  distinctions  are  drai 
between  '  us  to  Gon'and  '  COnfaaiao  to  a  priest'  (pfi  57,  68) 

between  the  act  of  :hc  Church  and  the  act  of  the  priest  (pp.  66,  711  - 
The  eompulsoriness   of   the   confession    is   wrongly   included   in   thers^ 
definition  of  auricula]  OOpfeaalOB  witli  which  the  IxmA  starts  (p.  1);  anc^- 
it  would  seem  that  on  this  ground  he  justifies  himself  in  speaking  of  his^' 
book  as  the  hisrory  of  confession  'until  it  developed   into   auricular^ 
confession,  a.  l>.  1115. *    On  p.   58  the  reference  of  Paulmua  to  the 
strictness  of  St.  Ambrose  in  preserving  the  seal  of  confession  is  wrongly 
Mi   Roberts.     Tlu 1  fafiiHu  words  of  St.  Acgttttinc,  Con- 
fessions x  3,  regarded  in  the  light  of  their  context,  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  reference  to  sacramental  confession,  and  should  not  have  been 
quoted  as  such  (p.  63}.     Mr.  Roberts'  book  is  however  of  value  at  the 
present  time,  because  of  the  proof  it  affords  of  the  late  date  at  which 
auricular   confession    was   generally  recognised  and   established   ax  1 
matter  of  compulsion.     But  why  has  he  given  us  no  index  of  contents 
or  of  chapters,  and  no  headings  to  the  chapters  ? 

(11)  Purgatory:  th$  Stat*  of  the  Faithful  Drpnri.-d  ffiswrtittm  of 
Saints.  Three  lectures  delivered  before  the  Clergy  of  Lcods  in  support 
of  the  'Anglican  tradition'  on  these  questions.  A-  J.  Mason,  I >  1 1 . 
(Longmans.)  Wc  wi»h  Canon  Mason  had  told  us  more  definitely 
what  the  'Anglican  tradition'  in  his  view  of  it  has  to  say  on  these 
points.  He  prints  the  phr.isr  in  inirrtrd  commas  as  if  it  had  a  well- 
known  definite  content,  but  beyond  hinting  (p.  >ii)  that  it  speaks  of 
three  places—  Heaven,  Hell  and  the  Intermediate  place  of  waiting — he 
leaves  us  without  explanation  as  to  its  meaning.  Where  tl  the  tadfefoo 
embodied?  In  the  Articles?  They  leave  us  with  a  negation  only. 
In  the  Homilies?  They  scarcely  support  what  Canon  Mason  tells  us 
of  the  Anglican  tradition,  In  the  Prayer  Look  ?  Where  is  the  state- 
ment or  implication  concerned?  In  representative  Anglican  writers? 
What  do  they  say  ?  Do  they  speale  with  one  von  r  ?  Wd  dm!  1  like 
to  have  heard  from  Canon  Mason  some  answer  to  these  questions. 
Briefly,  what  we  gather  of  Canon  Mason's  own  results  is  this.  He 
inclines  to  allow  as  a  private  opinion  that  there  may  be  a  cleansing 
of  the  soul  after  death  from  taints  and  weaknesses  repented  of  and 
forgiven  in  tin's  life;  but  refuses  to  have  u  Laid  Hown  U  an  article  of 
belief,  or  to  speak  of  the  tunc  or  place  or  manner  of  cleansing.  The 
first  two  lecture*  which  deal  with  this  question  do  not  seem  to  give 
entire  justice  to  the  early  Patristic  and  to  the  Biblical  1 
spite  of  the  statement  on  p.  13,  it  is  very  dithcult  to  think  that  Tamilian 
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•'  Anima,  5S)  does  not  refer  to  a  cleansing  of  the  soul  by  suffering 

ing  its  waiting  state.     Let  the  reader  study  the  whole  chapter  in 

illian  and  see  in  the  light  of  the  com  cm  wbtdw  anything  less 

■ill  satisfy  him  ax  to  Tertullian's  meaning.     Again,  in  discussing  1  Cor. 

;,  1^,  Dr.  Mason  says  the  fire  tries  the  work,  not  the  man.    But 

*£  might  well  ask,  Can  the  man  and  his  work  be  thus  separated  ?    And 

does  not  St.  15  that  he  does  not  separate  them? 

Both  arc  thed,  and  the  metaphor  used,  the  refiner'*  fire,  suggests  that 

^he  process  of  trial  is  also  a  process  of  tHirifiration  (tf.  Zed)   rffl  9  for 

»  similar  combination  of  ideas).    On  the  question  of  the  Invocation  of 

>tQ  Dr.  Mason  is  more  definite.     He  would  discourage  it  entirely. 

Again,  we  think  he  has  Innlly  done  justice;  to  the  early  history.    The 

^vocations  on  tombstones  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  earlier  writing 

&tty  offer  no  authority  in  support  of  the  primitivenew  of  the  ;>■. 

f,ut.  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  offhand  that  they  have 

anything  to  do  with   Invocation  (see  pp.  117,  118).      But  when  we 

ka\*  said  this,  we   must  express  our  gratitude  to  Dr.  Mason  for  his 

l"ncl>  reminder  tliat  in  the  thought  of  the  early  Church  peace,  not  pain. 

tt    the   chief  feature   in   their  picture  of  the  faithful  departed ;    that 

*hey  km  u  nothing  of  'saints'  to  whom  the  realisation  of  Heaven  is 

*l»eady  granted  ;  nor  of  Invocation  in  the  sense  and  degree  of  its  later 

t**et* 

(ix)  The  Thing*  beyond  the  Tomb  in  a  Catkvfa  Li$ht.   T.  H.  Paasiuurc. 
(Longtnans.j     Thil  little  book  on  the  Future  State  is  intended  for  use 
fe  parishes.     Mr  I'assmore  is  nothing  if  not  definite.     He  11 
■{oils  his  arguments  hy  adding  weak  proofs  to  good  ones.     The  paying 
Of  the  'uttermost  farthing '  and  the  'sin  which  hath  never  forgiveness 
13)  cannot   he  quoted  as  if  they  unquestionably  favoured  the  fdea 
of  a  temporary  punishment  in  the  Intermediate  State.     The  argument 
from  our  Lord'*  ii fence  as  to  Jewish  prayers  for  the  dead  is  over- 
estimated   (p.   ay).     No  distinction   Ls   made   between   a  doctrine   of 
Purgatory  as  an  allowable  opinion  and  as  a  binding  trtfck  of  belief. 
Job  xix  a6  is  quoted  unhesitatingly  in  favour  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Body  ^P-  Jy)-     The  conception  of  ilic  '  Spiritual  flody,1  1  Cor. 
xv  44.  it  very  inadequate  (p.  64).    The  deterfptta)  of  St.  l'aul'8  fore- 
cast  0/  'Spiritualism'  is  fanciful  (p.  32).     The  chapter  on  the  '  End 
of  the  World'  la  rather  crude  and  literalislic.     But  apart  from  these 
XlNfces  the  book  is  clear,  simple,  and  restrained.     The  chapter  on 
•Hell'  is  wholly  commendable,  bolt  fur  what  it  says  and  also  for  what 
tt  does  not  say. 

(13)  Christianity  and  JuJaiim:  an  Etsay.     G-  H.  Dalman.     Tram 

il  fr  hi  eIm  German  by  the  Rev  G  II.  Box    (Williams  &  Norgatc.) 

c  book  is  the  outcome  of  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  German 
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Evangelical  Union  it  Berlin  in  1898.  Its  subject  is  the  consideration 
of  the  relations  between  (Protestant)  Christianity  and  Judaism  at  the 
present  day  in  Germany,  pie  conditions  of  which  it  speaks — the  pressure 
of  the  'Jewish'  question,  Anti-Semitism,  attempts  to  amalgamate 
Christianity  and  Judaism  in  a  new  refigion  by  watering  down  the 
inconvenient  salient  points  of  both  betters,  schemes  of  Jewish  prose- 
rytism,  Zionism — these  are  suiioundings  which  together  constxtnte  aa 
atmosphere  bewildering  to  the  English  mind.  Undoubtedly  for  English 
readers  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  Essay  wul  be  the  account  of 
modern  Judaism  on  its  doctrinal  side,  the  divisions  between  orthodox 
and  reformed  Judaism,  the  neglect  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  stand- 
point of  a  modified  Tahnodism,  with  the  tendency  to  drift  towards  a 
vaguer  Unitarianism.  The  accuracy  of  this  accoont  is  vouched  for  by 
a  leader  of  modern  Jews,  Mr.  C  G.  Moutenore,  in  the  /emrisA  Qu*7*rh 
JrVrww",  July,  1900,  p.  736  (quoted  by  Mr.  Box  in  his  Preface).  Professor 
Dal  man  is  opposed  to  Anti-Semitism,  L  e.  any  political  acaeine  which 
refuses  civil  equality  to  Jews.  He  admires  the  Jewish  attempt  to 
restore  their  national  existence  in  the  Holy  Land,  but  sees  no  hope 
for  Zionism  as  a  spiritual  or  an  intellectual  movement  As  against  the 
dreams  of  Jewish  proselytisrn,  or  the  piecing  together  of  fragments  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity  into  a  new  creed,  he  draws  out  what  seem 
to  him  fundamental  contradictions  between  the  two  religions — notably 
the  failure  of  Judaism  to  perceive  and  satisfy  the  needs  of  human 
nature  as  Christianity  does  by  its  doctrines  of  original  sin,  faith  in 
Christ,  and  grace.  Mr.  Box  has  been  very  successful  as  a  translator. 
His  English  is  smooth,  readable,  and  idiomatic. 

S.  C.  Gaytord. 
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(()  English. 

Church  Quarterly  Review,  October  1901  (Vol.  liii,  No.  105;  Spottis- 
idc  &  Co.).  Criticiran  And  the  Acts  of  the  ApO)  tlCf  Kithcr  Hcckcr 
*n<|  Americanism — The  Liverpool  Cathedral  Scheme— John  damhold, 
I'oct  and  Moravian  Bishop— The  Letters  of  Madame  dc  Sevigne— The 
Holy  Euchsrilt:  an  Historical  Inquiry,  Part  El — The  United  Krec 
Church  of  Scotland — The  Alfred  Literature  and  Commemoration — 
tdLcation  in  Parliament—  Bishop  Wcstcott— Short  notice*. 

Jntritk   Quarterly   Rrtnm»%  October   1901   (Vol.  xiv,   No.  53:    Mil 

Lilian  A  Co.).    L   Abrahams  •Menaweh  ben  Israel's  Mission   to 

rer  Cromwell'— J.  SKlKKSft  Notes  on  a  newly  acquired  Samaritan 

US  [of  ivnuteueh,  :n  We*nnlosterColfege^CambHdg«>--S  ScHKHm 

^tnia  Specimens,  Saadyana — M.  Joseph  Religious  Life  in  the  Home 

*-R.  J.  H,  GOTTHJCXL  Gleanings  from  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Archives: 

The  Jews  and  the  Auto  da  Fe*   1459-1781  a.d.  ;  (j)  Documents 

'elating   to   Jewish    History  in    the    Bibliothcca   Publicn   of  Iivora — ■ 

row  The  Desire  for  Immortality— H.  M.  ADtER  The 

Jews  in  Southern  Italy— W.  Bacher  Ein  HchraisclvPcrjisches  Licdcr- 

ouch— N.  Porces    Zn    Schechter's    neucstem  Ccni2a  Funde    ft    A. 

Hirsch  Isaiah  xlv  iH,   19 — M.  Kayserung  Amos  dc  Fd  and  Jewi 

— Critical    noticei :    C.  C.  Montrfiore:  (i)  Krauskopfs  'Rabbi's 

Impressions  of  the  Oberammcrgau  Passion  Play';  (*)  I-oisy**  *£tudes 

iliques'  and  *La    Religion    d'lsracl— H.   HtRSCHrtLO   Descriptive 

Catalogue  of  Hebrew  MSS  of  the  Monteflore  Library. 

The  Exporter,  November  root  (Sixrh  Series  No  t$\  Hnddrr  ft 
Stoughton).  W.  M.  Ramsay  Corroboration :  the  Census  Lists  of 
'juirmms  and  Augustus,  and  the  Family  and  Rank  of  St,  Paul — 
A.  Carr  Cyrus  the  Lord's  Anointed:  (1)  His  widei  Mission — 
J.  Rewpkl.  Harris  A  further  Note  on  the  Use  of  Enoch  in  c  Peter— 
S.  McComb  Prof.  Harnaclc  on  our  Ixrnj's  Resurrection — G.  Mauu-son 
The  Srientifir.  Kjxis  of  Prayer— I).  Smiih  'Numquam  sic  locutus  est 
no'— (The  late)  F.  Field  Notes  on  Select  Passages  in  the  Old 
Testament  (torttirtutd). 


December  1901  (Sixth  Btttes,  No,  24).    W.  M.  Ramsay  The 

M  Of  the  Paulina  Churches — .V  Cavr  Cyrus  thi*  I-nrd's  AnoiTi 
(a)  The  Testimony  of  the  Grc«k  Historian*— J.  Denney  The  New  Life 
and  the  Spirit— G.  Mim.u;an  The  Roman  Destination  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrew* — R.  WnmuOTUM  Thr  An 
ment—  G.  Matheson  'Should  Science  dim  the  Hope  of  Immortality  r 

(3)  America. 
7X*   Presbyterian  and  Reformed   Review%  October    1901   (Vol.   xii. 

No.  48;  Pfoladelptik,  Itffrftrih  &  Co.).  B.  L.  Homon  English 
Theistic  Thought  at  the  Close  of  the  Century— E  H.  Gnirnw  Psycho- 
logy as  a  Natural  Science — P.  H.  FosrtR  James  Martincau — B.  H 
Warfield  The  Printing  of  the  Westminster  Confession-— F.  Cisar  Los 
von  Rom— A  W.  PlSJIUBD*,  S&  l'hc  Meetings  of  the  Ay*ernblies— 
J.  Fox  Allen'*  life  of  Phillips  Brook.*  — Recent  Theological  Lite**' 

The  Amrrttnn  Journal  of  Thtotegyt  October  1901  (Vol.  v,  No.  4: 
Chicago  University  Press).  VV.  S.  Prai  1  Thfl  LtaugSc&l  Responsibilities 
of  Non-Liturgical  Churches — M.  von  Nathusiu.-;  The  Duty  of 
Church  in  relation  to  the  T_it>our  Movement— A.  H.  Savcc  The 
Antiquity  of  Civilized  Man  [in  relation  to  the  recent  Cretan  Dis- 
coveries]— VV.  M.  Patton  Blood  Revenge  in  Arabia  and  Israel — 
The  Cheyne-Black  Encyclopaedia  Bihlica,  Vol.  ii — E  J.  Goodsi-m  D 
The  Critical  Value  of  the  Newberry  Gospels— Recent  Tbcolo; 
Literature. 

(3)  Fkknch  ANn  Belgian. 

Revut  de  r Orient  ehritim%  xooi  (Vol.  vi,  No.  3 :  Paris  A-  Picard). 
S.  Vailh£  Saint  Michel  le  Syncelle  et  les  deux  freres  Grxpti,  saint 
Theodore  ct  mint  Theophane — X :  Griefs  de  I'Hellt  msmc  contrc  U 
Rus-iie  (suite) — L.  CfiBOUX  Vfe  dc  sainte  Marine:  (a)  Troi*  testes 
latins  (suite) — L.  Chf.ikho  Autobiographic  du  patriarche  Ignsrc- 
Michol  Djaroue— P.  Rknavpin  Les  f.glises  orientales  et  'orthodoxes* 
et  le  Protestantism.'  (suite)— J.  Parisot  Les  choreveques  (suite  t/*} — 
S.  l'rrniDkts  Les  deux  mclodes  du  noni  d'Anastosc — V.  Ernon*i  Rkucl 
copte  du  Bapteme  ct  du  Manage  :  Texte  copte  et  traduction  (tutte) — 
Melanges :  (1)  F.  Nau  La  patricc  Cci.u  ia,  corrcspondante  de  Severe 
d'Antiochc;  (t)  H,  Lamm  ens  Un  projet  de  croiaadc  franciscain— 
Bibliographic 

Anakcta  Bollandiana,  October  1901  (Vol.  xxt  No.  j:  Brussels,  14 
Rue  des  Ursulines).  L.  Ducheshe  Un  dernier  mot  eur  le  martyroio£c 
hieronymicn — Acta  graeca  SS.  Dasii,  Gai  et  Zotici  martyrum  Nloa 
diemium — C  Kirch  Niccphori  sccuophylacis  encomium  in  S.  Theo- 
dorum  Siteoiam — P.  de  Loe  De  vita  et  scripu*  B.  Albem  MftgBJ 
(pan  altera) — Bulletin  des  publications  hagiograpliiijucs — U.Cn 
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Supplcrocntum  ad  Kepertonuru  hymnologicum  {0'atfdra  fcstiuu—jM- 
UUuutgrtx). 

Rcvu4  fkistoirt  M&ftWtypWfc October  i<>oi  (Vol  ii,  No.  4  :  Louvain, 
r  Peetert,  for  the  Univenite  Catholique  de  Louvain).  A.  VA1 
Hooxackkk  L/hypothcac  dc  M.  Wcndt  sur  la  composition  dn 
f-vangilc— C  Callewaert  Lee  premiere  cfarftieta  furcnt-ils  pern. 
t*r  Mts  genlraux  ou  par  mesures  de  police  ?  observation:;  sur  la  thtforic 
de  Moromsen  principalemcnt  d'aprcs  Ics  tefitl  dfl  Tcrtullien.  i— I .  X. 
Fuxk  La  date  dc  la  Didascalie  des  Ap&tres—  Melanges:  (1)  Q,  Mm::n 
I*  nouvr.iu  trail ■•  de  .saint  Jerome  sur  |a  Vision  d  EnS  MM  par  Ambr. 
Araclli :  { 2)  A.  C.  DE  Schrevel  Ronl  Drictuc,  evfique  dc  Bruges,  ct  Ici 
doubles  dec  Pays-Bas:  elude  sur  le  dixieme  et  le  vingtiemc  denier,  leg 
Conferences  de  Bride,  la  Pacification  dc  Gand,  1'Uniun  dc  Bruxelles  el 
*?«  negotiations  des  fitats  gtfneraux  avec  don  Juan,  1  -Comptcs- rendu* 
— Chronique — Bibliographic. 

Jttnte  Bbddtftitte,  October  1001  (Vol.  xviii.  No.  4:  Abbaye  de 
tfaiedaous).  G.  Morin  Le  jymbole  d'Athanase  et  son  premier  tcmoin  j 
ttintCcsaire  d'Arl«— U-  Bkki.i&re  Les  clupiircs  pfnfam  dfl  I'ordre 
*»  St  Bcnolt    J.  C  La  ehronologie  des  premieres  listes  episco- 

P&fcsdc  Rome— U.  BttUtftJ  bulletin  -l'histoirc  benedictinc— Biblto- 
Pfcphfa 

ftcvut  d'Jlistoirt  <t  dt  Littcrature  ntfypftyiW,  November -December 
.:  (Vol.  vi,  Wo  t  Pari^  1  1,  Botdtvard  <wim-c;crrnatn).  K.  ThureaU- 
uUOm  I -a  Pamillc  ct  la  Cour  d'un  dicu  chaldecn — H.  Cochin  Lc 
&*re  de  Pttrarque  et  lc  livrc  du  Rtfos  dts  RrfqfmXx  III— D.  Lenain 
Batotre  de  la  theblogie;  {t)  Pioblemc  ducirinal — Chroni<iue  bililiqtie  ! 
■'-  loii\'  (*)  <irammairc  ct  critique  tcxtuclle  (suite).  (3)  Excgbc  dc 
I'Ancicn  nt;  (4)  Exegese  du  Nouveau  Testament:  <5)  Geo- 

graphic dc  la  Palestine;  bistoire  d' Israel  ct  des  origines  chretiennes. 

(4)  German. 

Thtoloxinhc  Q*arf,i!ichrift,  k;ui  (Vol.  Loouit,  No.  4:  Ravcnsbur^ 
and  Vienna,  H.  kite).  Schanz  Die  Lchrc  des  h.  Augustinus  liber  die 
RerfitfrniguniJ— I.M.i  1  ki  mvi  k  Die  Vorrede  Snadja  Gaona  711  seiner 
aabischen  Ubcrscttun^  des  Pentateuch— Diekami-  Line  ungedruckte 
Abbandlung  des  h.  Johannes  von  Damaskus  gegen  die  Ncstoriancr 
(Grtfi  k*t}—  Vrtter  Ein  liebuischci  Text  voin  I  MakkabiicrbuUi — 
Reriens    Analecta. 

Thtdogiscke   Stutfif*   und   Kritibtrt,   roor   (No.    4  :    Gotha,   F.   A. 

Perthes).     Rvnskl  Die  ncucn  hehriiischen  Fragmcnte  des  Buches  Jesus 

ififa  und  ihre  Herkunft,  II  —  Mf.inmolp  Die  Lade  Jahvea— Schwari*- 

KOFPf   Kant.  Scln  r,  Deussen  und  der  ihristliche  Theismus — 

Note ;  Ley  Zur  Lrkldrung  dcr  Bcdcutung  des  Kncchtcs  Jahwc  in  den 
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setzungen  des  Alten  Testaments. 

xooa,  No.  I.  Schulz  n  ofc  4  96pm;  Verhaltnis  von  Gesetz. 
Sunde  und  Evangelium  nach  GaJ.  iii— Scraumahm  Das  Prinzip  der 
Individualist  bei  Alexander  Vinet — Notes:  (1)  MOixer  Emenda- 
tioncn  zu  Hesekiel :  (a)  Blass  Uber  Er.  Job.  six  35 :  (3)  Bkose  Der 
Teich  Betbesda :  (4)  Kawerau  Ein  Brief  des  BartboL  Latomns  an 
Melanchthon :  (5)  Gunthkr  Wortzeicben  oder  Wahrzeichen  ? — Review : 

KoHLER  ThicJc  Luthers  Sprukwortcrsarnmlumg. 

Note  hirchHche  Zeitschrift,  September,  XQOI  (VoL  xii.  No.  10 : 
Erlangen  and  Leipzig,  A.  Deichert).  K.  Tbihmk  Entwicklung  und 
Bedeutung  der  Sakramentslehre  Luthert — H.  Schhbix  M.  Konrad 
Pegels  Dtalogus  de  poenitentia  aos  dem  Jabre  1516 — G.  HoEKaicu 
Coel.  Sec.  Curio,  ein  evangelischer  Humanist — A.  Walthkr  Zwinglis 
Pestlied. 

October  1901  (Vol.  xii,  No.  11).  R.  Seebeug  Lutbers  Stelhmg 
zu  den  sirtlichen  und  sozialen  Noten  seiner  Zeit  und  ihre  vorbildliche 
Bedeutung  fur  die  evangeliacbe  Kircbe — Lotz  Der  Bund  vom  Sinai,  III 
— K.  Thimxe  Entwicklung  und  Bedeutung  der  Sakramentslehre 
Luthers  (concluded) — R.  Colle  Die  Pointe  des  Gleichnisses  von  den 
zehn  Jungfrauen. 

Zeitschrift  fur  wissenschaftliche  Tkcologie,  October  1901  (VoL  xbv. 
No.  4:  Leipzig,  O.  R.  Reisland).  K.  Linckb  Die  Entstehung  des 
Judentums — L  Paul  Welcber  Reiche  wird  selig  werden  ? — A.  Hilcen- 
feld  Das  Gleichnis  von  den  zehn  Jungfrauen  Matth.  xxv  1-13— 
J.  Draseke  Die  Syllogismen  des  Photios — J.  Draseke  Zu  Arethas  von 
Casarea — F.  Gorres  Papst  Gregor  der  Grosse  und  Kaiser  Phokas — 
Reviews. 
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THE  MANIFOLD  UNITY  OF 
CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

Ik  what  follows  immediately  I  express— as  preface  to  a  defi- 
ly  held  opinion  about  rtiigion—onXy  the  conjectures  and 
'nipteasions  of  a  listener  with  regard  to  existing  tendencies  in  the 
gtntral  movement  of  thought  \  impressions  which  are  perhaps  little 
better  than  sanguine  hopes,  such  as  the  real  student,  punctual 
■  observation  of  contemporary  learning,  will  reject  as  baseless 
Or  recognise  its  mure  fitly  expressed  elsewhere.  Such  impressions 
**e  only  confessed  in  order  to  give  shape  to  my  own  diough;  in 
*hc  latter  part  of  this  article. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  said  that  the  most  important,  if  not  the 
***os>t  evident,  movement  of  modern  thought  is  one  which  at  least 
**nu  at  some  reconciliation  of  idealism  and  realism.  Wc  need 
*  tolerant  idealism  ;  and  within  idealism,  a  tolerant  monism :  an 
Realism  which  shall  make  full  use  of  the  impressions  of  expe- 
r,cna  a  monism  which  shall  find  large  room  for  the  practical 
"ualities  of  goodness  and  happiness,  of  *in  and  misery ' ;  further 
4  nrioiiisin  which,  in  its  confident  and  just  assertion  of  the  unity 

I  do  nut  uy  'of  good  and  evil.'    Thai  would  be  to  rai»c  the  question  whctlin 

am  14  pOaelMe  it  all.    Any  altitude  toward*  (fit*  duality  require*  *  more  careful 

t  thin  .-an  br  ghm  by  way  .if  illi>»ralton  In  the  count  of  another  di»- 

The  unity  which  reaolvet  that  diicord  it  nno  which  owrmniM  evil  by 

**ibaUnti».!  9k&Ofy,  and  not  one  which   malca  evil   irrelevant  by  poaauig  beyond 

**  eUtiacdon  of  moral*     The  moral  senae  la  precisely  that  clement  of  conKtoua 

■*■»  which  aurrivc*  within  our  diicord  *s  witacn  to  the  final  bannony, 

VOL.  III.  V 
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of  being.  shall  do  more  than  find  room  for,  shall  soft 
rrrrjonsflaKty  of  the  particular  caenotxraca  which  U  one  half 
of  both  worship  and  conduct.  The  monism  which  w  thu*  tolerant 
i*  not  a  •  moderate  *  monlw  ;  it  is  rather  one  which  takes 
to  make  evident  the  high  level  at  which  it  is  pitched.  Such 
care  is  needed  in  order  to  allow  for  the  interpretation  made  by 
minds  to  which  the  Eternal  b  not  sensibly  near.  It  is  perhaps 
a  natural  tendency  of  clear-eyed  spirituality  to  announce  what 
sounds  like  too  near-hand  a  unity.  The  clearness  which  in  the 
seer  is  doc  to  fang  sight  make?  to  the  short-sighted  a  snggetfioa 
of  proximity.  And  thus  the  confidence  of  the  teacher  becomes 
a  source  either  of  deception  or  of  *  orlenee  •  to  minds  of  another 
temperament  or  of  a  lower  accomplishment  Mont«m  apparently 
Fccmred  at  too  low  a  Icvrl  either  discourages  or  discrct!: 
it  has  at  heart.  The  practical  nun  knows  that  his  p 
depends  upon  gripping  certain  distinctions  which  axe 
of  an  invaluable  truth  ;  the  distinction  between  justice  and  mercy, 
between  sin  and  spiritual  want,  between  a  transgicssion  of  law  and 
a  mere  WW^n*  of  perfection ;  the  distinction  between  God 
and  man  which  leaves  the  worshipper  rather  sd*s  cum  ScU  than 
in  Sot*.  The  work  of  our  best  teachers  is  to  find  the  unity  in 
which  these  contracts  are  resolved,  but  to  find  it  far  enough  % 
so  a«  to  raisr  os  to  the  high  plane  of  completeness,  and  not  to 
challenge  our  sense  of  limitations  in  a  region  which  we  srem 
to  know.  It  may  be  (air  rhetoric  to  speak  of  parallel  straight 
lines  as  radii  of  a  circle  \  but  the  circle  b  ooe  of  which  the  cenuc 
b  infinitely  distant.  An  ultimate  and  effective  monism  will  have 
its  roots,  or  perhaps  its  grappling-books,  in  a  full  recognition  of 
near- hand  distinctions. 

A  liberal  idealism,  a  Liberal  monism— it  is  by  these  alone  that 
the  sure  progress,  not  by  any  means  of  spirituality  only  but 
of  science  also,  can  be  secured.  I  am  on  less  safe  ground 
I  say  that  some  real  progress  has  been  made  towards  these 
things.  It  may  be  Impossible  to  point  to  great  works  which  are 
an  advance  in  this  respect  upon  old  books  which  still  have 
iniuence  among  us.  It  may  be  that  among  the  thoughts  of 
others  we  catch  only  those  which  are  most  sympathetic  with  our 
own,  and  overlook  more  powerful  movements  which  make  foe 
estrangement  and  conflict.    But  X  am  under  the  impression 
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t&fa  is  not  the  ease  ;  that  while  there  is  inrirrd  a  lamentable  ( •■> 

of  pciHJial  segregation,  and  to  fllwnrtitf  himself  from  mm 

«fccu  the  frequently  accepted  duty  of  every  eminent  man,  yet  there 

B  under  the  Mir  face  a  real  drawing  together  of  supposed  opposite* 

a  real  effort  of  inclusion,  a  raising— perhaps  very  gradual— of 

*<*ne  antithetical  terms  into  that  light  in  which  they  arc  seen  to 

k  complementary.     {  believe  for  example-  that  the  peace  which 

has  fallen  upon  the  debate  between  naturalists  and  theologians  is 

tf'itf  not  solely  to  a  fatigued  indifference  which  has  its  share  in 

the  effect,  but  partly  also,  and  in  its  more  valuable  part,  to  a 

fcal  recognition  by  science  of  its  own  departmental  character,  to 

*  real  raped  yielded  by  spirituality  to  those  limitations  which 

Constitute  the  very  chaitci  and  sticngth  of  science.     In  the  deep 

Place*  there  is   a   change  which  makes  for  conciliation,  which 

°Ught  to  be  prelude  to  a  new  period  of  activity. 

Such  change*  arc  no  doubt  recurrent,  and  it  may  be  possible 

lo  recognise  features  uhich  belong  to  each  fresh  revival  of  move- 

r**ent.    There  is  first  a  time  when  idealism  must  be  almost  purely 

^•ilical.     In  face  of  a  confident  and  exclusive  materialism — or 

^vhat  U  in  effect  materialism  for  those  who  accept  its  teaching— the 

**  itt  task  of  idealism  must  be  to  show  once  more  the  inadequacy 

^f  any  theory  of  knowledge  which  begins  at  the  acquisition  of 

Prticata/a  in  the  world  of  sense.     The  present  writer  was  lately 

^vithin  hearing  of  an  able  physiologist  who  claimed  to  be  *  conscious* 

Ofpossiessing  a  brain,  grey  matter,  pyramidal  cells,  and  so  forth; 

*nd  proposed  this  richly  furnished  consciousness  as  the  basis  and 

Warting-point  of  psychological  inquiry.    This  was  a  survival  of  the 

speculation  before  which  idealism  is  bound  to  be  critical.    Criticism 

has  indeed  in  this  case  to  be  pushed,  like  the  sword  which  St.  Louis 

recommended  for  the  layman's  controversy  with  Jews,  'as  fir  as 

it  will  go '.'     But  the  worst  onceover,  the  critical  attitude  may  be 

;c hanged  for  one  more  genial  and  more  hopeful.     The  idealist 

»piics  to  the  possibility  of  allowing  for  the  point  of  view  even  of 

the  physical  realists,  not  hoping  of  course  to  prove  the  existence 

of 'external '  things,  but  seeking  to  account  for  our  impression  of 

ihcir  reality,  to  give  a  rational  meaning  to  the  conviction  and 


<3e  Joinvtllc.     *  Tha    lay  .nan,   aati'l    th«    king,  ought   (0  defend  the 
wilh  the  ivrartl  only,'  tk  q*°V  J  <toit  demur  fi*rmi  U  vtntet  \itdtH\, 

yptuii 
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*  rational  interpretation  of  the  world.     To  shut  up  a*  fix  as 
possible  the  senses  as  inevitable  deceivers,  to  turn  away  from 
the  scene  of  daily  experience  as  unable  to  contribute  to 
knowledge  of  solid  truth— this,  after  three  centuries  of  successful 
science,  is  no  longer  any  one's  desire  Instead,  the  idealist  accept* 
Green's  account  of  philosophy  as  *a  progressive  effort  (ovarii 
a  fully  anirulatnri  conception  of  the  world  as  rational.'     V 
rational  conception  w«  require,  a  description  in  terms  o£  oft 
but  it  is  a  fully  articulated,  therefore  proximately  and  practi< 
pfaraJIst,  conception  that  wc  seek  ;  and  it  is  tht  wotid  we  arc  t^ 
account  for. 

Modem  scientific  thought  is  on  the  whole  favourable  to  suchar* 
interdependence  a<=  we  covet  of 'outward*  and  'inward'  knowlcdcc- 
Kor  ideas  of  Involution  have  increased  the  impression  both  of  thcr 
actuality  and  of  the  rational  character  of  the  world.     I  am  nor 
referring  to  the  more  extended  view  of  physical  nature  q>cried 
up,  and  the  clearer  perception  that  man  is  a  part  of  that  nature 
These  tend  no  doubt  to  weaken  a  man-centred  conception.     Kl 
the  notion  of  ordered  change,  of  history  in  the  universe,  whiil 
seems  to  me  most  markedly  to  increase  the  impression  of  cxt' 
reality.     As  a  fixed  spectacle,  the  scene  in  which  we  live  rn 
be  thought,  or  at  least  spoken  of,  as  a  vision,  a  spectre,  a  non- 
significant concomitant  in  consciousness  of  what  was  alone  impor- 
tant, namely,  the  spirit  with  its  value  and  its  history,  its  distinct 
process  and  real  events.    But  the  world  is  for  us  no  longer  in  any 
sense  a  fixed  spectacle,  a  dicor  for  our  actions  set  up  cither  lately 
or  once  long  ago.     It  is  conceived  of,  if  not  known,  as  the  result 
up  tc  nctv  of  continuous  changes;  changes  of  which  science  ki 
no  beginning,  but  of  which  we  know,  within  a  certain  range,  that 
they  are  still  in  progress,     We  have  come  upon  a  scene  in  which 
the  workmen  arc  at  work,  and  the  present  position  is  only  the 
last  of  many  preceding  it  without  break  and  upon  the  same  plane 
of  change.    Rightly  or  wrongly  the  notion  of  a  continuous  move- 
ment in  time  possesses  our  minds.     And  although  logically  thi* 
may  make  no  difference  to  the  position  of  realism,  it  is  practically 
much  less  possible  to  make  light  of  a  process  than  of  a  picture,  a 
process  which  extends  to  the  broadest  features  of  external  existence, 
and  which  is,  to  some  extent  observably,  maintained  before  our 
eyes.     The  moving,  growing  world  is  inevitably  made  more  real 
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to  reflexion  by  the  knowledge  of  its  movement,  somewhat  as 
the  growing  tree*  of  the  Indian  conjurer  is  a  more  impressive 
manifestation   than  the  stiff  nosegay  flourished   for  an  instant 
by    his   English  rival.     The  world  as  'Evolution'  shows   it  is 
rr.orc  real  ;  it  is  also  more  rational,  or  lends  itself  more  easily 
itionalising.     For  the  mechanical  explanations  of  the  inter- 
adapted  whole,  instead  of  making  that  whole,  as  was  threatened, 
***n  better  able  to  dispense  with  mind,  constitute  precisely  the 
kst  defence  of  a  reasonable  teleology.      If  '  reason '  is  given 

*  reasonable  meaning,  the  extension  of  the  ieign  of  law  must  be 
*o  extension  of  the  range  of  reason  and  purpose ;  and  the  very 
Process  itself  (typified  in  the  struggle  for  existence),  which  WM 
r°  exclude  purpose,  is  a  kind  of  logical  inversion  in  the  nature 
r'*  things  by  which  final  causes  become  effective  ones.    The  old 

^invocation  en  the  word  '  cause '  is  justified  by  the  disclosure  that 

r>tirposc  penetrates  all  the  details  of  process  with  which  it  was 

•*jrmerly  contrasted  l.     We  get  the  result,  therefore,  that  modern 

•knowledge  of  natural  sequences  renders  nature  more  stubbornly 

^caistant  to  an  intolerant  or  independent  spiritualism  ;  but  at  the 

'^amc  time  more  inviting  to  a  spiritualism  which  is  content  to  live 

*)n  terms  with  'fact.'     The  very  process  which  makes  general 

•vepticism  ttss  possible  makes  rationalism  (the   search    for  an 

intelligible  meaning  of  the  world)  more  possible:  the  world  being 

seen  as  at  once  more  actual  and  more  Ideal.     In  this  way  it  may 

be  that   science  promotes  the  conciliatory  attitude  wc  desire. 

la  the  noblest  science,  the  science  of  human  history,  certainly 

a  unifying  tendency  is  plain.     The  rcassertion  of  the  primacy 

of  consciousness,  the  primary  importance  of  the  history  of  thought, 

has  for  its  object  not  to  disparage  but  to  co-ordinate  the  record 

•f  events,  to  show  fact:;  as  making  one  whole  with  the  convictions 

of  men. 

II.  The  analogy  by  which  I  wish  to  pass  to  certain  points 

of  interest  in  religious  thought  is  by  no  mean:;  a  strict  one;  but  it 

may  serve  for  suggestion.    Can  wc  not  recognise  a  parallel  ncccs- 

in  theology  to  that  which  I  have  conjectured  in  philosophy ; 

a  parallel  necessity,  and  something  of  a  similar  effort  ? 

*  Th»  cirim  of  Plato  can  really  at  lut  bo  translated  '  eauie/  for  future  diaclotet 
<mr  ■  principle* '  fci  ite  operative  machinery. 
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There  haa  been  a  icvival  of  Attention  to  the  inward  substance, 
as  distinguished  from  what  were  known  as  the  ■  evidence*/  of 
religion;  a  revival  also  of  what  some  would  call  subjective  ptetnni 
in  exclusive  distinction  (a  distinction,  as  I  wish  to  submit,  k 
exclusive)  from  'Institutional  Christianity'  The  necessity  for 
greater  'inwardness'  has  been  fait,  even  apart  from  the  nrrds 
uf  devotion,  both  by  orthodox  and  revolutionary  believer*  in  fcce 
of  modern  difficulties.  The  latter  have  proposed  to  save  fakfc 
wit! ...  \:;i  it  from  Uic  domains  of  history  and  crltzdaa;  *nd 
the  former,  in  revolt  againr-t  the  crude  criticism  offered  by  science, 
have  aborted,  or  ought  to  assert,  that  in  matter*  of  the  spirit  the 
'inward'  must  rule  our  debate;  that  ;in  unbelieving  theology 
is  no  theology  at  3llr  but  an  attempt  to  bar  the  very  beginnings 
of  a  science  which  can  be  nothing  unless  i:  is,  to  start  with,  &■ 
de.-cription  of  what  is  contained  in  Christian  consciousness  and 
experience.    There  is  a  revival  of  my*tirism. 

This  revival,  perhaps  it  might  be  ttkl,  Stands  at  an  rarlirr  stigc 
than  the  parallel  movement  in  general  thought.  It  is  still  critical, 
self-defensive.  A  new  attention  to  the  '  inward '  tends,  at  least  in 
some  quarters,  to  a  disparagement  o(  external  history,  of  dogma, 
and  of  ecclesiastical  organisation. 

Nor  is  it  only  among  those  who  are  at  all  likely  to  be  called 
mysticr.  that  there  appears  a  tendency  to  set  the  significant  or 
spiritually  valuable  in  contrast  with  the  actual. 

To  the  unlearned  fancy  it  seems  arguable  at  times  that  some 
of  the  scholars  who  announce  to  us  the  results  of  critical  research 
are  led  by  something  other  than  the  cold  light  of  textual  evidence 
or  literary  inference.  How  else  arc  we  to  understand  the  marked 
difference  between  the  advanced  teaching  of  to-day  and  that  which 
passed  cuircnt  for  liberal  a  few  years  ago?  There  has  been  in 
the  interval  no  change  in  the  matcrials,at  least  no  change  adverse 
to  the  historical  authority,  for  example,  of  the  Gospels.  In  their 
totality  we  have  as  good  reason  as  ever  to  believe  them  authentic 
records  of  the  earliest  Christian  conceptions  within  the  main 
current  of  Christian  life1. 

1  The  notion  that  the  change  lies  in  something  other  than  the  oiJencc  i» 
expressed  iviih  less  hesitation  since  Dr.  Gore  has  wiiiteu  from  the  point  ofvfew 
of  ml  study  i  statement  to  the  seme  effect.  In  the /Vor,  August  $.  1901,  he  points 
Out  that  in  the  latt  ten  years  '  the  advantage  to  the  Opn*ei Wtffc—  WMW  involved  in 
the  bringing  to  light  of  Talian's  Dialessaron,  and   in  the   confirmation  w**»  from 
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Vet  now  wc  arc  asked  to  give  up  very  much  more  of  that  which 

lately  allowed  to  be  authentic  if  not  true    I  s  it  not  possible  that 

nme  scholars  arc  led  to  view  the  evidence  in  a  special  way  because 

of  the  prepossessions  with  which  they  ^re  unconsciously  furnished; 

that  other  scholars  with  other  picposscssions  would  sec  the  high 

[  importance  upon  a  different  set  of  evidential  points;  or 

foutd  view  the  same  points  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach  an  opposite 

conclusion  ?    And  among  such  prepossessions  has  there  never  been 

quasi-mystical  objection  to  facts  as  such  ;  a  maidenly  distaste 

i  rtJs  tt  heavy  food  ;  :i  dim  feeling  that  actuality  and  significance 

rtrrc  mutually  exclusive  alternatives?     Can  there  have  been  an 

Oicootcious  objection  to  particular  existence,  a  preference  for 

spiritual  import  which  counted  history  Kta  enemy  and  therefore 

^Csirrd  tu   limit  the  bulk  of  historical  credential     I   am  aware 

*hat  the  question  will  BCCra  to  involve  a  strange  inversion.     The 

Evolutionary  critic  stands  out  rather  as  one  who  because  of  the 

^deniable  difficulties  of  the  history  seeks  another  basis  for  what 

ff*iy  .still  be  faith.     But  it  may  yet  be  that  he  magnifies  the 

difficulties   of  evidence   because   in   hi*    intense   and   onc-sided 

-l^rituality  he  desires  to  see  religion  rising  superior  to  records. 

Tha:  spirit  would  indeed  command  respect  which  rated  so  highly 

'*he  inward  value  of  ideas  that  it  supposed  an  historical  foundation 

far  them  gratuitous,  and  shown  to  be  gratuitous  by  the  very  force 

cf  the  Inward  thought.     '  It  is  so  plainly  good,'  we  seem  to  be 

told,  'that  men  should  think  Christ  ruse  from  the  dead,  that  we 

no  need  to  suppose  He  really  did.    The  principle  of  economy 

forbids  one  to  admit  a  foundation  in  external  events  for  a  belief 

which   is  sufficiently  justified  by  its  moral  value.'     Of  course 

no  one  pleads  that  the  heart's  welcome  of  a  fact  is  good  ground 

for  declaring  its  occurrence  impossible.     The  severest  critic  asks 

for  nothing  but  sufficient  evidence.    But  the  judgement  of  evidence 

may  be  insensibly  altered  by  a  dim  conviction  that  what  truly 

matters  does  not  happen,  and  that  what  truly  happens  is  of  such 

things  as.  in  Dr.  Johnson's  phrase,  can  '  neither  impregnatr 

imagination  nor  enlarge  the  understanding.* 

But  whatever  drawback*  may  attend  it.  a  revived  attention  tn 


c«tource«for  the  historical  character  of  the  Act*—  to  mention  only  two  point*— 
1  ng  to  *©un**rbi!aiHi»  th-na  in  th.«  way  of  positive  riiwcvtfty.  *o  Ur 

concern*  the  Compel*.' 
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maintain  its  place  in  the  Church.     But  the  idea  that  spirituality 

and  corporate  life  must  vary  inversely  is  slow  to  die.    An  able 

ter1  quotes  with  apparent  sympathy  Stanley's  conjecture  that 

complete  individual  isolation  from  all  ecclesiastical  organisations 

whatever  is  the  ultimate  Issue  to  which  the  world  is  tending/ 

*  conjecture  which,  if  wr  insist  nn  verbal  accuracy,  U  undeniably 

sound,  but  not  so  if  by  *  world '  is  meant  the  Christian  people. 

There  is  no  neGtl  to  illustrate  thi.N  first  stage,  the  stage  of  mutu.il 

distrust,  in  which  the  one  »»idc  accused  the  other  of '  individualism/ 

vague  subjectivism,'  and  so  forth,  and  is  accused  in  turn  of  what 

called  fc  formalism,'  '  institutionalism/  or  *  idolatry/  according 

t-o  the  tone  of  controversy  which  happens  to  prevail. 

The  second  stage  is  a  clear  advance  upon  this.     It  is  marked, 
**t.  least  on  one  side  of  the  old  division,  by  the  reassenlon  of  both 
5*«rts  or  aspects  of  Christian  life.     l*oth  arc  shown  to  have  equal 
r*  jght  to  exist.     Tlic  writers  who  seek  to  do  the  work  of  concili.i- 
1  <jn  arc  not  propcily  called  mediatising  writers,  nor  arc  they 
*^Miml  conspicuously  in  a  middle  school  of  Church  action.     They 
**^ck  to  allow  for  both  sides  of  the  contrast  rather  than  to  find 
^-  middle  line  which  shall  avoid  extremes.     It  is  Augustine,  if  any 
Ecclesiastic,  who  is  at  home  among  mystics.     It  is  Teresa  and 
J  ohn  of  the  Cross,  if  any  mystics,  who  are  cordially  Catholics. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  stage  we  are  trying  to  define,  the  conciliatory 
««nd  comprehensive  school  does  not  contemplate  a  full  union  of 
the  two  kinds  of  thought.     It  pleads  for  the  lawful  right  of  two 
modes  of  Christian  life,  to  exist  side  by  side  in  different  individuals 
within  the  Church.    There  is  much  which  is  uf  permanent  value 
in  such  a  plea,  urged  {as  it  is  urged)  with  moderation.     For  inost 
Christians  will  show  a  more  or  less  marked  tendency  to  ouc  side 
or  the  other,  and  perhaps  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Church 
there  has  been  a  recognition  of  the  inevitable  difference. 

Vet  theoretically  this  mode  of  comprehension  cannot  be  a  final 

i  4m*A  Qt«irfn1y  Rnim,  July,  l./ii,  '  Modern  Chtinrh  Going'— •  ChriltUiniiy  is 
properly  incompatible  with  local  v*orahipi'[Iocsl  worship  seems  to  be  meant].  '  Hi.- 
Divine  founder  of  Christianity  m«bi  lo  aulhori**  a  Urge  measure  of  concession.  Ho 
ficftied  ■  society  and  He  instituted  ascramcnU.  In  ihcac  was  latent  the  necessity 
ot*  local  and  appointed  wurship.  .  .  .  The  pure  aplriUialilj  of  the  religion  w*l 
nrutrahied  hy  the  practical  reed*  of  the  society." 

Ii  is  at  if  one  should  aayf  '  the  pure  spirituality  of  Hie  person  it  neutralised  hy 
tlaC  possession  of  a  body.' 
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one,  because  it  wems  to  require  the  existence  of  two  sorts  of 
Christian*  charged  with  the  duty  of  accepting  and  exprcssog 
the  two  sorts  of  Christianity1  ;  whik  Christianity  is  in  Cact  i 
whole,  the  whole-hearted  adherence  of  each  to  Chris:  in  the  becy 
of  believers ;  and  the  truly  normal  Christian  accepts  it  as  a  wholt 
That  conciliation,  therefore,  however  valuahle,  is  not  satisfactory, 
which  suggests  that  there  arc  no  Christians,  or  few,  who  enjoy 
at  any  rate  equally  both  side*  of  the  contrast  wr  have  so  faint// 
indicated.     It  showa  a  tendency  which  might  be  called  Distri- 
butive.    It  is  genial,  hopeful,  charitable,  enlightened.     Contest 
with  variety  as  the  very  condition  of  unity,  it  comprises  within 
its  view  of  the  Church  every  real  exhibition  of  truth  and  life 
Nevertheless  it  will  defeat  iu  own  object  if  its  geniality  makes  it 
echo  the  secular  proverb  that '  it  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world 
Hi     diversity  of  gifts  under  the  one  Spirit  is  not  a  diversity 
which  should  make  faith  and  luvc  seem  ever  ao  little?  charactcrtffk 
Of  one-  class  within  the  Church,  or  corporate  fidelity  and  actht 
service  a  characteristic  of  another  class.     This  might  be  called 
the  '  picnic'  as  contrasted  with  the  -joint-Mock '  view  of  Christ  Lti 
treasures.     It  shows  the  sum  total  contributed  and  held  in  sepa- 
rate parcels  by  the  partners,  and  not  possessed  by  a  joint  tenancy, 
a  singnhs  in  sciidum  \     Sometimes  a  contrast  meant  to  guide 

1  Tw*  kind*  ft/  CArittitm*.  Th«r«  seems  reason  to  thiok  that  (real  cwatioa 
should  be  used  in  ascribing  a  doctrine  of  two  kind)  of  Christiana  crca  to  those 
Alexandrian  Church-writers  win*  soincLiincs  use  caprcsaiuiia  which,  wbca  quoted 
in  isolation,  iu&gtsr  a  deeply  divided  notion  o(  Christian  life.  Ortficn  of  enur**,  far 
less  than  St  Llemrnt,  really  ^1  apeak  under  correction;  support*  uirh  «  division ; 
and.  with  regard  to  St.  Clement'!  'true  Cnoshc,'  the  special  polemical  oocasatoA 
of  his  teaching  has  to  be  borne  Id  mind.  Sometimes  what  appears  like  uVc  defini- 
tion of  diverging  development*  of  Christian  life  raay  be  in  truth  intended  to  describe 
what  is  simply  more  and  lesajWfv  Chnstun. 

Such  doctrine*  i.of  ipeciftc  distinctions  between  believers'  when  taught  among 
the  many  hereiim  whirh  appear  from  the  time  of  the  Valrntiniana  to  th#  time  ol 
the  Cathari,  Alhigenaea,  and  especially  the  Pastoureaux,  are  not  in  point  at  *H 
and  this  for  two  reasons.  Because  \i)  all  these  heresies  are  avowedly  itlafHatgr 
even  in  anthropology,  ascribing  and  consequently  abandoning  a  part  of  man's 
nttOT  to  tiic  c\\\  Principle,  and  fa)  because  by  regarding  the  visible  Church  a* 
simply  evil  rather  than  as  an  imperfect  and  striving  manifestation  of  good,  they  lie 
outxide  of  C'Amtiati  thought.  We  have  heen  well  taught  by  lUmack  unless  I  am 
mistake rO  thai  these  duallstie  heresies  have  no  share  whatever  in  the  origination 
of  sound  Protestantism  or  of  any  really  Christian  Pietism  however  apparcriUv 
•Wed,     See  H smack,  History  of  Dv$mat  Eng.  Ed.  vi  qj  note,  and  vi  13G. 

I  1  OoOefa  Komnn  law.  each  one  of  four  men  holding  forty  acres  In  partnership 
BQljhi  hold  a  particular  parcel  of  ten  acres.     In  Knglixh  joint- tenancy  ^1  under- 
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the  di*iribution  Kb  found  and  pressed  too  far,  within  the  original 
Christian  circle,  among  the  sacred  writers  and  first  loaders  of  the 
Church.     We  are  encouraged  with  an  exec**  of  emphasis — for 
it  h  only  an  excess  of  emphasis  which  is  complainrd  of— to 
Wieve  in  a  Joctnnine  and  a  Pctrinc  Christianity,  a*,  if  OM  of 
^eac  lacked  altogether,  or  conspicuously,  what  is  dnr&Cterifltfc 
the  other.     To  the  present  writer  it  seems  that  what  might 
bft  called  the  co-inhcrcncc  of  thought  among  the  sacred  writers 
Pews  clearer  with  every  year's  study.     But  it  is  little  more  than 
*&  accent  which  one  regrets.    There  is  the  life  of  Martha,  and  the 
''icol  Mary.    Hut  it  should  be  remembered  that  Mary  had  the  one 
tiling  necessary,  and  what  is  necessary  is.  in  some  sense,  to  be 
'"^presented  in  all. 

more  profound  studies  of  unity  in  diversity  which  the  but 
^ fathers  of  out  own  lime  are  giving  to  us,  are  those  which  will 
'  *itroduce  the  third  stage  of  our  progress.     This  stage,  towards 
^^rfcich  in  every  recurring  cycle  of  thought  it  is  the  Christian's 
^3uty  to  press  on,  is  one  h\  which  men  sec  that  diversity  is  not  a 
**eJa.\ation  allowed  for  safety's  ."akc  within  unity-  a  concession  to 
passing  needs,  but  is  the  necessary  foundation  for  all  vital  oneness. 
^Ihis  deeper  conciliation  will  seek,  moreover,  the  representation  of 
the  whole  in  the  part.    The  members  vary  that  they  may  cohere. 
But  they  vary  quite  a*  much  as  they  cohere,  precisely  because  they 
contain  within  themselves  a  representation  of  all  the  contrasted 
elements   of  the   body.     Specialisation   of  function   implies   not 
only  community  but  penetration  of  life,  and  it  grows  precisely 
in  proportion  as  the  individuality  of  parts  is  supported  by  cor- 
porate dependence,  and  corporate  strength  is  constituted  in  the 
health  of  the  members1.     The  suggested  analogy  will  not  carry 


It  e»oh  of  the  four  would  have  an  equal  hold  upon  every  one  of  the  forty  aefci. 
\mt  holding  it  *  #N£uUt  t'n  ».>tiJnm. 
1  The  idea  of  unity  by  divrrsily  uf  members  in  ■  body  is  not  what  I  luvc  siippo-scd 
It  teccftury  to  mention.     Wtmt  (a  not  quite  10  familiar  (nor  Indeed  friutiiatty  so 
true  aerf  plain"  it  that  rarh  m^mhrr  rnnlniim  m  /tow  tlw  characteristic*  Of  all.      I 
the  part  icleeled  it  really  natural  (e.g.  a  polype  or  a  cell,  and  not  soma  large  con- 
vcatoaal  division,  st»<h  o»  ihe  head  or  ihe  foot . ,  fan  it  may  (VCI7  roughly;  be  M?d 
to  /epre*cti;  Lhe  whole  potentially.    Specialisation  of  forro  mid  (ufittiun  depends  not 
oady  (aa  every  out  know*)  upon  co-OOCfflllea  in  a  body,  but  j!k>   when  the  fo 
a  lebole  and  not  an  aggregate^  upon  Identity  of  type.  The  digestive  cell  has  something 
©f  the  contractility  of  th<«inu«rl*  and  *oin»lhing.on>n  a  good  deal;  of  the  irrttabdil) 
c>f  Use    nerve.     It    ia  only,   so  to  apeak,  /*r  aeett/tnf,   only  really  through    ip 
■Mlritjon,  thai  the  eells  of  certain  tissues  arc  more  effectively  and  obvfoettbr  1 
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us  all  the  way  to  what  is  undoubtedly  necessary  in  a  //;>. 
organism,  namely,  that  each  member,  the  body'*  lifc  being  a  life  of 
reason,  a  conscious  life,  should  grow  in  consciousness,  as  well  i* 
in  possesion,  of  the  most  contrasted  clement*  of  the  iifr  nf  the 
whole.  -Such  a  conciliation  a*  we  desire  claims  for  every  Christian 
not  indeed  the  equal  exhibition  of  every  phase  of  Christian  life,  but 
the  perpetual  advance  towards  a  ix^.-ession,  and  even  a  consciets 
possession,  of  a  full  representation  of  that  life  in  its  two  main  aspects 
—the  outward  fidelity  of  brotherly  communion  and  the  inward 
peace  of  a  unified  life ;  the  apprehension  of  external  vcrit  tee,  if  they 
may  be  so  called,  and  the  inward  conformity  to  the  law  of  truth- 
There  must  be  during  this  life  different  decrees  in  con$6:u< 
knowledge  of  the  twofold  unity  for  different  believers,  but  the  m<*i 
•  inward'  will  more  and  more  plainly  recognise  that  he  owe*  the 
continued  exercise,  as  well  as  the  origin,  of  his  faith  to  i 
beyond  himself,  and  holds  it  only  in  communion  with  the  re 
believers  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  one  who  relics  upon 
the  historic  victory  of  Gcd  in  the  sphere  of  human  experience 
or  upon  the  outwardly  organised  Society  possessed  of  heaven- 
sent gifts,  will  more  and  more  clearly  know  that  he  has  his  access 
to  the  fruits  of  victory  and  his  share  in  the  society  of  grace  on  y 
through  a  vitally  real  inward  and  spiritual  conformity  to  the 
unseen  Source  of  both.  On  the  one  hand  it  will  be  more  generally 
recognised  that  religion,  Tightness,  progress  consist  not  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  number  of  wonderful  gifts,  but  in  the  constitution 
.ind  maintenance  of  a  single  bond,  the  bond  between  man  and 
God.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  bond  or  union, 
this  root  of  truth  and  virtue,  is  developed  in  all  the  manifold 
-•ictivities  of  Church  life,  activities  which  arc  holy  and  necessary 
not  merely  as  representations  of  that  'one  thing  needful '  which 
is  behind  them,  but  as  the  substantial  growth  of  a  principle  of 
Divine  life,  which  is  itself  love,  and  therefore  both  active  and  social. 
There  will  indeed  be  an  inward  and  an  outward  life  of  the 
individual,  but  the  outward  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  drawback 

tentative  of  the  whole.  la  a  body  of  which  tht  life  c  iiitdiigmt,  though  the 
analogy  of  organisms,  as  observed,  will  not  carry  ui  far,  and  in  any  cue  will  not 
carry  us  all  the  way.  it  appear*  that  every  member  nuit,  in  proportion  a*  the  i: 
£ence  U  developed  ttt  all,  have  also  sn  tHtttiigmrt  of  what  belong*  to  the  wholf . 
The  difference  between  one  kind  of  Christian  and  another  is  r«ally  a  difference,  (ao 
far  as  eaientials  go)  of  lew  and  more. 


j 
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concession,'  .'4:11  leas  as  hostile,  to  the  inward.     The  outward 

must  be  spiritual     It  will  be  an  activity  or  Frame  of  life 

ikh  is  the  proper  clothing  of  the  inward,  fit  to  protect,  to  drape, 

to  shroud  it ;  to  secure  Its  continuance,  to  reveal  it,  and  to 

A  man  will  as  soon  wish  to  get  rid  of  this,  as  in  bodily 

to  get  rid  of  his  skin  in  the  interests  of  the  interior  or 

lere  is  indeed  a  skinless  life  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  a  life  which 

of  being   really   '  interior '  (as  the   saying   is)   h  mora 

:rly  a  life  iiisul--our.     There  will  be  in  the  Christian  a  due 

Iter  of  outward  conduct,  and  the  sources  of  his  conviction  and 

limrr  will  not  be  le*s  secure  because  they  cannot  be  produced. 

iat   life  is  'Inward1  or  spiritual   which   is  ruled  from   within; 

necessarily  that    which    is  even    relatively  inactive   in  the 

of  sense  ;  and  accordingly  Vte  find  even  in  practice  that 

Mary  nowadays  who  accomplishes    the    Martha    tasks — 

who  rides  to  Khartoum,  and  Wcstcott  who  mediates  in 

■ial  war. 

til    The  intimate  and  inextricable  coexistence  of  the  inward 

the  outward  in  the  economy  of  grace  is  seen  in  fullness  in  the 

Ncw  Testament.     It  is  so  close  there  that  the  facts  of  what  may 

he  called  external   revelation   are   expressed   in  terms  of  con- 

Kioijviirss,  and  the  fact?*  revealed  in  consciousness  arc  confirmed 

h  terms  of  history.     This  is  no  mere  use  of  double  names  for  one 

mental  change  ;  but  an  indication  of  the  real  unity  of  the  Christian 

ind  Tliat  in  which  and  by  which  he  lives.     It  seems  to  follow 

that  the  Scriptural  basis  (or  the  earliest  record)  of  the  doctrine 

of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  to  be  looked  for  as  it  is  expressed  in  terms 

of  Christian  consciousness.      As  the  Bible  and   indeed  all   the 

simplest  *.nd  most  energetic  Christ  Lin  writings  within  one's  reach 

arc   familiarly  studied,  the   correlation   between    the   Christian 

spiritual  condition  and  the  'external '  revelation  of  the  Trinity 

brcomr*  increasingly  clear.     This  means  not  that  the  conception 

of  God  existing  as  Three  in  One  is  a  mental  cxtcrna&ation  of 

a  fact  of  conscioiiNnrss,  but  that  the  fact  of  consciousness,  namely 

faith,  is   nothing   else   than   the  existence   of  God    in  Trinity 

subjectively  considered.    To  describe  faith  is  to  give  the  subjective 

version  of  the  Being  of  God  :  for  faith  b  nothing  else  but  the 

effect  in  men  of  God's  being 'what  He  is. 


Faith  i.i  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Thus  it  :s  described 
and  accounted  for  in  Christian  language.     The  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spin:  1 I  referred  to  the  being  of  the  Son  and  His  reUtioa 
to  us.     It  is  because  God  is  the  Father  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  thai  we  know  the  Son  by  the  Holy  Spirit  bestowed  on 
us  in  and  by  Him;   and  knowing  the  Son,  know  Him  as  the 
Son  nf  thr  Father.     The  self-communicating  nature  of  Gud,  is 
described  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  apprehended  as  active 
i.i  the  experience  of  faith.     Such  a  statement,  if  it  were  proposed 
as  a  proof  of  the  Being  of  God,  would  be  open  to  the  charge 
of  being  an  argument  in  a  circle.     I  set  it  down  only  in  the 
attempt  to  show  how  in  the  Scriptures  and  Christian  language 
the  Doctrincof  the  Trinity,  conceived  a?  external,  mutf  be  sought  ia 
terms  of  the  Christian  consciousness.    Faith  is  the  Trinity  affectiag 
and  acting  in  man.     The  knowledge  of  God  is  Hu  Presence. 
This  consideration,  moreover,  affords  a  balancing  support  to  that 
mode  of  describing  nur  access  to  the  truth  of  the  Trinity  whirh 
speaks  of  it  as  effected  by  an  inference  from  the  Incarnation. 

Our  Lord,  we  have  learnt,  was  seen  to  be  God  and  man:  to 
be  God,  and  yet  to  speak  of  God  as  One  over  against  Him. 
Thus  wc  are  told  the  passage  was  made  to  the  conception  of  the 
One  God  as  existing  in  twofold  Personality,  .iclf- regarding,  self- 
obeying,  self-dependent,  sclf-dcrivcd. 

It  is  the  passage  to  the  truth  of  the  Third  Person  which 
sometimes  less  clearly  expressed  in  this  method  of  exposition,  so 
that  it  sinks  almost  to  the  rank  of  a  corollary,  following  by  no  very 
clearly  necessary  transition  from  the  acquired  truth  of  Duality1. 


To  St.  Paul,  for  example,  the  threefold  distinction  was  I  submit)  not 
conclusion  drawn  from  Scriptural  authority,  but  die  necessary  form  for  a  know- 
ledge of  God  which  had  become  aware  of  itself.  I  micht  here  add  that  those 
frequent  passages  in  the  F.piatlca  which  art:  twofold  in  form  arc  not  incorr;>: 
references  to  the  Holy  Trinity  stopping  short  at  the  Second  Person.  They  r*f*r 
to  the  distinction  or  connexion  between  God  in  Himself  and  Cod  Incarnate  in 
Christ ;  a  relation  which  is  necessarily  one  of  duality,  because  it  lies  acron  the  line 
whiih  separate*  two  term*  which  can  qcvci  be  more  than  l»vu.  namely,  God  -:id  aU 
that  is  not  God.  But  these  references  to  God  and  Godin-Man  Involve  the  complete 
doctrine  nf  the  Trinity  for  all  who,  with  the  Apostle,  are  acruatomrd  us  tliink  0 
Holy  Spirit  at  the  agent  of  Incarnation  and  of  the  Lord's  MCI  ■-,  and  th« 

cause  of  our  union  with  the  Incarnate.  For  them  the  Holy  Spirit  i«  not  a  conclusion 
of  the  creed  on  the  for  outskirts  of  reasoned  inference,  but  the  near  life  of  God,  tbc 
earnest  in  hand,  the  experienced  reality  In  virtue  of  which  the  creature  knows  that 
which  is  beyond  experience,  a  ground  and  not  a  rrnnlt  only  Ol  In  t 
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To  this  method,  then,  of  explanation  of  the  doctrine  as  arising 
60m  the  contemplation  of  the  Incarnate  as  external,  a  figure  in 
Di/inc  and  human  history,  it  is  well  to  add  such  considerations 
-awe  can  which  show  the  doctrine  as  arising  from  the  experience 
in  faith  of  God  within. 

Further,  as  faith  i*  thus  the  result  in  man  of  the  sclf-communt- 
ating  nature  of  God,  we  see  that  the  existence  of  faith  is  only 
Accounted  for  by  its  content ;  we  only  know  why  there  is  such 
1  thing  as  faith,  by  hearing  what  it  is  that  faith  rcport.%.  Ita 
being,  that  is  to  say.  must  be  explained  by  its  message  ;  and  the 
message  itself  is  conveyed  in  terms  of  that  inward  condition 
which  is  faith  itself. 

It  is  useless  therefore  to  search  for  statements  of  the  doctrine 
in  a  distinctly  historical  or  externalised  form  within  the  docu- 
ments which  spring  from  faith  itself;  useless  precisely  because 

h  natements  are  implicit  in  the  account  of  the  state  of 
believers.  You  cannot  describe  a  Christian  except  by  naming 
or  indicating  Father  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 

Here  is  a  case — the  case  of  Christian  illumination — in  which 
knowledge  is  not  the  msult  of  a  partial  compilation  of  particulars, 
■or even  only  an  attitude  or  opening  of  the  spiritual  stttsorium 
towards  the  reality  which  is  to  be  known  ;  but  rather  is  that  reality 
objectively  considered.  Faith  is  the  result  in  us  of  God  bcin£ 
that  which  He  is.  The  fact  that  God  is  known  to  be  is  accounted 
for  only  by  the  self-communicating  form  in  which  His  Being  is. 

Once  again  let  me  say  I  am  proposing  no  proof  of  the  Being 
of  God1,  but  showing  in  what  direction  the  Doctrine  of  God 
must  be  sought  in  the  most  spontaneous  Christian  utterances. 
But  there  may  be  a  hint  by  the  way  of  the  reason  why  our 
uilh,  *incc  it  is  known  to  itself  as  the  Presence  of  God  inwardly 
operative,  is  not  strong  or  weak  in  proportion  as  it  can  or  cannot 

Art*  the  ftmtr  and  prearnce  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  facts  available  for  evidence. 

■04  1 0  be  inferred  but  to  be  alleged. 
1  Yet  the  vice  of  *  efreutir  argument  does  not  attach  to  the  contention  which 

aifUL  be  baaed  upon  the  historical  (act  that  faith  mat  a  on  the  earth  in  conactjucnce 
of  Chruat  having  been  on  the  earth.  To  Hi*  life  of  thir  ty-lhicc  years  muat  be  traced 
ttita  psychological  fact  of  all  the  subsequent  agea.  Men  have  been  canted  by  Christ 
B  accept  the  statement  that  God  is,  but  to  btimn  in  God  ;  to  be-  tore  that  they 
truly  know  Him.  And  th'-a  Ho  did  by  inviting  them  to  contemplate  and  truat  Him- 
Mtf|  and  yet  Uic  effect  ia  that  they  believe  not  at  all  in  a  human  personality  of  their 
teacher,  but  believe  with  an  Inexpugnable  confidence  In  God  and  God  Incarnate. 


describe  itself  to  the  world-      The  fact  that  its  content 
explanation  shows  why  it  is  equally  impossible  to  prove  it  and 
to  give  it  up. 

Such  considerations,  wearisome  I  am  afraid  in  form,  may  be 
illustrated  by  many  passages  in  St.  John.  For  example,  John 
xlv  20,  taken  in  connexion  with  John  xiv  1 1  and  the  whole 
m»  tion,  is  at  the  xunc  time  a  description  of  Christian  conscious- 
ness and  an  announcement  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  ■  In  that  day 
ye  shall  know  tii.it  1  ,im  U\  My  Father,  and  yc  in  Me,  and  I  in 
you.'     '  Believe  Me  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  m 

Thc  ■  day'  is  the  day  in  which  the  Comforter  shall  have  come, 
that  One  who,  by  all  the  analogies  of  our  Lord's  speech,  must  be 
one  and  coequal  with  the  Life  which  He  reveals. 

'  Ye  shall  know '  ;  it  is,  if  one  may  say  so,  a  statement  in 
psychology.  And  what  is  by  the  Spirit  known  stall  be,  on  t!v 
one  hand,  the  coinherenre  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  (by  com- 
parison of  v.  n),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  indwelling  of  the 
Incarnate  God  in  the  believer.  The  whole  'external'  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  and  of  the  Picscncc  of  Christ  is  thus  set  out  in 
terms  which  arc  nothing  but  the  explicit  description  of  the  con- 
dition known  as  faith  •, 

This  fact  suggests  to  us  a  twofold  conclusion ;  first,  that 
God  is  not  only  knowablc,  but  the  One  only  knowable.  The 
knowledge  of  any  thing  is  inexplicable.  Of  God  alone  can  i 
be  said  that  we  not  only  know  Him,  but  know  how  wc  know. 
Faith  is  the  example  tar  i£ox>;i'  and  the  key  of  all  knowledge; 


1  Tlic  significance  of  these  words, as  teaching  tlicetcrnoUiid  ncccwory  coll 
of  the  Divine  Persons,  will  nut  be  obscured  by  the  teaching  of  Dr.  MubcrEy 
regard  10  other  words  like  them  (John  x  30} — teaching  which  is  not  1e«  directly 
applicable  to  the  passage  we  are  now  considering.  He  pmpha*icr«  the  fact  t>a! 
such  words  were  spoken  by  Christ  Cud  man,  and  so  at  to  be  true  of  Him  in  every 
regard.  '  Those  sreat  words/  lie  writes,  '  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one/*  ore  spoken 
by  the  Incarnate,  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Man.  In  time  and  in  place  and  through  humu 
brain*  and  lips,  not  simply  across  infinities  by  the  elernal  Logo*.'  Mobrrly,  Atom*- 
tufif,  p.  99  By  reason  of  the  single  nets  of  our  Lord's  identity  that  which  as  true 
of  the  Word  eternally  become*  true  of  Him  existing  in  tho  rsality  of  created  being. 
It  is  this  very  fact,  of  course,  which  constitutes  the  salvation  of  creation  and 
true  life  of  man,  who  is  nothing  or  dead  just  so  far  as  he  is  not  in  God. 

'  John  v  io,  Judo  >o,  >i,  are  passages  which  immediately  occur  as  of  the  *ai 
kind,  the  objuct  of  description  being  the  believer,  while  the  doctrine  of  Cod 
disclosed. 
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for  faith  explicitly  discloses  that  unity  and  difference  between  the 
bower  and  the  known,  in  which  all  knowledge  consists.  And 
*eondIy,  knowledge  is  a  community  of  life.  l  Became  I  live  yc 
II  live  also/  '  In  that  day '  (the  day  of  a  common  life,  a  life  in  us 
of  which  Christ*  life  is  the  cause)  *  ye  shall  know.'  Wc  learn 
therefore  the  same  proposition  with  another  accent.  Since 
knowledge  come*  by  life,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  life  will 
issue  in,  or  bcoon  ledge.     Community  with  Him  who  is 

tiic  Knowablc  involves  an  exaltation  of  the  consciousness.  The 
tid  questions  of  benefits  received  'ex  opcre  opcrato1  die  down. 
They  were  dangerous  only  so  far  as  they  were  pleas  for  a 
mechanical ,  physically  secured,  state  of  supposed  salvation.  They 
lips*  when  it  is  seen  that  the  work  of  God  is  to  know  Him, 
that  the  Life  is  of  men  the  light. 

IV.  I  have  pursued  too  far  what  I  intended  to  be  a  merely  pre- 
paratory paragraph,  leading  to  this  opening,  viz.  that  since  the 
I**  of  correlation  lies  at  the  root  of  revelation,  belongs  essentially 
to  God's  disclosure  of  Himself  to  man,  any  account  of  matters 
connected  with  revelation  will  be  safer  and  wholesomer  the  more 
dearly  it  indicates  that  well-known  correlation.     And  from  this 
**iih  to  go  on  to  certain  special  inter-relations  of  various  aspects 
flf  revealed  truth,  the  remembrance  of  which  tends  to  reduce  the 
mutual  mistrust  which  is  so  astonishing  and  so  destructive  an 
element  of  Christian  debate.     I  have  already  more  than  suffi- 
ciently shown  the  main  line  of  division  as  I  imagine  it.     Hut 
there  are  further  divisions  which  are  not  less  important.     And, 
besides,  in  order  to  manage  any  reconciliation  upon  any  special 
point  of  misunderstanding,  it  is  necessary  to  have  made  a  large 
and  habitual  and  varied  preparation  of  the  ground-    A  dirrct  and 
isolated  effort,  for  example,  to  rccommead  toward  and  peno  ltd 
apprehensions    as    balancing    an     ultra-ccclcsiastical    mode    of 
thought  leads  a  friend  to  start  in  alarm  as  from  an  untrustworthy 
Quietism-  and  there  may  even  be  good  grounds  for  alarm.     The 
opposite  case  is  well  enough  known.     The  consequence  is  that 
there  are  minds  for  which  any  account  of  divine  promises  as 
fulfilled  In  personal  experience  is  open  to  suspicion,  and  others 
for  which    the    recognition   of  their    fulfilment    in    Sacraments 
and  in  the  real  growth  of  Holy  Church  seems  the  mark  of  a 
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gross  and  carnal  misapprehension.  It  h  only  by  large  and  &to*r 
movements  that  we  can  reach  the  point  where  men  of  both 
tempers  will  wait  for  God's  loving- kindness  in  the  midst  of  His 

Temple. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  themselves  have  not  always  been  used  in 
a  way  suited  to  chrrk  thr  tendency  to  vparatinn  and  to  mutual 
dittfiat  And  yet  in  them  arc  to  be  found  both  the  terms  which 
COVet  the  extreme  varieties  of  real  Christian  thought,  and  the 
nexus  which  should  bind  them  together. 

There  seems  indeed  to  be  no  well  defined  variety  of  Chi 
thought  outside  Scripture  which  is  not  to  be  found  also  within  it ; 
and  this  is  not  due  to  a  deliberate  adherence  in  aliases  and  quarters 
to  the  words  and  reasoning  forms  of  the  sacred  writers,  but 
seems  to  spring  from  the  nature  of  the  case  and  to  constitute 
something  like  a  minor  support  for  thr  uni^ur  authority  of 
Canon,  It  appears  to  me  that,  together  with  endless  variatti 
of  degree  and  of  combination,  and  no  doubt  also  many  forms 
thought  which  my  own  docs  not  allow  mc  to  apprehend,  there 
are  scattered  up  and  down  the  Bible  statements  which  belong 
to  every  possible  order  of  description.  For  example,  leaving 
aside  those  which  are  historical  in  the  ordinary  sense,  some  are 
in  terms  purely  external; — 'heaven  opened' ;  the  Son  of  Man 
•  coming  '  to  the  earth  ;  4  a  great  white  throne ' ;  and  '  the  nations 
gathered  small  and  great.'  Some  are  in  terms  of  spiritual 
mystery ; — ■  abide  in  Me* ;  *  the  way  ye  know  ' ;  '  we  with  open 
face  reflecting  as  a  mirror  doth  the  glory  of  the  Lord  arc 
changed  into  the  same  likeness.1  Many  are  in  the  ordinary 
language  of  moral  direction  ; — 'be  ye  kindly  aflfectioned  one  to 
another' ;  '  rejoice  evermore ' ; '  so  far  as  the  event  rests  with  you, 
live  at  peace  with  all  men ' ; '  pray  without  ceasing/  So  various 
are  the  modes  (to  use  a  musical  term)  in  which  the  Divine 
melodies  are  set,  that  each  in  turn  absorbs  our  taste  and  attention 
and  puts  the  other?  out  of  memory,  out  of  contact  as  it  were 
with  our  minds,  just  as  a  different  key,  and  still  more  a  different 
ixiudCj  seems  to  lie  in  a  separate  world  of  music  from  the  one 
to  which  our  senses  are  for  the  moment  yielded. 

Hut  we  have  also  cases  in  which  the  many  various  modes  of 
description  arc  employed  with  regard  to  one  substantial  fact  of 
spiritual  life,  so  that  we  possess  a  kind  of  type-combination  or 
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sormai  platform  J,  by  reference  to  which  the  other  scattered 
mfornmioru  may  be  grouped  in  relation  to  one  another.  Such 
a  ewe  i<  that  of  Baptism  Iteptism  is  described  within  the  New 
Tetunent  under  at  least  five  or  six  aspects,  in  terms  belonging 
to  a*  many  different  modes  of  description. 

1.  It  is  a  heavenly  mystery,  '  heavenly  things/  beyond  the 
belief  of  Nicodcrmw.  John  iii 

2.  It  is  a  gift  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  Man,  or  a  result  of  Hi* 
nirrirtry  on  earth;  and  in  some  sense  also  an  clement,  or  derived 
*xa  some  element,  in  the  Incarnate  Life.  The  Baptism  m 
Jordan  is  typical  of  it,  but  the  Lord's  Death  is  in  some  true 
nee  specially  connected  with  Christian  baptism,  as  its  source 
Jnd  its  reality. 

j.  It  is  described  also  sactamcntally,  a*  an  ordinance  for 
c&tJtfner.  It  i.%  '  baptism  by  water,'  it  is  the  appointed  way  to 
be  saved,  and  associated  as  such  with  repentance.  *  Repent  and 
be  baptized.'     '  Horn  again  of  water.' 

4.  Once  more  it  i?.  <t  spiritual  experience,  or  at  least  a  spiritual 
mat.  *  Horn  again  of  the  Spirit.'  'Baptized  into  His  death." 
'Ye  have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption  V 

5.  In  correspondence  with  all  this,  it  is  a  moral  renewal,  and 
fcad*  to  a  certain  moral  temper.  He  who  said  'Except  ye  be 
bpti7rd  '  said  also  '  Except  yc  be  converted  and  become  as  little 
ctodren.'  Further,  this  change  both  as  mystical  and  moral 
contains  certain  social  implications.  Baptized  into  Christ  wc 
become  '  members  of  one  another.' 

:id  lastly,  and  as  part  of  that  which  precedes,  it  gives 
SrmU  of  life;  it  requires  certain  suitable  actions  as  result  and 

1  *  Pit I form  '  i»  used  here  in  its  older  scnac  of  *  ground  plan,* — *  diagram  in 
Sat  aa  contrasted  with  an  elevation  or  a  drawing  la  perspective  ;  the  lufllclcnt 
ffe&CBUon  of  thi*  inrm  and  especially  the  foundation  of  a  future  fltnirtiire,  e.g.  of 
politic*!  action.  Vnu  sense  is  found  not  only  fn  Sh*kc»pe*re  and  Hooker  ml 
Bacon,  but  as  late  aa  Fopo  and  ov*n  Hurkc,  who  ny*  that  miaiaura  should  be 
'capable  of  draw  in*  out  aomrthing  like  a  platform  of  the  (round  which  might  be 
laid  for  future  and  permanent  liAiiquillily/     \t'vn*iliaiiuH  uVA  tin  Cuk/tiiiu) 

1  71»e  spiritual  and  moral  experiences  referrrd  to  are  not  put  forward  an  bvloi 
4aM  00)7  one*  derivad  from  baptism  which  it  at  the  root  of  the  whole  life  of  grace. 
The  v  are  thought  only  to  be  specially  i**tt*prtt>tttvt  of  bsptistn  ;  aomewhat  in  the 
aavaac  way  aa  miracles  xem  to  b«  specially  u/i/ww  of  Coda  presence  in  a  world 
the  whole  of  which  is  equally  with  miracle*  the  creation  of  lib  power.  Both  in 
creation  and  in  trace  wc  recognise  within  the  one  great  effect  special  para  which 
are  fitted  for  the  more  articulate  md  luminous  /r*j/«no«  of  that  power  and  low 
which  support  the  tfh&U  affect  to  which  tha  cxprcaacve  parta  belong. 
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security  of  the  moral  temper  and  of  the  mystical  incorporatioi 
'Lie  not  one  to  another,' '  seeing  ye  arc  members  one  of  another. 
*  seeing  ye  have  put  on  the  new  man/ — a  '  putting  on '  of  ChrL 
which  is  elsewhere  referred  to  baptism. 

Such,  very  scantily  represented,  are  some  of  the  modes  in 
This  one  £*ct  of  baptism  finck  description  in  the  New  TestamrnK 

V.  In  these  modes — it  is  the  very  proposition  to  submit  whi< 
so  tedious  a  preparation  has  been  made — we  do  not  find  rival 
descriptions  of  the  matter  among  which  a  man  must  choose  hi* 
own.  To  Start  with  a  limited  plan  of  what  Christian  writing? 
ought  to  say  and  must  have  .said*  and  then  to  reject,  as  un- 
authentic or  secondary  or  interpolated,  modes  of  expression  which 
do  not  fail  to  fit  but  fail  to  coincide  with  the  critic's  chosen 
mode,  is  to  abandon  any  use  of  an  ancient  document  for  the 
essential  improvement  of  one1?*  nwn  mind  By  this  method  nf  use 
it  can  only  amplify  the  contents  of  ones  thought  hi  its  present 
shape ;  it  can  do  nothing  to  make  the  mind  capable  of  a  fresh 
manner  of  acquisition.  It  cannot  add  perspective  to  our  platform, 
or  solidity  to  our  picture,  or  movement  to  our  apprehension  of 
solidity.  Here  again  I  am  a  little  careless  about  excluding  the 
charge  of  circular  argument.  It  is  enough  for  my  present 
purpose  that  the  opposite  way  of  thinking,  which  measures  the 
extent  of  real  Scripture  by  the  conformity  of  passages  to  a  pre- 
conceived model  of  thought,  equally  involves  an  argument  in 
a  circle,  and  includes  in  the  circle  a  much  smaller  range  of 
interest.  It  is  every  way  wiser,  when  wc  hud  various  modes 
of  thought  in  a  document  which  has  for  us  the  authority  of  ages 
to  seek  to  gain  sight  of  an  object  upon  which  all  these  thoughts 
might  properly  converge  ;  and  not,  till  we  have  shown  this  to 
involve  an  impossibility,  to  exclude  from  the  record  all  that  does 
not  echo  the  kind  of  statement  we  regard  as  normal. 

We  are  not,  then,  forced  to  a  selection  among  mutually  exclusive 
alternatives:  to  say,  e.g.,  the  new  birth  is  not  a  sacramental 
event  but  a  personal  experience ;  it  is  not  a  gift  of  God  in  O I 
but  a  moral  conversion  of  the  will ;  it  h  not  a  recognisable 
Church  ordinance  but  an  unspeakable  and  wholly  incalculable 
operation  of  the  Spirit.  Wc  have  rather  to  consider  the  different 
expressions  as  various  instances  of  the  emergence  in  thought  of 
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a  range  of  reality  which  has  its  continuity  in  the  personal  lifr 
of  God  made  man,  and  its  unity  of  application  to  us  in  the 
expressed  will  of  God  in  Christ. 

VI.  Among  ibc;;e  various  forms  of  .statement  a  Certain  scries 
is  found  forming  an  organic  whole,  in  the  third  chapter  of 
St.  John ;  a  chapter  which  contains  not  only  the  relation  of  a 
tdar  incident  in  our  Lord's  life,  but  the  form  given  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  to  the  whole  teaching  about  Baptism  ;md  re- 
generation w  ith  respect  to  one  part J  of  its  meaning  for  man. 

The  movement  and  growth  of  the  series  of  statement*  is  lUcfa 
*f  to  yield  a  kind  of  law  by  which  to  consider  others  which 
appear  elsewhere. 

They  do  not  appear  in  the  ideal  order  of  origin  ;  and  there  is 
teaion  for  believing  that  the  actual  order  of  their  development  is  as 
much  needed  for  the  removal  of  our  difficulties  as  is  the  recognition 
m  .'iter-rclation  and  dependence  among  the  various  modes.     In 

*  problem  of  kinematic?  (in  which  the  law  of  movements  is  studied 
Without  reference  to  the  conception  of  force  or  the  nature  of  the 
moving  body)  it  is  theoretically  indifferent  at  which  of  m 
Points  in  a  given  system  an  investigation  is  begun.   But  the  proo- 
fed success  of  the  investigation  often  depends  vci*y  largely  upon 

*  happy  selection  of  the  point  of  origin.     Something  of  the  same 
I  may  be  true  in  the  more  difficult  inquiries  of  morals  or  of 

spiritual  life.     Not  to  recognise  transition  at  all  is  to  be  con- 
temned to  ignorance.     But  recognition  of  transition  and  even 
I  knowledge  of  its  law  may  not  bring  so  much  advantage  as  is 
feasible,  unless  the  study  of  the  facts  begin  at  a  suitable  point. 
It  i*  precisely  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  above  all  in  the  words 
«f  onr  Lord,  that  a  correct  discernment  of  this  point  is  u>  be 
recovered   in  face  of  a  systematic  theology  which   necessarily 
'.ends  to  proceed  from  the  point  which  is  ideally  fundamental 
in  the  judgement  of  a  school  or  an  age.    There  arc  few  changes 
more  revolutionary  in  personal  mental  experience  than  the  change 
from  Protestant  theology  to  the  theology  of  St.  Athanasius,  and 
thii.  in  spite  of  a  coincidence  of  teaching  upon  points  of  substantial 


1  There  ii  for  example  no  teaching  of  the  myotic  rfmM  of  baptUm,  nor  o)  the 
r  nmity  of  life  with  Other  beUtWl  which  it  eiTrct>.  jih!  tht:  fail  Ural  ll:c  new 
>t  of  a  member  of  ChftM  li  not  trpticilly  Indicated- 
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debate  among  Christians.  The  difference  b  largely  a  differences 
of  the  point  of  origin.  Something  of  the  same  revolution  whicl* 
takes  place  in  the  student's  mind  when  the  Greek  theology  be 
opened  seems  to  have  been  effected  or  vigorously  attempted  by 
dc  Bcrulle  in  the  religious  thought  of  France,  and  that  in  the  same 
v  t\ .  luinrly,  by  restoring  the  origin  for  throlngiral  invest igai ion 
to  the  Athanasian  point,  the  Person  of  the  Inuimale  Word. 

A*  Ibc  point  of  origin  for  u  is  the  Person  of  the  Saviour,  jo 
the  point  of  origin  for  our  Lord  is  the  need  of  the   man  *ho 
comes  to  Him  by  night,  the  need  of  light,  the  condition  of  visit 
A  detailed  comment  on  the  incident  of  Nicodcmus  (so  far  as  i1 
lies  within  my  capacity)  is  not  desirable  for  this  paper-     The 

:  icancc  of  the  Pharisee's  character,  the  practical  and  w 
import   of  birth  as  a  change   fundamental,  indispensable,  an  J 
beyond  The  recipient's  power,  the  direction  in  which  we  should 
look  for  the  meaning  of  the  figure  of  birth,  the  reference  of  the 
cb&fife  to  the  action  of  the  Spirit  moving  in  sovereign    in 
pcndcncc  and  bringing  the  subject  into  the  same  law  of  freedom — 
all  these  \vc  pass  over,  or  rather  wc  accept  all  this  taken  together 
xs  the  .ttarting -point,  for  it  is  the  point  of  origin  chosen  by  our"^ 
Lord.     He  begins  with  the  necessities  of  the  human,  alienated 
person.    He  passes  from  the  change  which  must  take  place  in  him 
to  the  Divine'action  which  causes  the  change — to  the  movement  of-' 
the  Spirit.     He  declares  the  characteristic  of  the  new  life  wl 
is  added  to  the  nature  derived  from  fallen  humanity. 

But  from  all  this,  so  high  and  eventful  a  mystery.  He  speal 
of  a  ttansition  which  is  needed  to 'heavenly  things'  (ra  i-novpfota). 
All  that  has  been  said  is  in  the  region  of  rudiments.     How  shall 
the  man  who  finds  these  too  high  for  belief,  these  earthly  things 
(ra  i  :;.y<ia),  pass  to  the  revelation  which  awaits  him  ?     '  H> 
yc  believe  if  I  tell  you  heavenly  things? ' 

What  are  these  mycta  and  J*ovpdina  ?  It  is  plain  that  the 
earthly  things  are  not  the  physical  movements  which  our  Lord 
accepted  as  the  image  of  the  Spirit's  free  action,  nor  the  water, 
taken  by  itself,  which  is  the  instrument  of  baptism.  For 
Nicodcmus  lacked  faith  concerning  the  'earthly  things/  and 
these  facts  of  physical  experience  make  no  demand  upon  faith. 
The  'earthly  things'  must  comprise  the  whole  mystery  of  baptism 
so  far  as  our  Lord  had  disclosed  it.    They  comprise  the  new  birtL 
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tbc  birth  from  above,  by  water,  and  by  the  Spirit,  which  gives 
tttraacfl  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  spiritual  being  to  that 
which  was  flesh,  born  of  the  flesh,  i.  c.  the  natural  man  with  all 
uW  natural  powers  which  remain  in  him  in  a  fallen  state. 
But  if  the  whole  mystery  of  rrgrnrration,  rvrn  thr  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  it  works  manward  and  in  man,  if  the  unspeakable 
lid  change  of  baptism,  quite  as  much  as  the  sign  of  it,  is  in 
sotnc  sense  among  to  Mynm,  what  arc  the  heavenly  things?  The 
rcality  of  the  new  birth  in  the  individual,  too  high  for  selfish  or 
worldly  conception,  too  hard  for  an  ungenerous  or  unexercised 
frth,  k  still  but  the  earthward, '  lower  side  of  a  Divine  mystery. 
Wiat  is  it*  higher  side,  the  heavenly  things  of  which  our  Lord 
wC  not  yet  spoken  ?     iru?  lav  «Ira»  v/up  ra  iitcvp&via  vtaTtvtrirt  ; 

The  heavenly  things  are  those  transactions  In  God  Himself 

*hich  arc  first  the  timeless  original,  and  then  the  historical  gift,  and 

10  the  end  the  primitively  new  fountain, of  the  whole  life  of  Grace. 

Wc  arc  taught  by  our  Lord  to  discern  in  them  two  parts  which 

He  teaches  in  the  order  of  our  discovery,  the  reverse  of  the  order 

°f  their  origin.     Starting  from  man  as  he  is  by  nature,  and  man 

*»  he  is  dealt  with  by  God,  the  Lord  parses  to  the  life  of  the  Son. 

From  Grace  which  is  the  life  of  Christ  in  us1  wc  arc  led  to  that 

*kich  is  nearest,  the  life  which  was  in  Christ  Himself  before  He 

!ook  us  severally  to  Himself,  the  life  of  the  Son  Incarnate.     This 

0  the  near  border  of  the  heavenly  things,  the  reality  whereby 

God  entered  in  sovereignty  Into  human  nature,  sanctifying  it  In 

Perfect  obedience  within  His  own  personal  life.     That  thin,  the 

'^carnation  and  humbling  of  the  Word,  is  that  to  which  our  faith 

**  first  to  co»S  1-  indicated  when  our  Lord,  immediately  after  the 

^ord> '  I  low  shall  ye  believe  ? '  adds '  And  no  man  hath  ascended 

bito  heaven,  but  He  that  descended  out  of  heaven,  even  the  Son 

Gf  Man,'  who  is  also  to  be  lifted  up  and  to  draw  men  from 

below  to  receive  eternal  life.    This,  then,  is  the  first -seen  heavenly 

Counterpart  and  cause  of  man's    new  birth.     His  new  life,  nil 

entrance   to   the    Kingdom,   is    connected    with    a    mysterious 

coming  down  of  One  who  is  from  heaven.     And  as  He  who 

descended  alone  ascends,  wc  learn  not  obscurely  that  they  who 


'  It  i\  n-marlcihl^  ihot  in  thli  place  i!  1*  no!  *utcd  thai  the  new  birth  is  ft  birth 
jfito  or  in  Chmt—  a  truth  w  dearly  taught  afterward*.  If  U  Indicated  in  the  words, 
•  no  man  hatb  lucndfJ.' 
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ascend  (<W<k$<*  tit  n>  /WiAcwr)  ascend  in  Him,  whose  descent 
and  suffering  death  arc  cause  of  their  life  and  exaltation. 

The  incarnate  life,  existing  in  earth  and  heaven,  raises  mei 
from  earth  to  heaven  by  the  return  to  heaven  in  their  nature  of 
Him  who  came  down,  and  in  whom  the  believer  has  life  eternal 
The  mystery  of  individual  regeneration,  then,  so  wonderful  it 
iixlf,  finds  its  heavenly  foundation  in  that  which  b  the  regeneratiot 
of  humanity,  the  '  descent,*  suffering  and  triumph  of  God  in  Mas. 
From  this  is  transition  to  deeper  altitudes  of  the  same  mystery. 
Beyond  and  above  and  older  than  the  Incarnation  Is  the  purpose 
of  God  concerning  it-  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  Divine  counsel  whica 
caused  the  Incarnation,  even  as  the  Incarnate  Life  is  the  operative 
counterpart,  the  ti<a  and  alrU  of  all  our  Life  of  grace.     This  Divine 
cause  or  principle  our  Lord  indicates.,  when  immediately  after  the 
word*  last  quoted  He  says  *  For  in  *uch  wise  God  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  Son,  His  only  begotten  Son,  in  order  that  every 
one  that  bclicvcth  on  Him  may  not  perish  but  have  everlasting 
life-1     He  who  descended,  who  is   lifted  up,  who   ascends,  the 
Incarnate,  «  seen  further  to  be  the  Son.  and  to  be  given  (ft  16) 
and  sent  into  the  world  (v.  17). 

Here  then  the  third  point  of  light  is  plain:  and  the  three 
appear  moments  in  one  sequence  of  mercy.  The  *  earthly' 
:;.iKation  depends  on  the  Incarnate  substance  of  life,  and  this 
proceeds  from  the  Divine  purpose  of  love  ;  and  all  three  moments 
are  preserved  in  the  power  of  that  life  and  love,  to  that  the 
Father's  gift  of  the  Son  is  perpetually  new  and  remains  as  primi- 
tively original  as  was  the  freflhnen  of  the  virgin  birth  in  fulfilment 
of  the  Eternal  purpose ;  and  the  life  of  the  regenerate  continually 
receives  that  unspeakable  gift,  not  as  by  some  ancient  title  of 
registered  privilege,  but  by  ever-new  dependence  upon  unfiling 
mercy — the  sure  mercies  of  David. 

In  these  three  luminous  points  we  have  (as  in  star-pointers)  a  line 
of  direction  for  further  search.  This  enables  us  to  add  at  once 
a  fourth,  which  follows  regeneration  in  time  as  that  in  time 
follows  the  life  of  Christ.  This  is  the  'experimental '  conscious 
apprehension  of  the  privilege  of  new  birth:  the  development  of 
that  gift,  the  'entrance  to  the  Kingdom.' 

So  far  perhaps  (on  the  special  thread  of  our  present  thought) 
we  arc  led  by  the  incident  of  Nicodemus.      But   in  order  to 


complete  the  briefest  survey  wc  attend  further  to  certain  other 
:t:itements  of  the  same  mystery.  For  within  our  Lord's 
word*  we  have  (as  has  perhaps  been  already  said)  one  further 
point  which  becomes  in  practice  two.  It  is  the  reproduction  in 
temper  of  the  birth-gift,  its  substance  shown  in  a  voluntarily  and 
'lutcly  chosen  'tone';  it  is  the  becoming  as  little  children. 
Wc  have  the  truth  of  character.  And  further,  this  is  secured  by 
acts  of  obedience  and  service  of  which  it  is  itself  the  root,  and  like 
all  roots  nourished  by  the  leaves  to  which  it  gives  birth.  We  have 
the  truth  of  habtt  forming  character  and  affording  proof  of  it. 


The  divisions,  then,  into  which  mens  thoughts  naturally  fall  arc 
represented  in  the  Divine  teaching.  They  are  represented  in 
lelr  order  of  discovery,  a  discovery  which  starting  at  the  making 
a  Christian  proceeds  upwards  and  downwards  in  time.  They 
i)  ftfao  be  resumed  in  the  order  of  their  origin.  In  thi>  ideal  or 
mal  order  we  have: — 

J.  The  mysterious  origin  of  the  heavenly  things.  It  is  an  event 
an  element  in  the  Divine  life,  a  determination  of  the  Divine 
id.  '  Godso  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
in/  offering  Him  to  faith  as  the  substance  of  salvation, 
a.  There  is  an  event  in  the  life  of  the  Word,  in  His  mission; 
involving,  including  His  Incarnation.  *  He  that  came  down  from 
heaven,'  the  Son  of  Man  through  whose  uplifting  on  the  Cros* 
Comes  <alvation  and  cletnal  life,  shows  in  the  transactions  of  time 
the  Jaw  of  an  unchanging  conns  -1. 

3.  There  is  a  sacramental  bestowal  of  this  life .  the  result  of 
the  coming  down.  A  man  is  born  of  water,  born  of  spirit  c\cn 
*s  he  was  bom  of  flesh ;  born  from  above. 

4-  There  is  an  inward  spiritual  experience.  By  the  Spirit,  view- 
less and  free  as  the  wind,  he  also  who  is  born  of  the  Spirit  ix  raised 
to  a  law  above  that  of  physical  determination.  His  life  follows 
movement  of  God.  He  sees,  he  enters  the  kingdom  of  God. 
He  that  is  baptized  and  so  saved,  born  again,  born  from  above, 
brought  into  the  law  of  the  Spirit  and  the  kingdom  of  God,  b  abo 
^become  conscious  of  the  heavenly  condition,  and  the  process 
development  may  take  lime  or  be  accomplished  in  some 
marked  event.  The  spirit  of  regeneration  becomes  known  as  the 
jirrt  of  adoption. 
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5.  But  further  there  is  to  be  a  conformity  of  will  and  temper" 
and  dnractcr.     '  Kxeept  ye  be  baptized  '  is*  tllMWCll  by  'except 
)-e  be  converted  and  become  a*  little  children.1 

6.  Lastly,  the  necessary  security  in  action  of  the  above,  tbc 
habitual  anJ  specially  accepted  duties  which  cultivate  and  fulfil 
the  moral  temper  of  children,  also  find  their  representation  in  the 
Divine  teaching.  The  new-born  must  serve  one  another,  ii\  honour 
preferring  one  another. 

Briefly  along  this  special  line  there  arc  these  things: — (i)the 
heavenly  gift  of  the  Son,  (1)  the-  Incarnate  life  within  which  the 
Baptism  in  Jordan  itself  is  a  typical  representation  of  the  dewrn- 
ffffllfag  tO  fulfil  righteousness,  ($)  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism, 
(4)  the  spirit  of  regeneration  and  adoption,  (5)  the  temper  of 
humility,  (6)  the  practice  of  obedience. 

Now  it  is  precisely  upon  these  points,  taken  severally,  that  the 
actual  'schools'  of  religious  thought  arc  supposed  to  lay  stress, 
and  sometimes  almost  exclusive  stress  ;  arc  supposed,  that  is,  by 
those  who  (in  each  case)  stand  outside  them.  The  result  for 
confusion  is  almost  the  same  practically  as  if  the  outside  judgement 
were  in  each  case  just  Each  point  is  seen  as  exalted  not  by 
showing  its  causal  and  necessary  relation  with  the  whole,  but  by 
obliterating  or  disparaging  the  rest  which  go  to  make  up  the  whole. 

(i)  Emphasis  upun  the  first  alone  is  attributed  to  no  definite 
school ;  but  it  is  represented,  nobly  and  well,  by  a  certain  temper 
amongst  us  which  .stands  sufficiently  apart,  and  is  indeed  perhaps 
the  salt  of  our  mental  life.  It  is  the  temper  which  broods  voicc- 
lcssly  upon  the  deep  unnameablc,  or  reports  to  us  its  acquisitions 
of  light  only  in  reverberating  salutations  to  the  Immensities  and 
Infinities,  the  Silences  and  Powers  which  lie  aloft,  below,  beyond 
our  knowledge.  In  devotion,  this,  which  is  indeed  the  one  thing 
needful,  has  sometimes  almost  reached  an  utterance  for  some 
souls — almost  at  any  rate  afforded  a  guidance — in  the  call  to  the 
Divine  Cloud,  to  the  treading  down  of  all  thought  under  the4  veil 
of  forgetting';  or  in  the  more  warmly  breathed  invitation  of 
St.  John  of  the  Cross  to  come  forth  into  the  Dark  Night,  to 
essay  the  Ascent  of  Mount  Carmcl  under  the  stars  or  in  the 
starless  gloom,  This  holy  temper  is  at  home  with  the  prophet 
in  the  deadness  which  was  vision;  it  watches  as  did  Abraham 
when  the  horror  of  darkness  settled  upon  the  accepted  sacrifice 


t.  In  worship  it  offers  its  voice  of  muiic  for  a  clue  to 
unexpressed  ;  in  agnosticism  it  h:u  it>  reverence  and  awful 
yearning.  In  positive  theology  of  a  less  tentative  tone  and  of 
a  less  Inward  and  formless  meditation  it  is  apt  to  pass  into  a 
teaching  which  affects  us  as  being  reversed  in  position,  U  resting 
pon  the  cloud>,  .starting  with  an  immense  series  of  miusterful 
definitions  of  the  infinite  and  indefinable  for  which  we  arc  shown 
no  authority,  and  which  are  proposed  rather  as  the  base  of  new 
structures  of  creed  and  commandment  than  as  the  apex  of 
a  building. 

That  is  the  temper  which   longs  for  the  *  heavenly  things,' 

which  would   in  a  certain   inexpressible   love   and  dependence 

become  aware  of  the  unending  and  always  unspeakable  gift  by 

which  the  Son  becomes  ours  from  the  Bosom  of  the   Eternal 

Father.      It  is  Atuiss  only  if  its  love  for  the  One  is  nourished   by 

icmpt  for  Hi>  manMhtfltiom  ,  if,  as  in  the  agnostic,  reverence 

for  the  Silences  is  allowed  to  disparage  the  words  which  have 

reached  us  thence  ;    if.  in  the  mystic,  the  rapture  of  the  Dark 

Night  b  disturbed  by  thought  of  an  Incarnate  Son  of  Man1; 

if,    in   the  dogmatic,  a  train   of  self-multiplying   definition:    fa 

allowed  to  grow  without  check  received  from  the  historical  life 

Of  Jesus,  or  the  discoverable  needs  of  men.     Briefly  it  is  the 

&tginrtwg  at   this  point,  which  is  only  formally  and  in  idea  a 

starting-point,  which  sets  us  wrong.     Our  safe  course  begins  with 

Jesus,  His   words  r.nd   Himself;   and   from   Him   revealed  passes 

U|  ward  to  the  Father  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  and  down  10 

the  august  institutions  Christ  has  created  and  the  hcnts  and 

lives  He  claims  to  inhabit  and  to  command. 

(iij  The  second  stage  is  that  of  the  Incarnate  life.  Of  thi*  it 
may  be  possible  to  create  a  study  which  refuses  to  follow  the 
actual  developments  of  the  Life  it  regard;  l'ausing  in  the 
naturalistic  study  of  the  actions  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  of  Hb 
character,  judged  as  the  character  of  a  man  among  men,  it 
becomes  fruitless  for  human  society  just  because  of  its  rtfiutl 
t'>  know  that  which  our  Lord  has  Himself  told  us  of  Hi*  pre- 
incarnate  Kfe.    The  stud;  of  jean*  artificially  ficcd  from  all  that 


-  Thia  it  not  the  cm«,  1  n«*d  varcely  •»>-.  *-itn  St.  John  of  th«  Crocs.     H«.  Iile« 
St  Bernard,  i»  one  who  ting*  with  the  Bride  in  tlir  Cuntirl.%  »nd   in  the  dxtkt 
of  uAlutal  solitude  capexU  the  dUeovery  of  Chrbl  the  Divine  1. 
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He   Himself  claimed  of  oneness  with  the   Father,   art&cially 
separated  from  all  that  He  Himself  created  of  social  effort,  my 
enable  us  to  set  up  a  standard  of  conduct  under  the  shelter  <f 
I  i  L-;  name,  but  it  will  not  guide  us  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  as 
He  breaks  the  power  of  sin.     Such  an  isolated  study  perron* 
•ng*  to  no  tine.      If  it  did,  it  mould  pmbably  claim  dirTcrctt 
names  according   to    Uk    accomplishments   and    tastes    which 
nourished  IL     il  would  be  ■  Bible  Christianity '  in  some  circles; 
in  others  it  would  be '  a  thorough-going  historical  reconstrwetioo ' 
of  the  Saviour  freed  from  all  additions  made  by  the  Empirical 
Church.    Its  characteristic  word  might  be  :  *  Theological  dogma* 
mystical  reverie,  arc  alike  unnecessary,  and  sacramental  organiss.- 
tion  mischievous.     The  true  Christian  is  he  who  asks  what  Jesn* 
dfeL' 

iiii)  In  the  third  place  we  have  the  Sacramental  doctrine,  tli^^ 
mind  turned  to  events  in  the  Church  which  extend  to  us  the  liftsB*^^ 
of  Christ.  Along  this  line  comes  all  that  Institutional  Christ  ianrty*--^ 
which  has  already  been  referred  to.    This,  with  its  avenues  ot*^~ 
cither  hand,  is  for  many  the  most  practical  basis  for  Christians^** 
apprehension.     In  the  mystery  of  her  station  as  the  bride  o*~* 


In 

Christ ;  in  the  social  achievement  which  she  continually  wins ;  ;n 
the  great  structureof  wor*hip,dogma,law.of  rite  and  sacrament  and 
guarded  Scripture  and  common  prayer ;  in  her  unbroken  sequence 
ol*  hierarchical  succession  :  the  Church  as  seen  on  earth  with  her 
treasure  of  history  and  her  opportunity  for  the  future  Is  moreover, 
as  we  saw,  full  of  Avenues  to  that  whirh  u  high  and  to  that  which 
is  inward,  and  personal,  and  obscure,  and  of  daily  need.  The 
life  of  God  is  the  known  substance  of  the  Church's  actions ;  Mid 
these  in  their  turn  secure  not  merely  the  fixed  and  finished 
foundation,  but  the  constitutive  and  perpetually  energising  law  of 
personal  faith  and  personal  obedience,  Hut  even  the  ecclesiastical 
temper  may  be  confined  and  made  mechanical.  There  might 
be — those  who  stand  aside  say  there  is— a  4  High  Churchman- 
ship'  which  should  dwell  exclusively  on  the  sacramental  glories 
and  privileges,  while  forgetting  both  the  Divinr  origin  and 
the  personal  development  of  the  gifts  botowed  ;  which  .should 
guard  the  succession  of  a  hierarchy  without  remembrance  of  the 
mission  of  Christ,  and  should  adorn  with  symbolic  reverence  the 
mysteries  of  I  lis  Presence  without  seeking  Him  cither  in  heaven 
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as  He  is  in  men  '  the  hope  of  glory/  Of  such  a  churchman- 
ip  the  word  might  be:  '  History  is  unprofitable  and  prophecy 
iried.  Beware  of  a  merely  subjective  pietism  or  an  exalta- 
of  secular  enterprise:  preserve  the  due  sequence  of  rite 
id  the  integrity  of  authority ;  and  you  shall  be  a  real  Christian 
lUsc  bonded  into  the  real  Church.' 
is  difficult,  at  least  for  the  present  writer,  even  to  imagine 
:h  a  mechanical  churchmanship.  or  to  express  its  imagined  cry 
>ut  using  the  very  words  which  save  it  from  isolation*  It 
soon  into  the  right  institutionalism  which  says 'Dwell  in 
land  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed ' ;  '  we  wait  for  Thy  loving 
indness,  O  God:  in  the  midst  of  Thy  Temple/  And  tkb 
because  the  '  institution '  wc  deal  with  is  itself  living,  not  an 
organisation  but  an  organism,  not  a  corporation  but  a  body. 
We  have  perpetually  to  guard  against  the  substitution  for  it  of 
an  earthly  association  defined  cither  by  the  natural  powers  of 
political  force  and  expediency,  or  by  theories  drawn  from  nobler 
sources  and  relying  upon  nobler  motives,  but  still  not  of  Christ. 
But  wc  shall  ill  serve  the  spirituality  of  the  Church  by  dis- 
tinguishing, so  as  to  distribute,  its  organisation  and  its  inspiration  ; 
by  proposing,  for  example,  to  add  to  the  ministry  of  office  a 
n  in  istty  of  y/vIVuoto.  This  Is  to  condemn  the  office  to  deadncss. 
Whereas  in  the  old  covenant  the  Priest  and  the  Prophet  stood  over 
against  one  another,  in  the  new  their  functions  are  united  and 
arc  shared  by  the  whole  Christian  body;  so  that  the  authority 
b  inspired,  and  inspiration  is  subject  to  authority:  the  spirits 
of  the  prophets  arc  subject  to  the  prophets  in  the  order  of  the 
Church,  because  the  order  is  informed  by  the  Life-giving  Spirit. 

1  he  third  head,  then,  taken  exclusively,  would  be  the  province 
of  a  mechanical  ecclesiastic  ism,  recommending  us  to  avoid  on  the 
one  hand  the  labour  of  criticism,  and  on  the  other  the  maxcA  of 
'morbid  introspection/  so  as  to  rely  simply  upon  a  so-called 
'obedient '  reception  of  the  appointed  ordinances.  It  tends  to  a 
reduction  of  individual  liberty.  '  Put  yourself  in  my  hands  and 
I  will  see  you  safe'  often  represents  its  aspiration,  which  thus  runs 
the  risk  of  robbing  God  of  live  souls  and  making  His  kingdom 
ijtct  by  precisely  the  number  of  automata  manufactured. 
(iv)  The  fourth  head  is  that  of  spiritual  experience.  It  is 
J  in  a  different  sense  from  that  indicated  above. 
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in  isolation,  bui  picciscly  in  dependence  upon  those  things  which 
ir*  cur  thought  precede  it.  It  i*  the  realised  acquisition  in  con- 
piousness  of  that  which  is  substantially  bestowed  in  Sacrament*  ; 
°f  that  which  stands  tost  in  Christ,  the  Christ  of  history  and  the 
Christ  of  prayer;  of  that  which  has  its  ever  new  fountains  in 
ihe  deep  love  of  God.  And  it  leads  on  to  that  which  follows, 
the  Christian  temper,  the  Christian  activities.  Unless  it  dfl 
'tjg  ttreams  from  revealed  truth  and  spreads  them  out  in  social 
Service,  the  inward  devotion  is  insecure  and  may  become  only 
lhr  involved  admiration  of  self. 

But  it  is.  difficult  indeed  to  conceive  an  inwardness  which  should 

be  both  sincere  and  mistaken,     It  i.t  with  thisa.s  it  is  with  ;  Church- 

rr>anship/     The  nature  of  that  which  i3  believed  saves  the  belief 

from  straying.    The  Church  approached  as  a  structure  turn:;  out 

lo  be  a  Heart;  the  prayer  which  is  cultivated  as  an  individual 

:  urc  turns  out  to  be  a  Community.     All  (and  it  is  our  very 

I>lea  which  can  scarcely  be  suppressed  even  in  the  attempt  to 

°Wetch  an  imagined  exclusiveness),  all  is  in  the  inward  fidelity. 

^11  is  \i\  the  honeM  churchmanship,  all  cither  by  way  of  seed  or 

k»y  way  of  flower  or  fruit.     But,  we  may  be  asked,  if  the  whole 

t>rocrv.  !i;ls  to  take  place  in  consciuUaaess  and  in  moral  discipline, 

is  not    the   sacramental    system    gratuitous?       To   those   who 

**iakc  this  objection  from  the  point  of  view  of  Protestantism  it 

•night  be  enough  to  say  that  the  same  objection  lies  against  the 

memory  of  our  Lord's  life.     Of  those  who  take  what  is  called 

ti  broader  ground  it  may  be  asked  in  turn  whether  the  cause  is 

superfluous  because  of  the  indispensable  character  of  the  effect  ? 

And  if  there  is  a  work  for  consciousness,  will  it  not  be  precisely 

the  work  of  knowing  the  causes  since  the  effect  itself  is  an 

intelligence? 

And  again  from  another  quarter  and  in  a  different  interest 

hat  Mjuucis.  like  the  same  question  may  be  put.    For  some  who 
And  the  inward  joy  are  inclined  to  ask  whether  it  is  worth  while 
to  question  the  outward  facts,  since  the  fruit  of  them  is  held.  The 
cr  K  of  course,  that  faith  is  only  faith  if  it  regards  its  object 
true ;  not  true  for  it  but  true  itself,  having  the  antiquity  or 
rather  the  eternity  of  *elf-sufficient  being,  while  it  awaken*  in 
bc'icver  the  security  of  a  personal  reproduction. 

It   is  not   unnatural  if  some  who    dwell    exclusively  on    the 
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secret  experience  of  the  new-born  life  arc  drawn  to  disperse? 
the  sacrament,  the  mystery  of  accomplished  regeneration,  which 
link*  the  experience  of  the  tool  to  Christ.  In  that  experience 
Christ  to  shines  out  that  there  can  be  no  conscious  remembrance 
of  baptism.  In  healthy  si^ht  I  man  is  not  aware  of  hi*  eyes 
Yet  there  is  no  seeing  without  the  eyes,  and,  without  seeing,  th* 
object  does  not  enter  into  apprehension.  The  Divine  Object  o 
fti:Ii  is  the  cause  also  and  River  and  operator  of  organ  arx 
apprehension  alike.  Wc  ace  Him.  we  see  by  Him,  He  sees  in  u* 
And  the  three  realities  are  one.  To  exalt  the  xcing  wc  do  not  dis- 
parage the  eye.  To  care  only  for  the  Incarnate  life  while  neglecting 
all  effort  to  secure  its  connexion  with  ourselves,  might  be  the  tanl 
of  a  merely  antiquarian  9chool.  To  exalt  the  sacrament  to  the 
disparagement  of  personal  experience  of  its  power  is  an  attitvdc 
sometimes  ascribed  to  Churchmen.  To  combine  the  most  earnest 
regard  for  the  affectionate  realisation  of  sonship  with  neglect  of  the 
truth  of  His  recorded  life,  with  some  contempt  of  the  dHinitiora 
of  faith  concerning  Him.  with  some  approach  to  disregard  of  the 
sacraments  He  bestow*  this  is  something  like  the  position  ascribed 
to  Evangelical  believers  by  thoac  who  in  turn  fall  under  then 
perhaps  unjust  condemnation.  There  is  no  need,  in  gratitude  to 
a  procnt  Saviour,  to  think  meanly  of  those  laborious  debates  by 
:h  the  Church  wrought  out  her  treasured  definitions,  or  to  look 
grudgii.t;])'  upon  the  tasks  of  to-day— the  reduction  of  obstacles 
to  faith  in  philosophy  and  science,  the  hard  labour  of  historical 
research,  the  critical  investigation  nf  the  literary  sources  of  out 
knowledge  of  Christ  and  of  His  work  as  external  to  ourselves  K 

1  It  is  precisely  th©  notion  of  develupmcnl  which  ought  to  prevent  as  frees 
discarding  ai  uiicascnUal  iliis  or  that  clement  of  ChrlitUn  life — u  dogma,  m< 
necevary  nr*  rrf  Mlnw^hip  -in  favour,  for  example,  n(  feeling  Strictly  speaking, 
Iha'twnM1  of  Christianity  i»  Christ  and  n  in  God— not  even  in  feelings  wh»ch 
arc  judged  to  be  exhibited  in  common  by  th©  Reformation  and  the  New  Tcataancnt. 
(PflridsWr,  The  fUvuc*  of  CnKanW/y,  'The  New  World,*  Sept.  iSop.) 

But  if  by  caacntial  is  meant  '  ncCcsoary  to  the  integrity  of  development,*  m 
should  remember  thai  leaves  belong  to  the  necessary  form  of  a  plant  aa  weal  as 
root*  or  fruit  ;  that  if  the  root  make*  the  leave*  iprtuit,  the  leaves  make  the  root 
to  swell.  The  seed  by  which  new  individuals  arc  to  be  originated  contains  ft 
itaelf  the  primitive  leaven  in  actual  form,  and  their  function  of  nourishment  u 
exercised  at  the  very  beginning  of  growth. 

Noerthclcs*.  adventitious  and  unwholesome  growth*  apart,  there  arc  time* 

when  to  pninr  the  growth  is  to  increase  the  crop,  as  well  as  times  when  to  sbeau 

.vei  ■>  to  starve  the  root. 
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(v)  The  fifth  topic  (if  that  word  will  serve)  is  the  topic  of  moral 
character.  It  may  be  conceived  as  the  special  care  of  a  certain 
liberal  teaching  of  which  the  characteristic  word  may  be  some- 
:liirtg  like  this:  *  Not  what  a  man  believes  concerning  the  unseen 
constitutes  hirn  a  Christian,  nor  fa  his  religious  state  defined  by 
the  company  in  which  he  worships  or  by  the  Saciament*  which 
he  receives.  Not  even  certain  affectionate  or  reverent  feelings 
determine  his  position,  and  the  supposed  "  real  events  of  inward 
8fc"  arc  shared  by  all  kinds  of  enthusiasts,  good  and  bad.  A 
"Un's  position  is  defined  by  what  he  if.  It  is  the  character  of 
Jcsra,  judged  by  the  best  standards  of  natural  ethics, — Hir.  mcck- 
ft^ss,  His  truth,  His  right  manliness,  His  unselfishness — these 
institute  the  true  claim  of  the  Master,  and  it  is  the  reproduction 
°f  these  which  constitutes  the  true  disciple.* 

Nothing  could  be  truer  as  the  matter  stands  in  fact,  precisely 
because  in  fact  right  conduct  is  only  reached  in  this  discipleship. 
**Ut  the  idea  i*  false  if  it  is  intended  to  discard  as  unimportant 
koth  right  belief  and  true  incorporation.  It  is  as  if  a  man  should 
**y ;  The  fruit  alone  makes  the  vine.  That  is  true  enough  in  fact, 
**Ut  precisely  because  you  cannot  gather  grapes  from  thorns — and 
fOr  the  Mmc  rca.-on  it  is  capable  of  a  false  meaning.  In  mora!.- 
u'fc  sometimes  infer  the  unimportance  of  the  root  from  the  very 
solidity  of  the  results  which  show  it  to  be  indispensable. 

It  is  impossible  indeed  to  express  with  sufficient  strength  the 

***  nctity  of  ■  works,'  the  actual  reproduction  of  the  divine  life  and 

**e  divine  presence  which  belongs  to  virtue  alone.    William  Law 


* 


**s  gone  far  to  teach  us  the  substantially  divine  character  of  all 


*» 


^aodncss.     But  in  course  of  use  the  strictest  words  of  identifica- 


Kin  arc  dissolved  into  metaphor,  with  the  result  that  instead  of 


Allies  being  lifted  up  Into  divinity — goodness  being  ascribed  to 
^^od  only  and  its  exhibition  in  man  identified  with  God's  presence 
^■^-the  divine  original  mysteries  arc  lowered  to  be  poetic  ways  of 
presenting  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  independent  goodness. 

The  SppbatiOB  of  notions  of  development  to  widely  and  ihc  Church  boa  been 
t>  some  tenons  extent  confined  by  a  want  of  rlcarnest,  in  a  given  application,  u  to 
^*Vh»ther  «  wm  lh«  development  of  (he  Individual  from  the  embryo,  or  the 
*lcac«aU  of  a  race  with  modification,  which  mi  being  atudJod  by  way  of  analogy. 
f'hylofjcny  and  untujrciiy  have  been  mixed.  They  arc  (o  be  con  circled  and  their 
toeonoo  Uwj  wucht  for ;  but  in  applying  them  by  analojy  to  religion  wc  luvc  too 
often  paaaed  frnm  one  to  thr  cither  without  QOtfCH  and  rwn  without  diiccrmncpf. 

VOL.  III.  A  a 
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!  Christianity  is  the  increase  of  money  spent,  of  numbers  '  got 
sgethcr,'  for  no  particular  end. 

And  yet,  if  only  not  isolated,  it  might  all  be  true.  'Pure 
■eligion  and  undcfilcd  is  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widow  in  their 
affliction.'  Good  works  arc  more  than  a  result,  much  more  than 
a  concomitant,  of  holiness.  They  are  holiness,  God's  presence, 
in  iction. 


In  all  thc.".c  directions  our  task  is  to  resist  by  every  means  the 
separating  tendency ;  to  watch  against  this  more  jealously  than 
against  any  other  evil,  and  at  every  fresh  emergence  of  it  to  show 
the  new  substitute  (as  it  may  be)  for  historical  Christianity,  or  for 
acramental  gTace,  or  for  prayer  or  character  or  service,  its  true 
place  as  a  constitutive  element  (for  so  if  it  has  any  solidity  it  must 
be)  in  thr  one  reality  of  life.  It  is  the  Bible,  and  especially  the 
New  Testament,  and  herein  above  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  which 
aiuM  show  us  this  unity. 

I  have  laboured  at  too  great  a  length  a  connexion  or  series 
*hich  is  obvious  enough  and  obtains  full  recognition  in  a  thousand 
mission  sermons  outside  of  controversy.  A  word  of  St-  Paul  may 
*«n  to  form  a  clasp  for  our  chain  of  thoughts  so  as  to  make  of 
*hem  a  continuous  circle.  The  great  passage  on  humility  in 
''hilippians  ii,  is  only  one  of  many  in  which  the  apostle  asserts 
ft  J  the  Divinely  mysterious  root,  and  (2)  the  consequences  in  duty, 
^a  true  ecclesiastical  position.  It  is  especially  important  for  our 
Present  purpose  as  connecting  our  last  link,  the  link  of  action, 
^trtctly  with  our  first.  We  are  to  cherish  a  humble  temper  and 
*  life  of  service  free  from  faction  and  vainglory  because  thus  wc 
'hare  the  Mind  of  Christ ;  wc  think  and  feci  with  Him.  Here  in 
fcOodness  is  the  mind  which  was  His  before  His  Incarnation,  and 
fchich  within  the  life  of  glory  was  the  motive  of  His  mysterious  self- 
iroptying  by  the  addition  of  our  poverty  to  His  unchanging  fullness, 
he  motive  of  His  humility  and  HU  obedience  unto  death.  Our 
ommunity  with  Christ  is  shown  to  be  precisely  in  the  self-empty- 
ng.  and  this  was  also  His  mind  in  full  community  with  the  Father. 
The  last,  and  as  it  seemed  the  lowest  link,  the  prosaic  version 
T spiritual  position  in  true  character,  and  true  character  in  faithful 
onduct.  proves  to  be  the  link  not  of  approach  but  of  arrival. 

tin  character  and  in  conduct,  is  actual  coincidence  or 
Aa  a 
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unity  with  tint  DiWoc  secret  which  was  the  first  source  of  al! 
scries.    Our  links  form  a  circle;  or  perhaps  a  pentagon1, 
there  are  real  angles,  real  distinction  and  transition  between 
two  stages:  and  yet  by  virtue  of  the  angles  of  distinction, 

f  of  a  necessary  figure  is  preened ;  each  part  b 
indispensable,  and  the  last  to  be  produced  brings  us  to 
which  waa  the  starting-point.  If  belief  is  the  sight  of  God. 
sacraments  the  bond  to  God,  and  prayer  the  sense  of  God,  tha 
character  is  conformity  to  God  and  conduct  is  union  with  Hia, 
for  this  is  love  in  action  and  God  who  is  pure  Act  is  pure  Lo»e 

Such  considerations  may  not  be  useless  for  an  object  whkas 
theologically  and  scientifically  desirable,  even  though  they  «? 
serve  another  purpose.  The  purpose  I  moan  is  that  of  persuadfaf 
good  churchmen  not  to  be  wholly  ofToidcd  when  they  max 
saxramenul  terms  roughly  applied — as,  for  example,  when  etc- 
version  is  wrongly  but  by  a  natural  mistake  called  '  regencratkn 
We  who  arc  born  again  yet  have  not  constantly  walked  in  the 
Spirit,  and  ruled  by  the  flesh  we  tail  to  see  the  kingdom.  Whs 
by  a  rcassertion  of  the  Spirit's  power  the  old  gift  becomes  opentrrt 
in  a  man,  and  an  abundant  entrance  is  ministered  for  him  iftto 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  it  is  little  wonder  if  tn  the 
fresh  outburst  of  the  joy  of  sonship  he  describes  hinuejf  flScc 
Origen)  as  one  new-born  that  day  of  God.  Let  those  who 
rightly  hold  fast  to  the  secure  and  unique  beginning  of  each 
man's  salvation  consider  that  the  unknown  and  unexamined  gift 
of  a  new  life,  substantially  bestowed  in  Baptism,  b  developed  irtn 
explicit  consciousness  by  an  inward  reproduction  of  its  rxsrntul 
foundations  in  personal  experience  of  weakness  and  strength,  in 
knowing  that  emptiness  of  the  creature  which  is  filled,  as  it  can 
only  be  filled,  by  an  infinite  Gift. 

P.   N.   WACGCTT. 


z. 


1  FenUgca,  BK  hexagon  ;  tcciuse  ov  sixth  bead,  which,  tony  Ui* 
though  tt  txkat  im  practically  the  whole  exhibition  of  life,  remains  tor  the  puipoari 
r.t«y*#m  snd  ui*i  a  anhwidury  part  of  th*  fifth  hr»«1p  thr  fc*ad  nl  m«ih.  V«t  thd 
subaWWry  secUoa  nun  t»c  followed  to  history  throe**  ill  the  varied  rnvrpn*  t  by 
which  the  Church  lia*  endeavoured— with  txryuig  dirertoaa  of  rial  IT  Dad 
tg|*mlpn  for  her  inward  brooding  acceptance  of  spiritual  truth  ;  tfac  tunoint 
<nt«i>rucc  of  martyrdom,  and  church  planting,  and  creed  fermaUoa  mod  meaaatic 
rule  ;  ♦#  miaticra  and  crusade  and  symbolic  ceremony  and  canon  taw  ,  ofachcol- 
throlc^ry  and  plaatic  art.  It  roust  b«  followed,  in  practical  •nd*aro«r,  ta  lb*  rt*l 
attempting  of  our  modern  duties— the  Christian iairif  of  aortal  actnfcr  a*  aamr,  aa-J 
die  msintcnaace  abroad  of  wide  territorial  movesucnta  of  CYaaxcJbacioa. 


HE  JEWISH  ANTECEDENTS  OF  THE 
EUCHARIST1. 

Tut  importance  of  Jewish  Archaeology  for  the  study  of 
Christian  origins  seems  to  have  been  strangely  overlooked  in 
lomr  recent  critical  discussions  of  New  Testament  problems,  and 
more  especially  in  some  of  those  which  deal  with  the  complicated 
questions  raised  by  the  analysis  of  the  Gospels.  In  his  preface 
*>  the  third  edition  of  the  late  Dr.  Edcrsheirn's  History  of  tht 
ish  Nation  (published  1896)  Frof.  Sanday  laments  that  the 
brilliant  group  of  Jewish-Christian  scholars,  represented  by 
Edcriheim  and  his  contemporaries  Franz  Dclitzsch2,  Ferdinand 
webcr,  Hiesenthal,  and  Caspar:,  has  left  few  successors. 

Prof.  Schcchtcr,  too,  in  a  lecture  delivered  in   London  some 

liree  years  ago  at  University  College,  deplored  the  neglect  of 

Rabbinical  studies  in  England,  and  invited  Christian  scholars  to 

tntcr  this  field*.     Happily  we  have  still  among  us  Dr.  Charles 

Tayloi.  of  Cambridge,  while  among  foicign  scholars  the  names 

of  Strack  and  Dalman  at  once  occur  in  this  connexion.     But  it 

remains   unfortunately  true  that    there    is  a  deplorable  lack  of 

representatives  of  Jewish  scholarship  among  Christian  scholars. 

As  a  consequence  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  not  adequately 

recognised  throughout  the  ranks  of  the  whole   body  of  New 

Testament  students,  at  any  rate  in  England.     And  till  Jewish 

scholarship  has  a  larger  voice  in  the  counsels  of  criticism,  critic.il 

results  must  necessarily,  it  would  seem,  be  one-sided  and  tentative 

to  a  degTep  that  b  really  unnecessary.     Perhaps  some  impmvrmcnt 

will  take  place  when  the  English  translation  of  the  first  iustalment 

of  Dr.   Oalinan's  great  work,  DU   Wortt  Jesut  appears.    Till, 

■  A  paper  read  Mor«  the  Society  of  Historic*!  Thcolopy,  Oxford,  M»y  >$,  i$or . 

*  Dditxsch  wit  not,  however,  of  Jewish  descent,  u  ii  often  erroneously  stated. 

•  Tbc  lecture  h*»  appeared,  under  »!»<•  title  Somt  Rnot/imt t'amileh  to  Iht  Niw 
Tmftimmt,  in  the  JtivisM  Quttittty  AVtim,  kfl  415  ft.  1  April,  1900),  and  was  repro* 
due  4  4  recently  in  ifc<  ■'{&***/  (May,  '961)- 
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however,  a  larger  number  of  New  Testament  scholars  oonseaba 
five  much  closer  attention  to  the  relevant  Jewish  insthoticoal  u* 
religious  history  than  has  been  the  case  within  recent  vears.it 
man  resign  ourselves  to  inconclusive  and  unconvincing  crnot 
results. 

On  what  Pro£  Schcchtcr  has  called  its  '  halakbic  '  or  legal  asi 
institutional  side  the  New  Testament  offers  no  more  fatrfranif 
and  at  the  same  time  complex  problem  than  thr  question  of  tk 
real  relation  between  the  Christian  Eucharist  and  the  Jews* 
Passover.  Was  the  last  Supper  a  Passover  ?  If  not,  what  aecaut 
are  we  to  give  of  the  paschal  features  that  undoubtedly  exi£  it 
some  of  the  New  Testament  accounts  of  the  institution  of  tin 

When  such  an  authority  as  Prof.  Saoday,  after  a  full  review d 
the  evidence  and  of  recent  theories  on  the  subject,  is  obliged  to 
confess  that  'as  the  question   at   present    stands  sre  can  oafr 
acknowledge  our  ignorance  V  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  ttntfB* 
that  I  can  give  an  answer  which  will  solve  all  difficulties    tt 
there  is  one  possibility  which  has  been  overlooked  in  all  cSsaa- 
sions  of  the  subject  that  I  have  seen,  and  which  I  venture  to  p* 
forward  In  the  hope  that  it  will  he  deemed  at    least  worthy  of 
consideration  by  those  who  have  a  right  to  prooouncc  judgeraest. 
If  in  my  presentment  of  the  hypothesis  I  traverse    some  weft- 
known  ground,  this  will.  I  hope,  be  pardoned  in  the  interests 
lucid  statement. 


(1)  First,  then,  was  the  Last  Suffer  m  Peus&vtr  ?  At  first 
sight  the  Synoptic  accounts  appear  imperatively  to  demand  the 
identification.  We  are  expressly  told  (Marc,  xiv  la)  that  on 
•the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when  they  sacrificed  it* 
Passover,'  the  disciples  inquired  where  the  Passover  vrac  to  be 
eaten.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal  lamb  took  place  on  the 
afternoon  of  Nisan  14.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  which  from 
sunset  onwards  would  according  to  Jewish  reckoning  be  counted 
as  the  beginning  of  Nisan  15,  it  is  implied  in  the  Synoptic 
accounts  that  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten,  and  so  would  coincide 
with  the  Jewish  Paschal  meal.  Ttel  the  Crucifixion  must  have 
taken  place  the  following  day,  viz.  on  the  afternoon  of  Nisan  15. 


1  An.  •  Jem  Chrat '  to  H&ttirf**  Ehrt.  fiOA,  u  p.  f^  b. 
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the  Fourth  Gospel,  however,  the  Crucifixion  is  clearly  rcpic- 
tcd  to  have  taken  place  on  the  afternoon  of  Nisan  14.  when  the 
lambs  were  sacrificed  (cf.  Jo.  xiii  1,  xviii  2S,  xix  14.  31J- 
ording  to  this  representation  the  Ultt  .Supper  must  have  been 
a  whole  day  before  the  regular  Jewish  Passover.  However 
laincd,  there  is  here  a  direct  conflict  of  evidence,  and  the 
ion  arises,  which  account  has  Internal  probability  In  its 
ur?  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  a  number  of  considerations 
verge  in  favour  of  the  Juhamiiue  narrative. 
(a)  The  evidence  of  the  Synoptic  accounts  Ls  self-contradict*  ry. 
the  veteran  Dr.  Chwolson— the  last  of  the  band  of  Jewish 
ristian  scholars  left  to  us— has  pointed  out  in  his  monograph 
Utzte  Passahmakl  Christt  ttrtd  der  Tag  seines  Todcs  ',  the 
rcssion  nivon  ir6  prKl  DP  i.e.  The  first  day  of  unleavened  bread 
always  been  understood  by  Jewish  writers — both  ancient  and 
crn — to  refer  to  Nisan  15  not  14.  On  the  other  hand  the 
er  lamb  was  sacrificed  on  Nisan  14.  Consequently  the 
on  'On  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  wkfl 
i/eed  f/te  Passover'  involves  a  contradiction  in  terms.  This 
ment  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  decisive  In  other 
ts  also  the  Synoptic  accounts  are  inconsistent  with  them- 
rtves  and  irreconcilable  with  Jewish  usages,  if  the  time  of  the 
Supper  is  made  to  synchronize  with  that  of  the  Jewish 
1  meal. 
{b\  There  is  further  the  significant  omission  in  all  the  accounts 
of  any  mention  of  the  Paschal  Lamb.  If  the  sequence  of  events 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  correct,  Christ  was  Himself  the  Paschal 
Lamb;  and  this  representation  is  confirmed  by  the  language  of 
<t    Paid  (1  Cor.  v  7),  'Christ  our  Passover  has  been  sacrificed.' 

\e)  In  all  the  accounts  it  is  noticeable  that  one  Cup  only  is 
mentioned  which  was  partaken  of  by  ali\  whereasat  the  Passover 
x  special  point  is  made  of  each  man  having  his  own  Cup  to  drink 
from.  ThU  is  a  point  which  is  often  overlooked,  and  to  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  return. 

(if)  lastly  there  is  the  discrepancy  between  the  Lucan  account 
d  that  in  the  other  Synoptists,  which   must    be  reserved  for 
falter  discussion  below. 

We  may  safely  assume,  then,  that  the  Last  Supper  was  ccle- 


p.  j. 
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tatted  on  the  night  of  Nisan  14*  that  is,  tbc  night  before  tbc    ' 
Jewish  Passover;  and  that  h  is  not  to  be  identified  with  tbc    I 
Paschal  meal  of  the  Jews— for  the  theory  that  it  was  an  amtkifi' 
tory  celebration  of  the  Passover  will  not  bear  examination. 

(%)  Can  tt,  tfun,  bt  connected  untk  any  ttktr  Jrwisk  C*r*mj*i*i 
obstrvan**  t  I  believe  the  answer  to  this  question  to  be  k  the 
aftrtnatrve,  and  the  Jewish  ceremony  in  question  to  be  the  woddy 
KvU&sh 

The  ceremony  of  Kiddush,  or  weekly  Sanctincatkm  of  the 
Sabbath,  b  an  ancient  Rabbinical  observance,  whkh  undoubted]/ 
goes  back  to  prc-ChrLaian  times.  This  is  proved  by  the  race 
that  the  order  of  tbc  first  two  blessings— that  over  the  wine,  as  J 
that  over  the  Day— was  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  schools 
of  Hillcl  and  Shammai,  100  years  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  '.  The  traditional  way  of  explaining  the  Mosaic  com- 
mand (Ex.  xx  8)  Remtmbtr  the  SatkaSk  Day  to  ttep  it  aa> 
(tr  yb)  was,  according  to  the  Talmud,  Rtnttmber  it  over  tki 
xvin*  (pr6s  vror  Peuxkiut  107  a).  Hence,  of  course,  its  spccitl 
name  of  V+Q  or  Dta  fcVnp  i.e.  Santtifuation  or  Sanchfitaticn  of  tki 
Day.  This  ancient  ceremony  is  still  largely  observed  in  the 
Jewish  Home,  with  much  of  its  pristine  simplicity.  It  U  event: 
a  Home -observance,  and  according  to  the  dicta  of  the  Rabbiscan 
only  be  properly  celebrated  in  conjunction  with, and  as  a  prelude 
to,  the  Sabbath  Evening  meal. 

Before  sunset  and  darkness  on  Friday  the  Jewish  wife  lights  in 
the  dining-room  extra  candles  or  a  special  lamp  in  honour  of  the 
Sabbath,  pronouncing  over  them  as  she  doc:;  so  the  appropriate 
benediction.  On  the  return  of  the  father  with  hi*  sons  from  the 
synagogue  service  (for  the  women  rarely  attend  synagogue  on 
iy  night)  they  find  the  table  prepared,  spread  with  a  clean 
tablc-duth,  jikI  at  die  head,  where  the  father  sits,  two  loaves  of 
bread — which  arc  usually  specially  baked  for  the  occaaiun  in 
memory  (so  it  is  explained)  of  the  double  portion  of  manna  which 
gathered  on  Fridays.  These  arc  covered  with  a  napkin- 
Near  them  stands  an  empty  cup,  and  close  to  this  a  jug  or  bottle 
of  wine  to  fill  it.     After  chanting  the  praise;  of  a  virtuous  wife 

1  Cf.  in  the  Miihnn  BmlktUk,  ch,  8,  f  c  (-  Surcnhunuf  I  g$),  Ut  ihc  we«k2y 
KuMinh  ;  ftnJ  for  the  Kiddusli  vt  Pusiovct,  PtmScJilm,  ch.  io,  9  s  C-  Sureflhusiu* 
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from  Proverbs  xxxi  tlK  husband  begins  the   Kuld&sh  proper. 
"Hiis  is  prefaced  by  the  verse*  in  Genesis  relating  the  work  of 
Creation  on  the  sixth  and  the  Rest  on  the  seventh  day.     Then 
'*  fills  the  cup,  and  holding  it  up  proceeds: — 

'Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  (JofVtfM, 
Ctator  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine.     Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our 
Cod,   King  of  the   Universe,  who  hast  sanctified   us   by   thy 
commandments,  and  wast  pleased  with  us,  and  hast  given  us 
for  a  heritage,  in  love  and  favour,  thy  holy  Sabbath,  a  memorial 
°f  the   work    of  Creation.      For   it    precedes  all    thy   holy   con- 
vocations. '"  memory  of  the  going  forth    from    Egypt,      For 
l^u  hast  chosen  us,  and  hast  hallowed  us  above  all  nations, 
^d    hast   given  us,  in  love  and  favour,  thy  holy  Sabbath  for 
*    heritage.      Blessed  art    thou,   O    Lord,   who    hallowed    the 
$*bbathV 

The  father  then  drinks  from  the  Cup,  hands  it  to  his  wife,  and 

^*e  to  the  children  and  others  at  the  table,  all  drinking  from 

u-     Then  follows  the   ceremony  of  washing   the   handc     The 

*M*bond  thereupon  utters  the  benediction  for  bread : — '  Blessed 

**t  thoo,  O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  bringest 

*5ith  bread   from  the  earth/  and   he  proceeds   to   cut   one   loaf, 

^*king  a  piece  for  himself  and  distributing  pieces  to  the  otl; 

•M  wine  is  not  at  hand,  the  washing  of  hands  takes  place  first,  and 

^hc  benediction  over  bread  is  substituted  for  that  over  wine,  the 

\>rcad   being   cut  and   distributed   at  once.     Then   follows  the 

Sabbath  meal. 

Kidd&sh,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  Sabbath.  The  great 
festivals  are  preceded  in  exactly  the  same  way  by  a  solemn 
'Sanctification.'  Thus  there  is  a  Kiddfisk  for  Passover,  Pentecost 
(Feait  of  Weeks),  Tabernacles,  the  Eighth  Day  of  Solemn 
Assembly,  &c.  The  ceremony  is  substantially  the  same  in  all 
cue*  wine  being  used  and  a  festive  meal  following,  only  the 
blessings  being  varied  to  suit  the  special  character  of  the  day. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  first  of  the  four  Passover  Cups  is 
the  Cup  of  the  Kiddush  for  Passover. 

The  remarkable  points  of  contact  between  this  ceremony  and 
the  Christian  Sacrament  arc  at  once  apparent.   Perhaps  the  most 

1  Foe  the  cnJer  of  •crvtae,  *%  now  uaed,  if.  Slngvr.  Anthoriztd  Daily  Prayer  Book 
(Hebrew  and  fcnf  Usti  .  p    1 :  *    publfetied  by  Eyre  and  Spottlswoode). 
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striking  is  the  distribution  of  the  tM  Cup.  Another  noticeable 
point  b  the  order  in  which  the  constituent  parts  of  the  ccrctDoay 
are  arranged,  viz.  — 

(i)  The  Cup,  (n)  The  nothing  of  hands  (for  which,  as 
Edcrsheim '  has  suggested,  it  is  not  improbable  that  our  Lord 
deliberately  substituted  the  feet-washing  described  in  Jo,  xiii). 
(iii)    The  distribution  of  the  bread.  Now  this  order— first 

the  Cup,  and  then  the  Bread— is  significant.     It  agrees  with  tie 
Lucan  account  (Luc.  xxii  ia-2C),  where,  as  is  now  generally 
agreed,  only  one  Cup  (according  to  the  true  text)  is  mentioned, 
and  this  comes  first*.     Further,  St.  Paul  twice  mentions  the  Cq> 
first  (1  Cor.  x  16,  11).     ft  is  true  that  in  the  former  of  these 
passages  the  cxpremion  used  is  *  Cup  of  blessing '  (rb  vot^kot  njl 
tftusyfe*]  wliicli  apparently  exactly  corresponds  to  the  third  o* 
the  Passover  Cups,  the  technical  name  of  this  being  'The  Cwp 
of  blessing '  (rona  he  do).    But  the  coincidence  is,  I  believe* 
merely  verbal.     The  full  designation  of  the  third  Paschal  Cup  i* 
p!Cn  rc-C  hr  DO  i.  c.  Tkt  Cup  of  BUssing  over  must.     '  Blessing ' 
in  this  expression  qualities  not  the  Cup, but  'over  meat";  whereas 
in  the  Pauline  phrase  'Cup  of  Blessing  '  =  the  consecrated  or 
blessed  Cup;  'for,'  as  Grimm  in  Thayer  remarks  V  that  this  is 
the  meaning  is  evident  from  the  explanatory  adjunct  b  wvkoytf^p' 
—The  Cup  of  Blessing  which  toe  bless.     There*   is  therefore   no 
difficulty  in  identifying  the  dtp  of  Blessing  in  this  passage  with 
the  Kiddush  Cup. 

A  more  serious  difficulty  remains,  however,  with  regard  to  the 
detailed  account  of  the  Institution  given  in  :  Cor.  xi  ij;  -s. 
the  passage  beginning  ■  For  1  received  of  the  Lord  that  which 
also  I  delivered  unto  you,  how  that  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  night 
in  which  he  was  betrayed,  took  bread/  &c.  Here  the  usual 
order  is  followed,  and  paschal  features  are  more  marked.  On 
further  examination  of  this  passage,  however,  the  stereotyped 
character  of  the  language — so  unlike  St.  Pauls  usual  manner — 
appeared  very  striking,  and  suggested  the  conclusion  that  it  b  in 
effect  a  citation  by  St.  Paul  of  a  liturgical  formula  already  current 

1  Jttui  tkt  Mtuiah,  ii  497. 

*  The  textual  phenomena  of  this  pjuuugc  are  fully  Kl  forth  bf  Prof.  Sasdajr  i* 
ibe  article  cited  above  (Hasting*  D.  D.  vol.  ii)  p.  636. 
1  LtiuoH  o/M*  A!rw  Ttifaitinf,  t.v.  ivkoyk. 
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when  he  wrote1.     On  thia  hypothesis  the  discordance  bet'. 
St.  Luke  .and  St.  Paul  disappears. 

One  other  venerable  authority  agrees  with  ihe  Lucan  account 
in  placing  the  Cup  before  the  Bread — and  this  is,  perhaps 
most  striking  corroboration — I  mean  the  Didackt*.    The  parage 
in  question  is  so  remarkable  thai  it  is  worth  while  tu  transcribe  it 
in  full ;  I  quote  from  Dr.  Taylor's  translation  J : — 

'  And  as  touching  the  feast  of  Thanksgiving  [Eucharist],  thus 
give  ye  thanks; 

4  First,  concerning  the  Cup,  Wc  thank  thec,  0  our  Father,  for 
the  holy  vine  of  David  thy  child,  which  thou  hast  made  known 
to  us  by  thy  child  Jesus-     Thine  be  the  glory  for  ever. 

*  And  concerning  the  broken  bread,  We  thank  thee,  O  our 
Father,  for  the  life  and  knowledge  which  thou  hast  made  known 
to  us  by  thy  child  Jesus.     Thine  be  the  glory  for  ever. 

4  As  this  broken  bread  was  once  scattered  in  grains  upon  the 
mountains,  and  being  gathered  together  became  one ;  so  let  thy 
church  be  gathered  together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  unto 
thy  kingdom.  For  thine  is  the  glory  and  the  power  through 
Jesus  Christ  for  ever.1 

1  venture  to  suggest,  then,  that  the  real  Jewish  antecedent  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  the  weekly  Kidd&sk,  Wc  may  suppose 
that  the  Kidddsk  was  often  celebrated  by  our  Lord  before  His 
Death  with  His  Disciple*.  The  evidence  of  Acts  xx  y  ('  upon 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  they  were  gathered  together  tobreak 
bread  ')  suggests  that  a  wetkly  Kucha rist  was  the  common  custom 
nf  the  primitive  Church,  at  any  rate  outside  Jerusalem  :  and  in  this 
it  is  not  difficult  to  sec  a  reflexion  of  our  1  .ord\  earliest  and  normal 
practice.  At  the  same  time  wc  must  suppose  that  the  celebration 
of  Kiddush,  under  the  influence  of  the  high  spiritual  ideas  with 
which  it  was  infused,  gradually  emancipated  itself  from  its  formal 
connexion  with  the  weekly  sabbath.     For  the  idea  of  a  spiritual 


1  For  further  diacusatcm  of  ihe  order  of  the  Bread  and  Cup  given  in  thK  pataage, 
«te  below,  p.  36$  f  I  had  at  one  time  thought  the  pwaugc  might  even  be  an  inter- 
polation, a  theory  held  alio,  I  And,  by  Stnutman  (see  J.  M.  S.  Baljon,  Afomm 
Tntammtmn  Crtuct,  Groningac,  189*,  md  he.)  ;  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
accovst  for  the  absence  of  any  trace  of  diatuibance  in  the  MSS,  and  the  -.few 
expressed  in  the  teat  appear*  to  me  on  all  ground*  more  satisfactory. 

»  Chap,  Is. 

'  7a*  Ttarking  t>/ tbt  Tm*tvt  AffifUi,  p.  118  1. 
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sabbath,  a*  the  sabbath  which  is  binding  on  Christians,  which  j 
reflected  in  the  second  of  the  so-called  Aeyta  'Inov. '  Except  yi 
keep  the  sabbath,  ye  shall  not  ace  the  Father/  and  in  the  earliest 
post -apostolic  literature,  doubtless  goes  back  to  the  personal  teach- 
ing of  Chrvst.  The  spiritual  sabbath — Lfe  the  sabbath-rest  from  wo 
attained  by  leading  the  new  life — was  not  a  matter  of  one  day  in 
seven,  but  of  every  day.     The  Christian  Kidd&th  might  thus 
become  a  matter   of  frequent  celebration.     According  to  this 
view  it  must  be  conceived  ax  a  spiritualization  af  the  old  Jewish 
ceremony,  vshich  was  thus  made  the  vehicle  of  higher  and  deeper 
teaching  by  our  Lord.     Its  frequent  celebration  constituted  at 
once  a   parable,  a  bond,  and  a  pledge  of  union  between  the 
Master  and   His  followers,  endeared   more  and  more  H  time 
went  on  by  the  tendcrest  recollections  and  associations,  until  it 
culminated  in  the  last  great  celebration  before  the  Death,    is 
it  fanciful  to  sec  in  the  great  discourse  on  the  True  Vine,  given 
in  St.  John  xv,  a  summary  of  the  Saviour's  teaching  for  which 
the  earlier  celebrations  of  this  simple  Rite  load  at  once  furnished 
the  occasion  and  prepared  the  way? 

There  is  some  support  in  the  Gospels  for  thinking  that  such 
celebrations  would  have  been  frequent.  Thus  in  the  journey  to 
Kmmaus  the  two  disciples  recognise  the  Lord  in  'the  breaking 
of  bread.'  Though  they  had  uot  been  present  at  the  LastSuppci. 
yet  they  understood  the  act.  There  is  also  the  discourse  in 
St.  John  vi,  which  (especially  such  verses  as  v,  53 '  Except  yc  cat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have  no  life 
in  yourselves')  seems  to  imply  earlier  cucharistic  teaching.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Arthur  Wright  remarks  \  *  if  we  understand  the 
Eucharist  as  originally  a  covenant  of  personal  allegiance,  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  it  was  frequently  celebrated  during  our 
Lord's  ministry.'  If  the '  breaking  of  bread  '  at  home,  mentioned 
in  Act*  ii  46,  was  of  daily  occurrence,  another  corroboration 
would  seem  to  be  furnished  for  the  frequency  of  the  earlier 
celebrations.  The  earlier  makes  the  later  usage  at  once  natural 
nnd  intelligible,  and  explains  the  double  practice  of  rfai/j'cucharists 
within  the  great  central  church  of  Jerusalem,  coexisting  with 
weekly  celebrations  elsewhere. 

At  this  point  it  should,  perhaps,  be  noted  that  according  to  the 

1   AVr*    TftMmoU  Prx>hltm»,   \ 
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:w  here  advocated,  the  Institution  took  place  at  tire  beginning 
lot  the  end — of  the  meal. 


; 


It 

Jim  how,  it  will  be  asked,  aie  the  other  Synoptic  accounts  and 
account  in  1  Corinthians  xi  to  be  explained?  Here  we  have 
order  of  the  elements  reversed — first  the  bread,  and  then  the 
cup — while  the  narrative  has  received  a  Paschal  setting.  The 
paschal  features  are  pronounced,  even  in  the  Corinthian  epNtle. 
Scni'-  yrc-at  infiiif-no'  must  have  Operated  to  piodm  tfaeB 
phenomena.     What  was  it  ? 

The  answer  is,  I  think,  that  the  paschal  Features  must  have 
been  developed  very  early  under  the  influence  of  the  symbolism 
of  the  Passion.  Christ  being  the  Christian's  true  paschal  Iamb 
(1  Cor.  v7),the  memorial  of  the  Last  Supper  naturally  developed 
into  the  Christian  Haggada— the  'showing'  (A.V.)  or  '  proclaim- 
ing' (R.V.)  of  the  Lord's  death  til!  He  come  (1  Cor.  xi  261). 
This  development,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  assisted  by  and 
partially  coincided  with  the  liturgical  development,  which  ulti- 
mately Issued  in  the  severance  of  the  Sacrament  from  the  com- 
mon meal.  Practically  the  common  meal  of  this  earliest  form  of 
the  Eucharist  is  identical  with  the  ogafic.  What  part  in  the 
evolutionary  process  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  latter? 

On  the  subject  of  the  place  of  the  agape  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Eucharist  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  certain 
conclusion,  owing  to  the  obscurity  with  which  it  U  surrounded. 
The  following  suggestions  are  only  put  forward  tentatively,  and 
with  some  misgiving. 

The  agape  seems  to  have  existed  in  two  forms  In  the  early 
Church,  viz.  (a)  a  native  Jewish,  and  (A)  a  later  Oraecised  form* 

I  conjecture  that  the  ordinary  meal  which  followed  Kiddiisk 
became  the  earliest  form  of  the  common  meal  in  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem.  In  this  case  the  Eucharist  must  hBVft/mwU  the 
common  meal.  But  gradually  this  common  meal  became  charged 
with  Passover  associations  under  the  influences  explained  above. 

1  The  Greek  word  in  1  Cor.  xi  36  I*  wnrtif^tKXnv  =  Heb.  TJil, '  to  narrate,  tell,' 
whence  rHJTI,  MafgtMi,  '  Uic  telling/  Che  technical  name  of  the  Jewish  boroc- 
•crvice  for  the  first  iwu  nighu  of  P«*cvcr ,  '  which  consists  mainly  of  a  tilling  of 
Uk  story  of  the  Exodus/ 
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through  thy  child. ...  If  any  is  holy,  let  him  come  ,  if  any  is  not, 
lei  him  repent.  Maranatha.    Amen.' 

As  I  understand  this,  chap,  ix  refers  to  the  actual  communion, 
tvhUh  u  followed  by  tiie  common  meat,  or  agape.  The  latter,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  implied  by  the  words  at  the  beginning  of  ch-  x 
•  And  after  being  filled,'  which  mean  '  after  having  partaken  of  the 
agape  or  common  meal.'  In  other  words  we  have  here  (1)  the 
Communion  proper,  and  {%)  the  common  meal.  The  words 
'  If  any  is  holy,  let  him  come  ;  if  any  is  not,  let  him  repent '  (ch.  x) 
will  In  that  case  have  a  retrospective  force,  covering  the  combined 
celebration  of  Eucharist  and  Agape. 

III. 

It  remains  to  add  a  word  about  the  formula  of  Institution. 
The  words  '  This  is  my  body  '  and  '  This  is  my  blood/  or  '  This 
CUp  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,1  are  guaranteed  as  the 
genuine  words  of  our  Lord  by  the  combined  testimony  of  the 
four  New  Testament  accounts.  They  arc  also  confirmed — and 
this  perhaps  is  the  most  notable  testimony  of  all— by  the  author 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  his  own  striking  way.  It  seems  to  be 
his  manner  tacitly-  and  sometimes  in  a  curiously  indirect  way — 
cither  to  correct  or  to  confirm  by  fuller  explanation  what  is  set 
forth  in  the  First  Three  Gospels.  Thus  instead  of  repeating  the 
formula  of  Institution  he  gives  us  the  Lord's  teaching  which  forms 
its  background  and  explanation.  /  am  the  true  vine  (John  xv)  is 
thr  Johanninc  equivalent  of  This  is  my  blood.  Tndeed  this  great 
discuuise  with  its  context  (John  ch.  xiii  ft".},  as  it  seems  to  the 
present  writer,  represents  a  summary  of  the  Lord's  Eucharisttc 
teaching  which  culminated  in  the  solemn  celebration  of  the  night 
before  the  Death. 

It  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  therefore,  that  the  words  of  Insti- 
tution are  entirely  absent  from  the  Didaehe.  How  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  The  explanation  is,  I  think,  simple.  The  fact  that 
no  account  whatever  of  the  Institution  is  given  in  the  Didaehe 
ought  to  put  us  on  our  guard.  It  is  obviously  implied.  The 
character  of  the-  manual  also  explains  this.  It  is  written  with  a 
view  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  congregation  as  a  whole,  not  of 
[*2  officef&  Hence  the  section  on  the  Eucharist  supplies  merely 
forms  of  thanksgiving  for  the  use  of  the  recipient,  not  a  formula 
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of  con«cratioo  for  the  celebrant.  Further,  as  Dr.  Charles  Tayfe 
has  pointed  out,  iu  '  meagreness '  in  many  details  ■  is  proof  that  At 
Didacht  must  have  been  stipplcmentcd  by  oral  teaching1.' 


IV. 

To  sum  up  the  n  ii:i  point!  briefly.    It  .seems  to  the  prrm 
miter  that  the  true  Jewish  Antecedent  of  tl  Man  F.uchati 

i-  not  the  PsWH,  but  KiddAsh',  that  this  is.  confirmed  b>  the 
negative  testimony  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (that  the  I-av.  Supper 
was  not  a  Passover),  and  positively  by  the  order  of  the  ctcmesn 
in  the  true  text  of  St.  Luke's  account  <ch.  xxii  *),  and  in  St.  Pafs 
indirect  allusions  ;  that  further  strong  confirmation  is  to  be  fptfd 
in  the  Didtxlu,  which  also  supports  the  view  that  the  Kuchvst 
of  alt  preceded  the  common  meal  or  agape  ;  and  that  the 
combined  celebration  became  gradually  assimilated  to  the  Passovo, 
under  the  influence  of  the  symbolism  of  the  Passion. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  venture  to  quote  some  words  d 
1'iif.  Sanaa/*  which  have  an  apposite  application  to  the  poiDti 
that  have  been  discussed.  '  We  arc  reminded/  he  saj 
the  phrase  *A£f  (*aru*Ao#)  «Vov  is  repeatedly  used  of  a 
act  of  our  Lord  independently  of  the  Eucharist  (Marc,  vi  41 
6,  19,  Luc.  xxiv  $0).  We  arc  reminded  also  of  the  maty 
instances  in  which  attention  is  specially  called  to  the  *  blessing  ~ 
(liXvyiw  or  wxojniTTtiff)  of  food  by  our  Lord.  They  are  the 
same  words  which  arc  used  in  connexion  with  the  sacramental 
d  and  the  sacramental  Cup.  There  is  something  in  these 
facts  which  is  not  quite  fully  explained.  Thcrr  ate  lacuna*  is 
our  knowledge  which  we  would  fain  fill  up  if  wc  could  The 
budon  of  the  Kucha-'  mis  to  have  connexions  buifc 

backwards  and  forwards — backwards  with  other  meals  whkh 
our  Lord  ate  together  with  HLs  disciples,  forwards  with  those 
common   meals  which  very  early  came   into  existence   m  the 


-  pot* 

is 


1  7U  7nw*>v  y  "**  Tmh*  A  port*,  p  c y  ;  «  itw  ihr  ttnnmtant  nei 
p.  r,o  f.  of  the  «no  work. 

*  7)*>t**i  St.  Luke  prcaervca  *  reminocence  of  the  mHt«r  au«c  U  tkc  er»W 
given  of  the  tfceoxnts,  hit  account  u  *  whole  pronouncedly  reflects  ike  puckd 
features  uf  thr  other  Srnopeiat*,  In  the  rtc<ii*d  text,  *ko,  a  tiexpmtr  atlcaflk 
h»»  heen  ra*de  to  harmonlte  St.  Lake'*  enter  with  that  of  the  Ann  two  Gospefek 

•  AH.  '  Jtwt  Ointt,'  )Uu6>ry  A  B.  m  63;. 
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Apostolic  Church.  But  the  exact  nature  and  method  of  these 
connexions  our  materials  are  not  sufficient  to  make  clear  to  Ufca 
It  ii  in  the  hope  that  one  such  clue  as  Is  here  desiderated  wilJ  be 
recognised  in  the  venerable  Jewish  ceremony  above  described 
thit  the  present  paper  has  been  written. 

G.  H.  Box. 


Postscript. 

Since  the  above  article  was  written,  Dr.  F.J.  Keating'*  important 

work  Tk*  Agape  and  the  Eucharist  in  the  Early  Church  has  been 

published.     The  relation  of  the  Agape  to  the  Eucharist  is  there 

Nly  discussed.     In  Appendix  I  (pp  165  ff.J  the  question  as  to 

*frcther  the  Eucharist  originally  preceded  nr  followed  the  Ag&pC 

w  dealt  with-     Though  the  writer  inclines  to  Bishop  Light  foot's 

°J>»«ion  that '  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  came,  as  it  naturally 

*ouJd,  at  a  later  stage  in  the  entertainment/  he  admits  tliat  this 

Element  is  lat  variance'  with  St.  Chrysostom's  comment  in 

1  Cor.  Homil.  xxvii,  where  it  is  explicitly  said  that  'when  the 

^Icran  service  {njt  mw&itms)  was  completed,  after  the  communion 

°f    the  mysteries,  they  all  went  to  a  common  entertainment,'  &c. 

On  one  other  point  Dr.  Keating  agrees  with  the  present  writer, 

viz.   m  interpreting  the  expression  in  the  Didacki  (ch.  x)  *  after 

being  filled  '  0-^Tn  r.'i  IpffAijrrftJjxu)  as  =  after  having  partaken  of 

the  Agape  (p.  53). 

G.  H.  B. 


Bb 


THE   GENUINENESS   OF    THE 
SARD  I  CAN    CANONS. 


■-■:". 
Si" 


THE  sudden  appearance  of  the  Sardican  canons  on  the  staged 
events,  at  a  not  unimportant  crisis  of  the  relations  between  the 
Roman  and  the  African  churches,  is  one  of  the  most  family 
problems  of  ancient  church  h  istory.   Apiarlus,  an  A  frican  prestytf 
deposed  by  his  own  bishop,  Urbanus  of  Sicca,  appeals  In  the  yttf 
418  lu  Rome ;  Pope  /Susimus  entertains  the  appeal,  and  orders  h»* 
restoration.     The  Africans,  who  had  some  years  earlier  formally 
discouraged  attempts  on  the  part  of  A  frican  bishops  to  carr*y 
matters  'across  the  sen'  \  question  the  Pope's  authority  in  th*^ 
matter,  and   Apiarius  is  not   reinstated :    whereupon  Zowmu^ 
produces  authority  to  support  his  claim  in  the  shape  of  a  cinor:^* 
which  he  calls  Niccnc.    The  African  bishops,  assembled  in  councif 
to  meet  the  Papal  legates,  are  unable  to  find  either  the  canon  in 
question,  or  a  second  which  Zosimus  had  also  quoted,  in  the  text 
of  the  canons  brought  back  from  Nicaea  by  CacciHan  of  Carthage,      - 
one  of  the  few  Western  prelates  who  had  been    prcsenN  at  the 
great  Council.     Of  the  two  canons  alleged  by  Zcaimus,  the  one 
ordained  that  any  priest  or  deacon  condemned  by  his  own  bishop 
should  have  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  neighbouring   bishops — 
a  provision  more  or  less  identical  in  substance  with  the  fifth 
canon  of  Nicaea.   The  other  contained  similarly  a  right  of  appeal 
for  any  bishop  condemned  by  his  comprovincials :   but  to  this 
there  was  no  parallel  at  all  in  the  Niccnc  canons  as  known  in 
Africa,  for  according  to  the  document  on  which  Zosimus  relied 
it  was  the  sec  of  Rome  which  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
deciding  whether   the   case  should   he   rrhcard,  and    if  so,  who 
exactly  were  to  rehear  it.     In  face  of  this  divergence  of  texts 

1  Council  of  Hippo,  393,  e*n.  xxix  (xxviii)  'ul  epiteopi  trans  man-  tion  pronn- 
•rantur,'  Thin  was  doubtless  aimed  primarily  against  blihop*  going  off  10  push  their 
interest!  at  court. 


- 


African  synod  decided  to  consult  the  principal  churches  of 
ti*  East.  The  answer  of  one  of  them  is  preserved  to  us  in  the 
*k*l*  of  a  revision  of  the  African  (Caccilun'*)  version  of  the 
oaoiLs,  carried  out  by  order  of  Attlcus  of  Constantinople: 
fce  covering  letter  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  is  also  extant,  but  the 
documents  which  he  sent  with  it  arc  supposed  to  have  pedflfad  K 
Anyhow  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  main  result:  the  canons  quoted 
ty  Zosimus  were  not  known  as  Niccne  to  the  Eastern  churches. 

But  if  Zosimus'  quotations  were   certainly  not  Niccne,  what 

were  they  ?    They  belonged  to  a  group  of  canons  which  since  the 

bile  of  Zosimus  or  soon  after  have  been  generally  ascribed— 

bcthcr  rightly  or  wrongly  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 

juire — to  the  Council,  called  as  oecumenical    but   ultimately 

^presenting  only  the  West,  which  met  at  Sardica  in  343*  under 

'■he  presidency  of  Hosius  of  Cordova  and  decreed  the  restoration 

°^  Athiinasius  and  other  Eastern  prelates  who  had  been  ejected 

r°rn  their  .sees  for  their  adhesion  to  the  Nioenc  confession.     Of 

"^  historical  character  of  the  Council  itself  there  is  of  course  no 

*i**c$tion :  but  if  the  twenty  canons  which  pass  under  its  name 

rc=*.lly  belong  to  it,  it  may  well  be  asked  why  so  little  is  heard 

J^    pronouncements  so  important  during  the  eighty  years  which 

^* lowed  the  Council  —why  when  we  do  hear  of  them  it  is  not  as 

_  -trdican  at  all,  but  as  Nicene — or  why  again  the  African  bishops, 

""•^tcad  of  contenting  themselves  with  saying  that  the  canons  were 

^t  Niccne,  did  not  go  on  to  point  out  that  they  were  Sardican. 

"^nd  to  these  reasons  for  hesitation  we  have  to  add  the  reluctance 

^"liirh  historians  who  range  themselves  on  the  negative  side  in  the 

Rr^at  debate  upon  the  claims  of  the  Roman  sec,  which  divide* 

Western  Christendom  so  much  more  effectively  now  than  in  the 

<J;iy.i  of  Zosimus,  will  naturally  feci  at  admitting  that  a  general 

tight  of  appeal  to  Kornc  in  causes  ecclesiastical  was  decreed  in 

full  council,  even  if  not  acted  on,  before  the  middle  of  the  fourth 

ntury*     It  is  small  wonder,  then,  if  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness 


1  l  have  tay*c\C  argued  (in  the  Guardian  newspaper  for  Dec  II,  1895),  thai 
Cyril'*  answer  really  lies  before  us  in  (he  vciy  nuiiiciuua  aciieai  of  Niccne,  Atbaoa- 
1U0,  and  Sardican  documents  which  form  (he  nucleus  of  the  collection  known  as 
that  erf  thr  deacon  Throdotui*,  cod.  Veron.  Ix  ($S). 

*  Ii  b  unacccMary,  1  think,  lo  enter  Into  any  disquisition  on  the  exact  date  of 
the  Sardican  council,  The  year  adopUd  in  the  text  is  at  any  rate  the  earliest 
and  k>  far  Uie  most  favourable  to  tlic  hypothesis  I  am  hoping  to  disprove. 

h  b  a 
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of  these  canons  have  occasionally  been  expressed,  and  have  hovered 
in  the  background  in  ihc  minds  of  many  who  have  not  expressed 
them '  ;  and  so  on  all  grounds  it  seem*  to  me  matter  for 
gratulation  that  this  indefinite  opposition  should  be  brought 
to  a  head  by  so  competent  a  champion  as  Dr.  Priedrid 
of  Munich*.  Dr.  Fried  rich  L*  a  man  deserving  of  the  respect 
which  is  due  to  all  who  have  made  sacrifices  for  conscience 
sake ;  he  has  a  special  claim  to  a  hearing  as  the  literary  colleague 
and  companion  of  the  ever  venerable  Dol linger :  and  fa 
himself  a  scholar  of  very  real  and  solid  learning.  We  cay 
rest  convinced  that  the  ca5c  as  Mated  by  him  will  be  ucll  and 
ably  iLitcii.  and  that,  whether  wc  Agree  with  his  results  or  no,  vr 
mi. .11  all  benefit  by  the  material  which  he  ha*  accumulated.  If  he 
marshals  this  material  with  (to  say  the  least)  no  bias  in  favoor 
of  the  claims  and  actions  of  the  Roman  sec  in  the  fifth  century. 
1  do  not  think  that  those  who  disagree  with  him  need  complain. 
It  is  an  advantage  to  them  to  know  exactly  the  full  force  of  the 
case  that  has  to  be  met.  It  is  easier,  as  will  appear  in  t-Se 
sequel,  to  suggest  the  genuineness  of  the  Sardican  canons  by 
showing  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  opposite  view,  than  by 
positive  arguments,  which  the  nature  of  the  case  to  some  extent 
excludes. 

Dr.  Fricdrich's  main  result*  can  be  stated  in  very  few  word* 
The  canons  now  called  Sardican  arc  a  forgery  of  the  year  416- 
417,  and  the  fintf  mstancc  of  their  MB  is  in  the  letter  o(  I 
Innocent  to  the  African  bishops  on  the  Pelagian  question 
before  his  death  in  March  of  the  Utter  year  (p.  449}-    They 


1  An  article  in  Ihc  ISniuM  Magazine  for  1^46  (vol.  nix,  pp.  Lfl-tfS]  ■«  '.h#  odJj 
modem  HtMCJ  r<n  ilmr  pnAMMH  known  to  llr.  Fncdrlch.  But  the  Lite  M 
S.  FfettDm  hold  the  Mi»  view  strongly:  an  i  if  [  may  truat  my  rvcoSecftea. 
Du  Bright  alao  once  c*  prosed  luimcll  to  rac  in  a  aenx  vrLiVh  indicatacl  tba*  W 
would  not  be  surprised  to  ftnd  that  further  research  should  prove  uafavoomhfc  u 
iheir  frnnincnr**. 

*  Di*  Un&thlhtia  dtr  CdHMM  von  &MtiM  tSepiftt-AWrnek  at*,  den  Sluvoaa 
beriohten  d«r  philov  plulol.  nod  dor  hiator.  Claw*  der  kgl.  bayer.  Akadcasic  6tr 
WitacuachaftcD,  1901,  I  loft  HI).     Von  J.  F.-icJrich,  MQncaxa,  1901. 

Since  this  article  was  in  ty|jc  a  (Mpcr  by  ihc  D-abop  »(  S«lb6ui  y  on  the  ttoc 
»ubkc;  has  Appeared  in  the  G*ardt4H  /or  Feb  j6,  iooj.  Bp.  Wordsworth  is 
obvicmly  inclined  to  accept  th*  main  com  itajfoa  uf  Prcf  KriedricSi;  rr<}f*d  tW 
Uubop'fc  statement  of  the  caae  appears  to  me  At  more  than  c*e  poiat  tt*  abler  sad 
more  effective  ol"  the  two.  I  am  indebted  to  hia  paper  for  acvaraj  fofertucea  :  but 
I  canuol  profoaa  that  my  belief  in  lite  cenuioenew  of  tuc  canoca  baa  been  \hiken. 
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:rc  written  in  Rome,  for  they  present  immistalable  points  of 
■tact  in  matter  with  Roman  documents — the  rescript  of  the 
iperor  Gratian  to  Aquilinus  sent  in  answer  to  the  Roman 
'nod  in  380,  the  canons  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul  by 
lothcr  Roman  synod  under  cither  Siricius  C^^4~39^)or  Innocent 
12-417),  the  decretal  letter  of  Innocent  to  VlCtridui  of  Rouen 
404  (pp.  45fl"4$5)>  But  they  were  written  by  an  African,  for 
present  hardly  less  unmistakable  points  of  contnet  both 
matter  and  form  with  various  African  synods  (pp.  465-473) !. 
were  propounded  by  their  forger  as  canon*  of  oecumenical 
validity,  and  the  Niccne  Council  being  the  only  one  which  down 
to  that  time  could  lay  claim  to  oecumenicity,  it  follows  that  they 
were  propounded  from  the  first  as  Niccne  (pp.  472  fT.).  The  name 
of  Sardtca,  in  fact,  was  not  attached  to  them  till  the  sixth  century 

(P-  452). 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  forgery  of  a  scries  of  canons 
intended  to  support  at  a  lime  of  crisis  the  claims  of  some  one 
church — whether  Roman  or  other — to  particular  privilege*,  is 
in  itself  neither  impossible  nor  even  improbable:  and  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  church  being  the  most  considerable,  the  forgeries 
connected  with  it  are  no  doubt  likely  to  be  the  most  con- 
siderable also.  Yet  I  think  one  begins  to  feci  uneasy  at  the 
proportions  which  the  mass  of  invention  and  interpolation 
assumes  in  Dr.  Friedrich's  pages.  To  accept  the  hypothesis  of 
a  single  forgery  and  a  single  forger  would  have  been  one  thing: 
to  follow  Dr.  Fricdrich  in  the  tale  of  consequential  forgeries 
which  he  unfolds  is  surely  another — and  yet  some  of  thc;c  con- 
sequential forgeries  will  turn  out,  I  suspect,  to  be  an  integral 
feature  of  his  case.  Does  Bishop  Gratus  of  Carthage,  presiding 
.it  a  council  reckoned  as  the  first  of  the  series  of  Carthaginian 
councils  (A.  D.  348),  make  mention  of  *  sanctissimi  concilii  Sardic- 
ensis  siatuturn':  the  particular  canon  which  contains  the 
reference  is  spurious  (p.  419).  Are  there  words  in  Innocent's 
letter  to  Victriciu*  which  assert  that  the  limitation  of  the  hearing 
of  cases  to  the  province  where  they  arose  was  to  be  understood 

1  I  ice  tint  Dp.  WunIswoitU  too  considers  the  'Sardlcan  *  formula  'Osiuo 
**pi*copu«  ditit'  a  "very  strong  argument  for  the  African  origin '  of  these  canons, 
sine*  only  the  African  councils-  used  this  form.  But  it  w»«  the  proper  form  of  all 
official  acta;  ct  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  It  was  originally,  no  doubt,  a  mere 
matter  of  accident  in  what  councils  it  waa  adopted. 
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'without  prejudice  to  the  Roman  Giuteh.  to  which  reverence 
rnuxt  be  juid  in  all  causes' — words  which  might  be  understood 
to  allude  to  ihc  system  of  appeals  sketched  out  in  the  ■  Sardxu 
canon*:  this  particular  passage  is  an  interpolation  (p.  443.)-  h 
the  presence  of  the  name  Grntus  in  canon  viii '  of  'Sardica'a 
objection  against  an  original  attribution  of  these  canons  to 
Nicaca,  where  not  Ciratur;  but  Catalan  was  present  as  bisho? 
ol  Carthage:  the  name  is  a  later  interpolation   in  the  forger; 

(P-  474)- 

This  last  point  brings  us  face  to  face  with  what  seems  to  me 
to  create,  even  before  we  approach  the  examination  of  the  pro- 
blem in  detail,  a  presumption  of  considerable  force  agakst 
Dr.  Fricdrirh'i  position.     Grant  that  an  t  rtic  supporter 

of  Papal  claims  produced,  at  the  right  moment  and  uut  of  i 
fertile  brain,  Niccnc  authority  in  favour  of  appeals  to  Rome:  ytt 
it  remains  true  that  this  forjery — the  forgery,  that  is,  of  canoe 
purfix-titfg  fa  *V  Niuit*— deceived  neither  the  African  nor  the 
Eastern  churches,  fell  into  discredit  even  at  Rome,  and  ato 
the  lapse  of  a  generation  is  not  heard  of  again.  At  tho  pocet 
I  that,  on  Dr.  Fricdrich's  theory,  a  phenomenon  meets  m 
which  would  surely  be  unique  in  the  annals  of  literature.  The 
1  Nicenc'  forgery  of  416  is  dragged  out  of  the  discredit  aad 
oblivion  into  which  it  had  deservedly  fallrn,  is  revised  and  indeed 
almost  rewritten  "  from  the  standpoint  no  longer  of  325  but  of 
343,  is  labelled  with  the  name  'Satdican,'  and  is  thus  equipped 
for  the  successful  deception  of  posterity.     Small  wonder  indeed 


1  The  numbering  of  the  canon*  oJ  Sard  tea  ts  a  matter  of  much  dlaVulty, 
two  MSS  aeera  to  agr*o.  It  ia  certain,  I  think,  thit  the  canons  ax  orifiaaJly  dr»w» 
must  have  been  without  numbers  at  all  :  probably  the  system  which  wooJd  beat 
(■try  uut  the  iiilculiun  of  llic  (tnuti*  would  be  to  nrranfC  juat  oo  may  ranon*  at 
iherr  are  vote*  of  ihr  aynod,  ■  aynodu*  rraponJit  [ui  '  unWersi  diiercnt  *]  PheeV 
Knt  in  this  article  I  have  thought  it  best  to  follow  a  print*!  text  {Dm  X*mom*  a> 
tMcA/^inm  *tthir<htokiH  Cwtifvm.  F.  I-auchert;  l$o*|. 

*  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  reads  through  the  present  teat  of  the  taaeaa 
will  think  this  100  tCRMf  -  tciui.  The  name  Humus  is  the  only  itaauc  known  to  be 
common  to  Nlcaca  and  Snrdlca :  the  oilier  name*  Ja.iua.-iuv  GauOentlus.  Atyptoi 
GratuK,  Artuia,  arr  all  presumably  dur  in  the  '  Hatiiiean*  editor — certainly  Caeevnan 
not  Gruuiwai  biihop  of  Carthage,  and  Alexander  not  Aetus  of  Tb«wt]oaios,  at 
the  council  ol  Nkaca  (sec  my  £or/r#i«w  Oc'»<aVw/j.'u  MMffuwrnU  «'wris  aiih*|iiiiwria. 
■  84-fy).  One  whole  canon  at  Joist  Dr.  Fricdrich  captcaaly  declares  to  have  been 
absent  from  the  original  (urjery  (p.  46S) :  and  1  imagine  be  would  have  to  say 
the  same  of  other  canoru. 


: 
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Ht    posterity  should   have  been  so  long  deceived,  when  one 

■imJcin  the  combination  uf  gift*  employed  by  ihe  *  Sardican ' 

Hiactor  to  this  end.     lie  knew  the  Greek  authorities  of  the 

Krdican  age :  for  he  has  constructed  one  canon  out  of  a  single 

Btprc^ion  in  Athanasius'  Apologia  contra  Ariano$%  ol  <v  t$  *aia- 

B^>  rijf  'IraAia?  <pp.  468-g).    He  knew  the  exact  chronology  of  the 

■  'thaginian  episcopate:  for  he  interpolates  the  name  of  G  rat  us 

■  <*  Carthage  into  another  of  his  'Sardican*  canons  (p.  474), — 
^^■uid,  I  suppose,  it  was  he  again  who  interpolated  the  name  of 
MSwdica    into  the  Carthaginian  canons  of  Gratus1.     He  could 

I  Mirnw  himself  into  the  circumstances  of  a  generation  removed 

■  '*    hypotkesi  a  century  and   a   half  from   his  own  with  enough 

■  thoroughness  to  invent  one  canon  about  the  troubles  of  the 
I  Church  of  Thcssalcmica,  and   another  about   the  reception  of 

■  'uRitivcs  persecuted  for  their  'catholic'  confession.  And  while 
I  "O  thus  revised,  retouched,  and  added  all  round,  he  has  rc- 
I  ^rained  himself  from  the  least  alteration  on  the  occasions 
l    ^herc  wc  happen  to  have  the  actual  means  o(  checking  him : 

■°r  the  quotations  of  Zosimus  agree  word  for  word  with  the 
best  manuscripts  of  our  complete  'Sardican'  text. 

It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  what  has  so  far  been  said 
°»i  a  priori  grounds  suggests  a  ical  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
Accepting  Dr.  Frirdrich's  theory.  I  go  on  to  apply  one  or  two 
f-'  *  1  tic  isms  of  his  work  and  method — especially  from  the  point  of 
virw  of  an  investigation  of  the  text  of  the  canons  :  and  I  shall 
Mien  p*A3  to  historical  considerations  of  a  wider  and  more  general 
^naractcr. 

The  textual  question  is  indeed  the  one  on  which  1  can  offer 
*>»o8t  that  is  new  to  this  debate :  for  while  the  various  printed 
*exts  of  the f  Sardican'  canons  arc  at  once  widely  divergent  from 
*>nc  another  and  also  all  of  them  pretty  obviously  imperfect,  my 
own  collations,  now  nearly  complete,  enable  me  to  feel  my  way 
Avitri  confidence  to  a  form  of  text  which  is  more  original  than 
those  hit hrrto  known,  and  from  which  in  different  (fine!  lions  they 
diverge.    That  form  of  text,  for  the  canons  which  chiefly  come  in 

1  This  highly  inscniuua  expedient  of  guarding  one  interpolation  by  another 
all  but  mtocd  its  a>m,  since  the  council  uf  Gratus  bu  been  preferred  in  not  more 
than  one  of  thr  great  rnllrrimnnof  Afrlran  coundh. 
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question  in  this  paper,  I  have  printed  bclovr,  pp.  396-7  :  reserving 
the  full  apparatus  crituus  for  its  appropriate  place  in  my  edition 
of  the  canons1.  On  one  preliminary  point  of  great  importance 
T  am  happy  to  fmrl  myaorlf  in  agreement  with  Dr.  Friedrich.  and 
am  therefore  excused  from  labouring  it  here  at  length — I  mcaa 
the  secondary  character  of  the  Greek  version  of  the  canoaf 
(p.  476)  f.  But  with  regard  to  the  Latin  original,  seeing  thai 
a  correct  form  of  text  is  an  essential  preliminary  for  aoch 
delicate  investigations  as  Dr.  Fricdrich's— and  seeing  further 
1 1,.!  Dr.  Friedrich  has  himself  abstained  from  consulting  MSS: 
— I  shall  make  no  apology  for  using  my  own  material  as  1 
standard  for  verifying  his  results. 

1    In  tha  fir<T  rase  thr  ahsrncr  of  the  personal  name  ■  Iulio'  \f* 
canon  iii,  Dr.  Friedrich  is  right  (pp.  473.  474).     All  manuscript^ 
representing  collections  other  than  that  (or  those)  of  Dionysiu^^ 
Kxiguus  agTCC  in  omitting  it:  the  right  of  appeal  is  given  by  tht^ 
canon  of  Sardica  'Romano  cpiscopo' — to  the  Roman  bishop 


1  It  is  my  hope,  after  the  second  Jiuriculu*  of  my  book,  desdins;  with  tbo  Creed 
and  Canons  of  Nicaea, ia  published,  to  proceed  si  once  to  ■  auppleesentajy  /**>- 
cuhtt,  ©f  which  the  '  Sardican '  coum-iJ  will  form  the  principal  slcnenL 

1  That  the  Creek  teat  ia  nut  an  independent  authority,  but  a  rendering — tboafh 
no  tluubt  a  contemporary  rendcriajc— of  tlic  Latin,  appears  to  mc  aaaWicnlly  clear 
from  such  reading  *t  dri  rot)  F&Jov  wAtvooC  T}io0vr4povt  daotmUu*  *  '  e  lattrr  suo- 
prrahytrnira  mitLil  '  (CAB  vii),  ur  rait  whrjfTi  tai  rait  AnfWt  *,t«ijV  xht*"  •  *r*»Prr*"' 
bua  ac  uidula  aut  fuf*Ui§'  lean,  vui',  where  Aofrwr  ia  from  ■  populia,*  a  cofnaptioQ 
(actually  read  in  ono  of  our  boat  Latin  MSS)  of '  pupillls.* 

"  I  ant  afraid  wc  rami  taj  happily  abstained,  if  we  arc  to  judge  from  has  solitary 
iiiuuraion  Into  this  field.  In  the  library  of  Dr.  Friedrich "1  own  city  of  Munich  it 
prwerved  one  of  the  mmit  precimn  nf  all  our  M&S  of  Council*,  Nona*.  111.  614$. 
known  (from  It*  earlier  home)  ai  the  Krciiin*.  MS  Dr.  Maawm,  who  was  tsaj 
Aral  to  call  real  attention  to  its  importance,  showed  that  it  contained  the  so- called 
l»l  dorian  venion  in  it*  moat  original  form  (GwAifJitf  <trt  QhJUh  $mJ  tier  Lt*rt***r 
oVa  am<miathen  tictht*  im  AbtuUlaiutt  [Grata  1 8;o]  pp.  i  j  IT.  476  ff.).  Dr.  Frici:; 
writes  (p.  43?i.  *  hi  der  ura  ken  Samrnlung  des  cod.  Int.  Monac  6144,  welche  die 
imdonwhr  Venn  on  in  ilirer  ursprlinglichstrn  r-'orro  bietet,  tat  schon  dec  jg- 
apoatoliache  Canon  Gberschrlebcn  *'  Oe  primatu  epiaeoporum,"  und  die  Ueber  ■ 
dca  6.  nidtaiechen  Canons  ,f.  io''  heisst  *'  De  priuilegiis  quae  quibusdaaa  cuiitsti- 
bus  compctunt."*  Hut  Monac.  lit  6243  and  6144  arc  by  no  means  the  same  thing  ; 
the  latter  ia,  in  fact,  011)3'  *  MS  °-  the  latest  and  commonest  of  the  collection*  of 
Council!!,  namely  that  form  of  the  Dionyitana  which  Pope  Hidrion  sent  to  Charles 
the  Great  in  774.  The  '  uraltc  Samrnlung '  does  not  contain  the  apostolic  cano«s  St 
all,  and  hu  no  titles  to  the  Nieenc  canons. 

The  F  retain  <  MS  (lent  to  the  Bodleian  for  my  use  not  long  a$o  by  the  kindness 
of  the  authorities  of  Munich)  ia  the  same  from  which  I  printed  in  this  jodtzua, 
a  hitherto  unknown  catalogue  of  Biblical  books  (J    T.  5.  ii  156). 
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1  not  to  any  particular  occupant  of  the   sec-     But  when 

B    rncdnch    goes   on   to  say  that    probably   Dionysius  too 

nally  omitted  the  name — a  suggestion  to  which  the  1ISS 

ve  no  sort  of  support — I  suspect  his  only  reason  to  be  that  he 

cannot  afford  to  allow  that  Dionysius,  writing  in  the  first  quarter 

of  the  sixth  century,  had  already  a  different  reading  from  that 

1  Sardican  '  redactor,  whom  he  places,  as  we  have  already 

Ktn,  after  the  beginning  of  the  same  century. 

a.  The  second  case  which  I  select  for  examination — the  trans- 
raiction  to  Gaul  by  Innocent  of  a  copy  of  the  Sardican  canons 
under  the  name '  Niccnc* — is  one  where  the  conclusion  is,  I  do  not 
doubt,  correct,  but  the  textual  arguments  brought  in  support  of  it 
*nr  for  the  most  part  baseless1.  If  Dr.  Friedrich  had  confined 
himself  to  citing  the  single  MS,  Brussels  burgund.  8780-H793,  he 
*ould  have  done  enough  to  prove  his  case:  for  that  MS  gives 
')  the  Nicene  canons  (in  an  otherwise  unknown  version,  called  by 
*a$sen  the  'Gallic-Spanish),  (2)  without  break  the  Sardican 
ns,  nurnbeicd  continuously  with  the  Nicene,  (3)  as  colophon 
the  whole  the  words  '  expliciuut  canoncs  cccxviii  cpiscoporum  * 
"Iccni  tianscripti  in  urbc  Roma  dc  excmplaribus  sancti  Innoccnti 
^Piscopi.'  But  he  goes  on  to  quote  (p.  450)  four  more  authorities 
°«"  the  connexion  of '  Sardican'  canons  with  Pope  Innocent — the 
^llections  called  by  Maassen  'the  Cologne  MS,'  'the  Albi  MS,' 
*hc  Corbie  MS,' and  the 'Spanish  epitome':  though  in  fact  in 
^Vcry  one  of  the  four  the  name  of  Innocent  has  nothing  to  do  with 
*'ic  Sardican  canons  at  all,  but  belongs  to  the  title  of  the  Niccnc 
^*UKms  as  abbreviated  by  Rufinus  for  his  Church  History.  I  do 
**ot  doubt  myself  that  the  data  of  the  document*  arc  correct  in 
^oth  cases,  and  that  both  the  '  Gallic-Spanish  '  version  (with  the 
*  Sardican'  canons  incoiporatcd  as  Niccnc)  and  the  abbreviation 
^f  Rufinus  were  sent  to  Gaul  from  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent — not  necessarily  by  the  pope's  initiative,  but  perhaps 
»n  answer  to  the  request  of  some  Gallic  visitor  who  came  to 
n*ult  the  canonical  texts  recognised  in  the  papal  chancery*. 

■  An4  taarlrw  Iherrfarr  »hra  tlic  inffrrnrr  drawn  hy  Bp.  Wordtwurlh  that 

'when  the  Cftttoni  wm  first  circulated  in  Caul  and  Spiiii  .  .  .  they  were  fortified 

with  a  fume  that  |t*vc  Ihero  credit  and  protected  Uicm  •p*in»l  crihcif.ro.' 

'  Miiimw  (p.  9 1 4)  wrongly  prints 'patrum* ;  the  MS  ha*  nprm. 

It   u  liuc  tlat  Mjuuacn  (p.  58),  while  scrupulously  recording   the  evidence  of 

MSS,  interpret*  the  occurrence  of  Innocent**  name  in  iclatiun  to  the  Rullniiv 
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3.  The  third  case  I  select  is  enc  where  errors  as  to  the  true 
text  of  the  '  Sardican '  canons  vitiate  completely  an  important, 
if  not  indeed  an  essential,  argument.     It   is  obvious  that  ury 
attack  on  the  authenticity  of  the  canons  rouit  begin  by  deafer, 
with  the  almost  contemporary  mention  of  them  In  Gratus"  courct 
of  Carthage :   and  Dr.  Friedrich  raises  against  the  genuinenes* 
nf  this  reference  two  main  objections  (pp.  418  ff).     The  first  of 
these  19  that  Gratus  m  never  at  Sardica  at  all,  for  the  lift 
in  Athanasiut  (AfioL  c.  Ariarios  $  50)  expressly  mentions  him 
among  bishops  who  were  not  present,  but  expressed  a  subsequent 
adhesion  to  the  proceedings  of  the  council  :  the  second,  that  te 
could  not  possibly  have  quoted  'concilii  Sardicensis  statu  tuir. 
against  a  bishop  ordaining  a  layman  from  another  diocese,  sitf* 
the  '  Sardican*  canon  to  which  allusion  is  supposed  to  be  maifc 
says  nothing  about  laymen  at  all.     Now  with  regard  to  the  fir** 
objection,  Dr.  Friedrich  may  be  right  in  asserting  that  Grati*" 
was  not  at  Sardica,  though  I  cannot  see  that  Athanasius  'e>^* 
pressly '  asserts  anything  of  the  sort.     But  in  what  way  is  trr 
evidence  of  cither  Hosius  in  the  l  Sardican  '  canons,  or  Gratus  i#^ 
the  Carthaginian  canons,  alTectcd,  if  he  were   not   at  Sardica  a^" 
Dr.  Friedrich  cannot  surely  think  that   Gratus  could  not   at    - 
Carthage  '  remember  a  statute  of  the  council  of  Sardica,*  unless  * 
he  had  been  there!     His  difficulty  must,  1  suppose,  lie  in  the 
reference  to  Gratus  in  the  Sardican  canons  themselves,  where 
Hosius  blames  the  fondness  of  the  African  bishops  for  running 
off  to  court,  in  disregard  4  as  we  learn  from  our  beloved  brother 

Nicene  canons  as  due  tu  a  confusion  with  the  true  rcUuon  of  tiii  name  to  tbe 
Sardican  canons.  But  it  would  Milt  be  improper  to  give  conjecture  as  though  it 
were  fact,  even  if  the  conjecture  were  more  ccrtun  llian  it  ia.  Kor  it  doe*  not  seem 
to  mo  sufficient  reason  for  throwing;  over  the  evidence  of  the  documents  if  Mia— en 
asserts  that  *  it  is  certain  that  the  Gallic  -Span  uti  version  of  the  Niccnc  canoos 
docs  nut  come  from  Innocent,'  and  that  "It  is  wholly  improbable  thai  IxinoceuC 
should  have  sent  the  Nicene  canons  in  this  abbreviation  [of  Rufinus)  to  Gaul.' 
Rufinus  was  an  Italian  well  known  m  Rome,  and  his  History  waft  published  »n  ihr 
early  years  of  Innocent's  pontificate:  the  Gallic- Spanish  version  of  tha  Kieono  canons 
was  apparently  put  together  out  of  Rufiiiusand  the  so-called  ■  Gallic '  vciaiwu,  without 
any  reference  to  the  original  Greek.  I  can  see  DOthlag  against,  and  a  Rood  deal  »n 
favour  of,  the  supposition  that  trie  (very  primitive)  'Gallic*  version  was  brought  tu 
Rome  to  be  compared  with  the  Roman  texta ;  that,  aa  there  wat  no  authori' 
version  at  Rome,  a  new  version  was  concocted  by  eompannR  (he  Gallic  with  the 
latest  Italian  version,  that  of  Rufinus;  and  that  the  new  composite  version  was  sent 
to  Gaul)  together  with  its  Italian  source,  under  some  sort  ot  papal  imprimatur. 
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and  fellow-bishop  Gratus,'  of  his  earnest  admonitions.  i>o  indeed 
mns  the  Greek1:  but  Dr.  Fricdrich  has  himself  rightly  told  us 

-  that  we  must  not  trust  the  Greek  against  the  Latin  text,  and  in 

-  the  Latin  Hosius  only  says  that  'the  Africans,  as  we  learn,  stint 
g  €cgncuimusi  despise  the  salutary  counsels  of  our  most  holy  brother 

and  fellow-bishop  Gratus.'    There  is  nothing  whatever  to  show 

!that  Gratus  was  the  person  who  gave  evidence  against  his 
colleagues:  and  indeed  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  state- 
ments to  their  discredit,  including  that  of  their  diMcjjard  of  their 
primate,  came  from  other  sources. 

Dr.  Fricdrich's  second  objection  is  that  whereas  the  Cartha- 
ginian canon  is  meant  to  prevent  bishops  ordaining  laymtn 
belonging  to  other  dioceses — '  nequc  laicum  usurpare  sibi  de 
plcbe  aliena  ut  cum  ordinet '  is  the  decree  which  bishop  Privatus 
asks  for,  and  which  bishop  Gratus  reinforces  by  appeal  to  a 
Sardican  statute,  'ut  nemo  alterius  plcbis  hominem  usurper.' — 
the  Sardican  canons  deal  only  with  bishops  ordaining  or  pro. 
meting  cUrics  from  other  dioceses.  Januarius  moves  that  no 
bishop  may  solicit  the  'minister  ecclesiasticus'  of  another  bishop 
and  ordain  him  in  hL>  own  diocese :  Hosius  adds  that  every 
ordination  of  an  'alicnus  minister,'  without  the  consent  of  the 
ordinandi  own  diocesan,  shall  be  null  and  void.  The  objection 
would  be  in  any  case,  I  think,  a  little  bit  pedantic:  but  .such 
force  as  it  may  sceni  to  have  is  evacuated  when  one  finds  that 
the  word  *  minister'  has  no  place  at  all  in  the  true  text  of 
Januarius'  canon.  What  is  forbidden  there  is  the  ordination  of 
an  'ecclesiasticus  altenus  ciuitatis,'  th3t  is,  as  I  suppose,  simply 

•  a  member  of  the  ccclesia  of  another  city/  a  •  churchman  *  in  the 
proper  sense  of  that  word '. 

1  caSwx  iytaiMtv  tapA  rpdrov :  Uiough  even  if  tfiis  were  the  correct  reading,  it 
would  not  follow  that  the  Council  could  not  have  learnt  tt  from  Gratus  by  I 

It  ha*  for  some  time  aeemrrf  to  roe  that  thia  indication  of  the  character  and 
proceedings  of  African  bishops  throw*  a  good  deal  of  light  or.  the  popularity,  among 
the  fclijcioualt  minded  population,  of  the  Donatist  communion,  With  all  their 
repellent  qualities,  were  not  the  DonatiaU  of  Uial  day  leu  worldly  lhau  their 
Catholic  contemporaries  In  Africa  t 

•  The  meaning  •  ecclesiastic  '  is  a  later  one.  Nrilhrr  Rnnach  Ilala  und  Vulgar* 
tier  KotTroane  Cercktrhte  dts  KirtMmiatrms  gives  any  help  on  the  word  '  ecclc»i*s- 
ticua' :  and  Force llini-cic  Vit  gives  nothing  beyond  what  is  already  in  Ducangc,  To 
the  Utter  I  owe  the  two  following  early  icfcrcncca  :  (i)Gcata  apud  Zenophilum 
tRouth  R*U  sacr.  ir.  ji6:  Ducangc  calls  it  the  '  GcsU  pufgatfonis  CaedllAnl') 

•  Adhibete  conclerico*  et  sen  lores  plebi»  ecelesaastlcos  ulro*'— that  the  •aenlorra' 
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In  the  instance  previously  cited  wc  aw  that,  though  Dr. 
Fticdrich'a  textual  evidence  turned  out,  when  confronted  with  the 
texts  themselves,  to  have  been  incorrectly  applied,  his  conclusion 
was  still  sound :  but  In  this  case  the  error  does  not  affect  the 
method  only,  but  the  result.  And  If  the  texts  thus  show  th.it 
the  testimony  of  the  Carthaginian  council  to  the  '  Sardican' 
canons  remains  unshaken  by  the  objections  alleged1,  a  serious 
md  has,  I  think,  been  made  already  on  Dr.  Friedrich's  position. 
The  presumption  of  truth  seems  already  to  lie  on  the  side  of  the 
defenders  of  the  genuineness  of  the  canons. 

One  more  criticism  of  method,  and  I  shall  gladly  pass  to  the 
more  positive  side  of  my  task.  After  demolishing  the  tcstimoi 
of  Gratus,  Dr.  ivricdrich  ^oss  on  to  ray  that  various  papal  and 
other  documents  earlier  than  Zosimus  have  been  alleged  to  show 
traces  of  acquaintance  with  the  'Sardican'  canons— that  Maasscn 
reduced  these  points  of  contact  to  two  only — that  Lbning  con* 
tested  the  existence  even  of  these  two— and  that  therefore  he 
himself  may  be  excused  from  dealing  with  the  matter.  Yet  the 
same  writer,  who  on  p.  421  passes  by  as  worthless  all  evidence  of 
earlier  Roman  knowledge  of  the  canons,  argues  on  pp.  460-464 
that  the  Sardican  forger  wrote  at  Rome  because  his  work  shows 
so  'close  a  relationship  both  in  language  and  in  matter' — die 
gross*  sfracMtcke  utid  sachtichc  Verwandtsehaft  btider  Text* 
brauekt  nickt  xueiUr  kervorgek&ben  sn  werdem  with  thC£«  same 
Roman  documents!  Of  course  it  was  open  to  htm  to  admit 
the  relationship  all  along,  and  to  go  on  to  show  that  the  priority 
did  not  lie  on  the  side  of  the  Sardican  canons  :  but  it  can  hardly 
he  a  legitimate  process  to  begin  by  putting  aside  ail  alleged 
references  by  A  to  B  as  not  worth  discussing,  and  (having  by  this 

here  are  Inymcn.  and  not  clerics,  is  clear  from  two  other  pa'xagot  in  th«  ixamediste 
neighbourhood,  'quod  omtics  uoa  episeopl  presbyter  i  diaconea  aemorea  acult* 
(p>  J  "5)  *nd  '  fratribus  ct  til.is,  cloro  «t  scnioribus,  Portia  in  Domino  actcrn*m 
salutcm'  1  p.  327):  (a)  Letter  of  the  secession  synod  of  Philippopoha  to  the  Aftiouui 
iffitarii  Ofinn,  ii  ^  Verona  1730]  fi£o :  Ducangc  calls  it '  decrctum  synodi  Sardlccnsli') 
*  eum  qui  alitor  quam  in  uero  est  audet  euangelium  pracdicare  quviam  qui  v 
cedes!  astiecs  esse  uolunt  facile  nd  communioncm  recipiunt.* 

For  the  text  of  the  Surdicau  tmion  sec  below,  p.  ,W7- 

1  1  ought  perhaps  also  tu  mention,  since  Dp.  Wordsworth  repeats  it,  the  argu- 
ment that  the  formula  'uniuersi  dixerunt '  etc.  is  absent  from  this  canon  only  of 
Gratus'  council.  The  answer  is,  I  imagine,  simply  this,  thai  ■  Gratui  episcopus 
dixit/  icg.jti.cr  with  the  authority  of  the  Sardican  council,  implict  the  assent  of  uV 
bi&hops  to  the  proposal  of  Bp,  Privates. 
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humus  disproved  tlic  early  existence  of  B)  ;it  a  later  point  tu 
reintroduce  the  same  tilings  without  further  parley  as  undoubted 
references  by  B  to  A.  For  myself  I  think  that  Dr.  Fricdrich's 
second  thoughts  arc  so  far  beat  that  the  canons  '  ad  Gallos'  fit  is 
uncertain  whether  they  belong  to  Sinciun  or  to  Innocent)  do 
present  points  of  contact  which  arc  fairly  conclusive,  but  the 
question  whether  the  Pope  borrowed  from  the  'Sardican '  canons, 
or  the'  Sardican*  canons  from  the  Pope,  will  of  course  be  answered 
differently  by  Dr.  Friedrich  and  by  his  opponents. 

If  I  estimate  rightly  the  results  so  far  attained,  whether  from 
\ priori  considerations  of  probability,  or  from  criticism  of  various 
iails  of  argument  and  of  method,  they  are  such  as  to  raise 
serious  presumption  against  the  tcnablcncss  of  Dr.  Fricdrich'a 
»,and  therewith  to  favour,  at  least  negatively,  the  genuineness 
the  texts  in  question.  It  is  time  however  to  proceed  to  indicate, 
at  least  in  outline,  those  lines  of  investigation  which  seem  likely 
be  most  fruitful  of  positive  data.  And  the  two  things  which 
have  most  in  mind  about  these '  Sardican*  canons— their  position 
in  the  early  collections  of  canon  law,  and  their  relation  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  fourth  century— arc  both  points  in  which 
idth  of  treatment  h  specially  to  be  desired  The  evidence 
OS!  be  weighed  as  a  whole;  and  it  is  just  this  which  I  think 
r.  Friedrich]  in  the  midst  of  modi  that  i>  interesting  and  up 
a  certain  point  effective  in  detail,  has  failed  to  do. 

I.  The  *  Sardican'  canons  in   relation  to  the  history  of  the 

fly  collections  of  canon  law. 

In  estimating  the  evidence,  especially  the  chronological  evidence, 
Of  the  early  canonical  collections,  it  is  important  to  keep  three 
distinct  and  separate  in  one's  mind : — 

(1)  There  are  firstly  (reckoning  backwards)  the  MSS  actually 
extant,  the  dates  of  which  can  be  settled  on  palaeographies] — 
perliaps,  in  view  of  the  relative  paucity  of  uncial  MSS,  one  should 
lather  say  on  palacographical  and  historical — grounds.  The 
MSS  anterior  to  about  a.  d.  700  which  contain  the  Sardican 
canons  arc  the  following  :  the  Verona  fragment,  Vcron.  lix  (.171, 
mcc,  vi1  ;  the  Corbie  MS,  Paris.  lat.  12007-- in  a  piece  of  very 

1  Muwi  (p.  761 1  ateribed  this   MS  U>  UV  . .  ntury.   RfiflhncfacU 

Paltmn   /.afirr-rwm  Italint  i    a8)  to  Hie  eijjlith  :   I    tciH'ifci  tt/»flf  to 
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beautiful  uncial  writing  at  the  end  of  this  composite  MS.  salt « 
exeunt ;  the  Justel  MS  (which  came  from  Floury),  Bodies** 
Mas.  loo-icta,  saec.  vi-rii ;  the  Toulouse   MS  364,  saec  ti- 
the Cologne  MS  ccxii,  %i<  ie  Lyons  MS  (BerEa  I5 
Petersburg  F  1!  3)  saec.  v\\'. 

(3}  There  are  next  the  dates,  earlier  than  the  MSS  theoRfo 
at  which  the  collections  rcp'rvmrfj  in  the  MSS  were  f* 
together:  fur  if  a  ninth-crntury  MS,  for  Instance,  coctalasi" 
material  of  a  date  later  than  the  sixth  century,  wc  should  be 
justified,  in  the  absence  of  any  contrary  indications,  in  cond 
that  the  collection  itself  was  made  in,  or  not  much  later  than, 
sixth  century.  Hut  lest  my  own  conclusions  here  xScsild 
thought  to  be  biassed  by  the  requirements  of  my 
I  confine  myself  under  this  head  to  repeating:  the  results  f*c 
by  Maasscn.  Besides  the  Dionysian  collection  or  co 
which  we  know  to  have  been  made  before  533 — Maasscn 
to  the  sixth  century  the  following  collections:  containing  4r 
complete  Sard  Scan  canons:  (a)  Freeing  MS,  Monac.  1st 
(perhaps  even  end  of  the  fifth  century),  p.  479;  (fi)  Quend 
collection,  if  I  undcisl  htly  what  Ijc   means  to  imply  « 

p.  490;  fc-/)  collections  of  St  lllaisc.  Vatican  MS,  Chicti  MS, 
Justel  MS  (p.  500) ;  (/)  Cologne  MS  ccxii,  p.  584  ;  (i)  St.  ftfatf 
MS,  Paris,  lat  1 4/1 1  •  P-  oa3*  *  °  these  wc  may  add  the  Vi 
MS,  lix  (57),  which  itself  belongs,  as  wc  have  seen,  to  the  safl* 
century;  and  wc  have,  counting  the  two  editions  of  Dior 
separately,  no  less  than  eleven  distinct  collections  earlier  thtfl 
A.  D.  600. 

(3)  But  there  is  yet  a  third  stage  which  lies  behind  the  compter 
collections  represented  in  our  MSS:  for  these  collections  them- 

plead  for  aii  earlier  date  than  either  fin  a  paper  on  Verona  MSS  ofCaaoni  hi  tV 
Guontia*  for  Dec.  11,  1895;  and  I  And  myielf  supported  by  the  atathortj  of* 
Dr.  L  Traube,  in  Ml  very  RftHBf  jupcr  fliiOW  Jxvtarum  (reprwtrd  fro*  tk 
Munich  Sitzungioe-rtchie.  1900,  Heft  tv  jiex  469-528)  P-  5°7.  *"*>  peomotaom 
definitely  for  the  tiath  c+ntury. 

1  Muucnon  lite  information  of  others  ascribed  thi*  MS.  which  he  had  »OthIaSCl* 
aceii,  to  matt  ix  oi  v iii  in  (p.  $«ji)  ■  bul  1  was  aVle  to  stow,  in  a  p*pcr  in  tib 
Jouwmai.  1/.  T.  5.  it  166-1; j\  that  it  must  bcionr,  to  the  vcvantb  eemasj,  ssd 
thai  it  wai  probably  whiten  at  AlbL 

*  1  haw  nc*  y*t  a*en  thu  Mb,  but  as  tha  Pctarabury  portion  arrears  to  ccovtatff 
the  compIeU  Dionyaiana  it  no  doubt  include*  the  Sardican  ranoni.  TW  lallliirr 
uf  thia  MS  I  dbomed  in/  T.  SL  1  435  441 1  the  dale  of  bW  Berlin  ponioo  m  aJYea 
by  Traubc.  t>fi.  0/  p.  aji,  aa  seventh  ccniury. 
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selves  must  have  grown  up  gradually  and  piecemeal.  The  large 
collections  were  formed  out  of  the  aggregation  of  smaller  ones. 
l  Each  collection  will  at  one  moment  present  point*  of  contact 
with  one  of  the  other  collections,  at  another  with  another.  Tim  , 
to  take  an  instance  or  two  of  the  manifold  combination.**  of 
similarity  and  divergence,  the  four  collections  of  St.  Blaise,  the 
Vatican,  Chicti  and  Justcl,  arc  grouped  together  by  Maaxtcn  as 
•four  related  Italian  collections  of  the  sixth  century':  yet  only 
two  of  them  agree  in  giving  the  same  version  of  the  canons  of 
Nicaea.  Conversely  the  Italian  'Verona  fragment'  and  the 
north-Gallic  collection  of  Corbie  arc  as  independent  as  two 
canonical  collections  could  well  be :  yet  both  give  the  name*. 
of  the  Nicene  Fathers  in  a  form  shared  by  no  other  MS-  And 
the  same  Verona  MS  is  joined  by  another  Gallic  collection,  that 
of  St.  Maur,  in  a  similarly  isolated  way  for  the  canons  of  Axicyra, 
Ncocacsarea  and  Gangra.  Again  the  same  text  (or,  in  the 
case  of  the  Greek  councils,  the  same  version)  will  appear  in 
different  groups  of  collections  in  quite  different  families  of  text : 
and  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  development  of  these  differences 
before  the  final  collections  of  the  sixth  century  were  made. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  Sardican  canons.  Maasscn, 
after  enumerating  the  collections  containing  them,  wrote  that 
'between  all  these  collections  great  variations  of  text  cxiat  .  .  . 
In  the  division  of  the  canons  there  are  great  variations  .  .  .  To 
restore  the  original  Latin  by  means  of  the  extant  material  would 
not  be  an  easy  task.'  I  think  indeed  that  he  overratrtl  the 
difficulty  of  restoring  the  original  text;  but  the  variations  on 
which  he  lays  emphasis  do  exist,  and  they  seem  to  mc  to  prove 
quite  incontcstably  that  the  text  had  a  long  and  tangled  history 
behind  it  at  the  time  when  the  canons  were  incorporated  into  the 
various  collections  of  the  sixth  century.  In  fact  the  view  that 
the  complete  canons,  as  wc  have  them,  are  a  product  only  of  the 
same  sixth  century  seems,  in  face  of  this  evidence  of  the  canonical 
collections,  lo  be  nothing  less  than  impossible. 

But  let  us  suppose,  what  might  well  be  the  case,  that  Dr. 
Friedreich  or  some  supporter  of  his  were  prepared  so  far  to 
modify  the  thesis  of  the  pamphlet  under  review  as  to  throw  back 
to  ihe  middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  revision  of  the  canons  which 
gave  them  their  present   form  and  their  Sardican   name ;  yet 
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still,  though  some  textual  difficulties  would  be  removed,  CDOOgfc 
would  remain  to  be  fatal  (in  my  judgement)  to  the  thesis  even  *$ 
emended-     I  do  not  see,  for  instance,  what  answer  could  be  gives 
to  the  following  line  of  argument  Of  all  the  nometous  coltactict 
which  contain  these  canons  la  some  form  or  other,  some  treat  the 
canons  simply  as  Nicene — one  indeed  (as  wc  have  seen)  docs  tUr 
on  the  authority  of  'the  holy  bishop  Innocent ' — others  treat 
them   simply  as   Sardiean— others  again  echo  the  dispute*  rf 
418-19  by  explaining  that  the  canons  are  not  found  in  Greet 
hut  in  Latin  only1.     Now  it  is  the  very  core  of  Dr.  Fricdrich'* 
tltcoiy  tltat  the  canons  a>  originally  labelled  Nicene,  and  tb^ 
canons  as  ultimately  ascribed  to  Sardica,  were  by  no  means 
same  thing,  the  Sardiean  reviser  having  recommended  his  cdJu* 
to  acceptance  by  the  Addition  of  a  good  deal  of  local 
Since  then  wc  are  fortunate  to  find  extant  one  pruup  of  MS£2 
with  the  Nicene  label  to  the  canons,  and  another  group  with  tb«^ 
Sardiean  ascription  only,  we  should  expect  to  find  thi*  difference^ 
of  local  colour  reproducing  itself  as   between  the  two  group*>* 
Yet  there  is  not  in  fact,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  a  singled 
instance  of  the  absence  from  our  'Nicene*  MSS  of  any  one  oC* 
the  features  supposed  to  l>e  peculiar  to  the  'Sardiean*  recension. 
Wc  arc  required  therefore  to  believe  that  the  respective  collectors    ; 
or  copyists  to  whom  wc  owe  our  various  'Nicene*  MSS  went 
carefully  through  their  texts,  incorporating  from  the  later  re- 
cension every  fragment  of 'Sardiean1  handiwork,  and  yet  retained 
in  their  titles  just  that  discredited  claim  to  the  name  Nicene  of" 
which  it  was  the  special  object  of  the  '  Sardiean '  interpolator 
to  get  rid.     If  there  are  those  to  whom  the  difficulties  of  this 
view  seem  le«  than  insuperable,  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot 
with  them. 


agree 
tti  MS 

Vcroo. 


1  Aa  Nioorw  \ix— Bnmrli  hurgund.  $780-8793,  Quoinol  eolWrtion,  Chifti 
{V*t.  Re  J.  1  907),  version  prefixed  to  the  collection  proper  ofihe  Frcuinc  MS,  Vcroo. 
li*  (57^i  Toulouse  MS 3G4  (at 011c pUcci  at another  it  has,  from  Diony»iu»(  '  Canonea 
Sardiccnscs ') ;  u  Sardiean  five  -Dion v»ii»  diguus  (bath  editions),  St  Blaise 
collection,  Vatican  collection,  Juatel  MS;  a*  'found  in  Latin  hut  not  in  GrreV 
four- Froiamg  MS,  Wurjburg  MS  Mj>.  lb.  f.  I46,  Koln  MS  ccui,  St.  Maur  MS- 
but  all  four  contain  nomewhere  or  other  the  name  of  Sard  tea. 

There  l>  no  real  doubt  thai  the  Justel  MS  eocs  with  the  Sardiean  croup,  though 
the  MS  has  been  mutilated  and  has  lost  the  *  inclpit  *  of  these  canon*.     I  hope 
shortly  tu  have  an  opportunity  of  publishing  in  the  Journal  an  arcount  of  this  MS, 
which  has  been  just  discovered  to  have  come  from  Flcury,  and  of  Justel '1 
dealings  with  the  leaves  containing  Sardica. 
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II.  That  nut  more  than  one  main  rccenafofl  ot  these  canons  can 
be  shown  to  have  existed — that  the  hypothesis  of  a  Niccnc  and 
a  Sardiean  stage  in  the  history  of  these  canons  is  a  figment — 
these  results  seem  to  follow  from  the  evidence  of  the  history 
of  the  canonical  collections.  I  believe  that  the  diversities  of  text 
(which  do  exist,  though  diversities  of  recension  do  not)  would 
justify  us  amply  in  throwing  back  the  common  archetype  into 
fourth  century.  But  I  prefer  to  take  the  line  that,  the 
►posing  hypothesis  being  now  sufficiently  discredited,  we  are 
[tied  to  demand  whether  the  hypothesis  of  the  genuineness 
the  canons  will  not  better  %uit  the  facts  of  the  case.  .And 
go  on  therefore  to  the  second  line  of  inquiry  which  I  pro- 
fscd,  namely,  the  relation  of  the  Sardiean  canons  as  we  have 
:m  to  the  conditions  of  Western  Church  history  in  the 
iddlc  of  the  fourth  century.  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak  here 
ith  any  special  authority ;  and  yet  I  shuuld  like  to  call  atten- 
ion  to  some  aspects  of  the  evidence  which  seem  to  be  cither 
passed  over  altogether,  or  unduly  minimised,  in  Dr.  Kriedrich's 
argument. 

Let  us  try  to  place  ourselves  in  imagination  in  the  position 
of  an  able  and  prominent  Western  churchman  like  Hosius  at 
the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Sardica.     He  would 
Know  that  it  was  not  the  first  Western  council  to  lay  down  rules 
for    the  solution  of  particular  difficulties  and  the  guidance  of 
bishops  in  certain  defined  cases ;  his  own  Spanish  churches  had 
tirawn  up   such  a  code  at  Elvira  about  305,  and   the   repre- 
sentatives of  the  combined  Western  churches  had  followed  suit 
^t   Aries  in  314-    But  something  more  was  beginning  to  be 
wanted  than  a  mere  code  of  rules:   the  Church  had  judicial 
functions  to  exercise  as  well  as  legislative,  and  if  the  individual 
bishop's  independence  was  to  be  limited,  for  instance,  on  the 
question  of  principle  whether  the  profession  of  actor  or  charioteer 
ipsa  facto  debarred  a  man  from  Christian  communion,  it  might 
U   come  to  be  doubted  whether  it  was  wise  to  leave  to   his 
unfettered  discretion  all  matters  of  personal  discipline  aflb 
the  clergy  and   laity  erf"  his  diocese.     Hosius  would   rcmcfnbcr 
that  twenty  years  before  he  had  helped  at  the  Council  of  Nicaca 
to  sketch  the  outline  of  a  system  of  appeals  under  which  the 
bbhopsof  each  province  were  to  meet  in  *yr.od  twice  a  year  in 


TOI 


cc 


order  to  robe  the  judicial  decisions  of  individual  members1- 
But  there  were  two  considerations  which  would  make  it  an- 
poa&iblc  at  Sardica  simply  to  rest  content  with  what  was  doa*^ 
at  Nicaea,  even  if  the  canons  of  the  latter  council  had  as  ye*- 
made  their  way  to  effective  recognition  in  the  West  *.     In  th^ 
first  place,  the  provincial  organisation  of  churches,  postulatec^ 
by  the  NIccne  canon,  and  ready  to  hand  from  then  onwards  Irs* 
the  East,  barely  existed  in  the  West  even  at  the  date  of  Sardica- — ■ 
For  Western  Christianity,  being,  as  must  always  be  remembered 
a  century  younger  than  Eastern,  was  proportionately  weaker, 
and  was  not  yet  prepared  to  plant  a  bishop  wherever  there  »~ 
a  ctNttas,  and  a  metropolitan  wherever  there  was  the  civil  capitasl^P 
of  a  province :  not  to  say  that  the  Eastern  spirit  of  accomrao- — -— 
dation  to  civil  precedents  and  organisation  would  hardly,  even  -s* 
at  this  early  period,  have  proved  itself  palatable  to  Western  -^1 
churchmen.     In  the  second  place,  the  council  of  Xicaca,  though  ^  "' 
it  dealt  with  the  more  pressing  needs  of  its  own  day,  and  in 
doing  «>  laid  the  foundations;  of  a  system,  had  left  the  work 
inchoate  and  unfinished:  and  the  experience  of  the  years  that 
intervened   between    the   two  councils  had  amply  shown    the 
necessity  for  continuing   and  completing   it.     It  was  not  only 
the  clergy  and  laity  who  needed  to  be  protected  against  possible 
injustice :  the  right  to  claim  a  rc-hcaring,  to  carry  causes  from 
a  court  of  first  instance  to  a  court  of  appeal,  could  us  legitimately 
be  demanded  by  bishops.     The  very  object  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Sardican  council  was  to  pronounce  upon  the  cases  of  Atha- 
naeius  and  other  episcopal  victims  of  Arian   persecution:   and 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  general  council  should  be  sum- 
moned every  time  that  the  sentence  of  a  local  or  provincial  synod 
called    for   reconsideration.     At  Antioch,   in    341,  the  Eastern 
bishops  had  indeed  contented  themselves  with  deciding,  in  this 

1  Nfcaea  can.  v. 

*  Probably  it  wu  only  through  the  stress  of  the  Amn  struggle  in  the  ye*r%  after 
the  council  of  Sardica  that  first  the  Creed  and  then  the  Canons  of  Nleae*  eaaie  to 
be  placed  on  a  pinnacle  of  commanding  and  unique  authority.  St.  Hilary  of  P^ 
in  356  was  still  unatq-iaintcd  with  the  Creed,  and  of  the  numerous  eilsujlvci. 
uf  the  Canons  those  that  can  gi>  back  tu  any  part  of  the  fourth  century  are  very  few 
—one  from  July,  the  Chieti  MS  {VaL  Reg.  1997),  one  from  Caul,  thr  Galhcan 
version  (MS  Koln  ectii  and  Paris,  lat.  383$;,  and  perhaps  one  from  Africa, 
Cocci  Han's  version  ;  besides  the  fragment  from  the  Freiaing  MS  \Monac .  laL  6243  , 
printed  by  Maawcn  p.  911,  which  is  probably  abo  Italian. 
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matter  of  episcopal  trials,  (a)  that  if  the  bishops  of  the  provincial 
synod — the  court  of  first  instance— were  divided  in  opinion,  the 
metropolitan  should  call  in  bishops  from  the  next  province  to 
help  fa  adjudicating  the  case  (on.  xiv)  |  (6)  that  if  the  provincial 
synod  was  unanimous,  no  appeal  could  lie  at  all  (can.  xv),     But 
they  doubtless  took  their  cue  from  the  policy  of  upholding  as 
final  the  synodical  condemnation  of  Athanasius  at  Tyre  in  jgj : 
while  the  Westerns  at  Sardica  would  of  course  be  actuated  by  the 
contrary  desire  of  providing  means  by  which  similar  cortdem- 
:u:  ions  could  be  revised.     What   line  then  was  to  be  suggested  ? 
An  Appeal  to  the  Emperor?    Special  precautions  had  been  taken 
against  this  at  Antioch  (can.  xii):  and  it  was  not  likely  to  find 
more  favour  in  the  West l.     But  if  the  court  was  to  be  eccle- 
siastical at  all,  then,  in  the  absence  of  any  highly  articulated 
church   organisation   in   the  Western   provinces,  there  was   no 
alternative  open.     The  thoughts  of  Hosius  and  of  other  Western 
churchmen  could  not  fail  to  be  drawn  to  the  Roman  see,  with  its 
large  body  of  clergy,  its  central  position,  its  immemorial  antiquity, 

•  tx  acknowledged  primacy,  and  to  find  in  the  Roman  bishop  a 
natural  arbiter  in  the  thorny  question  of  episcopal  appeals. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  Sardican  canons  themselves,  we  find 
exactly  what  we  have  seen  reason  to  expect  if  they  really  belong 
^o  A.  D.  343,  namely,  some  sort  of  separate  provision  fur  cigrlc&l 
^nd  episcopal  causes.     Clerical  appeals  may  be  carried  to  the 

*  episcopi  finitimi,'  that  is  practically  no  doubt  to  the  comprovincial 
l>ishops :  but  these  bishops  arc  spoken  of  rather  a.-*  a  concourse 
of  individuals  than  as  an  organised  body,  and  there  is  no  mention 
In  this  connexion  cither  of  the  word  'synod'  or  of  the  word 
•metropolitan2.'     The  whole  regulation  is  of  a  loose  and  elastic 

*  Evea  the  elaborated  system  of  tile  ojundl  olC'link-edim— llioucli  it  is  true  it  docs 
an>t  dead  specifically  with  appeals,  probably  because  (be  Anttocheoe  rcRuUtlona  bid 
b#ecmr  Canon  Law  for  the  Kaat— li  entirely  reelraiaatirsl,  and  in  nnr  raw  r*rc*irtr 
to  che  Mcvlar  000m  it  definitely  forbidden  (can.  it).  It  ii  intereitlng  to  notice  tb* 
tendency  at  ChaJcedon  to  »r»ct  th«  ■  throne.'  of  the  bishop  of  Constantinople  into 
lb*  apes  of  llic  whole  system  of  church  judicature  (caooni  it,  *vit>, 

*  OnJy  once  la  the  whole  series  of  the  canons  la  allusion  made  to  metropolitans, 
where  it  i»  laid  down  that  petitions  to  the  emperor  must  be  forwarded  through 
•<oapa»e»pum  nostrum  ...  qui  m  maxima  eftntate  id  *\t  matropolt  con«mtit't  auch 
la  ibe  trae  LsUn  teat,  and  with  it  ngr**  the  Creek  version  and  the  rclmnalstiun 
from  the  Creak  preserved  in  the  collection  of  thr  dcaoofl  Thcodosiua,  cod,  Vceon, 

ij.      I  do  not  think  a  more  satisfactory  test  of  antiquity  could  easily  be  found 
than  in  the  method  of  represent  in  f  in  Latin  the  word  'metropolitan.'    The  Greek 

Cca 
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character,  better  fined  (one  would  say)  to  the  ideas  of  543  than  ft 
those  of  4«6.     Episcopal  appeals,  cm  the  other  hand,  are  to 
dealt  with  through  the  intervention  of  the  see  of  Rome,  but 
distinctions  (if  any)  between  the  two  canons  which  deal  with  tl 
swbject — canon*  ill  and  vii — are  not  easy  to  unravel.    On  the 
it  would  seem  that  the  provisions  of  the  former  canon  are 
general  and  include,  even  if  they  have  not  specially  in  view,  a 
serious  class  of  cases,  such  as  disputes  between  two  bishops,  wl 
the  Latter  applies  only  to  act  ual  trial  and  deposition  and  defi  ncs 
machinery  of  appeal  more  minutely.  In  the  first  case,  if  the  defeated 
bishop  claims  a  rehearing;,  then  either  the  bishops  who  have  acted 
asjudgc*orthcbuhoc*ofarMrig^^  apparently 

the  unsuccessful  litigant  himself)  may  refer  to  the  bishop  of  Rone, 
'  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  Saint  Peter/  the  question  wheiVr 
the  trial  ought  to  be  reheard,  and  if  so  who  were  to  rehear  a: 
the  judges  in  the  latter  case  are  apparently  to  be  selected  by  tk 
Pope  from  among  the  local  bishops.  But  in  the  second  aad 
fuller  scries  of  prescriptions,  the  right  of  appeal  is  given  direct 
to  any  bishop  deposed  after  trial  by  the  bishops  of  '  the  rcgioa ' 
the  Roman  bishop  has  to  decide  («)  as  before,  whether  the  ca* 
is  to  be  reheard  at  all,  and  (6)  if  it  is,  whether  the  bishops  of  the 
next  province '  (to  that  from  which  the  appeal  comes)  will  saftot 
to  decide  the  case,  or  whether  the  assaitance  of  a  presbyter -Jcfaie 
from  Rome  will  be  desirable.  In  neither  class  of  cases  is  then? 
any  provision  for  the  Pope's  calling  up  the  business  into  hb 
court  and  exercising  personal  jurisdiction. 

WNW^NkMi  WM  J  itw*****"!*  (oa.  H) 

b«t  to  1^  *«»<»•  Uf  the  KM 

Wort  a.  a  4 19  and  bier.  In  AttSon.  tsMsr*  tan ; 

CmcUIm.  KvAm*,  wJ  Wwywi ; 

ohoftUHf  by  »  pmphw,  the  Cittaa  twwg  ■«■* 

the  G4tt*Sn»faa(wyeh  here,  nofte%li  laiwa*  I  ftWCtltw)  *^ml 

wad,*  wad  lbeC*kU-<«lteu*lfc>r1  owitwc  pctrueke^M 

KJ  cm  in  wtropoUsa  '-the  c*om*tm  of  Ms  bat  rcwatriaff  to  the 

FArtkuaHjr  ttriking,  *»4  taty  P****C" 

the  S*nS**n   cmom    *nd   tfc»4  ftfy  «»rfy  «nw  ef  IW  Kiev**.      A 

imMci  <rfurti*,Q«  pkrm++k*r  w-  «»*<*  *****  t*>  ST*.  ■*•  •)  m  tW  -cW*. 


M«a  Uw  wart 


*  '  tptoeopta  Cjal  tm  fl»ttima  et  prof"**?** 
*  iywoptt  f|w  !■  proeima  frounna  son 
W  Attioch  (ice  ifcevc,  p.  J*;)  -  4-4  r* 
■wJcflaUc  pkrma  Appear  to  catxrty  tftw 
W  checks  e»  Ow  actio*  «/  iW  i 


fir*  I****** 


»*.'•»«- l»U»c 

f  nawaparMeU 

to 
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These  prescriptions,  in  their  very  vagueness  ami  indefintteness, 
^m  to  be  exactly  what  we  should  expect  in  the  first  legislative 
attempts  of  Western  churchmen  to  guard  against  the  opposite 
evils  of  episcopal  or  clerical  immunity  and  individual  or  pro- 
vincial injustice.  In  a  system  of  judicature  which  allowed  and 
yet  limited  appeals,  which  left  each  case  to  be  dealt  with  by 
local  knowledge  and  yet  introduced  an  arbiter  superior  to  local 
prejudice,  I  can  see  nothing  alien  to  the  needs  of  a  generation 
which  was  feeling  its  way  to  an  increasing  closeness  of  federation, 
or  to  the  circumstances  of  a  moment  when  the  Pope  had  just 
earned  the  special  gratitude  of  all  catholic  Christians  by  giving 
audience  to  the  protest  of  Athanasius  against  his  synodical  con- 
demnation in  the  East.  We  have  only  to  look  on  to  the 
documents  of  the  next  generation,  as  they  arc  recorded  by 
Dr.  Frledrich  himself  (pp.  424-432),  to  be  sensible  of  a  change 
in  atmosphere:  what  had  been  vague  and  misty  at  Sardica  is 
sharp  in  outline  and  definite  in  tone,  now  that  it  is  Damasus 
who  asks  and  Gratian  who  sanctions.  The  echoes  of  Sardica 
arc  still  heard  in  the  'concilium  episcoporum  finitimorum1  and 
the  '  quos  Romanus  cpiscopus  iudices  dedcrit,'  But  it  is  the 
new  elements  which  are  most  significant — the  judicial  function  of 
metropolitans,  the  stated  number  of  bishops  who  form  a  court,  the 
personal  jurisdiction  in  appeals,  the  quasi-oocumcnical  position 
of  the  Roman  bishop1.  If  the  Sardican  canons  were  forged  in 
the  Roman  interest  a  generation  later  still  than  Damasus  and 
Gratian.  their  author  did  hi*  work  imperfectly  indeed. 

To  show  that  the  Sardican  canons  fit  the  conditions,  as  far  as 
we  can  restore  them,  of  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  is  not 
of  course  to  say  that  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  history  of  their 
transmission.  It  is  well  known,  and  ia  of  course  the  starting-point 
of  alt  doubt  as  to  their  genuineness,  that  after  the  almost  con- 
temporary allusion  in  the  council  of  Gratus  a  deep  obscurity 
fall*  ujxin  them,  which  is  not  wholly  lifted  till  we  find  Zosimus 
in  41^  pressing  upon  the  African  churches  the  observance  of  two 
of  them,  which  he  quotes  verbatim,  on  the  ground  not  of  their 

1  c  g.  the  phraio  '  «4  metropolitan!  per  locorom  iudkt*  dedicator  txtmta'  '  ucl 
si  ipse  mctropolitanu*  at'  cat: true  p.  gjj,  n.  2  above);  'concilium  quindceim 
cpiKoporum  (UiUimorum '  1  [DuibuiD  ] '  qui  in  oauies  iudcx  fuerst  cunatitulu*.' 
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Sard  lean  hii:  nf  their  Nicene  origin.  And  even  the  rdereu 
to  the  Plfrn  diuretics  lordly  sufficed  to  convince  llie  Room 
of  the  truth  of  the  African  assertion  that  the  carton*  in  quest** 
whatever  they  mere,  were  not  Nicene.  seeing  that  St.  Leo  in  tat 
case  of  Flavian  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  449-450,  still  basa  uV 
right  of  appeal  upon  *  Nicene '  cane; 

Strange  as  is  this  sudden  appearance  of  the  Sardican 
under  the  guise  of  Nicene,  it  becomes  less  strange  if  we 
a  little  on  the  history  of  the  orjgi**s  of  Western  canon  law 
the  interval  between  the  Sardican  council  and  the  eptscofaSt 
of  Zodmus.  We  have  already  noted  the  trend  towards  coocsav 
legislation  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  :  we  have  notes" 
also  the  difference  then  exhting  between  the  development  of  tfat 
rrn  and  of  the  Western  churches.  Thus  we  are  prepared  u> 
find  tlui—  while  in  the  East  a  more  or  less  continuous 
of  codes  extends  from  Ancyra,  Neocacsarca,  and  Nicaea  ia  the 
firat  quarter  of  that  century,  through  Antioch,  Gaagra,  aal 
Laodkea  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  down  to  Constantinople 
(381)  near  its  close— in  the  West  the  Church  of  Spain  has  pre- 
served nothing  between  Elvira  (c.  305)  and  Saragossa  (c 
the  Church  of  Gaul  nothing  between  Aries  (314)  and  Valeact 
(374),  and  the  Church  of  Africa  nothing  between  the  cound 
under  Grata*  (c.  348)  and  that  under  Genethlius  (390).  Thr 
very  germs  of  the  rout-jjrimiplc  of  canon  law  were  therefore 
absent  from  the  mind  of  the  Western  Church  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  century,  since  the  conception  of  a  body  of  law  which 
might  be  consulted  *ith  fair  prospect  of  success  in  the  solution 
of  future  difficulties  as  they  arose  postulated  the  survival  and 
collocation  of  something  more  than  the  records  of  councils  so  few 
in  number  and  so  diverse  in  origin.  Possibly  it  was  not  till  the 
pressure  of  the  great  doctrinal  struggle  with  Arianism  relaxed 
that  Western  Churchmen  found  leisure  to  take  up  again  the 
threads  of  oonciliar  legislation.  Anyhow,  from  whatever  cause,  the 
chronological  commencement  of  the  more  or  less  continuous  series 
of  known  canom  and  decretals  is  extraordinarily  well   defined. 

1  Leo  Efifi.  xliii,  »Ijr,  In:  *  quant  a  vie  on  f©at  appcllatiobcsa  iaicipca*tan  kac 
neccaauie  poatulctur,  canon  urn  Kmrae  liatiloOini  •ievrda  IcaUuiCur  quae  a  loom 
inn  nil!  aunt  ttftnkftibu*  conatltuU,'  ■  c©  quod  libfllum  ad  apoctottean  %*Aem  auarnt 
.  .  .  per  aoa  qui  dtracti  faarajit  in  cctxiDo  a  nmr— uliaafctin  cpiacepo  Hear,  oai 

accundum  dafiuilignca  Nicscai  coacihi  corujeu  ffunt  lot* 
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Spain  has  her  two  councils  of  Saragossa  in  380  and  Toledo  in 
400 — after  which  the  barbarian  invasions  bring  the  condHar 
movement  for  the  time  to  a  sudden  check.  Gaul  has  her  councils 
of  Valence  in  374,  of  Mimes  about  39,5,  of  Turin  in  401.  Africa 
has  councils  at  Carthage  in  390,  at  Hippo  in  $%  at  Carthage  in 
397  and  401,  at  Milevum  in  402,  at  Carthage  again  in  4041 .405, 
407  and  so  on.  The  first  extant  papal  decretals  belong  to 
Siririus,  384-398 ;  the  first  large  group  of  them  to  Innocent, 
402  417.  Clearly  then,  whether  or  no  other  earlier  councils  had 
drawn  up  similar  codes,  now  lost,  of  disciplinary  enactments,  it 
was  at  just  the  turn  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  that  the 
movement  for  preserving,  collecting,  and  consolidating  began  more 
or  less  simultaneously  in  the  principal  Western  churches:  the 
foundation  stones  of  the  imposing  edifice  of  the  later  mediaeval 
canon  law  were  laid  about  the  year  400.  But  these  earliest 
nuclei  of  local  and  contemporary  legislation  had  no  natural  place 
for  the  canons  of  a  council  so  alien,  both  in  time  and  place,  as 
Sardica.  If  the  African  corpus  iuris  embedded  in  the  acts  of  the 
Carthaginian  council  of  419  omits  entirely  the  African  synod 
under  Gratus  \  it  is  small  wonder  that  Augustine  and  other 
Afriean  Churchmen  should  have  been  equally  ignorant  of  the 
synod  of  Sardica  '•'. 

Probably  the  Roman  Church  had  not  quite  so  completely  lost 
sight  of  the  Sardican  canons,  even  in  the  interval  between  the 
pontificates  of  Julius  and  Siricius  when  no  direct  proof  of  their 
employment  can  be  found.  And  if  it  is  objected  that  a  Pope 
like  Siricius,  predecessor,  Damasus,  under  whom  so  much  was 
heard  and  so  much  was  done  with  regard  to  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Roman  see,  would  have  placed  in  the  forefront  of  his 

1  Thta  ia  (me  of  the  council  <u  sueM,  though  it  h  also  true  that  it*  canons  were  not 
wholly  lost  sight  erf.  since  nan.  v  of  '.he  louiicU  of  419— which  Aureliai  introduced 
under  the  phrase  '  terminus  pair  urn  statutes'— (urns  out  to  be  an  almost  verbal 
rrprtition  of  ran.  t\\\  of  the  council  under  Gratus,  while  Augustine  also  L}\  lxv: 
ed.  Benad.  ii  it-;  quotts  the  substance  of  Grams'  canon  xi  with  the  words 
•concillo  ■talutum.'  [I  owe  these  two  references  to  Bp.  Wordsworth's  paper.] 
But  in  view  of  the  complicated  history  of  the  African  codes,  it  is  impostibto  to  aay 
whether  Augustine  at  least  may  not  have  derived  liis  knowledge  of  the  canon  from 
some  Intermediate  code  rather  than  direct  from  Gratus*  council. 

*  Dr.  Friedrich  of  court*  accepts  as  genuine  the  documents  of  the  Sardican 
council  other  than  the  canons  :  but  Augustine  only  associated  tb«  name  of  Sardica 
with  the  A  nan  secession  synod,  which  wc  distinguish  aa  the  synod  of  Phillppo- 
polii  {Efi>  xliv  6 ;  wirm  Otxtmutm  iii  38  [34],  iv  fia  [44  ). 
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argument  the  synodical  sanction  for  appeal?  to  Rome  given  it 
Sardka,  I  answer  that  that  U  jtxst  what  he  would  have  dcclbed 
to  do.  Wc  have  his  own  testimony  to  the  Car-reaching  asscrtioc 
that  councils  could  not  give  what  Christ  Himself  had  already 
given.  '  Sancta  Roman*  ccclesia  nullis  synodicis  constitutb cctcrii 
cedesus  praclata  est,  sed  cuangelica  uoce  Domini  et  SaJuatori* 
nostri  primatum  obtenuit':  those  are  the  word*  of  Damasus' 
synod  of  382  de  exfiaxatitytte  Jidrix .  He  who  claimed  the  sue- 
cession  to  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  direct  from  Christ  through 
Peter,  might  hesitate  to  appeal  in  x>  many  words  to  the  sanction 
of  Sardica,  however  gladly  he  availed  himself  in  practice  of  the 
privileges  accorded  by  that  synod  to  his  sec.  It  was  not  rjt 
the  name  of  Sardica  was  merged  in  that  of  Ntcaca  that  the 
bishops  could  afford,  without  derogation  to  their  claims,  to  ahelt 
themselves  under  the  authority  of  a  council. 

litis  is  one  side  of  the  facts  1  and  I  think  it  sufficiently  account 
for  the  absence  of  traces  in  Rome,  of  any  use  by  name  of  th^ 
Sardican  canons  under   Damasus,  and  outside    Rome,  of  an^^ 
current  acquaintance  with  tlicm  in  the  early  fifth  century.     Thcs^ 
other  side  is  the  unique  and  unquestioned   authority  which  the^* 
canons  of  Nicaca  had  by  A.D.  40c  won  everywhere  in  the  West— -^ 
To  the  cause  of  the  Niccnc  faith,  and  its  heroic  champion,  the  *■ 
Wc^t  had  adhered  through  good  and  evil  report:  and  by  the    ^ 
time  the  brunt  of  the  struggle  was  over  and  the  issue  no  longer  ■"* 
doubtful,  the  lightest  word  of  the  great  Council  was  almost  as  * 
final  as  Scripture  itself.     Other  concaliar  rule*  and  rcgulat: 
might  have  weight:    these  had   binding  force   and  from  their  *" 
verdict  there  was  no  appeal.    Nowhere  was  this  feeling  expressed 
more  strongly  than  at  Rome.    '  No  canons/  wrote  Innocent!  when 
the  Eastern  bishops  had  pleaded  the  sanction  of  the  Antlochene 
canons  for  the  course  taken  against  St.  Chrysostom,  *  w<ire  binding 
on  Catholics,  save  those  of  Nicaea.' 

From  these  two  currents  of  feeling,  in  themselves  compare 
simple— the  growing  desire  for  a  body  of  authoritative  Church 
I.iw.  and  the  profound  deference  paid  to  Nicenc  law — there 
followed,  when  they  met  and  mingled,  some  curious  develop- 
ments. That  a  good  deal  which  was  foreign  to  the  intentions, 
or  at  any  rate  to  the  expressions,  of  the  Nicenc  Fathers  was  read 

'  Sec  J.T.  $.  6  560. 


»**.u  the  imperfect  Latin  versions  of  the  canons  was  the  first 
r&sult.     If  Julius  tells  u>  that  the  Ntecne  council  allowed  appeals 
(r*«ot  from  one  bishop  to  a  synod,  but)  from  one  synod  to  another, 
**^  clearly  mkundcrstood  the  fifth  canon  :   but  such  a  misunder- 
standing is  just   possible  with  the  Chicti  version,  or  even  indeed 
lv"  i  tli  the  Greek  original.     If  Innocent  speaks  of  the  '  canons  '  as 
^^baning  from  the  clergy  any  who  had  intentionally  mutilated 
**0  much  as  a  finger,  this  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the  first 
c5a\non  of  Nicaca  might  just  be  covered  by  a  strained  interpretation 
^C  either  the  Chicti  or  the  Gallican  version  *.     How  perilously 
^5*sy  it  was  found  to  go  even    further  than  this,  and  include 
*-*ruier  the  venerable  name  Ntcene  all  that  was  ancient  enough 
^V*r  its  true  history  to  be  wrapped  in  obscurity,  can  be  amply 
tl3u»trated  from  documents  that  are  quite  innocent  of  any  con- 
nexion with  the  papal  interest.     A  series  of  rations  from  Anryra, 
^•Jeocaesarea,   Gangra,  and   Antioch   are  given   in   a  very  caily 
Gallic '  version  with  the  recurrent  title  'in  aynodo  Niceno/  and 
*ksc  r.umbcrcd  continuously  with  the  canons  of  Nicaca3.     It  was 
*io  doubt  in  reliance  on  this  version  that  as  late  as  517  the  council 
Of  Hpaon  speaks  of  an  Ancyran  canon  on  homicide  aa  that  which 
the  ancient  canons  of  Nicaca  have  decreed,'  and  that  Gregory  of 
Tours  speaks  of 'reading  out  the  decrees  of  the  Niccne  canons' 
when   the  words  that  he  goes  on  to  quote  arc  taken  from  the 
m  of  Gangra*:  and  it  was  no  doubt  also  as  a  solution  of 


- 


1  'Q*x  partem  cuimlitxt  digiti  aibi  ipsa  uolen*  abacidit,  nunc  id  clcrum  eanoncs 
aon  admlttunt'  (Friedrich,  p.  411)1  t*«  Greek  of  NIc.  I  has  the  same  word  twice 
ItiTyJjfo,  ,  .  .  1(4x1,*,,  but  the  Latin  versions  universally  change  from  'taatratus,' 
'  sccun,*  '  eonsccaius '  to  '  sbsridcrc.'  For  points  of  cuuucl  ui  detail  cf.  CbicU,  * al 
qun  auicm  sanus  ipscsc  atacidrrtt*  and  Gallican  'canon  ad  denim  arlmitti: ' 

1  Pnnlcd  in  M«wn,  pp.  959-9^,  from  the  only  known  authority,  namely  the 
citations  in  the  *  systematic'  collection  of  the  St.  Germain  MS,  Paris,  lat.  11444. 
Tbc  version  is  rather  an  abbreviation  than  a  translation,  and  a  further  abbreviation 
of  tbc  abbreviation  .9  to  be  found  in  the  MSS  of  the  'Spanish  epitome '  iMaasacn, 
pp.  64S,  649).  from  which  Manst  printed  it,  iv  ||1. 

1  tone  rn*nn.  can.  sxsl. '  L)e  paenitentio  homicidanim  qui  wrculi  leges  euasennt. 
hoc  aumma  rcucrcntia  dc  ci*  inter  not  placuit  obaoruari  quod  antiqui  Kieacfli 
caiWoca  dcereuerunt ':  it  1a  true  that  Maaaacn  {Monument*  GtrmaMttM  ltnton<#, 
L*x*m  III,  Coftti/ia  L,  p.  i(j  .  fulluwiitjc  the  majority  of  his  MSS,  prints  'Anquiri- 
Uni  *  for  -antiqui  Nicaenl.'  but  I  cannot  doubt  that  tin-  lattrr  madiuc,  which  it 
pver  by  tnxr#  of  the  best  MSS,  is  right.  lireg,  Turon.  Hut.  Fmnr.  «  jj: 
*  R<grcdere  hinc  ct  gubcrnare  liheroa  n&Urot,  nam  eg©  non  rencrtar  tecum:  non 
calm  uidcbtt  rcgnum  Dd  couiugio  copulaCua  .  . .  tunc  effo  acccdena  ad  monaalci  turn 
canon arc  Nicenum  JccieU  relejil,  in  cjulbus  contlnetur  quia  at  quis  reliqucri:  uirura 
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ethnical  word  vnv/xfejco*  is  employed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  n 
,hc  conviction  that  it  is  derived  from  the  canon  to  which  allusion 
s  being  made.  Now  not  only  docs  the  word  not  appear  in  the 
:anons  of  Nicaea,  but  even  the  underlying  thought  can  only  by 
rather  forced  inference  be  found  in  them:  for  in  fact,  U  we  have 
already  had  partial  occasion  to  see,  the  Kiccne  council  did  not 
ronocrn  itself  with  more  than  the  affairs  internal  to  each  province, 
and  left  the  relations  of  provinces  to  one  another  entirely  aside. 
Where  then  did  Theophilus  and  Chrysostom  find  the  prohibition 
of  the  vTitpdptaf  bUij  to  which  they  both  refer  ?  The  answer  can, 
I  think,  only  be,  from  the  second  canon  of  Constantinople  in  381, 

'-.'*/.    ivtp  ftioferjo-icr  irwnhovt  TCSt  fapOpaOf*1  fadUfVatftV  *»/  «Wmu 

—a  canon  which  twice  appeals  to  Niccnc  authority,  and  might 
ibereby  the  more  easily  be  treated  itself  as  quasi-Nicenc.  But 
t  is  a  noteworthy  phenomenon  that  less  than  twenty-five  years 
tfter  the  council  of  381  Theophilus  can  use  as  simply  Niccnc, 
ind  Chrysostom  instead  of  rejecting  can  use  in  his  turn,  what  is 
it  bext  not  more  than  a  Constantinopolitan  gloss  upon  the  canons 
>f  Nicaea1. 

Rut  if  the  canons  of  so  many  early  councils  from  Ancyra  to 
Vntiuch,and  even  to  Constantinople,  thus  tended  by  the  beginning 
>f  the  fifth  centuiy  to  be  confused  with  the  Niccnc,  what  was  to 
)rcvcnt  the  *amc  fate  befalling  the  canons  of  Sardica  ?  Nay,  was 
lot  the  confusion  even  easier  in  this  case,  seeing  that  the  relation 
jf  H  cuius  to  both  councils  offered  an  undeniable  point  of  contact? 
Uosius  was  known  to  have  been  present  at  Nicaea,  and  his 
iignature  was  the  first  in  the  long  list  of  subscriptions;  Hosius 
tgain  was  the  name  prefixed  to  most  of  the  Sardican  canons.  It  is 
lot  even  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  identification  was  fir%t  made 
it  Rome*  for  the  parallels  just  adduced  have  taken  us  to  Gallic 
ind  Nurth  Italian,  as  well  as  to  Alexandrian  and  CoDSta&tfor> 

tu**f  tmvrvr  utov  6tart{oveiy  itirtnutw  Onipupiuv  pi)  tptvuv  titr/v  :  lb.  j8  niTaAwii 
•oh  I*  Ni*i»j  unvumt  ti.iv  rrfj*  1w,oh6wm'  *ni  fat«j»<</ui»>  &«ii{w  timjy  .  .  J\npiv  yip 
r»i»  «oi  rijv  Jbi«7toA»)h  V  fft  nftyyvyi  t^>  tfvXAorovfyy  ffpvv  'iMfrp  ri  pi}  5m>  vtM^funt 

*  ThJa  conclusion  is  so  sunlinr,  tliat  if  any  other  solution  can  be  found,  I  aliculJ 
ie  qaite  willing  lo  accept  it.     But  at  nrewnt  I  arc  nti  m-apc  from  it. 

It  u  worth  noting,  aa  a  further  tun  out  complication  and  confusion,  that  Iho 
rcnaunuoopolitaii  Creed  it  given  lo  the  Alexandrian  collection  of  MS  Vcron.  U 
j8)—<f.  above,  p.  371,  n.  I— under  (he  title  'Symbolus  sanctoe  ayaodi  Sardki.* 
teat  u  pu-Uivlitd  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Bum,/.  T.S.  u  106. 
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poliian,  ground     Doubt  lev*,  a  scholar  with  real  historical  feeling 
could  nut  have  (ailed  to  notice  the  Sardican  colour  which  tuujcs 
die  Umt  crutmbU  of  the  canons ;   but  no  one  would  be  prepared 
to  maintain  that    Innocent   and   Zosimus  cither  possessed  tre 
instincts  of  scholars  themselves,  or  stopped  to  consult  scholar* 
before  they  used  the  documents  which  lay  to  their  hand.    That 
Popes  should  have  acted  so  carelessly,  we  may  indeed  with  rigte 
deplore:   but  that  the  canons  they  produced  were  a  forgery, or 
rven  that  the  title  given  them  wa*  given  with  intent  to  deceive, 
are  conclusions,  I  venture  to  submit,  which  arc  not  warranto) 
by  tin*  dispassionate  examination  of  the  evidence  of  history. 

C.  H.  Tu&xeju 


Gvnon  III. 

Osiusepiicopusdiv.i 

lllud  quoquc  ut  cpiscopus  dc  prouincia  ad  aliam  prouinciam  in  ^L 
sunt  episcopi  non  transcat ;    nisi  forte  a  fratribus  suis  lnmtarus, 
uidcamur  ianuam  caritttis  clausisse.  ^. 

iliud  quoquc  prouidendum  est,  si  in  aliqua  prouincia  forte  alic^^T 
cpiscopus  contra  fratrcin  suum  cpiscopum  litem  habucrit,  non  ex 
unus  ex  alia  prouincia  adnnrct  epixenpox. 

quod  tl  aliquis  cpiscopus  iudicatus  fucrit  in  aliqua  causa  ct  putat  [^^ 
bonam  causam  habere  ut  itcrura  iudicium  renouetur :  si  uobis  plac^  " 
.-unctissjmi  Petti  apostoli  mciiioriain  honoremus ;  scribatur  ael  ab  h^ 
qui  examinarunt  ucl  ab  cpiscopis  qui  in  proxima  prouincia  morant^^ 
Romano  cpiscopo ;  si  iudicaucnt  rcnouandum  esse  Judicium,  renouet^" 
et  det  iudices ;  si  autem  probauerit  talcm  causam  esse  ut  ea  non 
centur  quae  acta  sunt,  quae  dccrcucrit  confirmata  crunt. 

Si  hoc  omnibus  placet? 

Synodus  rcspondit ;  Placet. 


Canon  VII. 

Osiua  cpiscopus  dixit : 

Placuit  autem  ut  91  cpiscoput  accusatus  fucrit  ct  iudicauerint  con- 
gregati  episcopi  regionis  ipsius  et  de  gradu  suo  deiecerint  .rum,  c. 
appellasse  uidcatur  ct  confugcrit  ad  bcatissimum  cocJcsiac  Romanic 
cpiscopum  et  uoluerit  audiri,  et  iustum  putauent  [ut]  renouetur  cxamen, 
»cribere  liis  episcopis  dignetur  <|ui  in  Mnitima  ct  propinqua  prouincia 
sunt ;  ipsi  diligenter  omnia  requirant  et  iuxta  fidem  u-.-riutis  dermiant 
quod  si  qui  rogat  causam  suam  iterum  audiri  depraecatione  sua  moucrit 
cpiscopum  Romanum  ut  c  latere  suo  prcsbytcrum  ruittat,  crit  in 


tfte  cpUcopi  quid  uelit  ct  quid  cstirnct  si  dccreucric  mittcndos  Cfcsc  qui 
cum  episcopis  iudicent,  habentes  auctoritntern  a  quo  destinati 
crit  in  suo  arbitrio :  si  ucro  crcdidcrit  sufficerc  cpiscopos  ut 
ncgotio  termmum  inponant,  faciet  quod  sapientissimo  consilio  fsuo] 

iudicauerit. 

Canok  VTII. 
Osius  episcopus  dixit : 

Inportunitas,  nimia  frequentia,  iniustae  petitionee,  fecerant  nos  tantam 

ibcrc  ncc  gratiam  nccfiduciam,  dum  quidam  non  ce&sant  adcomiumni 

episcopi,  Ct  maximc  Afri,  qui  sicut  cognouimus  sanctissimi  fratris  ct 

■pixcopi  nostri  Grati  salutaria  consilia  spernunt  atquc  contemnunt, 

it  unus  homo  ad  comitatum  multas  el  diucrsas  ecclesiac  non  pxoftltuxifl 

ferat  causas,  nee  ut  fieri  solet  aut  oportet  ut  pauperibus  ac  uiduis  aut 

pupillis   subueniatur,  sed  et  digmtates  saeculares  et  ndministrationcs 

;>jsdain  postulant,    hacc  itaquc  prauitas  olim  murmurationcm  [non] 

vsinc  xcandalo  t  excitant  t.     honestum  est  autem  ut  episcopus  interces- 

=sionctn  suain  bis  ptacstet  qui  atiqua  iniqua  ui  opprimunlui ,  aut  ui  uiJu.i 

^idfligitur   aut    pupfllus   expoliatur— tamen   et    bta   nomina   si   iustam 

>iahcnt  causam  et  petitionem.  si  uobis  ergo,  fratres  Varisximi,  placet, 

^ieccrnite  ne  cpiscopi  ad  comitalum  acccdant,  nisi  forte  hii  qui  rcligio- 

rassoni  imperatoris  litteris  uel  inuitati  uel  euocati  fuerint.    sed  quoniam 

saepe  contigit  ut  ad  misericordiam  ecclesiae  cenfugiant  qui  iniuriam 

patiuntur  ct  qui  peccantes  in  exilium  uel  insulam  damnantur  aut  certc 

r^amcurnqucscntcntiam  excipiunt,  subueniendum  est  et  sine  dubitationc 

petendum  indulgcnliuni. 

Si  cr«o  ct  hoc  uobis  placet  ? 

Vniuersi  dixerunt: 

Placet  [ct]  constituatur. 

Canon  XVIII. 
Ianuarius  episcopus  dixit : 

Hlud  quoquc  statuat  aanctitas  ucstra  ut  nulli  cpiscopo  liccat  altcriu* 
rtuitatis  ecclcsiaxticum  solliritare  et  in  suix  parrociix  ordinare. 
Vriiuersi  dixerunt : 

Quia  ex  his  contentionibus  solet  discordia  nasci.  prohibet  omnium 
rtc  qui*  hnr  facerc  audcat. 


Canon  XIX. 

Osiu*  episcopus  dixit ; 

Et  hoc  uniuerti  OOMtitutau  ut  quicumquc  ex  alia  parrocia  uolucnt 
alienum  rninistrum  tine  consensu  episcopi  ipsiux  ct  sine  uoluntatc 
ordinate,  non  sit  rata  ordinatiu.  quitumquc  [autem]  hoc  uaurpaucril,  a 
fratnbus  et  coepiscopis  nostra  [et]  admoncri  debet  et  corTigi 
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to  fuv  ow  Trrwpa  rrjt  vo+iat  ao^ov  troicc,  to  6i  imupa  tt/s  dvonaXv^wv 
ficfmpc;  4™  iTJt  *apoiat  to  nXMiumi  Tm  *N*K<K»Ar*ac*"V  nt  np(K<lnrv  tm*. 

A^Jah    *Yp'lOr    K*T0ftrpl7rflAtN0C    T»Jn    *y*^*    iW**.   O(T*M0f»0(a>)rAI   inC   AOiHC   ftlV. 

&oI»i.  ui&U  ovr  p.'/  (ro^of  «x<«  n«u^a  ao^Cai,  »ul  o&cU  t{wk)  hn'ika 
i*»;"rNaK»nTAi  Mochc  »jAy**m*  ct<  i^d*twi'tni  »mh  a#p&i*N  7/61;  ukrj$t  to  rrjs  :o 
AirojtaXu»J/e«s  Trv€up,a-  «<  pi)  (J);)n  TO  ir?«upa  tt;«  ao^icve  Tnvrr/rrrn  twc 
oVu/Ji/iaToir  tjJs  concert  o\u<£op<us  cru^fovf  toicl,  *ui  »too*oVt7Ti  T?Ji  rrepuitptfftuf 
Twv  crri  roi?  ypafifintri  KakvpfiAr .1  Qfw  opatut  oWvoyr*  TT/k*  iiiro*raAw/'i*'  (Til* 
n«pui|»itiai    TO   KA^YMM*. 

*pot  TfKToic  ^wiriflP  tv  ^  ^mywii  nurou  »«T4>n<rji<Voo?  toC*  ov$ftXiioiJS  25 
T»i*  *op6Ca«*  <c  yap  >it/  rafToV  fori  yKux»c«  0cow  «ai  4ir(yvwris  *9tou  <i\X* 
A  iTnyivuwyKwp  olovi'i  amyywpC(<i  I  n<iXa.A  clSai*  tvtXiXij<mt,  ixroi  lvimyt>&<ru 
ytvtivrai  **»«*>x?  xaAai  ^ocrrav  aww-  Au'mifi  m*  mCHhcomTai  «ai  «niCTpA$MCO*TA' 
KypioN  n*Nr*  T6  nip*T*  thc  thc.  fp«£a<**i  ok  rt/r  dfrtv/iarov  ^iVi^ 
mi  FOTn/v  tov  TfftfioyiKov  rjfiwv  kox  toy  *Am9imot'  ♦wtoc  to  Wf+vTurpfou?  30 
rout  o^SoXuous  Tfjs  xapfiiat. 

1 1   1S-20]  «Is  to  clB&ai  <0)p,a*  ti«  fori*  f|  JXmc  Ttj*  n\f)a«w5  o.(5tov\  kqa 
t*i  4  irXouro$  ttj5  o^{t|s  ttJs  aXfjpoiopios  avrov  if  toi*  dyiois,  tcai  ti  to  6nep- 
fUtXXop    fL*y<6o^   -rrfl    ouw4p<wt    autotj   «i*    T^H-af    TOOf    TrioTffuorraf    koto    t^k 
{rYpYtw   too  upo/rovs  ttjs  Itrxvot  auroJ  fji*  irrifrfifQtr  it  ri  Xpump  tfytipa?  .-5 
ftuToe  in  KCKpif. 

['OpiyiVovt] 

t)  xXfjcis  Tfj*-  ©cou  AttiBo  fycu  V  ^pr;  y»*turai  4t4  iro\Ai}«  rpotro)(yJQ  fitou 
icru  orp<x*''H  »'ov-  #ral  t^  iXTYpot-Ofita  aArov  vXovror  «^-<.  S^(i)t  iroAAi)*  <»■  toZ« 
A'yiaif  ui«ii  toVoic.  ^o 

«f  xi^Ta  ttjv   «tx'/'1'  T0*'   nmJAwu  SiSoTUi  tv    urcbfia   n}^  tfw^iat    «al   r^9  131 
dvoKaXiitfcwf,  auTOt  «umto»   Ta   AvONdlMMI   roif    «a\oup,(ioi(  ml    tttupiprti  n 
Am^jwcd,  (Wn  tfXouror  o(£t)«  T<j«  «uth  tt/k  K>Y|pow>^iiat»  autcir,  ijy  &b\o<n 
rotf  <Vi  Ttjv  Ay1*1"  TavTTji'  KiiXot'puVois  x\r;poKO>iiai'. 

{»ynjo*«it  6<  ci  /oti  tat  ai-ro«  o  W«u«  Ti*'  aytwf  KXvjporo^ta,  uv  ko!  ovrwl  45 
vtHirrfttu  rovv  «AT)/>ovo/4nii7  tou  &toi\  ivut  '.xT-rep  X.*yr>fnv  ^X^povo/ioitg  v«upiW 
rvat    nA^puVupjuvv   uckiuji-  t*/i»  ^Aijpoi'Opiuii'  tuo"i/uit<5  etrt  Tuir  nrrty/uiToir,  <>'--.»; 
*<njfTwf*.<v  ftal  toit  tXrjpovofAui^  tov  Wcou.       koi   c^ctu*'  y<   TO*avn»t  r, 
A<^yv  wJf»oc  Tuit  it  Ytolt  AtYl  or  iAcTK  *.\»vt>*  /h  «/cgj  roi)h  iAt\^aiN  ifrA^ 
on  if*i>  H(p!c  *tTU)N|  A*'rci  Ky*p>oc,  nai  itAAu^ov  Kypioc  hAhponomi'*  *t*tuj».  50 


IT,  10,  *4.   s  Cor.  iii  13,  tU,  iR  »9.    Ps.  XXI  (xxii)  18  30.  Jo.  t  9 

4J.  Col.  i  j  47.  ^Jo».  xviii  7  ;  Dcut.  x  y ;  Nun,  xvtit  30,  xxvi  6a  50.  if 

J«.xiii  14 


«5-'»:  i^.itu         4'-44:  563 1 


IX  iS.  ^nro^w/»fwTOi  .  p^ra^^oiTai  MS 
Robinson:  A/u  MS  3*.  A>ui  :  1)^11  MS 


45-50;  5«4* 

ly.  Twy;  Til  MS 
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THE  COMMENTARY  OF  ORIGEN  UPON  THE 
EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS:   Part  II. 


THE  TEXT:   EPH.  i  15-"  a6- 
\  IX. 

Eph.  I  15-17  [Ai&  tovto  «^u.  4»uJtfui  tJ|r  naff  vpax  rtoTif  Jr  rC  i%f«f 
'ItfOOv  *<\i  tt]*-  1 15  ira^Ta;  Tout  aytouf ,  cu  -irauopAi  cCxtptCTwr  3ir<p  i)*v*  p*i** 
TTOiOUflf  *r*    /tt'i  T&V  1TpO«T€UXMI'  flOU.  ^  A  •<<•<  TOU  fUplOU  ^flMV  'hftfO*  Xp*(TTW. 
A  nu»r|p   Tijt  W{tj$,  bvri    iiplv  irrtujta  <xo4>iaf    cat  diroKaXu+twt,  fr  Iwiy****" 
avrou  irc^wrvcfilfovs  rows  o^aAfiOvs  rr)s  Kopotaj.  1 

MO  ["fytytVy^  -pipn] 

&J£ct  MclAouw  «Tr«4  to  J*  Jiuyfwtfti  autuu  irt^wncji/row  TO$t  i46aX(i©uS 
rrj$  aapfeiai  «<  ,»»>/  wf  vw<pj3*iTbv  afra  «5To6*ufi«v  iioVc/>  r*  «£i/t  t-^ 
mtf*$ftdtriuK  otfmt  !\tty  oM/i«0d  oia  Touro  rdyui  dxaufrac  rt^r  ta.V  upa< 
c  wtffTir  «V  tu  Kvpiw  'irjo-oO  /c  cViyrwoct  auioC  Tr«4wriop,«VotK  rovS  d+daXfiovt 
ttJ?  «ap&iot$,  «al  H)*  «tf  irdrraf  tovs  Ayiovs,  oti  irauopiu  <u^afK7Tl> 
6jiup  firt  tav  Afiwy  iroiouitfvoc  Jirl  f6r  Trpoa«uj(ur  jiou,  l*c  6  •€&<  TOO  ttupiov 
*)(**<►  *lT)(you  XpiatoG,  6  waTV|p  nj?  WCnS.  &«*n  «f*i^  irrtufia  oof[as 
AiroKaXu4«wt,  lit  to  tlhJvai  tJpaf  Tit  •Vrrif  tj  VA-jrit  rijs  *X*)<r<vf  t'pjvt*  *«I 

130         CC  «  «*T?}p  VTTOKtlfUVQV  Hal  OtVluOOVt  VcTI  TOTJ/p,  AVycrat  4«   Hill  T%S  Blfaf 

no/r^p,  ,v.>/.>r»i'('.T(    y   Sofa  vwcMiptvov   ri  icrrt   kq\  ovtrioijUiw  mu   tuivort 

6  trwnjp  T/fuur,  iuott</>  «ar&  Auroi.   fiut  So^i*  Kiu  "AAhi*ia  ml  Eipii^rt  mi 

Aikaiocymm,  ovr«  cai  A4(a*      *ai  c*  wor<  <m$*»*i   um-ycypafrrat  iuU  9o>r,  of* 

ij  dXAfl  ti  vorjriov  Si&Qai  y  to*  vlav  rov  6a>v. 

IX  14.  Exod.  xvi  10  rfr. ;  Ezech.  viii  4  *«, 

IX  3-10:  *63»a         11-15:  jCl  0 

[Errata  in  ch.  i-viii  1  tee  J.  T.  SL,  Jtn.  190a,  pp.  %&+++.      11  aR.  oiy< 
«^«,o»  with  MS      VIII  31.  \w*Yt***oa  Grc«  :  l«rr<A''»"  MS] 


■I 

s 

s 


ru  fiiv  ovv  irvcufLft  rr}*  eo+iot  tro^ov  itcku,  to  oc  VMvpa  r^t  AiroAaXuT-cw* 

ipci  dffft  T*j«  Nop&tac  to    ka'Aymma.   *ia  ^H*mK*NY"WN<ji  r(«  npnconrni  t»1h 

ffirftoi    n*TOt*it>iio'>i<'»oc  th»»  Ar*"*  <i*'!,*»  iKT<v*up<>(iL>)TAi  inc.  fcolMt  tic 

ui*4cit  ©fo  fiif  TOyioT  «\<i   irwufia   ffo^iaj,   *a*   oi'ocif  t<wh)  mn'ika 

ItOC.KHTAI  MillCfcC   fclAYMM*  Jtt  ^\OKTlul'  l  ni   »HN   KAplUft    >/0r;   <",\<yfjt   TO  n;«  3<J 

^iro«oAu^C4)f    TrrcOjio-       «*    ja^    (a)f>a   t»    frfCufAa    n;*    co^iot    iwroVrrn    twi- 

S^tofyjfuirtcv  rip  ero^t'oc  Giatftoptas  o*o^rtM<  ttocc*,  woi  iro<roTr/Ti  Tije  tt/>«h/>*V«iK 

■nfif    firt   TOW  ypdjllinr/i    KuAt'/XfittTdif  ofy  vp.o!w\  oiafturii    rr/f  uiruKtiXi^iK  ur 

WCplAJfUlTAI   Tu    «aAy*»«a- 

wpuf  tovtoic  OAOtt/Ttov  tu  t>  itNyptforii  ouroJ  TT«$timoji«M>vs  tovs  d^9a\^ous  J5 
Tr^t    xapoiaf       <<    y<yj  jiTj  raiTOf   (im   yvJKrtt  ©roij  inl  CTrt'yi-OKns  Wcou    *L\A 
A  ^TfiytfaMTKcuv  oiom3  dvayytupi^ti  A  iraAac  co$w?  iT<X«Xyjtrri>,  oVoi  fVfmyviiait. 

"y4*-OVT04    0«OV    7T«£Ao4   TjoWtU'  a£ri>K*     rttmrCf*   *#NMCt*HCO«lTAJ    K*t    ifliCipaifrttCONT.V 
Tlpd.       KyptON     r^NTA      TA      tHj'ATA     ffiC      r"c'  C^Lt^OiVc*      A<      TTJC      AlTW^iaTOV      ^I'Til' 

•col   w»rn;i'  *ov  T/yi/iflvuoC  t)/au*  *ai  to?  Aam6inuy  Owtoc  to  iu$wtio>&'<w  jo 
tow?  o46aXfiows  rrjs  «apSi'a). 

fl  l8-3o|  «l«  TO  «io<Vai  (u)^d-;  Ti(  f'oTt*'  t}  <Xmf  rijs  kX^ctcw;  aurou  «al 
TiS  A  irXouros  ttj?  oo£rjs  t^|s  icXYjporofuas  cOtou  «V  toi«  dyloi?,  «al  t(  to  On«p- 
|JaXXo»*  fiiytOoi  rrjc  ourdficwf  aurou  tl%  »'|P"\  Tod$  m<XT«uorrat  koto  tijk 
Wftfpyctaf    tow  Kp6>ouf  rr\%  io*xvoc  aurou  tji-  ^rjpyrjoM*  Ip  rw  Xpto-ry  4y«ipa*  35 

euro*  iic  /npuir. 

^  «X»jo*iS  Tor  fr)«tt'  ^XtoSo  *^<i,  ^>*  J^>7  yHHMD  fav  ToXX^?  9piXTo)pfi  jiiov 
imj  *vT^cx*'ac  wip  m]  4  tXTjpowijiux  aflTOO  tXoOtoj' #'^#j  ootrn  r.iA.t^  il»  TOl? 
4poif  uvw  ToVoit.  40 

£    «ard  tV;v   <^X**/»'  top    IlavXov  SiOOTai  TO  »c«uj«o    T^t  o-o^ia*   sal   ryl  191 

dTO<aXlJ<|l«(US.  fll-TOt  llO«TQ4    ft!   AnOKf.lMCNA    TOt«     *aX0w^roi?   HUt    (hwfnjiT&l   TO 

AwldfMiv,  vWu  irXowTor  Si|rrj  ttJJ  «aTO   t»/»  KXTjporo^iaf  ourov,  !jr  &'wu«7t 
TOtt  ^xi  T^p  ayioc  TatT»;»'  *aXov/A«VotC  tXypovoiiiav. 

Cijtt/t«ic  oc  ft  «\m  *cal  oiroc  &  «»««  t£k  dYitaif  itXYipOfOfAta,  &f  «al  ovrwc  4J 

kVtwrAH  T*V*  A.Vt/fWkUftOVt  TOU  ®CoC,  '^O,  to<TT<p  XiyOfitV   KktJpav6fAOV9  X^?"** 

*■'.    A*^,^pjvoyii>vv  o/mw^  tt)v  KXrjpfn'opiav  ratTiTovrtt  'ti  Tui*  KTr/^iiiTcii',  OVWI 
mf7«fi«v  Kai  tou?  KkiipavvfiQi*  roO  0«ot'.      Rai  excraV  y«  rotavrifc  fiiai'ouic  o 

AcywV    Ko"/*Ot    TOlC  1<  t'O'C  A«t*   OV  lMC*K    KAMpOM   <N    McCl+i  YUJN    A&CK^uJft  AYT<WV, 

(li  w«-i»   At'ruiN,  A»'r*t  KYpiOf,  A-ai  a.\Ao(yov  Kypioc  KAHpONOuu  *i'.  en 


io,  14.  J  Cor.  lit  15.  16,  us  28.  Ps.  ul(x3dl)  jS  30.  Jo.  I  9 

*6  4'/  C/J°^  *«"7;    ririit.  xq;  Num.  xuii  30,  ttvi  fti  go  ^ 


JJ-ao:  563c  o         41-441  5*3  e         4J-5<>    5°4* 

IX  I*.  ^irro/iopfKiTai  :  pirapop+cireu  MS  10-  rir:  t^  US 

:ifiMS  M,  Mi  ^1  MS 


t«.  •> 


|O0 
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y.V<nu  mtrvr  ©  nXeOrot  Tij*  t&£r\%  rrjt  *XTipe*©|atas  t«  G«oJ  i»  ry  n  tw 
dyiMv  to  Too*aGra  ttj*  too  Ahjov  pWouk  *oi  rot  Aoyov  «tf«r»v  ^u/>y^>Tf 
cmpfJuXXorti  |my^6««  Scraficwf  Orcv  tw  <Cf  Tout  •lyi'pt^  ru4  wiaTtvotTat 
•^  y<*j>  **&  tv^owtjt*  6v»-«£(UO»>«  dtwo  tfcoi;  ^/uy  XP<u*  eWJy  *£$  to  <«Sl*4  n 

g5  tVTUr  tj   iXvU  ri\«   »Xl|(T«W«  GLTOO  Kill  Tt«  4  TtXo&TO?  T^S  OO^f  Tl$«  «Xt]j 

avTov  fr  roit  uywM,  dXAu  urjrMnii  Dvra'iMvs  aiiot  iyywjUrmt  tl%  t^iAs 
iri<rt€»ioKTa«    dir"    oitov,  a  at    4yyrt*6/iVvoi»    c*t&    tJ|k    4r4pryt%o»^  Trjt 
'poTowrrf*  I<rx«°*  o,vtoC,  T/nt  ape/rot  tffxfot  ourou  rapa  ry  HauXy  Wv  wvo> 
p*<rw     rnvrj)  8k  rfj  fapytbf  tow  NpoTOUf  tvj$   ta^vot   oCt#C  xfifrapnvt 
6o  «»>^iyijiT«ft>  fi  '•^f»Yfltr* v  '"  T*f  Xpio*nJ  rWaaTyrn?  aura*  ^k  w«p6»». 


uy  * 


[i  SO-J3]  «Vi  Mftfifaftt  tv  8«{ia  aurou  V*  toi«  lirnupanoic  ampoVv  wa>Tff 
^Pxi*  *°»  '{owrwn  Kat  Wdpcwf  *til  nupi<Jit]iov  aai  narrow  <V<$uutu*  o»uaa- 
Jop^i-ou    oo   \i6voy   4v    tu    aiwvt    toutu   aXXa  *ai    iv    tui    pVXXoi'TV     k<u    wdWft 

uWTa(cr  otto  Tote  ttoock  oOtoO,  koI  aurftf  fount  Kf+aM)i'  uwJp  woVt*  if 

65  JkkXyjoiu.   ^ti$   ^eri  to  trvpa    afcou,    TO    TrXr|puua   too    to,    vaVra  Ar 

vXT}pou^rou, 

132       awfimtKij}    xapaKTijfit   ijyijTtvf  rawra  ti prjir&aL,  ov\  uit  r«i6V8pwy  TOW 

6p6vuiv  QAirfhjrwv  KCtftlkwf  /r  ovpayotf  «#'  uc  *a#<£<rat  o  irarvfp  «I  o  vloi  in 

fafruv  rofi  TfarpoV  o5r«  yip  wowr  <c  ou«  ay  T^t  6Vac  ^i*r«wc  afi'wc  Toif« 

TO  XtyotpAv-    ot/oi  yupai'T^  r£  0<y  aut^uiT(K<L(  vrtiKCtrat  f/  yi/  •u^'t^o/i/iy  i*r  01- 

/'<ii-u>t  **t  ifnono&iON  toin  noiu»N  avrov.    trut  yap  o   Oyp*«ioc  0p&hOC  <&ax  &Va' 

Trtr,  Tp  <nr\Qniifi  ninnv  ftcprrpvjiUvos ;  rfat  h  r«  vnftnoaion  ni»  noAw*  avrov» 

no]  a^T^  tJ  Spa»i  cvroC  tpirtpnt\iifLp*inj .    ^74*1  >ujj  o  llaonav  f'«c  «b«tphu 

TH     )(<!pi    TO    t^M|*    KAI     TON     CffpAKOh     CnilUUM      KM     tlACAM      THK     TH"      4-?/»;l  f      ITyOV^iO* 

75  Ow  f«l  to  TrA^toy  «r^a*  0co3  »cal  to  ff«ipp(u  a^To£  voifrd,  rayrvov  ph* 
Twy  ayi'«uy  ftai  Kara  fiovKr/fitx  tqv  vmrpo%  rwy  oAuv  fiwvyrw  km  ^■yy^<Vr%* 
<9<y,  Tu»y  5i  Ao*€/3wy  iroppu  qOtov  T\*y^ay^yr«y,  »*pi  ur  ^70*1^  0  vjoOyVifrTft 
i.Mir  ol  MAKftNONTcc  lattoi'i  ino  coy  AMOAoyMji.  wnrtp  00V  r«yi^rai  m  rt 
irA^o-i'oy  Wcov  Kai  r«  «  -rroppw  aurov,  otVu^  j/yijrc'ov  tovs  /«y  ayi'oM  <r  roif 

^0  aV^lois  Aval  avrttX)  XiyrtrOat  roit  fii  Atrtfius  oioki  iv  rote  a/MiTTtfpoXc,  uo-r«p 
•cal  o  ownjp  «frirc7t  ciMtti  i«  n^dHai*  «V  VIiun  t*  at  «p'i^iA  Vl  tYa*M*o)tl 
oAAu  ro«  ro  ■aPioa-;  *»•  S«|ta  ToioPToy  <rrriy  *  1  jpiVme  *ai  fi<i<rt\ti+v  avry  «a* 
o/i^y  8up}rr<{/tfVOc/  «ii^  r)y  /ffiaTaM*  icat  «p^«  Tu)V  Ayluiv,  uiifttX,~„v  ■iW'S 
m]   ^craStoovf  Javrov,  i  uirtparw  xarru*'   yo*o/t<yo«  *J>fO*o«  SiA  W/y  ^cAaV- 

85  6/njyrov  *'fi  Trdyro  oiVot'O/ituy. 

toXAu  ;i*y  o?y  ra  fipxt,KTa  *°*  vyou^tya  Twy  faofUvw  tt)c  lap*  oatoO 


;i,  7a.  Is.  Uvi  1 
nv  33 


73.  Is.  xl  is 


54-60;  .s64c  G7-69:  5641 

$2,  rti  MS  :  perhaps  w,  Gregg 


7*.  Pi.  bxii  (IxKiii.  27  8l.    Mali. 
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111    it  ,1"*  ln 

t.t.  xxnitt  e.  pojmi  vxxowi  PAttm  mum  «p«  r.r.  i 


^;   »**«**— 
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II 


Be 


yiVrroi  to«Viv  A  wXoOro*  r\%  %&fi)X  ttj$  nXvipo»*piaf  tm  9toZ  ir  r£  »C  tv* 
dyiW  tii  nvrnirra  r^t  Trtit  fi*oi*  Siutpiat  *ni  Ttn  Ar'ryon  flnwTtQ  \t«/rjf«T«rtw 
irtppiXXoKT*  pcyl6«t  WttfMwt  Of«u  rw  <U  root  iyfort  *ui  »i©-t«*©kt»|. 
oi-  yap  T^t  TVjjownjt  ^wix/icuf  dWo"  (Nov  ^tir-  XP*1-*1  ^^i*  *tf  T©  «tW«i  tv 
<«nr  ^  JXw  t?  rljs  aXqo-cwt  outou  *a(  tC*  4  irXguros  tt|%  oo^i  Tifc  KXTjpcrg^iat 
cOtou  fr  toi$  ayioil,  <L\Au  jicy<$oo5  Bvra'itcwf  avtoc  JyyLVOpViov  <i$  ^fta$  rail 
TrioT<uo*TO>t  &"*  oitov,  to*  iyy%vofi4v<iv  c&T&  Tr|*  Jripyctay  r*j$  iwitrv* 
*ptm>uj*/s  I*x^«t  o^toC,  >/m  »P<1tos  t*"X»kt  oGtou  frafsu  r$  I  WAy  rw  «** 
pao-rar  raiVr;  Si  r^j  aWpyif*  **«  apo*T*v«  rfj*  t*x<«o9  arrow  XW*'0* 
foijpyiprn'  5  frrlpyTjo-tv  #V  t<J  Xpurry  jpatm^rrac  oW»  4k  w«pAr. 


«3 
IN 


N 


to 


[i  20-23]  *a*  ■o.dfcnw  fr  Bcfif  awroO  if  rot?  ^iroupai^oic  uircpdrw  rirt* 
dfX^jf  ***  ^ocaCai  **i  Wci|i«w%  «tu  kuplottjtqs  »al  TrarTOf  oVifiaros  «rt»* 
(.Ofi/vou  <»5  hAw*  fa  Ty  aI6*i  ton™  oXXn  wa'i  4m  ti£  pAXarn*  «Vi  rAito 
Crri'Ta^cr  utju  tuj\  ntjhu.\  uvtou.  mi;  auro*  «ou«<  ««+aXyjr  Cr«p  tt<Uto  TQ 
4n«X«]ciA,   f)nf   fori   to  ovpa    alrou,   to    irX^pwpo    t©G    ri    wdVra  4*  *S»i 

Ayaylw. 

aujjuariK^  xapanxgpi  ^yijTtw  touto  cfpija'&u,  oi'x  »*  «i6V$pwr  tit**  "i 
t/iiivuiy  txl<r9rjTujy  *aptru)V  lv  ovpavott  4^'  £jv  Ka&t^trax  0  jrarrjp  teal  o  vwt  J* 
l<£u'<iv  toO  rarpoV  ovrw  yip  voovvrrc  06*  £p  t^v  ^«'ac  ^utcidc  d^t'«K  Tavra 
Acyot/uv.     ot5«  yu/juirui  T$  ®<y  07u/tar(Kwf  Lrrra«cciTttt  r;  yy  KaOtfofUry  tv  oi- 

/,u»vi,  wc  V"ot6*,0n  T&«  no^tiih  a\Toi>.    ww*  yA/>  «  o-fp*Noc  Op6nx  &**  oVva- 
*ai  »frri  rp  5pa*t(  e^roC  i^irtfHtiXrjft^irij ;    <pr^ri  yop  6  "H<7a*4K  'ic  «'««t6hCc 

TM    X*»P*   t^   ViMp   **'    T0*>    0^pW»<\N    <HlR*l(IH    KAI    nAC*«    TH«   T»"»     kf»*»'l  J     ^yOV/Mt 
oSv     Kat     TO     TrAf/oi'iH'     cCfUl     Oeml     R(it     to     TtVflfJW    uriur     ruT/Tii,     TOVTuir    /Mr 

r<lii  fiyiwi-  Kai  Karat  fiovKrjpa  tov  frar/>dc  rwv  «Auv  /Jiovrr**t  Kai  4yyb{o 
■  ■'.■•-"!  T...1-  1'i  &atfioiv  trapptt  avrov  rvy^vtiyruiv.  irifH  Stv  tftyrlv  o  y 
•&0Y  0*  MAR^hONtec  «*rTOTt  *"«  cW  am>XOy'»T*i.  £*mp  o5r  r<rf$irrcu  W«  • 
itAt;o*u)v  ®<ow  *t«i  rii  o  w6f>pm  avrov,  our«wC  r/yijrtoi'  rove  f****  uytovt  «v  ro*i 
ic^tolt  «Trcu  o^tow  X^yc<T0«c  rout  fit  turtfliU  t'uwil  iv  row  d/uirrfpoK,  wtrttft 
i\a\  u  o-wrrjp  ^»^ti  ctii«»  t*  npo8*T*  ck  Actiov  t*  k<  ^pi*i*  it  ct«m*>im«. 
o'AAa  ko«  to  *af  foae.  4c  8«ti«*  roiovrvi'  io*rir  *  i&pvtrax  «oi  /?a<riA«c'ai'  avny  «•* 
a/ivi/i'  8u)/'j>}ird/i(voc>a  Ka0*  f;v  ivurraru  ml  ap^tt  twv  ^yuur,  wfrtXaiv  «itois 
«ni  ^irra5c5ott  eovTOv,  o  vircp<Et*w  ▼•rrw  y<Ko'^,<rot  "I^ff^w  fiia  ri)»-  ^i.Vc'v- 
G/ihnrnv  HI  irirrn  n("»*nvn/n'nv. 

ruXAu  ^tr  otr    »a   3px0KTa   **"    i/yov^itvtx    Iwv   Ocu^tVun*   rys    Trap'    <i  In  «* 


71.  7»- 


1».  Ixvi  I 


73.  la.  xl  11 


M-fe-  56^c  67"6o-  9641 

5a,  »ri  MS:  pcrhapiTwtj  Crcrg 
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su  voJUa  Ta  ^voiKr.ofTa  al  TroAAa  ri  cupicuorra,  voAJla  AS 
iwv  Swrdjitwr  ^<TaO»5omi,  tu'U  /acv  <r  Tif  a'.urt  roifry,  nvil  AJ 
nat  if  tw  pAXom  Ivtpyr^jovra-    o£ccv  Si  wm*  apX"  ^Mpi**  ^wpp*  *  vuJf. 
ferrm    yip  itaVra  in    apx0rtn  •fc*fi  ap^OKTOf  avruV     4AA*    mi    *5ftu«ri(u  90 
PiArtoK  ^uusuurovutv  6*0  n/*  i£ovtruuf  aire*  roC  X/j«itch-,  v7r«p«^tjvcrt;y  Tr}* 
row   ©«ov  Su»*0+Uw*   irapa    xatrcLV  ttjv   Aoiir^v  ov'va/uv-    JAAA   *flv  dyrrrat  nva 
•  rrJ    <7\jft$4povtrav    SovXtiav    vir&  t£*   koAuc    Kupicuuirui',   dvifyKrj  Tavra  tOi 
*vptcvovTa    Aup/fcrorTu    tt/x    In-urrT/prji'  tow    *vp«i><u*    dvo  tow  Mpor  twn 
«YpicYONTiij*(  XT/Hcwuf  •«»•  jo'/xcvfi.    o6Vw  o  4y«tpaf   <*  if  upd*  rhv  Xpiorov  >fi 
i%ufiujiv  alnlv  I*  o«(i£  a^TOt!  <c  tois  /wovparfotf ,  uffipaVw  Tfdo-TjS  opX^l*  *°^  133 
4£ouo-iat  Mai  Suca^cws  k<u  nupiirfjrot,  roi  irairof  oVopo-Tos  Ofopa^opAow  ou 
p6vov  iv  t.j  aliin  tootw  AXXa  it 01  4i*  t<£  pAXoirr  ctxof  yap  «Ifut  rtva  *a4 
dppr/ra  aw  drcff6(T/y7ra  *ari  rf)v  Starc^iv  twk  3\unv  4/uk  ov  kifmi  oWpara 
wo^ofiod,  Tiki  f  «►■  fc»  Tip  aiwi'i  tovto,  AXXA  *at  (Ttm)  Iv  tw  pAXewn.  too 
r«tf«v  fli  Ty  ctirooTuAui  Ta   <5wj/iflTa  TavTa  ^  Avo  row  aTTOKnAityairo*  awnf 
vy/ov  mrvjiarof  . 

irw«  iJ   «^#7Taj    Kai   ifdcra  Ow/Tajcc  Oiro  tov«   «o6a$   auTov  cftrairWof, 

'.•Hivf-'i  8ptm  Sn  pupfa  fcrw  nofe*  bI  In  bwonwroOvm  h|  &Av  7">"'  ftioA 

ofrra*    yip  crt  gpuiue*  ta  i»aht*  TT'0T<T*r»i'»4■     kiu  to  at'  Si  atton  Baoactcin  105 
*XP»c   °y  **  "V  tAmac  foit  c^epoyc  ytio  to^c  nd&AC  *yro9  ivfXoi    to   fitjhivw 
Wrros  tow  J;(0/M>vf  iwo  Tois  ntSBos  auTOu  tW.      i  ^i^  o5k  Ti«  ifttl  5ri  aqt^ 

•WpOTTW^tt-  CV7^*"  ***  TOVTO,     ?T«/X*S  5«,  TT/^  AOTaToflV  TOU  ®<0U  J  HGTaToV<rf I 

3waqrof  <*c  r<  ray/fa  iraptoTac*  4/xi  root*    ird»ra  Orrtfra(cv  uiro  T0O9  ttooqc 
«vtOu  yya  rrjv  to^u)  /ittc  Ttur  vnoTXJtauofUviav.  '|0 

Kai  auTOv  rtwKi  K«^a\f|v  U7T*p  irdiTa  rjj  JKKXTjOia,  ^Tif  /tti  to  ffwpa 
aiItoO,  (t&  ir\r)pwpa)  toO  tA  ira^Ta  If  irdift  vXTjpoupVrou. 

«-i(*a  Xptorov  cvp/oTKOKTCf  Xcyo^i^vv*  r»;*  «Vn\r^iui»',  {»Tr*'»'>i«»'  iroVfpoV 
tot*,  if  Tapa  r^v  KJ^aAr/v  To  XotJToy  wpa,  oprjarov  jrjs  «<$tx\i]%  £ci  avr^f 
k*k,  4  fonrgp  roO  dy^puTOu  trtofia,  ov  o*u/iatoc  /i^pov  /o-ri>  »)  <c^aA»j,  ovtut  1 15 

tov  r>*v/taro«  avrov  7  wa<ra  <VxAi^7ia  Xpicrov,  ^  aAAn*  xws  8«  T«vra 
i«Ao>*/'3un[v.  &p  ^<i-rotyc  to  BtvTrpot' J,  ^irrat  tA  /tir  di^/*tfffii«uT<pofc'  avro£ 
«ai  oW  ^<poT  Tvyxa»o»'  rov  o\ou  (tw/ictot,  to  55  6^tov  «o2  {(voiroto(C)ft' 
Ta<rav  W/t»  J««A)jo"t'oi'  <j  ut(nr*pci  TVi>yox,o'a  qilt^v  St'w^cic  6<ta.  , »_ 

irw%  5i  ^  /uA^oia  ovVa  oific  XptoTou  nXrjpwjid  /on  tow  tA  voVto.  fr 
«oon  wXqpoi/u./kou  WAo/xo  yvwKit,  «at  o**n'  oo  A*y<Tai  toO  tA  frdfTO  if  wdoi 


^4.  Dcvt.*  17  (Apoc.xvii  tf.xiz  16.^/Uon.ii  f;; 


10$.  Htb.UB;   iCor.Kvjj 


9].  Cm«  MS  :  pcrbapi  ovVai,  Green         i<».   »**"•  J"  GrccK  -  om  MS       10$.  Iti 
M9     rcrlupf  ovrf  <cf.  Heb.  il  8),  Grcre  io>  ro2«  :  ra  U  MS  tit.  fo 

vAi|piu>«a  :  oin  MS  laiTov  11  Ihc  \xtt  warti  of  a  column  in  the  MS)  ||V,  4»0fw- 

Timirttpvw  1   ir*p«+\0vl*rov  MS  ll>   {■»»*«t#v*'  ;   (mmt»iwV  Mb 

VOL.  III.  od 
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vXqpotivTOf  nkXU  tou  irX^pco)i«Vc»u  «o£«  yap  aKaXo*6*trifm>  Jl» 
ro  rir  XpurTov  tt^ui  tof  rXijpovxro,  oxiyy  h\  T&r  wX^podncror-  oitwc  yip 
t»5  h&mh*  hOMOt  <tt*  nXtipUM**,  dXKa  *cai  i«»tvv  ru*  rAiffKw^arw  tori  wAtpapi, 
*•*  of*  Ay  x*"/**  airoD  Tt*o«  *Aifpot*  ytt-o/i/vef.  ^a  &  «t  AtWrtu  rpbt  ton 
vvhk  dxarrjtrai  ©  Aiywi/  vn*  Kft&urtp  5ta  nj»*  iroAAijr  <r\t<ri¥  «ai  >otn»« 
row  %Aov  »rpo«  r4  Aoyuta  £*wtf>  vAjjptywi  Jyrt  fr^rrui*  tw  Aayuowr  ©  v«et  «• 

X.10  airo5<t*>vp4»ui  taff  <*aoTor  riv  pa*afiu»v.  m  "*a  y«  ougWa-rvpor  7rry» 
to  Aryd/nvoi-,  oroci  fiaVtXia  jj*v  ir\t}fjOvp€\-oy  Trft  f$a*ri\tta*  *.«£»*  2«anv 
riv  afifovrwv  r»)v  fiatrtXtiav,  rnxn'/icvov  &«  tot't^c  /v  t<*«  u^im^W 
rovrov  tou  /?aaiAccut  oWik  0*  u(  A)t«v  upjivdturTCfjOK  rjj  XpcOTOU  0cAa*^iMr* 
itrri  ,Qa<7t\*^,  J*a>rov  rutv  wpirXijfMrivrw  a\vjj%>  rfrpyrrofrpt/twr  W  «4w» 

ill  AaytAu(t)  tax  rtXtttivtilvuw,  uZrivn  npoa^>€vyomt\  a lt ^  (/ 1 ^ r A ^>ot#(?  tw> 
to  cvpa,  novr  fruit  of  iV«  Acum  rwx  cfo/ayrrov/iVvwr.  £co  ir\vjp««ra«4rfla* 
role  ?rpo(7tou<Ti>  o  X/K<m»V,  AciVwi*  TOiTOtc  *pu*  frpoWA&oatr. 

\\\  1-5]  Ko*  u^di  *»to$  frxpoOf    Tfrif  iropaimifMiai  k«u   tok  d^TU*t 
djui*,  <r  o't  iron  Tr*pi<TrttTT|ffa«  rata  rof  aiura  r©u  <4jpo«i  tovtou,  «ori  r** 

'•°  ipxona  *%  i(«uc»a«  tou  d/pof  tow  tm^utcs  tow  tvr  inpyoihm*  «V  ** 
violf  rtjt  d*<i0«iat,  l»  oit  Rll  <tj}u.ctt  fTdi»f  «*  d^orpa+r^V  jr©r«  cV  t»I«  M- 
•u(i*n*5  rij;  anprfc  fyk"",  iroiourr**  tA  6*X^paTii  tij^  vapK^t  *al  rw  la 
PmAt,  kui  i'^ck  :tn» a  ^uuii  Apyijs.  «S  «■«»  01  Kotvoi'  4  S«  6t6«  ttXcmSomi  Ar 
<r  <M«  bid  iro\Xt)i-  dYdTrr)f  auTov  Iji*  j)ydm|ff«i>  r^pof,  koI  ot-rai  ^f**s  w«pocj 

ui<  toI?  Trapairruj^iacri  auri ^worroLtjjc  T<i  Xpici»i. 

ri  i^fjn  /oti'    ko>i  6fidf  ^KTOif  K<npp«  Tent  Trapann^oo:*    icac  rate  Ar^r" 

WA  n'm9  0(*wv  crurttwotreinffc  ty  Xpiotw  0  0*H,  «Aov<r*»t  «r  iv  l\i<\  Sto  rijf 
iroXXi)*'  dY^1")**  auT»w  V  *jydTn]o-«fc'  r)jid«*   koI  6ito';  "po«^t  r^if  «of*4' 

irrw^iookr,  ^   o't  irotc  7:«pi<ruT/y«raM«»'  *tar&  roV  cu%ir«    row   k^v^ou   mm, 

15^  leora  Tip  Jpj(OKTa  -rii?  igooo-iat  tou  a«'p&?  Toii  irvtujiaTot  to*  k-wK  ^rtpywiiH 
/r  rot*  uloW  tt)«  dvci6c£oc.  rfr  qU  ko\  ^fictc  Trdrrcv  dv«rTf<d^v^«V  m«  i# 

rait  ^w.^^ioii  Trjt    crapicot  ^wk,  noioofT«j  ri  6tX^|i«T«  T^  ©«p«u^  Jtoi  fir 
Sinwoiwf,  r<u  fj^nv  4>vcrci  Wx^a  Apyijc.  <ruvtfl*#oiTO4T]0*   r^  X^hvtw.      ru*  !• 

U5.  Rain,  xili  io,  c/Mat!.T  17 

1J0-IJ7:  $:<>*»         14^-1*6:  570C-J7IA 

l  flj.  AUJ  rw  «X7/M»*/ffl'Mov  Tunwr :  dXX*  airpO  w\rjpwpin^  MS  1  ji, 

r«Q  d^iffra^{»«it  -wvroti  toD  Baottiwt  oitir  1)  MS'  Cromer  puaelustc» 
d^crraM/roii  tcCtov  toC  $uui\iwt.  viSir  9K  bul  ihc  word*  i»  r«u  d»mni|ifriM 
bring  the  finl  sentfnee  to  ki  proprr  aondurioc  CvdcM  imJccO  wc  rr»c|  i(t»  fo; 
»*iJ»ov),  »nd  therefore  Tft^OK  top  0oc<vJm  mini  commence  the  Mfeer  KUtruce;  per- 
h»f.»  wr  should  rend  roio^rcv  0a<M«**  **Nr  N  (Tom^O  >3i-  5Ju*»  Sweie 

*(**»  MS  135.  X*yi«vi  {//XV1II  si,  a»  rv\J»Ta(  $o^9*Ui  Xenfi*$t}  Tsmri 

ktsjiKvv  MS         141.  9>tf<  (Epli.  ii  5):  &f'«i  US 
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vxvUvjm*  ™(u  r)<wov  0  o<  ©«os  wXooVlos  2*  iv  f\/e«  iVyuuV<0u  Jtoi  irap«)A- 
(itf3\<jv0ai    fjurr/y   iv  rots  ayr(y/>a^>ois  17  <!>$  \ir*  liluiTOy   ty  A&fLp  IlavAov  /*ij  I«3 
Te#«<npi}o*tfai  rapcXrovra. 

<ra<l>w\  Si  fiurariis  tJjs  qh*X7f  <^*^u  ^«V«t**  7"  u/taprwiara,  Ik  roO  *al 
uiui?  oKras  wiepowt  TOit  TrapoirTwiiaoH  iiat  toi<  Aimpnait  op-iv.  *ai 
rf««i  tStoV  itrrt  n)s  ypa<£>}c  oi-ouji  to  '  -nxpairr  ui fm^  ifrraerrJav  tl  &ia$4pu 
rrj*  '  n/AapriaSy  *ai  iwaAiutu  cirttoV/  iv6u£t  wtAircnb.ryph'jX  uptjTM  ro  160 
Hoi  op.d«  orras  r«Kpoo$  roi«  irapairfwuaot  Kal  ral«  duapriais  wp&v.  Kai 
fr/rov/irw  •  J  ra  icaKwc  jj/uf  »/8ij  rrrcAccr/omi  '  iftafrriat '  vjfuov  K4yovrait 
at  o<  up^at  ruLtuji-,  otorct  pijMr.ut  7rrwj4ar<*  wiVui  uAA  uocuoutrai  fm 
to  »fai  Trtffiii'  t;^a«,  '  ffapct7TTiu/Mira."  *ai  To^a  iia  tcCto  iv  Ttf  c'ffruftat- 
ficAarip  Atyaai  i^uX^wJ  HApAnTujMATA  tic  ttfchCti ;  Ty  To*  owuVra  ra«  ^cfas  *ut  JU5 
rot  <fpx**  afiofmjtiATw  ovout '  Trapanr«>*ara  *  oYvucr&u  if  *at  ^vXaTTto-flai 
v/»€  to  ^17  vin>T«rav  <tai  raff  '  npaprtais.* 

rl  fan  itaTtt  to*  a*i«*a  tow  Koupou  tovtou  7r«fjL7ruT«iV,  rut  vt>xi  kutu  tu*» 
cimwki  Toi  npurrovos  Kocywv  <<£  v*  oi  uytoi  {rn€v&ov<Tiv ;  6  jiiv  olv  t*9 
airXowrripo*  aiura  TOO  K&rpoo  tou'tou  ^yiprrHU  rov  0v/iira/MKT«ii'o/iivoi*  1 70 
Xpowv  rjj  tovtov  too  wutwv  bt  a/*xvf  /«X/^  T&ow  AOTaaxcup.  aAAos  34 
«'*  rov  «{^s  viroKo^trK  fo/  14x1  o  avrv's  cortr  0  apx*»»f  rfjs  ijotoias  TOW  <Mpo? 
tow  irpcujia-rot  too  rur  rfrepyourros  f  h  toI%  ulot$  Tt]5  diMi9eiQS  fnJ,  A  otwf  too 
xocfiou  towtow,  irtiitifi  is  *>xW  »kos  Trrtwra*  Tttwra  irarrtt,  X«yoiT(/v  llavXwu 
<V    Q15    irt>T«    ir<piet!ftT^cOT<    Kara    t4i»   oiwfc'Q    tou    xotruou    TOOTOU,    KOTd   TOV  t^j 

apxona  ti]?  ^oucias  too  Wpo?  too  irfiiJ^aTos'     kul  Iv  rjj  wpo?  TaAtirac  Sc 
to  orrwc  UcAhtai  HH4C  u  ror  aiwinwc  toy  iscckutoc  nosupoy  vqjucu  $ij\ovv  otc 
{yof  nomipoN  4'tmv  o  IwfinoC  Atcuft,  0  oiros  wf  tw  ap)(O^L  Tt^t  {{owo'i'afi  too  ISO 
ilipuS    TOW    TwtL'Liaios     (rAr/i-    i^d    un€Jri\«.pT;iMi-    to    iV    r>]\    x/kA    ToAdrav 
cirioroAf/t  fatov,  iwt\  *al  wtpi  yfitpCtv  Xtytrai,  rwv  liAoXoyovptvuiV  m  ov*  18© 
<.vcr«k»   ift^ffv^uv,   TotoOrd    n  ci*r°p»*OMCnoi  ro«»  HAtpoN  ot»  &l  Mut:p*i  iroHHpi) 

Cl'ci,    KOI   MIKpAl    K«!    nUNMpAl    fta**-   Al    HMtpAl    At    MAplt>*HK*    ^JTL     T7/V     y^I     $7}vlv 
O  'lilKil>[S),      *aX   TO   &l*    Of    CTto'lHCC   TOyC    AIUNAC   KO/44VOI'   Oof«     KTtVlia     \^y<*k 

tov^  aiwrac,  uv  fliiiaTo*  *7c  aTOOTar»icoit  nohMpiic.  yryow'vai  ahi  XiytttQai  alitv 
too  Koapou  Touroo  »ui  apxwr  T,"l*  «Couwias  row  d^pot  tow  jikcuuotos  too  vof  185 
^.cpYouk-oS'  iv  T015  viol;  t»is  dir<i9<ias,  iv  0T5  icai  ^|p.<i?  TrdiT«t  oVcoTpd^TjU.**' 

TTOT€. 

kw,  Traftarrjprjriov  yt   otl  owk  cTvc  *«Ta  tok  upxorra  tow  &ipo\  uXXa  Tijt 
iiovvitxt  tow  dtfpot*     ovtovv  (ijT^rcov  tt)i»  tow  d^poc  V§ouo-taK,  *va  ovVtti«  ZSw^n' 
Tor  ipxorra  Tatny«.       Sifrarat  84   r)  A«'^t«  nol  tolooto  ti  5ijXow  kotA  Tor  190 
ipxorra  Ttj$  ^(ovoias  tou  Trr«uu.aTo$,  virtp  irvcw/xa  d/pof  «'o*t»  to  rrvcv>4a,  tow 


155.  aCor.aiC  r6.^-  Pf.  xvili  («iz)  ij  177.  Gal.  i  4  181.  Eph.vi6 

i&j.  Gen.  xlv»i9       1B3.  Hcb.  i  3 


15T-16;:  571  a-c        16S-1S;:  571  c-t 

154.  toC  rirot  Robiasou  :  TorCirgyMS 

Dd  % 
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rvv  4f«pyOu>-T6f  iv  r*i«  utoi«  rr\fi  druBfUt-      c**J  ovr  4  ipX**  *»»**  *"• 
iif^uiv,  cVumJtmc  fi7/TOT«   7rdoTTt  t(ovouif    apxvr  t<rt\  r^t   ««pi  rot  itpa 
b  9VV  \«yi'^o-os,  tJth  «V«py«k  hiarpijiowa  wtp\  rdv  4<pa  <«'e  -rods  r^  dxtt&tiat 
>05  uiouf  (<ra2   irac  £«  o  KOTnryytAA/ymwf  fluW  £ny/iQTcu»*  anfi^i*  aifou  a 
aGrov  tov  dir«tt?4cV  vW*  dw«.G«£ae  uVa«^aiVcT<uy    out  nyncr*  npoc  ravrot  • 
ta«  iloyt'tsc  n  rfAMi,  AvQurrapivot*  raxt  cVcpycuut  ale  /fcn'.^ovra*  ifAMUW 
tit  7^"«,  cVAoi'era*  >}^iac  frocTjo*ai  uloue  dir«i6«iat.      ot>  liaifjuifrrdi'  &< 
t*c  «Ioy*.'*c    i»  toTc  «anorp*M*KMc   «7«u  AVyw&u   (wwtp  tic  i|>x*c  ittt!  1 

J0O<l0YCi*C     AaS     TOYC     K(KMOtpATOp*C    <**     T«Tc     »TT(>YP**"miC  >,TOU     X</X    ty**?    d^ 

jcotci  Tien  crvv/jOtinv  rtfi  ypaifcifl  'avpavov*  &vo}ui{QfUyoV  Afytrui  yap  mi%\ 

*YP*h0?>  cra«£ci  6'i  on  raOra  *ara  to*  df'pa  Acy*nu. 

to  o<  ma\  «!e  oI«  4)u,«ic  wctm*;  dX<rTpa>r]U4V  wow,  twtiv  t;  ro?t  wapawrw- 

jmwi  :  «at  yip  oCk  dri^o***  ri  xjwe  ri  irapairnajuiT*  dAAa  xptn  jwr«  rat 
»05  uu«/*r.'as'    ww  >oDk  *al  d|i£«   oVra*   rcup ov«  TOi$  ir»po.wtwu,»<n  «t>i  tmif 

d|iapTi'on  ufiuv,  iwiiftif-m  to  *V  (°)**»  iroTf  irtpuirar^aaT**    rvv  fir  dro&outn 
137  t/»v  ru  TOit  irapun  twfiutftr  ufMMf  to  noI  «V  ott  *<u  Vc'*  i"f»r*1  <U*arrpd4>T|f«' 

ttot*,  «"»u  /*r)  6\>£t/,  ctirwv  ri  «V  {*)"$  fl°T*  ircpmrarrjffOT*  ita-rd  to*  aiwra  fw 

KOffiiou  rovrou  imtii'  2i  ufrftT((K7Tui^  o*oy  dAa{ow\W0«i  &>«c?».     ©TS«  &**  tilt 
noadot  6  TlaCAos  ImQvpiav  tt)S  oapn^s,  *a»  u/pac  ^i^i^ttav  rov  *rcv>uro^ 

Atfywv  h  c»|'I  tfmdruit  kata  toy  iincymatoc  to  a<  ttncyua  i»»ri  th<  c«fn&C. 
A^aarpa^/vTfS  oi  «V  toi«  irapairru^iaaif,  ^?r«i   r};i<f9n   iv  Tait  /inAv)iiai< 

Tij*  oopnos  ^Ji"r-  iwotoujifi'  oux  "  Tl  MAa  nActura  6Ai^jiaT«,  <aJ  «i  /loYor 

▼tjt  ffapit^t   A.VAa  nat   i&v    oiavoiwK'      {tttov/acv   Si   ri'ia   t4    frtXttjiar*  tw» 
*»5  kwoiiv  fr«pa  oira  t^i»  6cAri^dT«K  ttJ^  <rapK&     Kal  <rro\c{{o^<^  yc  <5n)Ty 

>iiv  itokik  ra  (pya  TT|t  capnot   **i  ^tAr;So»«i'  nwci  rst  t\  U\4\p*r%  Trjt 

<rapKOf,  t^  oi  dtrorrorru'ci^ic  t»}«  vytovt  5if7«  *ai  rt)?  dp^^c  Suitouic  iroiou- 

|tt v  t!  OeXV|fitxia  rur  SiofoiAv. 

<If  £<  r4  t5j*t8o  ♦ilo'o  r/«Ka  ^p-yiit  ^t  »«al  ol  Koiwoi,  oCk  c»toa>&cv  o  fi  wori 

*»o  ^povcriv  ot  rac  jrvrx^iaTtira^  &f>xfjfi*v  (ftvtrttt  «i<rtiyovrtf    ira»c  yap  o  ^w«  t*a( 

©col  c^ucrci  «Tkai  Ac'yerai  vIo«  4pYrjf,  diro*piw'o'tfaK7ar.      VM«*<  Si  oM^uAi  tik 

fi  CUJM*  THC  T*TTitNUCCCl>C  yryOVO'OJ  T^KKa  4^tfCl  ^PV^tt  OT<  (WMItO  7U"^* 
H  AUNOIA  ^nl  TA  rttHMpA  ^K  «r<jTMTOC*  KOtA  yip  TOV  SoAo^/atlTO  Of*  <«w 
AlKAIOC  *'ni  T^C  T"C  0£  flOIHCtl  Ar*0d"«  KAt  0TX  AW*pTlictT4l. 


196,  199.  Eph.  vi  i» 

SIX,    Gal.  V  17  343. 


301.  4.g,  Dun.  iv  IS  (u),  Mali,  vi  a6,  Luc  viii  ,.  xii.  1-) 
Phil  HI  ji  ;  Gen.  via  ;  1  aaj.  Eccl.  *if  ao  (11) 


Hg-llt:  57211-0  313-318;  57jc=;  ,a  319-314:  5*^oc 

303.  miilvoreMS-  pcrhnpf  Jv  o?»  m«  Gregg:  Jo6t  aoS.  «Jr Turner:  »TrMS: 

the  point  of  Origcn's  argument  13  tliat  the  masculine  J^  *fr  of  i'.  3  Answers  to  the 
*H)ia»Tw,ioT*\,  while  the  feminine  lr  at:  of  v.  t  had  aIicaJjt  Antwcrcd  to  the  a**afT.'aj 
315.  ^»  Crcgg  :  om  MS 
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to  ewrVycipt  aal  ovftitrfdiatr  o  /ijy  drXotWepov  ifXa^dvtuv  nark  vp6* 

ro^TTfy  6<wp*#v  rrjv  XpioroO  f$n(Ti\tiav  ov*  vKvtfUtt  kiyuv  rbv  V}$vf  ayiov, 
icrTCp  of*  u*ai  eV  crapxt  *cav  viru  tu»v  urAowrr/pan*  Acyirrat  cTra*  /k  (TtxpxC,  5 
irfct  ©fa  ctrai  <Vl  yy«  *av  Kara  t£  aiV0>7ro>  /AcVtjtxu  nri  yip  rvyx<f>*w*. 
yoys  /y  irvit/itfT*  ovk  fori*  $ri  yijc,  not  ovo«ic  tuv  «V  TOtt  Itroupa^foit  ftrriv 
*  CApni  *M*  t}©tj  en  tiniymati.  a!  yovv  roiatoc  6>ia0c'ff<ic  Jtat  >}  twf  ttjA&iuv 
T } c  Kai  rotwi'Oc  naraAr/i/  is  t»vn  cortr  cirtyetos  aAV  tVovpaVios,  jtoVtwi*  tw>*  ^07J 
ii  noAi'n  ,ua  f\  DtpAMiii  t^cvTwv  cvyraflKravrwy  TY  XptOTf  *V  ToTt  4lTOUf>a-  IO 
to»s,  curcp  tiut  n  BaciAtiATOf  Ocot  isiuc  rj/xwr  «tiiNt  u*  uvrwv  w/Af  k  MMifluiorcvcV 
ot*  (Vwpanois  «rvy*a0jJ/Mvoi  tw  Xptorw  «a»  ©-vv*Spv^<Voi  ttj  2io<£ia  ko2  ry 
.oyy  rov  0k>i. 

§xr. 

Eph.    li      12   [$Tl  T^TC    If  To}    ftQlplf    ^KCl'rU  XwPl*   XpiaTQU.     dTrTjXXoTplWa^Qfc 

rjs  ■oXmfat  too  "lo-paT|X  r.ai  {Iroi  twk  $ta0T|K«r  ttjs   firayycXiat,  fXirCSa 

w^  rov?  w^u£o»ra*  /iif  T^v  tow  *l<rp«i>/A  voXirtCdv  iroAiraj«o*6at  rove  A 
\purrvv  vtirurTcvKOTac  ilXXu  IAXt^  n>&  *airi/r  NU4  ovo'Jf  tt/wi  Ikuvtjy  Kvuniv 
(Otwcu*,  koAoV  irap«ri5/M7/«i  tWcvlo  fore  kxfSttv.  ^rt  yap,  #tj<7<V,  tVTy  fccupw 
Mm  XuPl*  XptffTOu,  difT)XXoTpiufi/fOi  tyj$  iroX(T<(at  toO  'laparjX,  (Tic  vvv  5 
Wti  auTuit  ^yrwv  x*>pW  XpivToO  AAA*  ot5«  dirnXXorpiwjUi'wi'  ttJ«  iroXt- 
iCot  toO  "Iffpa^X'  roil  yap  roavai  ton  nNtrMAiiKoN  nuhon  *eai  hot  auroi*  /3iouo*t 
Saiy  inr£p)(€i  rA  <(j*)<(CJu»<r^oi  tjJ  *oXiT«£a  tou  *lo*paT)X  »rai  /uXAov  ruv  trtopn- 

,tCiV  'lovSa/wf'  iUoXoV^OK  $«'  /oTI  TOK  XwPl*  XpiffTOil  KoX  Airi} XXoTpittfUrOf  T1JS 

oXiTciat  too  'tffpcqX,  Mi!  {tfvoi*  vo/j'C*<>'  <^va*  T*"'  tiad'JKi*'  T'jt  ^irftyY4^**1*-    lo 
{iTr^Tfi«  ^i  /iT/ircrT«   6u\  Tuuro  tipifttit  flOtoi  <y  tiJ  n6a\k*p  Tvfa(ty    iml 
ror  M  rp  rpoyv^ft  rou  0cov  oCk  Tjuav  o#coi  di  ypo^rrai  ^  ^»rwT©A»f. 


[ii  13]  vurl  Bi  iv  XpioTfJ.  *lr)ffou  uacif  ol  irort  uvt«?  jianpAv  /y«*^9r]T«  ^YY^ 
ry  aiaan  tou  Xpi«T»{r. 


141 


X  8.  Rom.  viil  9 
Xl-lj:  J7M.C 


10.  Phil,  iii  30  11.  Luc  avii  it 

XI  11,  12:  59oc 


XI  ;.  Ruin,  vu  14 


X9.M  Tamer :  yt  MS  la  •vycalivdrrvr  Tarmr :  rur  Qvy**9w6.vuir  M3 

I   ».  tniMotai  ;  atutiuolrti  MS  II,  Totfr?  :  tvvto  MS  l  J.  *y«r^'»  : 

nNS 
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Ifi  tv  jumpi*  *a\  to  iyyv%  «*'<  10/(00*0*7  Air©  rir  twimwc  *ia«*«r  tj  fy>**-  ** 
Tnjvi/nMiTH'  r^t  sr**p/XD  row  ft«f*w  Tpttctpi/TtvK  «ai  rgc  rfy^iCownTt  rw  &tXqpxn 
ovtov"  ytrvpMQa  &  ^Tr^t  *a0ap&vr«  tw  oTpaTt  tow  Xptcrow  #au  ravrft  riji 
timhc  ifOp*cWKT«. 

("ii  14  a]  gwto*  y*P  J*™  ^  «W*^  IK**1"- 

ao  rrjprjTJov  At*,  wrrtp  «\tti  A6*roc  £  X/wmrc  *ai  tooi*  «u  &immiic  *ai  £<»i 
owrwt  «"  « W^-V  **l  <rwa«wov  y<  iraira  diro  irdVi}«  ypa&rf*  &  &ff»A(<n>-  m 
avTW  Axptfiivrtpov  voTJeTw/uv.  Cxrctp  of*  o  i^m'  aiVov  i*(*t  Aw-yc*,  or*  afr^t 
iMiHCdC  ifpoi  <Ik  Aoyov  (to  8J  drdAjoyor  «a!  Wsri  co$tac  nu  AiKaioctitttc  fv«i)i 
©wt*»T  i^ni<T(i*jW«v  avTO>  mi  <I>t  «ip^KT)»*,  tra  avrov  c^'uf-cv  *a('w«  «Vt-k  E>p>jrq 

3 j  <ai  o/Mywr;  iravrvM'  twv  Aoyuuv  6  Si  f*r/  fj^wv  Tr/v  ctp»j»'7»*  ov*  «^«  tow  Xpwrriir". 

J  XII. 

Eph.  li  14/',  15,  17  [o  ttoi^cm?  t4  dpfoixpa  (p  ical  to  uxo-6T0ixor  «• 
<t>paypoG  Vifoac,  t$\v  tyQpav  iv  t^j  aapil  auTOti,  r»v  fop^r  tw*»  ivTaYtV  '» 
Siiyp-auif  RaraXuvaS,  "fa  row*  ouu  ktiotj  e\  ?i*a  kcuvok  a-Opwuw  .  .  .  nfti 
A8u»v  <uTjyy<Xi<70To  cif>^rr)v  Out*  to!?  fiavpa**  aa!  «ip^fi)t»  TO19  tyyvVl 

ravra   \<y*<rBai    rcpi    Twf    duoWpwv    oWuju<u)w    *ai    riv  dro   av^pwirvr 
8)  dydpunruv   p-anpaV  (i<t>app.6<T*i    Si    toiVok    A    Taira    A/yuv   to     «!?h«u- 

J  T10IHC*C    it*    TOy    AIMATOC    TOy  CTATpOy    *YTOr"    <1TC    TA    «fT|    T»C    PBC  «rt«    T*  *•»    TOiC 

uTj»*N»ic,  Kal  Ska  tA  *qtA  rov  roVov  ovra  Bnrfi^rrai),  rav  j«ir  np^nril- 
vtt,v  Swaptw  «T(  ^v  ^tAc*  rjy  irpoi  rov  *?<oV,  twk  5i  iv  wirfU^  ar©p«ir«*' 
art  iv  I)(Pp>}  yv  irpos  avrrtv'  *ai  avryj  if  *X$p&  "*&  (i«(rtSTOi^oi»  {Ji<  tou  ^payiiow 
AwAvok  tow  Ivolnrdat  ri)v  foOpumuv   ^i'<tiv   r§  fiaAa/««nrri  f^ff  fptrTJl»r 

to  Tovro  oCx  to  (i«o,6Toixo»i  Toi  ^pa-yji-ou,  <x^Pa  n7x*wi',  VAv^ij  &*a  t>. 

BptiHrrjKivat  tuv  <rumjpa  ijn'aw  *«! &a rovro  Acyfrai  X<Xu<r6a t  ir  ttj o*apcl auroi 

kcu  irpotrx*^  y«    rw   Vii}*,    <*    oVrurut    FA»;<criKo*T«poK    AV^cj^m    vro   tow 

ovtw«  ipnyjvtvovrw   «aro  y<  ruciSAi;^  yo/iav,  ou  cw*  «»I  TTfJ&cn**  *^  ypa/if*a 

Mwo*«(iK  tJj*,  iAAiperrf1*  rif«c  »!n  icic  ^ncrp*Nloic-  irni  •Kttync  i>  »ii;ioc  &6y^ara 

15  icrri  p*k\ov  *i  k^uos  ^KToXif ,  arrfp  ooy/iaro  £  uftui^cU  koI/jo*,  r(w)  kutuAcAv- 
ff^ai  t4  ftiuTd  .\-I£oi'  avTor  d7ri  twv  (t^ittovwk  ri«tf^TOiX0*'  too  ^payuou,  ovvm 

s8.  1  Cor.  vi  so,  vii  33       30,  Jo.  i  X  j  1  Cor.  i  34 ;  Cot  iii  4        ty  Kttt.  vii  7  ; 
l  Cor.  i  50  XII  4.  Cot,  i  10  J.1,,  14.  Hct.  viii  j 


30-35:   580  I  fS I  A 


XII  4   15  ■  5$J»c 


33.  5t«  MS  :  perhaps  8ti,  Turnor  XII  ;,  9.  |r , , .  $r :   pcrrapo  t>»» 

■  .  .  -/i"1''.  Turner  9.  a-uACok  tow  :   •wA.i/oy  toC  MS  :  pcrtiapa  raXvorrn  |i 

rattier  Ihan  tow  woultl  be  warned;.  Turner  if.  1$:  r&  MS 
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nj  v4fty  t£v  «!ktoXwv  £$•  tov  ynp  v&par  r£>»  JfroXw*  Iv  $oyua<n  icarapyf  1 
XpMrrof,  iva*  wrjfrivnvt  foil*  Arfkuvfu'vutr  Ami  flofl  nJ/*oi>  r<7.fc-  4Wv&G|J  ftoyLLarui', 
KaraippovTj^jj  «4  ahokychnon  to  -^m*ma  too  r£uou  tw*  {*roXvv. 

KaTafYT]6«tt  ytttVP  /tiro  row  o-um^poc  d  vrf^io^  TtJt»  ivrokCiv  5ta  m  ruv  iv  io 
a£*ro<i  Boyiiarw*'  ^arf/«o«<wv  wn/yaytv  dinfroWpout,  \tyo*  81)  rue  Bttariftat 
$wd/ut?  *ai  to\*  «*£  il^pwruv  trwrwvovra*,  cl*  kVa  Kturir  frfpuiror.      &  34 
«&»&    Inepconoc  «V   toC  nCMulp*!  XlUIUMl0fc9*i  vocitoi,  ifal  rnTowur^rcrai 

«V    KU1KW  ft6V>4q»,  OTl  UtAI  'I  0JfMl6C    lAINfX  Ml  it  fN  MINlJ. 

&>{«  5i  to  ct'c  iVa  AiufOf  dvOpuvop  tFamovtydat  rr)  jp/npctfL.  15 

[11     19-22]  apa  o«r  oOnrrt  «Vri  r»«Vot  mu  rrdpoinoi.  d\\A  jufiTioXuai  t&v 

dyiwi-  Mfti  OlMlO.    TOW   ©COU,  «*frOlK000UT)9/lT«$  frfl   TU    0«p.«Xiw    tuv  direo-rdX*)*  161 

ral  irpc^r)rwfr  fifroo  dxpoyuvtainu  mj-rn*.  XpioroG  *l*|<rour  iv  •'>  irdo*a  olvoSourj 
tfuropiioXoyoi|p4V»)  ou{ci  <U  ^oif  £yio>- «V  Kuui*  (r  ul  *ui  v^ci»  cui^iKoBvjAtivv't 
cif  MTom^T^pio*  tou  ©«oo  «V  irvtufian.  30 

rpoc  t6  wpotipijfiivov  tlvoi  TOtv  %iaBi\nGiv  n\$  cirayye\.Lac,  i-iV  X«yrrat  apa 
ouVtfVt  t'trrc  $<Voi  nai  ndpotKoi,  «at  rrpof  to  airT|XXorpiwu<*vei  Trjt  iroXirctof 
toC  *lapo*jX  fvp  to  d»4  aujiiroXlTn*  ritv  6yiv*  «ai  oUfloi  tou  ©«o& 

ra  o«  fnjfuira  ravra  irftxroKriw  rote  «Wyowi  tuc  djwwr  ttwk  yap  ftVoi 
•i"  d>»»T«i  iroKiTai  rwi*  dyiwr  *ai  wu/%  01  c£t<7««  {/rai  otuctoi  tou  0<ov  ,  35 

r4  Si  d*ru  rou  ^iroiKoRo(it|d/KT<?  Virl  t<£  0<llc  Xiw  tuv  dwoordXaH*  r  ai  npo*^^  ton- 
Wf«  ovra^f^K  Tp  Ipurjvtit}  rp  Tr«pl  tou  ^yyO-s  /.^  ttvat  Tov  *Io"par/\.  iroppw  8< 

6>ij<r<i  o<  rovroK  toic  farnU  %py<Tafr$ou  *ara  nLi*  SiavoirT^vruii'  ttj**  ^cotijto 
cat  Qtaftwwv  ffOOV  unu  B^OV  rOvl  ir/Hi^j/TaK  «(*i  uXXuu  tows  «iir(wr(JXov«.  ^* 
<i  yap  ol  pi?*4T(  f^fot  icai  trdpoticot  0 A\ii  ffuuiroXirai  Twf  dyiur  nai  oU«Voi 
t»o  Ocou  /iroiKo^o^o&Wai  4irl  tw  Oc|lcXl'<^  TAf  dirooTdXuf  teal  ttoo^ijtAi'.  5»to? 
ivpoywiOLOu  aurou  XpiffTOu  'l^croo,  4k  w  iratra  oinooofi^j  cufop^.oXoyou^^i'v) 
ou(*i  ai(  ra6v  o'yiOK  O  Kupi'w,  (^  f  rqI  ol  *E<^<Vioi  o*wo(fro2o/i0VVT«i  clc 
ftaT04Kr)rr)pior  roG  ©«oc  i/  Tr<ufia?i,  rfc  (imt  (-)«ut  /uat  nricooo^t^t  Kal  vaov  4$ 
ToS  ^rowooo^r/fic'kTOt  inl  T^  ••fwXiy  TWf  dvocrr«X«ir  nal  irpo^rjTfl*»,     <i  ?.J  iwa 

19.  3  Cor.  ill  6  jj.  1  Cor.  Iv  16        84.  I*  liv  17 

O-ll:  i«Ji«-i8iA  .V-J8:  583*384*  SS»-50:  5B4  *-c 

35,  •aftirai   US:  pcrhnpi  tfu^voXi*rai(  Crcf^  44*47*    If   f  *al  •!    'Zpietot 

.  .  .  trjio*  ir  Ki'^v-  Turner:  om  MS:  the  words  inserted  «e  Deccaury  for 
the  mom,  »nd  arc  rc-lr«naUi<d  from  Jerome  5S4  a-c,  who  is  very  literal  Just 
here,  *Jit*r  tcatiajunio  ct  cunti*  Mirrtuncm  cxUrovquc  uctcm  licrctlcoB  qui  ilium 
Ircuiliumcuaneclil  prftcdlcam  drum  utl  pouumiu.  si  enlm  ttcqu*qunm  fitngrim  tt 
efftiat  ttd  our*  WHftom**  tt  domitlia  Dtt  tiipenicdllicsU  »unt  Jbtutamtnto  afo&to- 
Jorum  tt  propJiitarwm,  ip*o  tummo  anipilari  lafidt  CMristo  lam,  in  fuo  otnnis  <iW</- 
c*ti<j  tomf*xi>t*tfi  crist\t  in  ttnifiutn  Mtteium  #>i  Domttto,  m  yt«u  r/  Cpbcsii  umcIiH 
cinlui  *"  ttibint*:*iMM  Di%  m  Spintu,  unm  est  Dcvs  uniui  ooiificitiouu  <t  icmpli 
t|tXH]supcncdi(lcituiiic»t/i«Mi/um«Mrir  afvilolvrnm  et  prvphttarvm.    i|uod  M  NmnifM 
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7/  uocuSupj)  irurappjAuyuup/rT]   uu(il   tui    roil*  Ayior    <"r    Kupu»,)  fa\ottpvti« 
apfiotiavt  rjpat  ytvitr&ai  zdt*«T«c  Ai^tOYC  Tfl  iroVj)  oUoootivj.  a«  cwnni^V 
*«Vt*c   KaTOianrr^pto*    ytvuifuBa  Tat    e«y    ^wpoiivr*t  *«<  awfove  *&FOF  *V 
f,0  OutXoyixiv  uitou 

§xni. 

Kph  in  1-3  [toOtou  x^Ptr  ty"  no«Xo«  6  ocVptoc.  Xpio-rou'lrjaoo  Oirtp  ujtit 
t*V  JOrwr — slys  ^JKQucrar*  tV  oUoropiOK  ttJs  x*Pvt0*  to«  Q«o«  *"!*  ooOtioTt 
fiOi  lit  Ktfio.%  Jti  aaf A  dirONdXutJ'"'  iyfupiT^n,  p.0*  to  puaT^pcov,  ladwf  *p«- 
ypafa  Jr  AXiyy.] 

153  [*Opty«viTi  Sf  ^»17T(v] 

wc  irpbt  rf/v  c^pdcip.  ab^tq)  to  SwaToV  JjrriJtrai'Tct  dxoKOTtMrriVn*  Mjr  *«- 
fUv   ©T4  «v«  ai-fafffict'oWt  irpof  To  tovtou  ^ip iv  ^yi»    FlawXo*   A   cWepiof,  N  H 
toutou  yap  X^flv  ""»»'»)*«  */  Ts'jtftl  yryirqrtu  oi»  mlvv  fl  irap/crri^ro"    <I  jLT)  sp1 
£  Tuu  p^K  urt  tr/»ov  Tz/i*  <£pat/iy  <1«mjAol0ul/  u«  Ifrj&TMG  T<p  Aor<p  droarfrrw**  Tor  ^ 
o<p« lAcyicvot'  i-ow  ovk  CL*d>pa&<2*  <£xoo«6g>kci',  uvtujS  X«foKTo  a**  TO*$TOU  X^r1'1^ 
riauXot  n/upio*  Xpicrrou  'linrou  Hal  SfVpiot  umip  upuv  twc  /Ok-wr    fyvupwra  « 
pva ri'ipiov    irip  tow  *at    v^iT*  pcTurtowm,  wf   *ai  uiTuf  «V  Ttn%  wpd  TOvTW  ** 
dArywv  typa^a,  dd><iA«T<  #<  dierjaosVai  tyj*  oEaofOp/ar  ttj{  )(rip*TOt  tou  6<ou  T?|i 
JO  6o6iwrr)s  p-oi   tt$  opus  toi<  iJjto   Twr   46rw»,  finJp  uV  oiopios  ytywa  'ItjffW 
1M  Xpie-rov.  n'oAotxiCpwi'  <><  vo/i^w  yryoWrcu  «V  tu  rotry*  oVoi"yof>  aCrovcy>^i<vc( 
Toiiroc  x^P1"  <Y*  HauKofi  oVopMOf  'inrou  Xpicrrou  tyvupio-a  to  |iu<mipior.  6  6c 
dwja*  Tour«y  X^Pir  ^Y"  nauXoe.   StVpiot,  aarA  dno«(£Xv^iK  Vyrwptodn  p«Ot  to 
p^uffT^pier.       11  oc  Ttt  AiVaTat  TrafW<rr^<rai  irpot  ttj  Siawi^  m  ryr  ^pW* 
■  5  atrw  irirtTtvy/tJVTjv,  ixitvov  fiAkicrrn  aKmxrrJtrv. 

if  cXtyoif  toiv  upo  Tui'rwr  co-ft*-  uX?0i*  ci-pcif  fuk  «Vip.4Awf  »V,Tvyxt*>^vTa 
dfrowdAv-Wv  c rnujpicwcNHN  MYCTHptOY  aytou  tw  iiavAtf. 

JXIV. 

5id  tt}s  witrreus  outoC] 

48.  >  Pet  ii  6  XIII  5,  a  Cor.  xi  6         17.  Ep»'.  <  9 

XIII  3-11  !  £85  B-587  a        11-15  !  SR7CD         l6'  ]?:  5BSs 

atdi/kario  comfag\nata  tnsdl  in  tmtpium  sane/Mm  in  Domino,  urani  labor-:  nitendutn 
esl  ui,*  *tt :  the  omiision  is  due  lo  homoeoleieulon.  m  new  jitge  beginning  *ftrt  Ko/if 
49.  )(*y>ovrT<i  «It  avrobi  naeav  rijv  B*oXoyS(W  eirrov  :  Cramer's  text  «dd*  After  tfn* 
the  worJfl  3ft  8/  wrov  *ty  r^offaywy^  Vtrxf/tfapcf  ipfir«^oi  Jf  Jf*  rv<^p**,.  but  tbi« 
is  only  tl;c  Itmma  iftoni  Kph,  ii  18)  for  the  cuinmeut  fiom  Chrv*ostoai  which 
foDows.  XIII  3.  Aard  tu  Avrcrrur  :  noi  iv&tvatvr  MS  3.  rb  ri  ravrw 

ydp  XOpiK  MS  :  perhaps  ri  ^dp  H  rovrov  x&f*v  or  tA  ti  yap  toitov  xfy**  7.  vH** 

TiK  Mkwk  MS  :  perhaps  iipvv  ruv  AmA  ruv  i0¥bivt  romparing  Jerome  58611  |wli^  ix 
translating  literally  in  this  sentence)  'pro  uoblsqul  estis  cxgenlibus,'  and  also  I.  K 
below  (Turner! 
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["ftptytViyc.  3*  <t>rj<rtv^ 


1*7 


Un  m  <rwtiZrj<rt<s  >^uk  m»1  nTjphwcfcM,  TAppttOAs  ^(omcv  nj»c<  ion  G«6n, 
/i«'ya  0/  corn'  0x1%  drAuK  «X"N  Tf*ppMC*u*,  dAA"  iv  nciroio^atL  nappfjaiaf-  nq] 
TTpoeaywYV  Stu  to  p</3atoy  TraAir  4*  Trapprjo'ia .  tipX?)  5<  ttj%  «V  w<iroi6^a«i 
iroppyaias  «m  *ai  trpoc-aYwyfj*  t)  wume  7  «i<  to*  Xpurrwr.  T*oAAa<ie  to  5 
tlxv)itv  on  6  Truvra  Adytp  iroiuV  AirioTtuMr  <Jc  tof  XptoroV  Aoyor,  koZ  A  rrny 
crod^'at-  *aTa\afLft<ivitiv  wtTTUTTCVKtv  <is  ruv*  XptoroV  rip-  io'/nW,  *tu  o  1-7* 
<iAi?#«iii  v  Tpavuw  imrwrrotro'  «<c  Xnurroi'  rr;v  *AAi£0f  tav,  mi!  &  jwitA  fiimioiTtVny 
£'tui"i  trtincrrcifMv  cZf  Xnurrur  ttJv  AucatotrvKiTi'. 

[iti   13]  &10  airou^uu  pi|  inKancZf  ^k  tqZs  0Xi4»c<7t  |iou  inip  ^0)|*(wy),  tJTit  10 
ivrir  W§aip,«ir, 

JLru»Ntz('ucMoc  "fn^P   tS*  Xpwrrv}  fia&ryrtvofuvuv  iroAAa  tl^t   tA  OXifSotro,' 
fco  alroupai  ^70"*  p-n,  {KKaKtW  Jr  Tat?  0\i+«iji  pou  flrrcp  ujiwk'  aiVdarojiUrov 

yip    iilVTOV     <Vti|'   OlOV    ..(I'Sl'lC-'OITOV   «A-*OAClV  T<  <l)   TatTU    Ac'yfll', 

/wtA  rat/m  f^roO/ur  tiVi  itftaptukrofttv  to  fJTic.  i<n\  W{o  uliw*.  A  ;ur  ofo  15 
n«  //rti  ort  -rpiit  tuc  0A^««  uroo7oW<  ri  r\r%%  irr\  &6£o  wjiwv,  uxru 
tktytv  "  oifivi's  «itri  Sifa  upuy/  oia  <'ii  tj  fpoAr  r^c  &6fy)S,  *>K  i&i«>tmC  Ttp 
AorVi  uwooV6W«**  Jkti  Tuy  a'nut  to  tJth.  uAAot  3)  To  JJtis  c'oti  &<J4a  wp.«K 
tJtoi  jrput  T^jfc*  wappr|9ifti>  *}  r^v  irpofffcywyV  5  tt/k  mVf  ip  airooW**"  *xt  yip 
y  irapprjtria  oo'ia  Tfjfi  c^iroc  «Vri,  jrai  17  irprxrnyuyv)  3ofa  roo  wpoovytpivov  30 
Qtv,  *ai  9  it  urns  odfa  rvv  tictcvoptos  £*  «Tiiu  A«'yuiTu. 

Crvvarax  hi  to  Slo  aitoujiQi  tif]  (uom'iM  jv  rat?  OXif  tot  p.ou  Oir^p  O^i&r  roiovro  166 
t*vm,  '  tio  airoufiai   (ir^p  vpvv,  to    |i^i  /<«a«ii>   t'</tac  iv  toic  6Xt^><cr{  jiou, 
«rrw«\  «iVir  vprripa  W|o-'      Kal  5wf«*  yt  Ta  Jf^  Tavrrj  /ioXXok  rjj  '*Sox5 
trw^'o^i*-    toutou  yAp  X^P1*  "^^n-w  tA  yiwTti  j*oj  *pof  tom  waWpa,  f»*a  Sy  3$ 
£ptr   carA  TOf  nKouror  ri)t  50(i]s   cOiuu    fiumjiii   upa TULwOtji'iu      \f»ut  yA/> 

OUK<Sjiei  KpaTatuSiJKai  TOV  fit)  ^K«a»<>'|jo»-Ta  «VJ  0Xi4'«ff»'. 

ip€l  ti  ri«  irpo?  ri  Zcvrtpov,  Aoyov  /tiv  <T^«f  Qkiftofiivw  r^v  "E£«tiW 
atTit*'  xor  IIoOXok  7r«pt  aiV(w)*'  (ih  ^*«o.«i»',  ycXotov  oi  i*ra«  So'f«i  to  IlavAwu 

OXlfioptvOV    <1'X$V    5«fr7^<U    TOVS   "E^<O**0U«    *ra    itr;   ^KJCttJtwO'tl'   /c   Tttil    ttfCiVov  ,io 

mI^WIV,  liAAn  w^o<  Towto  irapaBtTMov  j6s  nf  ip*cuuN  y'uum  ton  cN  t^  C*pni 


XIV  j.  j  Jo.  iii  si  u.  Col  iv  i  i  31,  C»l.  iv  r< 

XIV  >  :595c         3-9:  59O  aii  :j-i^:jy6cL.         15-J!:  001         3J-17 : 

t97Au       .38-36:  597 ic 

XIV  4.  iv  rapp'iQty  MS  (apparently  Origcn's  text  of  tliis  verse  ran  t^v  ir  vrvo«6^- 
on  wtipMtrla*  moI  wp<xraycuyr/y,  compare  the  Latins  ti  /  '  fidueiam  in  confidents  et 
libcrlatcm,"  Turner):  perhaps  Jr  r«woiOij.T«,  {compare  Jerome  J96  a  *  nee  tantum 
habere  acceidum,  sed  ut  ipse  firmior  lit  acceuus  habere  ilium  in  confidential 
Crete  10.  i/«i»  (Epb,  iii  13)  Crcgg  :  4^ov  MS  >a.  rO  ravrn  A.^t.*-  ;   t^ 

rawra  hlytur  M5  jy.  »i^i  aiVav,  with  Jerome  597  11  'pro  cia' ;  *<pi  4^nJ»  MS 
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m*x  oy«  €Iot»c«»cat<  o»r<  «HtttyCat«"  c^aiVvtoc  yip  &i  tovt***  ort  i«  r* 
t*p»i  IlttbXoif  TWipAcuoc  Jripoic  ty*r*ro.  JAA*«  ^i  «oi  /mimjo'&yiflr  d  M 
to  paAurro  To^in)  TroAAoit  Tttparror  «V  rots  w«pi  tfpowurt  Atfyw*  <ffT»,  ♦* 

35  toTs  /acS*  <Sy*4»raT0i«   *<u  o4«atoroT04?  tyCtmv  QXfyiit  pv/w'at  ko*  5r*purrtiff« 
ffVfiflaivovtrac  toTc  #}  atopurttToic  Trt  voiii£6*pn«a  *oA(\  yu'd'iiATa. 

QT4  i<  tV  rj  "E^ury  Kol  T«pt*  ttjk  Affiav  n-oXAtt  ttotovoVv  b  HaiAoc. 
yiypairrat  filv  wal  «V  «uc  twv»  iirwrroAu*'  wp6(*atv,  I(nm  5J  n»J  «$*"  avroJ 
paBuv  \4yovro*  •!  *aya  ANftpuinoN  (dHpio>u)(HC&  ^"'Ecictp.  ti  moi  to  o$«Aoe  © 

40  h<Kpo!  o*r*  ift'ipOhTAi ;  koi  A*  rj}  Sfxtipf  rp  "rpoc  KoptrcVor*,  or  G*A«  r*?!**1 
irvutiN,  AAiA^oi,  ncpi   TiJc  ftAivtiuc  mmco*  ttJc  rit*oui*n<  in  in  'Ax'*,  5ti  **tf 

ynApl|OXHM     KATA    AfNAUJh     <HA(1lillHUC W,    WCTC     flAlT0pMMh*AI     MUAC     KAI    TOf    ZM»'    AA* 

•fro!  in  <*tto)C  to  AnoKpim*  toy  Oahatoy  icK»*KAMtN,  *«*  mm  ncno«90T<c  t«»<*  «♦ 

tUrTOfc   AAA*    4irJ   T(p  6t(p   T$  irclpONTI    Tofc    MKOOfC,   CC   U    TltAlROYtUlH    pWl«* 

45  cppycATO  i'imag  «ai  pr«TAi,  hXtt'ikaaicn  r*p  urt  kai  f-fc<TAi.     opa  yip  oW  */v  tA  rir 

6Xu[f4WV  aVTOv,  lie  X/yCiV  OC    IK   TMAlKofttON   &ANaTU>N    (ppTCATO   MUAC   kaJ   £rtf*«- 


§  XV. 


100 


Eph.  lii  14  (tootou  x*?"'  nap****  ^  yoVaTA  r00  *P**  T0**  *»***p*-] 
I'OpiytrTc  ^rjat] 

to  Kaftwrnv  t&  yoVara  <rv/i/?oA«V  i<rriv  <TtAA»j«  yow*Xio*ua$  *■}«  ytvtyMvirt 
o*  rip  imartif7(Tttrfiat  ry  0«^i  rni  wrrrtrtTrriuKiVtu  aurw.  tovtm  yip  t»a  *^7Y 
*al  u  uriKTToAds  <f>tpj&  ina  it  Tip  onomati  'Incof  itiw  ro*Y  kAmtitii  {■oyPaVig**  aa> 
5  rmrciaiN  kai  kaTa^Boniwn,  »■.<!  A«yo/ui'  *it)  fravrw<  Ta  ^-rovpawio.  J^il*  o*t.'>;uiTa 
ycyo^arw/JtVa,  ere  8i  koi  rh  Karaxfidvia  01101W*  irpo«  TovroiC  0<W  t4i  iirr;\- 
Aay/AO'ac  roOrov  tow  aki/iarot  y'A'^at. 


[Eph.  iit  15  waTpid  [Marginal  note], 
o  Xpuo-oorn/iOT,  TiaTpiat  ntovci  0i.An. .      'Opiynys  ^/toiW. 
to       irorp*ds    fii    xai    atVuc    [jn/lVe/   "flpty/rT/?]    ^fiwiccv.   ofi    ^oTptac 
0(oSwpov.]) 


[iii   16,    17  a]   Ira  5yr|    ilit***  kotA  to*  nXovrov  ttii   Wh$  aiTou  WaV" 
KpoTGKi^i'ai  oiA  toO  *f cupaTos  ai/Tou .  ctt  toi'  *<tw  a^puifo*-  caToi«T|ffai  ^toV) 
Xptorof  6;i  tt|\  ntorewe,  «V  toic  Kapoiaic  Ojiwk 
I j       i'oifccK  ^  0«tvri|t  avrov  i5iwt  *ccto  W;v  ypa^y  "oofa"  avrou  ovop-af**^*  • 

XV a.  PbJLUio 


39.  s  Cor.  xv  3* 
37-46:  507**5980 


40.  3  Cor.  i  8-10 

XV  3.7;  59801 


34.  T<^r  iroAAow  Gregg:  tJ  wAaou  MS  42.  *tori  MS  :  but  the  only  knom 

rcAdiiigsin  a  Cor.  i  8  urctWp  (mAB;  and  mvdfD'FG^  XV  6.  ftptfatapli 

tovtoii  MS  :  perhaps  &fuiars,   rpds  tovtoii  ik   (Swetei   or  ipof**r,  *«  *pU 
^Turnerj  13.  r6r  :  omMS 


- 
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am»  tww  «X*»tou  $7  rovnw  tt}«  OitSrrjnK  koI  rfc  00^  auroS  /wroA&w. 
oTt  «(>>«  /*crm£i£o»-a*  o*r»\  Svrfpct*  *ai  RparaiOTriTot,  Surd*pn  <para40t  fc»o 
TOu  wrti/jiQTO?  tturou"  «pnTQ(Oi  8#  KQTeiKi^bif  rtf  to*  wooC'tfa  i#w  Aptipwrrov 
t*V  XptqroV.  ru  to  m*pjGu£utikr-jr,  «A©t  &r  A  Xpurrot  fat  fa^T  faiTur  {<**  ** 

■•touwi  xat  «V  rot*  firrixcrvtnv  avrov,  kqtqiku  Si  01A  rf\%  irto-Towt  cl?  to*  law 
Mp»iu»,  tww'oti  r^  i/yr/toviKtf '   4ira'y«  yap  ^f  Ton  KOf  Won  A^wf. 


Eph.  iii  17^-tg  [froydwr]  {ppi£wfi/Koi  teat  TtfltpcXiwfi^oi, Tra  {(fxtarju 

no,ToAttj3fo*0ai  ffOe  ir£o"i  toi*  dyioii  t*  to  tiXc'to*  Kal  fiTJKOt  *al  pd9o$  not 
&*)©;.  yrifai  **  T?|r  urr«p£dXXouo*or  ttjs  yvwo~<k>c  ,V  »ydw|»  too  Xpiorev.] 


1.11 


[•flptyo^  0ipri] 

Sov<«  >*oi  ca<££*  r4  «£'%  iV  troAoi*i'*i  cipl/o-tfai  w%  irpot  ri/v  ^paVir.  rpo« 
yip  to  J^'n  ujii*  ajc«Aov0ov  ^k  t'mtiv  *  «'ppt{w/j«Vo(C  *ai  Tt&AtfAuiiMWc,*  15 
Car*  «&tu  to  f^r}*  fra  ST  out*  If  dydrrr]  Ipptlw/u'voic  *at  n0t/i«Atu>/j«Voi< 
■  QTa  to  nXovro?  -njf  S6*{i)i  auTou  Wdpct  •cpaToiwOqMH  Std  tow  Tmuparo? 
ftur©o,  wore  «i*  tow  Jffu  aVOpurreit  KaTOiRijaai  tov  Xpiorox  81A  rqt  trforotit' 
•If  Ti*  lo*w  oVOpwrror,  Arfyoi  nora  to?  napoiat  Opwr,  tovt»<7TO'  tu  ijytpavu*. 

0  H  $<Xnv  a-TOKaraoTTjaai  to  Kara  tok  roVo*  Xuf**  o-oAowa'at,  <T*ci/'ci  c  i  |  B 
/tij  fiiamrai  o'twc  t»/v  <ppd<rt\>  a*ro*aTatfTuV   tovtou  X^P1*  "oy*ru  to  yo'toTo' 
flow  Trpos  to*  iraWpa,  <$  ou  Tfio*a  Trarpia  <*  oOporoit  nui  <wl  yrjt  ^t^fidl^tai,  101 
wa  Sw  Op!*  kotA  to  irXoitTos  rtjs  I4ff)9  aflroG  owdp«i  KparaiboSjfai  01a  tow 
YvtfbfiaTOf  aufou,  1 15  toV  fo*u  avtfpuirov  larotit^rrat  rov  Xpurrof  81a  rrjt  iriffMut , 

<l»   TO+S  KOpfiiOfcS  Uf*«f,  i^O  Ippllw)&/r0i  KM  Tt^CficX*tofU>-Ol  <(iOT(WffT|T<  KOToXa-  35 

P^c^ai  aO**  traot  tou  Ayictt,  ti  to  ttXqto^  ttai  prjitot  *ai  tu  ffyc  offT<  »eaTa 
rnvryjv  rijv  itBcyyjv  /t«Ta^<r/oi*  to  twi  4iro  tou  Ira  rf(iTxutrr)T<  iwl  to  T^a  4»» 
dyoiWTj  ipp!lup./rOt  *al  TtOc(*cXiwfi«Voi  ^ioxvct|TC  KuToXapto^ai. 

lv  cydwTj  hi  Ippifajiivcui  xat  r*6t^tKim^*yot^  rfj  wpoc  ©«oV,  Jt/Aovoti  IS  /AmC 

TTX^C    K*i  f  I  UAHC  RApiUl.  HM  /|  oAHC  k^YOC  u!  I  J  U\llC  OlANOldC,  AUl  T  j}  ff^w*    1CN    (  ' 

rXHciox  *aTO(K(^<rat  Xpiorot.  "a*  w«  o^i*Ta  ^mv  < ppi{ w*r«i  ^  Ayairr/  0! 
o^ipilufUfoi  Iv  awrp.  uk  Ai  0^000/17  T«*«p<X(wimii  <»  AyiCwTj-  ^7  oi  0  ovroc 
IIoiAc*  QiOr  nvyiiOH,  6cuf  oIkooumh  Jctc. 

«pyoi-  Ji  io^if  ^tri  rlvot  *Zv  c'pT/Tac  to  TrXdrof,  Mat  M  T1V09  to  ji^Rot,  **4 
tiri  TiW  TO  paflo*,  ral  «Vl  tiW  to  (J^of.      «x«  Ai  rnvm  Tp(iirra  »  irmvpoctoC  t\ 
v,  it*  ov   *ft*8ic  cic  rtoc  Hx«*Ata»TtYCCN  *t'xu«Awc!Aw,  not  **t*On  <ic  t* 

39.  M«t-  xii  JO,  31         4X-   *  Cor.  in  n  46.  Eph,  it  $,  9 

llfttltol        41-4,1:  Go.^a        45-5<>:  6oic-6o40 

ifi.  0«iunrrc :  fririrrc  MS       17.  6^  ;  pertupt*  8/,  Gicrk      t}i  httnjw  Turner  ; 
4*0  T^f  •*<tT»)To*  MS  IL  totWotii'  t^  ^Ttporuc ^  MS:  pcrh«;«  TovriffT*r  rd 
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KAToStaTA    THC     ritC,     «IJ(fV    fop    WU    C+Ot     Kfli     0ottoV       KO.t    *K.    ttlCA*   T«»  rw 

avrot  I  ii Spacer,  M  to  wXdrot  icai.  u.t|*©1  avrrjt  #&aVar.      *«u  o  Xputvyt 
<  ^MCT*Y^lMl'wu   Bc3  owftfrfipo/uvof  avr^.  KATaXnfipitai  rivXiTot  «at  ut;«k 

cpyov  o«  tow  cyiou  «at  nJ  yi-wvai  *V  «««pP«^Xouca»  Tijt  yvwoc**  *V<tm|* 
tou  Xpioroo.  M-Atlc  A<  uirfppdXXouo*av  AydTfT)*  iT^uv  yArtnc  StVorai*  tt 
liyarrrjaac  twv  7r«pi(7irurTwr  «oi  irtp«A*o'rTttK  <liro  rye  raraAifv^wf  r^t  «/* 
VTr«pj!laX{X^6vTW9  A^anwp<Vr]s  yi-wvcwc 


or«7 


§XVI. 

Eph.  fv  3  [iv  dyiiru  <nrouo4loiT««  TTjp«iir  Try  ^ottjto.  too  nvcMjiaroc  i 

Trjptl  tV  *kqtt)TO  toO  TT/cujfcaTOt  I  k&thj'tkuinOC  T(*>  *TTO>  Hoi  **i  »m 
N  u)MM  T^t  9Akij9<ia%  xaX  row  Aoyov  imi  T^i  So^xu?  fl"po*  to*1  trAijCioi". 

3J  /iljf  TO*  *rTO  At'rWUfN  TIANTU,  W*l    Sw  TOVTO  MH  M  ^H  Hu'lk  Cx'lCUATA,  OV 

5  torr«  TTjpttv  rijK  inSrrjTQ  too  wrtv'fiQTOS  Suucoitto/uv  aitljv  ifc  rAtbOva.  cv 
/uVroiyc  o  ©cos  oVoW*  AiAipc'ceic  xApiCMATUh,  <LAAi  Tt)p<i  toayTu  ffwcftiA*  mI 
rt    xaf>'(rrm    *'*»p«'«ic  Aiaxouiuin,  dAAA    f^vAarrn    tun  jyti'w  kypum>'    «xi    u 

SwpClTOt  AlAlptCCIC  ^NCpfltMATtoN,  dAA*  6  df'OC  /icVci  OCOC  6  ^HlpfU"*  *•  TTrfhTA  <* 

niciM. 
io       "E^ci/tbts  fib  </Zv  roU  $£9  ivxyt&ii  tt)1'  Mrn,T«  tou  vrevjiarof,  mu  oco/uVott 
rTjpiti'  Yavn/v  Acymu  if  Ay<*TfTj  o-nouodlovT«f  ttjp«Tf  -H)r  *VftT»|T*  tou  vvtfupaTOt' 
rote  Si  fujoVmj  l\ov<rt  tt/v  fvo"nTTa  Tot  tt«t5/«2Tos  Aryotrv  {£r)  'oriow&i&jrYfs; 

KATAMaN  <m  TMN  InOTHTA  TOV   TTVCVftflTOt "  T/  *  TrOUtr   Ta   T^S   JVorr^OC   TOU   WTTV- 

/laToc.*  TtjpttTai  8J  y  cvorr/c  tov  TT*vpiTn<,  r^t  Aydirrj?  o*wBco(ioT|« 

ij  rov«  KarA  tu  Trviuu,a  ^vouja^ous  »cat  <*s  tv  vwfia  a^rovs  OT*ayowij%  tov  Xp«rTwv. 


4  xvii. 

Eph.  iv  5,  6  [ct?   nupios,  pia  irio-Ti«,  U   pdnriff^     *^«  ^<0<   *^  varf)^ 
tjjujk  <Jiftij  ^  x^Pl«  KaT*  ^  H^rpov  tijt  &fc>p<&s  tow  Xpurrou.] 

5ia  tov«  <7vy^«o>rat  irarcpa  *rai  uiov  to  fiiv  Kupiot  tWoj^toi  liri  to» 


47.   Pa.  xviii  (xix)  4  48.  Gal   ii  ao  XVI  1-4.   I  Cur.  i  10 

I  Cor.  xii  4-6  13.  Eph.  iv  13 

51-54:60400  XVI 3-9;  6o8cd        ao-i5i6o8»c 


54.    vwtp&aXX&vratt  :   irirrf/faXtVrvr  MS 

MS  :  omit  ,*<;  Cramer,  pcrhap*  righLly 


XVI  4.  hi  ro£V«  *i)  p  iv  ^jhV  rx;'<-^* 
ii.  \fy«4f *  or  Gr<cr :  ^^o.r»  MS 
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to  51  <tf  #to«  «rl  row  vrpbr  jooI  *pk  rot*  £t&  OvaA*vnW>  RJ  &n  &£&** 
ffaTrr^fiara  ^/>7<rr«w  r£  pirr-J  If  94imff>o. 

TaVrur  &  itmy  o  8«o«  *«l  irttr^p,  t(y)  mur  /i«v  tkat  ©coe  *at  pi;  itar^p,  j 
nrwy  It  9<6c  nal  ToWjp.  &«  <t  tic  8f4J<u  3«a  tivAc  tov  d/Nd/iov  di6/Xd*ovct 
*U-  ol  iuv  trcvrc  rovoV  nvot  t-tot  tto'ir,  01  &i  n-«vrc  AovXou  *A«y<v  '  ovros  ri** 
o**a  n'ptoc  «Vti  «ai  ronjp.' 

wpfa  Tevrott   l£rtaorfov  rijv  8m$opuv  rZv  irpoOiottar.  rr}«   W   *a*  rrje 
o*A  «;  i-$t  cV.     HOi  <rw^aTi(07*y«  cUoVi  x/n^T<or  rotavrf)"  ro*ir{«)  A  17X401  M  i© 
wrfrrwt   lerti  $ip    criNtV  rStv  «Vi  y^c,  rate  fiJ  avyaw  A«'yo<ro  &v  ttvai  01A  W® 

W^rTWf,   <4    Si    KQt  «fe  TO   ffa$0%   fcuaTOV    «-$0aW  >/  6V>0/Mf    TOW    djufTOS   OtTOW 

<X«'yeTo  Ay  «T«ic  «ai  <*•  woon*'  ovrut  rofvw    xat    Kara  ra  *o»rru    n)v   luv 
\TtfX*XTp>  oiofitfia  ai)\ovo6at  Am  ro^i)  tn\  TrdVru**,  rn  Ai  Afn/ix*«t  ir/vW  •wnirrnv 
«V  t£  8t*  iranw,  to  Si  kq.1  d>6Wei*  ir  iron  t^  3vhiimw«  *<m  row  0iwf,  [j 
Car*  prj&va  «ti-ai  aciw  waVn/  avrou  &i  tow  ^t»  irdffi**. 

rac  r(6)  M  (<  fxdVTif  rj^wv  ^SwOt]  Vj  x**P1^  kotA  to  |4<Tpur  nj«  Swptdc 
rev  >pio*roO  ovrw  vcvoy&Bai  vojii^o/to'.  0y*  hi  MtTpcy  p<v  iiicoct  ro>  frrirfu* 
M04  r^**  X^HH  °  ®c<^i  oC  Ttic  turAAtocjuwc  ayt°Y  QY*  «Cti  nipAc*  ti^TOC*  ©< 
&0W1  ^ii&S^«»'i>«  rwi*  Aa/i^avuKTuv,  ^11)  \ujpow»TO<  ^(itrroif  t\/o»»  ow  ao 
<n>i£rpo'rr*>*  Xafi/ldvtt,  fpA^v  ^rr«  X*Pl*  «ffT*''  4  8*8o|i4nj  —  «ai  ov*  U  « pfo>s 
imV,  «Trci  A  x*P,c  otxiTi  pinctai  x^P'c^-^t^ora*  r)  x^Plc  KaT*  "^  iirfTpov  rt}« 
Swpcai  t««  Xpt^rov'  «t  ko!  ji?/  iltprwri  6V,  JAX"  Ivi  tiyvi  y*  rwv  «<^  (pfe 
<\  n!tTc»c  yip  oVJorai  >}  >uf>lfi  ^*  TV  o*vv*/>yowo^t  awr^f  rijv  wurrw 
Marnxfirffiyj&^vai  tat  rote  «/*y«iC,  u»C  iiirtiv  rni1  A<ifi/?iU'Oini  r^v  X*Plir  35 
ttl   h  x*P'C  *iTOr  H  «tt  W  oy*  <^S  i»«yol»  «'ffNrfOH  aSS'x  twiurCt  jHOni*c#. 

[iv  IX,  I  a]  *ai  aurdc  Jowit*^  tow«  pi*  dirocr^Xowt  towj  &i  irpo^^rat, 
tows  hi  *iayyi\ktrrd%t  tows  oi  iroiiWvaf  nai  oioaaxdXou^,  vpoc  rdf 
KttrapTtvpor  twk  Aybwf  <i$  7pyor  otaKQvCaf,  *l%  oikoSow.^  row  owp<kTOf  tow 
Xpurroo. 

i  yi^iVut  rwv  jfpOK«i^iVur  «at  ravra  imtfttptu     tt  yap  Inl  ndVrw  xal  6ii 
ir^rtw*'  koI  <*•  trao-if  joriv  I  Xp«m>Si  iAA'  {<dvrw  rwv  aytW  ioo^Tj  ^  X^P1* 
■qtA  to  lUrpof  Tijs  (wpf  As  tou  Xptorou,  Cxrrt  Toil?  ji^k  rime  «Tvat  AirwrToXouc 
tows  Bt    npoVjias  Koi  JAAovt  <woyY<Xi9TO«  ko]  /actcx  toitovc  nui)&C*rat  »ai  .'.o 
M  iri>i  J»5oondXovt. 


XVII  18.  Jo.  iii  34 
sfi^  1  Cor.  xv  10 


ig,  Ps. cxliv  (cxJv)  j         Iti  Rum.ii6         m>  Ruin. iv  16 


XVII  4,3:  60901        3,4:6100        5-8:  tfii a         i:-Jii6ut»« 

XVII  5.  »^»:  t^MS         la  tJ»w Turner  r  tA  f^c  MS  Lf  roii  Gregg:  H  MS 

17.  <«2  rJ  IrJ  3i  UAirry  Turner :  aoI  t^  hi  8i  JwdtfTf  MS  16,  UeirU**  I  Die 

wur<ia  thAt  follow  in  MS  (*nd  Crtmci )  n<tv\oi  til  t\<y*»  ri  '/\A»i  «o)  ««pi<jw(/r./ll.- 
«vr£v  rdrrttr  4mrvaffa  «ppe*r  lo  bo  a  correction  of  Ori(«n  by  lh«  Catcnlst  (GrcoO 
37.  Thi-  faHHiftaa  Kph.  |v  ll,  %t  U  probably  Orfccn'x,  And  should  ihcrcfurc  lmvc 
been  included  in  the  numeration  o(  Iinr*  in  tbe  Ceil 
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171  *'ti(,  ovv  oiBdanaXov  unit  x^puyjid  itrti  hBcpntiv  tard  ri  pAp*  ri(» 
$wp<ds  Tog  Xpiorov,  Oi/Xoturc  *ai  imp/ret,  iroi/ia.Voira  ji«t"  «ru/rrj/iijc  ^ 
)(dpi<rpa  f^oiTa  voi/iai'itu"  *w«  Si  not  «uaYytX(onij«,  Ttc  fcrai,  ov  /*iji  riffi? 

81  iop*iui,  fv*  oltu«  ciTu).  ui  niJa«  r3v  yfrxiK  ;  fro  82  y<Vu>i-rai.  ©w  2* 
ifxudr^a  at-rott  irapoffx*""  i^«  *«»  1V*W"|"  *n'Cror<  cAc^o***  •* 
iMAn[»iMO»*fA  (rotovroc  y<y>  •*<TTU'  *»  r5*  *o**"7C  owc^nTt  irjxH^iynyg),  Si-  u>j 
8cof  KaBinra/rOai  tM  i»^ii*  fo^iotcok.  tl  Si  toitu  Stiurur  d«l  «T»tu  ^rj 
inx.\.i)<Tta,     fxiprvrt     *al    airoo"TOXou«(    oT*    Atdorac   1*  GHN4l  tot  AtrocTdAOr 

4a  R*T»pr*r*:C«*i,  Swotov  npt&jvai  tea!  vvv. 

^/xt'a  52  ujtootuXujv  ko!  irpo^*jTwv  *a£  t£k  S(yt  «ij  t4>  KoropTio-pOV  tw* 
dyiuf,  u-a  *-.ixTa^T^->iT  it  xara  to  Ipyoi*  t^c  Xpwrrov  Siojwias,  ecrvt  owo&e- 
jijjrtu  (*ai)  rfvcpyfjriu  id  awjio  tw  Xpiarou  <7c  twv  ituNToJN  a'kkdn. 


[iv  15-15]  p^Xf*  *ararrn,o~wp«»'  ol  ndrrcg   d*    in,r   lvirf\xa  ttjs  itumw* 

45  xai  Tijt  rfiriyi'wo*«u*  tow  utou  too  ©«ou,  tls  aVftpa  WXciof,  «Cs  ji<Tpor  ^XmUf 

rou  irXifpufiaTof  toG  Xpicrou,   Tva   uiji/rt  wp*f  rrjvioi,    tcXuSufiloufroi 

ir«pi^«po|A«KQi    irarr'i    dKt*p»»   rf)s   obftaoKaXta?   iv  rfj  aufUia  t4*  d«4p«* 

tV    wayoupyia    irpis    Wj^    ptSo&tCar  rrj*   wAdwf)t,  dAiiOtuo.*T«$  o«   «V  6yi 

au{^(7Wfi€i'  els  aoror  tA  rdrta,  6%  itrriv  V|  Kf^aX^,  Xpiordf. 

50       ffrej  iran«s  Ktiravrr/ffu/icr  «**  fty  iYorrjra  Tijt  wJcrw  {irnpYov,  vunpor 

irdmt  airafarrAwf  av$pviroit  ij  fyiM  oi  Kkt)ptu$4mi  iv  Xpurry.      &£«<  6* 

tr/iiit  tu  Tfiirtptiv  aTO&tHtUrQat,  &ih  ni  s-oAXovv  di^fiout  «Tiw  Tijt  OiSaffaoAiat 

rout  KXuSwciloKTaf  xai  irtpi^/porTat  ^*  rf)  Kup«i^  tw)  d^OpwiTwr,  i»  irat-oupYta 

irpo?  -Hji*  (i«6ootiak  tVjs  irXdwj*,  tr^thov  roil*  irdKra?  ^  rove  srOUarroi*- 

55      irX?V  <f>i}atntiTjTtcv   eVl  tJ)!"  ^TTjTa  ri)c  nCortwc  KataKTrjoai*    ml  Tpuc 

rj7  «ror*7Ti  r^s  irurr<«t,  y*\<oOat  ko.1  iv  tjj  Wttjti  rijt  in\yKwo*€*t  T*v  wow  to j 

6«o0.     wv  <^y)yfyou«Vwx,  xaaaM  KT)TTi^Tf)To  tlTro^o'Oi  6vop«5  ^pij^arur(o)' 

^«i-  tAcIOV,  TO  fUTpOT  T^S  1*    HpTTIT(+»TlX»ll(a«  (Ik/KU?  a77fi\i;i^nTfS*    «TT#  p  pixpOV 

>;Ai*cwit  TrXTjpw/iaTot  ^/rpov  fori  rou  XpiaroC,  Travrw*'  rw*1  ht\  To  /Acrpor  rvf 

60  irfx>€tptifiivr}<  ^Xi*4ae  i<ftQaK6r*ov  t4  ffX^pwpa  Toi  XpiaTou  Kt^wpijicoVwv,  ort 

173  ouKC*n  ^iroiTai  fc-ijriot,  ovSi  3ii  to  7T4p(  7k»^  Ooy/iaTUi'  tS^cp/iuTtaTOf  kou  d/i^A 

fioXov  wtp'i    aVTuf  «V   in^riuv  <f«i  JMpiiraTOvo-iF,  wtrrrtp  wro    KXJBbroc  riv 

t?rcp  tKiurrov  tfrtvSovs  m&av&v  ir(piA<<p^p.«voi  vai  iram  dWjiw  ScoamiaXiac 


s 


35.  Rom.  *  15  3G,  37.  1  Cor.  xiv  34         38.   1  Cor  xh  jS  3<>.  1  Cor.  xi 

is  43.  x  Pet.  U  5  58.  Rom.  U  39 

34-38:6150  38-40:6150         50-54:6160         55-J°=  6i6d-6i*a 

37.  bv  <U0  0«ov  MS  !  perhaps  omit  Km,  Turner  43,  cf«oJ<yipr«i  **;  irtpy^rm 

Crcgg  :  oUo5d>.pTa*  IvtpyyTm  MS  5J.  *V  4yycKep<Vw**l  cf.  JX  j6,  57^  Cr<Rp  ;  Z# 

lr    ytvonirvr    MS  XNfiOTt*cP*y :   XW/***'0*!***    MS  Cj.    *«piraTuC<7i»    M5 : 

ihe  word  seems  hardly  emphatic  enough  to  form  a  climax  to  cftWfi  Iookto*  rr}*m 
ouW,  nor  in  spite  of  Jerome's  habitual  smpliUcatioos  andrxapf-cratinni  rloes  It  quite 
account  for  the  Latin  1,616  1    'ad  inaur  pftruulorum  gurgitc  infidchtatia  ftratur'i 
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2  Kw^cumcwf  Etoa^KoVruit-,  aAAuv  5i  iirra  Tracnr*  ira^oupyiat  nxu  ivrp<x<ias  65 

ttfarrTjca**.*  u!  uyioi  tts  to*-  npottprj/Uwv  tA«iuc  ur&pu, tuV«  t$  k» ot/m'kh 
ayctr-171  d\Xi)0cvo»ft$  eV  avr^  afijrja^ouau')  <ti  to*  X  pur-Tor  iroVra  ra 
rrtt  aiTOK  rr}«  uArj6<iuc  (nrippara,  ^puyiiroi  1!*  <rJitiri  ««*xiXtJ  t» 
rm  '  ;o 

reic^  oV  djr/aiv  ivo  pTju/n  wjur  r^moi,  {tpiyiiy  iroT</>o»'  ravra  «ari 
wJnyra    «iirc   (ntfiirtptkap/iavLtv   tairrov   01'*    nira   v^rior,   >}  opwr   oo*or 

UtVeTOI     u    il  MCpOrC  pNWCnuN  KA(  IK    MCpOYC    npO^MTCf«N    Tyt     rcA«(/f^rtt>t 

9C>%  iptjtriv  ttvat  ytjwuK.  «rA»/v  o  Xt'ytui'  aurof  KdTa  (iieTp^iornT*  rutfa 
avai,  xpiprcrai  T($)  "J<  MMMh  it  MHntot,  iAaAOtn  tic  Ntimoc.  toptWri  tic  75 
DC"  £f<  it  [ffQMA  *N»*ip,  KrfT>tpr««A  ta  toy  Hiiniot.  u  Si  crepot  vtwf  roiVo 
r/xw(i)Tiu,  5rt  avynputti  fikv  TuV  vaXAwP  «y#ymn  ftii  \  II  ifA.^  .n  ,),., 
'  5<  tu  itro*<*/iO*a  rot*  a/iotc  Tt'Arj  in  17/rios  */r"  *ui  rrurTas  yip  u 
brjrtAQt  Xuya*  iraiota  4fo/iafft  AVywv  iaoy  / f a>  tut  ta  ruiAiA  I  *»oi  <*AconiN 
6c.  80 

trii  fuifa  tVum/tr  tit  ei  fit;  a^ra  furptorrjra  A  IlaCAu*  ou  p4w  rn)wtOf 

Anpi>  1UA.1  »<v<  RXuS«n{AMni  ra)  wpi^tf njiooi  nvr)  Mom  Otto 

Lias  *ui  ra  c£ Jf.  u  ^OTmyi  *ut  tovto  Acyuir  /i»)  u>u  pAipturr/ro*  aur(iS) 
rc^a*,  ^ijrm  or*  avOp&ro*  yy  ofu<  »cat  tvrmj{3rt\tK  koi  iupa  rqv?  /»i 
tf<a  ciri^ciiwi'/iVcot^  Aoyovc  iKavow  okto?  irtpuTir&trat  >cat  ii»  fcAJSuFi  8j 
crai  ytvttrOm  tuv  Otwpovrru  tov  Tri^cuvrTTov-  Sta  touto  85  tol  u>«  u»:tf/Hi)T(K 
t^iptto  yiarri  df/(iM  btSa<r«a\Lac,  ov  HarafrmJfKrov  fdv  ui'Sc  i-ai-ay-wi-, 
rp  6*  vow  TaAniW  Triii*»Aot<  irvtvfuttrtv  /u/ki  «1(  koI  touc  tiZv  dMUQi 
ir  Aayuis  olowi  if  KV0«4*  5cSaffR<!^T^u>y)  oi5r  <)nus  tyAttTui^f«kn;ruw  <£AAu 
vfy6rc.ro.  Aryo/^Voi'f.  «ifrrc  ifcatYivv  «u*ai  wXat^<ra**  «al  ^Attl{«  Ttv£itr$at  90 

t^«  dTo  toO  Ocoii  fioyOtias  tt/>o«  ro  ini>itct«*i  want*  vcfxtnrao^i&y  xal  17S 
cCcrat  jniftCfUCTux  vii  i»*  ay<£rtrj  uv^ipjui  <i$  t«jk  Xpi<rT^rr  Xv  ^6«(  oitov 

tc«^aXi]v  *at  irarr1>%  tow  t^?  i**.Krjo'iikt  owpaTO*. 


I  Cor.  xi:i  9 
Q  35 

•Sot  6i7»c 


;t.   !  Cor.  xiii  I J 
Si  95:  617D-618B 


79.   I*,  viii  lS 


01,  H<b.«ilt 


f  without  hi!)**  Uicy  «nnot  *le*dy  thoniKlvci  but  nr*  driven  round  and 
1'  ip|K*n  (o  bf  the  thought,  but  it  innot  oa«y  to  find  tlie  rich!  word:  postJbly 
tfoouotr,  compare  linca  85  »»p»ffri«u,  yt  wtpHrwaapvv,  tbough  it  would  alill 
re  an  objett  aucb  aa  intftvvt  or  tif  »-ov»'  u&twr  (Turnci  64.  oC  irpOt  t£ 

rr^oi  AtAjrfi^/vM'  Swfte  ;cr*  Jerome  617  a  'atit  ab»quc  uoluntaic  Mladic 
n*n  quaa  falaa  sunt  prar*licant ')  •  cv  Aiairii/i/vaw  M5i  >  p*rhap«  ■»*'>  *v^«f<»*f, 
avt,  0i«ra/i^*«r  ;Tumcri  06l  t^  Kobinaon :  n»  MS  68.  aL(^aovff,M 
|K  :    ai^fc^*- MS  74-  Atar/iiyrr;**  Turner  1    ^7*^7^  MS  7*.   t»  : 

77,  droa^Mroi  ;  dwocplruai  MS         «7*7vK*»  ■  Y*7»»»'»t  MS  83.  oar^ 

by  Paul')  Turner  :  o^rJ  MS  «j».   Bi&m«u*»qw  Turner :  &Mo*oKTat  MS 
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§XVHL 

Eph.  iv    X7-19  to«to  ofr  Xfyu  Mai   (inpTupojiat  «*»    Kvpi'u,  jiTiaen  *afc 
ntptirartiir    na&te   koI  tA    Wnj    nepittttm    if  paratinjTi   t»v  n>o*  oWr, 

^ffHOTlPJi^-Ol  Tfl    OieWa    oVtf*,.  iwVjXXoTplUfUfOt    T»)«.    Jvfj«   TOW  <No*,  Sl4  f*|» 

ftyvoiar  -h\¥  nuirnv  iv  auTote,  Rtd  t?|i»  n(t*)pfiH7ii'  ri^t  Kapotae  ftoTwr,  orwfl 
dirf|XY*|ao*T«s  fatuous  Ttaptouaor  rfj  dcraXytt^  «U  eVyuowr  AUaOapata*  *td»V 
tV  wX<ov«fia. 
178  fty"!™"!*  **w] 

ort  /iJv  4  vavi  t^ro*  t/wv  toi\  fiuarucois  fori,  ry  oViiiy««  Jairfoii  ffjwt  re*" 
Kara^xu/ioos,  ^  frpdv  run  ouy/tatriP  <Jwi»rc»AA«r|U<vo(f  *»e  iJAt^cVis^  of«  0^* 
dAjjtffoii',  iv  jiftTaiirrjTi  {trw*  p-OTata  yup  *ui  -ruffa  i^poiric  /7(uri<7  <«* 
5  iraVrcc  gt  7rpcKnroio^«»'w  tZ»ut  dAyfoiu  ^ct&tr  Ai/yor  vrc  Si  ^  cUoVmu,  177V* 
forir  &<£ooot  Aoytioj,  tiroffvyA^if  m,  o?r<  rip  tfrvoiy  rCiy  Ar^o/itWt  6kw| 
OiVc  itpcTtV7$ot  TOiC  WTH*c£Xnie  twv  Xryofiatrwv  ftwrifiivij,  T©T* 
tvkuyws    ir    Xayoiro.  ©itc    ttvv   «V    u,*t*Uti\t%  tow    rods   ctrai  o«i 

foKonffpiVovc,  rj  otavotV,  '»  /it/  ArfrjXXcTpiWfitVo*  rvy^arw/icv  rfj*  l«*^t  roi 
10  ©toil,  dyvoias  /w7rap^otio-7c  »//iTy  *a)  Tf{u)pwcr«w*  KaeeU'ar 

TQiia  6<  «ar  tirinXtoy  ytfirfifj  r^y  i/*i\'i/r  i;/*.(2»f — Asyiu  5c  pxrwornf  rovt 
kch  o*«drwaic  $*ni>ou»c,  ri  dXXoTptoorra  Ttje  £wf|e  too  ©«ou  mi  wmpiur&mr 
fciooira  d>vo(a  Tr{w)pwou'  Ti  rf)s  Kap&ias  «*7rirj>«Von-a — rur<  tU  dwrnyflyrcu' 
ijintvcvixtfla,  wwOovvm  >//xiv  to  owcidot  eiri  rot*  a/ia^raro^cvoic, 
i<  jtGpo.otJo'ou.et*  4aurou(,  ou6i  aotu  mxrof  df0to*ra/icvo<  rak  c*pwiuk  inn^iinn, 
rjj  AaeXytia  ctt  {pyaotaf  AaaOaptrCa*  dirdo-Tjs,  /«Ta  tw  irX«v»i*i«u'  |<dw< 
6e,  *»y  rovt  yttfLQv?  yoDtvopty. 

«£  rti  OeXofiey  vnrjtrot  to  oTuMt  AirrjXY»iitdTt«  caorous  irap«^u»iivTfldff«XYC«^. 
»nry«/>iV(uj)/t<y  Toyv  Oyo-trvn*5r/Tot)rTa«  »ait  putnituCuiUvoif  irrt  Tv  o*Wf7»  I 
'0  t*  «avrotc  r^avXov  rots  ptru  irooTys  doctai  n*»XXair\axrtova  irraiovcnv.     ot  /*cr 
y&p  of'oVxa)  dTnjXYijKaTif,  dAX*  frt  dXyoStn?*  &t6mp  ^vtotoV  /imK ti^(0»to« 

XVIII  15.  1  Pet.  II  i! 

XVII!  j-5:  fiaiA  18-J5  :  (Sjid 

XVIII  Fph.  iv  18.  w&tptuatv  :  wSpoitriv  MS  6.  hlfo&ot  Xoy,idj  |  whnncy  <J»d 
derive  this  definition  of  Siovom,  which  is  apparently  the  original  of  'diacui 
ralioins,'  familiar  in  Uic  later  Latin  philosophic  writing*?  Dulo  -it  (osctnmm 
iTuditvjitia  gratia  %  6  cil.  Cohu  und  WitkIIjuhI  ili  ;£,  *<j)  may  [icrhaji  be  compared 
(he  a  allegorizing  the  meaning  of  Jacob's  wives  and  handmaids) :  4  pie  air  ZcXft 
HiraXfpptJiiaa  mo(tiv>\fitvnv  MaXti-rm  trriftn,  rij<  ifipijvnmiiV/t  mJ  &i(nft>intt  ##n^**ar 
8ufii/i«o.'s  .  .  .  x/»vY«»  3*  [J  d<r«ijn^(]  <cai  Z«X^ar,  5i«ft>8(«-^e  l/>/J7r<Ia«,  Im  »i  Xayaar 
aury  Jix^'1*  oi/Ki/iaKiiijTai  wpii  t«\c/wcn»%  l«  t«  r-71  «ani  Scdrotar  t'/'|nt  «oi  1«  t^i 
nf,«i  7ii  ijiwrrrTjfHoy  'wpjMi>  ditu^vijt  10.  »i^wo«M :  ffo^ii"«*T  MS  I  j.  na'-pa^pr; 
jFivwaiK  MS  h  MS:  perhaps  ti  14.  avvvdovi-ru  tjniflf  rd  #w*W4  MS;  il 

looks  as  if  this  ought  to  be  parallel  to«I(dr<b(n9f;ri(A>>andopp<>«rdl(>aV90irvi,9^rai^Tei 
of  1.  19,  so  that  the  sense  wanted  would  be  '  lulling  our  conscience '  or  *  careles*  in 
conscience,'  rather  than  'forcing  our  conscience'  (Turner)  19.  ffvyqrfrtpM: 

ovytpirvniw  MS 
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ai'tut's  potjGtCas  XayiAi^  ^un«i%ii/.  wcrr<  tor  i^rj%  /Jtuxrut  u'voriXr/rrTuit 
Xpctror.  0!  5<  ovKtrt  oAyovtrtv  d>ia/>ra»'oiTcr  64or*/>  aitjW  or*  mww  •»*nr«iVovTC5 
^«ij5J  iyKparceofMoi  iovroiK  TropiewKav  ttj  datXycta  «U  Jpyo*  dxaOapoia; 
ndar)%  «V  nXeo»-e£ia.  jrAipr  «'v  Tavra  irarra  /tiVoVvot  </4X(o-«iV  xavrl  tw  4*  J  5 
|WratiTT)Ti  to«  rao;  rvy^aVoiri  *ai  foionriWi'u  Tjj  Staroia'  Z$cv  T*g  k©3  aoJ 
tI|5  oiavofac;  r^/iit/  crifttXyfTinv,  tvn  t;  /iiv  fttdVota  J  TttfnuruTp$vt),  Xikj/acvow  t6i>  176 
axorouf  v7ro  toy  aAm9inot  ^iuti'jc,  o7T«/i  Votl*  w  fvi-  Mn  Aoyoc,  u  *i  «>Ct  d/ru 
T7C  Tipt  tu  (idTCia  7rp<xrTra$<ia^  dvaT/Kirv^cfo?  vpoayoiro  t*£  0<%»  8*a  TOv 
AofOY  r$c  cixfiur.  ^o 

cl  ^uWoc-yc  04a  TTJV  ayvoiav  *ac  ir(u)pw9vv  ttJs  Kapo\'a$  t£  rr  aXXoTptovrrat  TT/t 
tuirfi  tow  ©«or  01  oinyXXoT/MW^o'Oi  aiVfjc,  r(£  «V  AWTaionrri  ycyofcVa*  a\rC>v 
tuk  vow  *ai  «V  o-jrorur/up  Tr/i-  6Wotai\  o&k  «V  «£uir«u«  4XX*  /£  afriui*  ru*  WMp 
%pZv  ytvofuvtay  cm  rov  <•£'  i/juts  liAXorpiOvrTGi  rr/f  <%!)«  <\<iVot  01  dAXorpwv- 
ficvo<  airrrjc.  35 

dmiOtipuuiv  5i  iV  irXtOyciia  niy  /<otv,iuur  owyiat  clVcu*  iXAa^ou  yap  TOrr©" 
^»7<r(V  <V  tyj  npos  ©cutraXowtdv  iroortpa,  «V  $  ravra"  toyto  rip  «**»  to  9cAmma 

TOY  0'*>Yi  AH€X€Cft*l  Y**AC  *n6  THC  TTOpN«i*C'    ClA***l  fKAtTON  yw'nh  I  (J  ♦  *r  I  »>Y  CkiyOC 
KTaCAAI  C«*  *pACU«Jt  Ml  TIMM,  u>i  <N  TU9CI  ini9Y«t*C  «A*»*TT«p  KAI  TA  f  HNH  TA  Ui«  CI&OTA 

ion  0<6n,  to  MH^ncpB*it»ttfli  tu!  nAcONeKTONc'*YO^npA;MATi  ton  aA<A<k'n  ayyoyi  &itn  4° 
fft&lKOC  6  KyPioc  nip!  tiantuin  rOY^iON,  **duic  npotinoukN  y«Th  kai  AicMAprrpAAteev 

OY   TA*P   <K*ACC«M   HWAC   A   W<6C    Cfli    AK*0*f»C't*   iXA"    IN    ipACUCp    KAI   TlUrt.         TOtfApOY**  « 
AteTCUN  0»K  A-i0p<unON  «0«Tt»,  dAA*  TON  GCON  TON    ^I^ONTA  Y(>  T1N*fl»*  AfTOf  YO  *pOH 

«ic  Y«*<^-      vaparijpti  $k  0V1  wfxnfxwofitvm  m  ttjv  nyvcwii'  ^mtt  nA*Oh«KTciH  en 
tc5  np*r«**Ti  ton  iAcA<tON  ^Jiffi»  c"  TO  r*/*'  *icA*OY  Xtt/i/9o>t>i  yi'rutNu-    irX»/K  i5 
i*4 1  koc  KvpiOC  ff«pi  Hantcon  royttoH  tw»*  TorXcoKKr^Auvtuv,  «4T«  *1<A$wn  «Ztc 
«al  <Sir«rTWv. 


§  XIX- 

Bph.  iv  20-22  [Aiiiifi  8*  oiix  oiJrut  /pddcri  rir  Xptortfc,  «Ty€  ^flToy  ^toutrare 
hoi  iv  oiVtw  4SiS^x^Tlr<>  "ft^S  ^ik*  dXiiOtta  jr  ri  'Itjo-ow.  dTro9/ir9aL  up.av  «aid 
W|v  irpoWpaf  dfaoTpofj^  toi»    traXo.i6f  fi»^p«ito»»  Tof  ^6opo'|i«roi'  rutA  tAt 

rfTTlOuillOt    TTJt    dTTliTTJ^.J 

\yifuyivifi  <f>rj<7w]  ISO 

to  fiaOcif  TO*  XpiOTOi'  raiTrV  /fiTi  t((JJ)  fui8uv  rijv  Aptryy,  ical  to  A*o5ffai 
aCj^v  ov  5*a^/pei  rou  o*»»»{i«)>ai  Tov  Xiyok  twk  i*vaycypa/A/i<Vu»i'  imvotwv  row 
vioo  TOv  04ov-  4i  Tic  o&  Ifia&t  rav  \pvrrov  xat  ^*o\to"<v  avfv'r.  <V<t  XpaBw 
qvtov  ovra  So^iaK  irai  ytovtrtv  a  1V01'  u«  Otov  Ao'yoi'.  7rapa5«f a^w'oc  A  pttidfhjKt  5 

J8.  Jo.  i  9  30.  1  Cor.  xii  8  37.   r  Thett.  It  3-* 

31-35 :  61!  36-4T ;  6iia-c  XIX  3-7  1  6jj  c  6>j* 

XIX  a.  ry  Cramer:   ri  MS  y  «w*«»aj 


Swetc  :  #**<iV«i  MS 

vol  m. 


EC 
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mil  faceum*,  ou  iripivar^ffct  tV  rj  hotoi4tt|ti  to*)  ro©«  «&ra*,  out"  nrroi  tj" 

otavoia   JffKoncp^ros,    ot-Si    TTJf  l*"jt   *•«   Q<Qv    dirriXXorpiWfUrQV      Aid$*tw 
toiVvv  t4i>  Xpioroi'  *ai  d*ouo"ufU»  aGrdv  ov«  QToytwrr4W  ^otw^   - 
ti5ax6f)vai  <?</y  oWu'/ui  iiro/3aAA.oi5trj;  t«j  »y  rj/twi*  «utada/>/iiV(^)  Auyor  fir 

10  1T«pi  X/wnvC  T«'A«IOK  KO*  uAlJ&VoV, 

«odwc  rfc-fi*  <i\rj0«ia  ^k  tu  'Itj^om. 

loYSafr  ti  to  /xu&u'  Tur  Xpurriir  jcou  dxounu  «tu  Stoa^D^rai,  ««Vu»  ko9v< 
icm*  dX^0«ia  if  tu  'Itjow  q  yip  t^s  AXyfoiat  irptoTorvwos  oiVi'u  *•»  t* 
*lijo*©0  /LUitit  Aeyovrt  ^|\i>  <i«i  "  aAm8cu. 
15  to  &  drroWaOou  vpaf  ro-to.  TT)r  npor/pay  At turT|XH^l*r  T$r  vaXo«or  drtpvTor, 
aVvra^mrrov  urt  upa  tl  oWaticfjIa  oitufi  uAO*aracrrr}o*at-  oficlt  W  oO/  ovrvt 
Jfid0«T«  to*  XpurrdV,  «*Y«  aifoV  rjKDuiraTi  *ai  iv  ©.utu  rfSiftri^fltjrr  nTo6V<r9au 
Cpdf  *aru  r?jr  npoWpai'  aVaarpo^r|r  TOr  waXouor  6V9pwirov,  i£r  tOctpvpcor 
HO/rd  tA^  imSuuiov  TT|t  d^irr)*,  iea&w«  <<rrir  dXTJ0tia  cV  ni  'rTjaov-  Cm  i  toi* 
»«  J,  art  £«  rfani*  dXn,0aa  cV  Ty  'irjaoO.  otVujc.  l(rrtu  nil  iV  xjuv  piAnvrt  Tor 
XpMrrov  hoi  avrov  Jadi'toci  *ai  «V  ovtw  bibaxGtww,  <5iro0<Ai«»"Oi<  r<  «aTb\  TT|r 
wpaTfpaf  AKncrTpo^^TovnaXfiio*'  a*6pwirov  to*  $6«ip0|urc.f  a*tA  tA$  Cfn*vjua.«, 
TT(5  dnrfTTjt. 

TroAaiOr  S<  drCpanror  ok-  Set  rfirj  fatMafau   fw  irtTaXiuuj^ou*-  {xo  t^ 

»  j  afiapriat   XtytirGat    yofntrrtoir    otroc  yap  xard  ttjc  irpertfpcu*  dpaorpo^*  «.«! 

181  Tds    4lTt9up>tat    TTJt    dndTT|S,   Jti   TOU    u^iU/iTufCtr    A'*U    p^/oYsT(/T«    do}Aap?UIt    T4 

p-o«7»  AAA'  oXa  r<*  r$f  o)^opof  lpyJX«r9ab  d<i  4^<ip<raL,     al/icr  oi«  /irtOw^u'oit 

TT|«  dfrdTTjf   «at  1)  irpoWpa   dvooTpo^r)   i\»<p>ft,vci  T^  ^0<y*ff&u  ovroV,  A-ai 

of6/Trui  rarrj;  t$6apnt  txrav  ralra  ttou*.  dAAA  ^OcipcTai-   A  tt  Xe^yoc  ror- 

50  0<ov  oi  $6ttp<i   dAAa  d7roKT«V(i  tok  iraXaiui'  aF^pwrroK  fir!  tv  (woitoo/o a : , 

rfrn'    7<V»    'frV&fc*    AfTCKTCHm    KAJ     Tt"l«    ITOlHCCti,    »rat     OTA*     *Ti{iT«MiI    AfTO^C    Tott 
tllihiuir.  \'j  if*. 

«Tt  ^r>/craf    irutc  I   Kara   Tt)v  xaKt'av    rftraXa«ta>/i<KOf  waXotOf   drOpwitot 

Acycrac.      »eat    /ijjiroT*    Cxrirtfi   AvaKotvoi    ital    AvaKrC(ii    tj    open},    oiVwc    q 

35  cV-avTiu  aiVp  Kaxta  iraAaivt.  ws  *ai  nj\  7ra\atuTirrof  tnj/nta  yiVccr^iu  t</m 

rVv  t^XV**  °*0fc,<'  to*  pvf*5a«,  Cnnr<p  ya-crat  rfwi  tuij*  y7pa<7Ko»T«K  o-uyuir*»r. 

£ii  rovro  cnAuIqn  Ar"J  ih^'icthci  tmn  ^rkAhUan  Xpurrot,  um  cxoycan  otUoh  h 


XIX  14.  Jo.  xiyG 
v  »7 

7-91  6»j»e 


31.   Dcut  xxxii  39 ;  Pa  liutvii  (txjrt-iii)  J4  |f,   K 


>3,  14:  «M» 


ifi-«j:  614  d*  94-31 1  614  b  635 


: 


7.  >t<ifl*>i«»  retvw  rbv  Xf*9rhv  mo}  faovow/M  ntVov*  «i6*  Ar#yFou<?Tior  ^.<>-roiy«  cai 
rd  AtAayftijfaj  (rC  Jerome  63311c  'discnmut  igitur  Chriilum  *t  nudiamus  iltum,  ti 
quil  e*l  qui  .  .  .  »cd  ncc  illud  cstdespcrsnclitrn  quodaliquando  ip«c  .  .  .  00«dc<*»t') 
Turner;   MS  After  uvvvcw/hv  avrOf  adds  nut  Stlax^Mty  lv  airy  0>   KtMa&upfiirv 

(d*  line  4R)  ;  AixaOa^Uvov  MS  JO,  31.  duovriMi,  4Ki*T«K«*' :  so  US  (with  B  111 

!**.  Ixxvll  J4)         3;.  q6t4»  MS  with  H*  In  Eph.  v  a;  :  pcrliarix  laurf  (Gr*ft;) 
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ri^A  M  Ti  TOM  14I0YTWN*  0V0V  /!«»•  -flip  *%!<  ViJfUM  T»/<  TaXaWTTPrW,  *\'l  M3 
Tr/f  ijltUu'  utuk  Ot  iljifJ^T/TUt  iw  naXai&v  u*6pumor,  uruna  li^/tii^tt  *uinuutx 
tvrif  <^a^a*'*^cra4.  4° 

a*rfTV)f  8*  «rriy  fcnfkyA  t)  /">X^7/**  ^tSvfUn  nn'i  rj  <£ovatt. 

[iv  23]  dvavcovVOc  5«  Tii  wv<w^an  tow  rods  v>*V 

<*  XP*1  A^ft^oiaBoi  *ari  r^»*  A«'{iv  ravr*/*  ovr  <  oVAa*  «V  ry  m^ti  ovw 
•V  ry  vol,  <iAA*  &  t»J  itv«u|«iti  too  rods  fififiv,  {rjrijrt'ov  t&uf  rt'c  £  vow  ^/uuv 
*tu  ti  to  vvtvfia  txirrov.  irpvvx**  %*  *°*  *Y  vaAtu  x»i>  nr»4Y**Ti  t*Au»  A*  *ai  45 
T«ji  not,  npocrrlOuAi  t<J>  ttncyuati  npourlOuAi  kai  tip  wou  r»r«rr>j«T«K  oCf  «J, 
wnrcp  /on  woAAA  irnvftaia  koZ  lntun6%f  TWI  umc  uurcu.  oiiw\  lartv  ti  irvcGfMi 
wVcw/uVov  ^p*V  tw  *ot,  ©V<p  toC  I'ooi  7/Aw?  a7ro*a0a4/>ofW'Ov  tat  iraaav 
*■■  sro)3aAovTo«  a^Xi'iv  w«<i6J/t«Voy  aify  4/avcni  yjtag. 

[iv  24  «.  tai  <i-Suffaff0i  toV  nairo*  Mpumw  to*  kutA  ©<ok  ktioGiVto.] 

<i    QiXopxv   4rSiHrs*9at    it*    naik'Ot*  a^pwwo*  tAk    Karl   6«o>    trtofcVr*,  50 

t-r.VKTWfiO'    TO     UHJMTAI     UOY     ftWCfl*     KAHult     KAfU)   X[M<TOy    KOI    TO     Z(I>    A*     OYK»TI   rffOJ 

•*>■  ^t  t*  tMot  XpiuoV   *a*  aTra^aTTiVIic  uvpOujQtHTA  ton  Xpn-iON  l*  mmi*  oAuv  aq.i 
*cara  lemtruy  vpu$iv  Scifojuv. 

[iv  25 rt]  Rio  uiroOfyco*  to  iJkuuoc  XaXctrc   dX^Ociar  cVafTTOc.  jutc  tow 

-i\tj<jluv  uutuu,  55 

0*     f**!'    UfrXovffT«pOt    wXtQV    TtfU    fjUiHOv     oi'6o-     <K*i;f/fiiTa.t     \*y<  vital     J*    TOV 

Aryo/uVw   >}/«Tc    3c,  /ravrwF  <Tvat    w«0oVcvoi    t#    rfArjftVrt    to  ijf«o&6f ,  to  iHB 
uuifwi'  rj}  Au/7i/Aurru)%  XuXuufi«VT|  dXijOeiu  rrpoi  /tniur  TOV  wXtffftor  Z7frvvfi.tr 
4«cuB»?  Awo9/<r$ai  oVc/>  ^o^Tii*  ^  tZ-rvooco^ia  {Ipyov  8<  ov  to  tv^ov  itn\  trp6« 
r(ij.)  AiroO/odai  «V«i»-o  ti'i  ^«G6os  mn   to  arrow  <(<tuoos  diro64<r6at,   «ai  ya/i  fio 

l^AIHOK    6«k    «rr0A    TpAH;'lTM»*   KQ1    nANIA    &UKIMA;<IN    IAOVWK,      "fli     Alo'rOK     »*At»  >U»M*.N 

fa'  »aaon  atio  M  hantoc  «Tloyc  POKHpoy  AncxojaceA)'    ^kuiTioi'  £i  ry  m*t4  rifi 
^^OjSo^ofui?  ^fv6«  i*«T(i'  ^  rnurri/n'iv  AXT/(?«(a. 

to  Si  XaX<*»T<  AX^Ociaf  Ikootos  f&CTd  tou  TrXrjaiof  avrou  (bXrjfrrai  uiru  rov 

[iv  26 fl]  opyiCtadc  Hal  u?)  dtiapTdrcTf. 

ovt  ttfu  TOw  nra^ruL'  ^uA/iou  toito  <tX>prrai  5f}\uV  /o*rtv. 


45    *  Cor.  xlv  15       51.  1  Cor.  xl  ] ;  Gal.  ii  »o       £a.  Gal.  iv  \»       61.  ifr-otft 
AJxiftti  rpar«£r<u  (»o  htlow,  XXII  }7,  XXV  47)  ;  1  Tbe*t.  v  *l,  ai  fi^.  Zech. 

viU  16        67.  P».  Iv  5 

43-46;  6*5  i6j0a         6o-5J:0j6u        &6;<i7»      64,65;  6*8  c      6;:6a8c 

i.  «^uK4«Co9*  MS,  and  k>  Jerome 615  s  '  rcnouamici*  (with  the  Latin,  Egyptian, 
I  Svriac  TcraioD») ;  liww**;^**  Cramer  59,  »^  r^  unu9«o«<u ;    wph  ri 

US 

ec  a 
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&/o  &  trrjuttfrtTtu  U  tT/s  6pyi't<o^ai  <tx\»ffi-  i  rl  <hrpca£pcTov.  o«rcp  Tim 
JKoXavav  irjx»{cr)ro^*iaK,  17ns  o-v/i/frf<r*TO*  teat  rots  R&CssH  airpoaiJxTdi'  n 

yo  wtfo^MO'i  *aTa  tci  TO*d5«  «ic  Apyfyv  v/KiwiAot'/i<va  OT/JTTfciuaTtt'  irtfiep  It, 
vrav  lfiij  t}  (/i^KaTU^tffif  ra^aoVxTTtt*  tu  «(0T/Kciy  ri/w/Micrfru  tof  1704*7- 
(«f)tV(at)  po/ufo/AO-of,  oiwp  vf  ty'  ty*iV  Tvyx**'**'  issAffa  dTr«8ia$o»  i  u.vt>- 
frroXoc  4/*"*-  ToT/wr</»v  ouk  fun*  mf/imva/uVwH  SijWtiu  A*  nf  4pyi(<o^« 
«1  pj|   dfiapToVfrt   dm   rot   '«i    «a!    xaptSiiaoO*   nor*    ttjv     *'pyy]vt    uMu 

75  {raaxroy  ru-mAiti^ttTt.' 


frA 


[lV  ifi  0]  A  flfclO*  J4T)  {vioWtU  fVl  TW  WapOpyiffLUJ  Ofti*- 
far  TiV  uuaOifibv  fjkuiv  fijurwia/MV  XiymOai.  uutLfrTijovfuOti  vf«  u/jyi&y, 
«u  TTjpov/Mv  -rifv  Spyrjv  rov  t)Xi'ov  ovvovroe,  5ir«/>  oVoirov  «tVou  w/it'^w. 
/itJtot'  oCr  «*  (U*j&W>?  f|Xio«,  vtnrip  ftwroai  M  toi<  mpqpavc  ir/wx#»ijfttt  itari 
So  to  iifrrjfUvov  tVftCTM  o  n\tOC  «ni  10 |*c  npo$HT*e  ym&n  *«<Ni*0piftC>  ovrvf  no! 
iwt  *Vi  *«»>TaC  TOW  'I^a/JTaKivras,  ot-  ^q/m{^/icvoc  aGroZc  Jti  O/iapTaWgl 
ttjv  fowv  rfraroXyy.  c'rrt'XAsTat  mV  ^t*iV  ©  UavXov  >*'/  woi?}<rai  rocavra  koto 
t^f  ©"/ay^**  <!»«  JirvWai  f/pu*  to>  iJXior  *ax  y«Vo"6\u  A*  tui«  t^v^aTt  faa* 
vvttrn. 


J.  A.  F.  Guoc. 


So.  Mic.  111  6.  Ara.  vin  9 


69.  */**#A*..a>  Webb  (<£  XVIII  ?Q  :  Ma  rem  Aurrlu*  xii  3  fcun  in  the  unr 
context  and  of  the  ssmo  kind  of  amotions  both  otm  .  .  .  d»poaip#fa)  rp******  wi4 
rd   mpoerfprrj^Ura  J*    r/>otfro0«/ai)  :    frpordff'tiar  MS  TO.    «ar4  tJ  r*«t&<  :    perhfcpa 

«u2  7.1  retdftf ,  Swcic  71.  «.i07«t.r .  «utV/*tir  9*7  MS.  bat  &«7  b  pcrfa*p»  a  slow 

on  the  technical  stole  term  w^sur  (Webb)  tfi^Wny    rf.  XXI!   I 

4&JW47«  MS 
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NOTES  AND  STUDIES 


: 


HE  MSS  AND  TEXT  OF  THE  ORAT10  CATECHE- 
TICA  OF  ST.  GREGORY  OF  NYSSA 

Amono  the  dtiiiittixtn  of  the  student  of  patristic  theology  is  a  satis- 
factory edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa.    While  the  place 
Of  St.  Gregory  in  the  history  of  Christian  thought  has  been,  in  an 
increasing  degree,  attnLCti&g  the  attention  of  the  students  of  Christian 
doctrine,  this  interest  has  not  been  met  with  corresponding  efforts  to 
produce  a  really  satisfactory  edition  of  the  text  of  the  author.     For 
the  greater  number  of  Gregory's  treatises  we  are  dependent  on  the  Paris 
editions  of  ifcigand  1638,  of  the  latter  of  which  M  ignc's  text  (P.  G  voll. 
ariiv-xlvi)  is  a  reprint.     But  the  text  in  these  editions  is  sadly  corrupt, 
and   contains  considerable  lacunae.     The  contemplated  editions  of 
i).   H.   Forbes,  Burntisland1,  and  of  fc'r.  Oehler,  Halle,  1865,   did 
not  reach  in  either  GSM  beyond  a  single  volume.     To  the  labours  of 
Krabinjccr  we  arc  indebted  for  editions  of  a  few  treatises  \  including  the 
Oretio  Cattchttita  which  is  especially  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 
But  Krabingcr  loo  diverted  his  attention  to  other  work,  and  for  many 
of  the  more  important  theological  treatises  wc  arc  still  kit  at  the  mercy 
of  corrupt  and  mutilated  texts. 

With  regard  to  the  Onxtiv  Cato/iefica,  indeed,  vc  arc  somewhat 
better  off.  Krabmger's  edition,  X83S,  was  a  valuable  piece  of  work, 
and  by  the  help  of  three  MSS  in  the  library  at  Munich  he  was  able  to 
fill  up  the  lacunae  which  occur  in  the  I'aris  editions.  But  his  text  was 
not  based  upon  any  extended  collation  of  MSS  or  study  of  their  history. 
The  materials  for  such  a  study  arc  cuusidciablc,  though  there  are 
scarcely  any  MSS  of  a  very  early  date,  the  earliest  (except  a  ninth 
century  fragment  of  .1  few  lines)  dating  from  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century.  By  the  generosity  of  the  Committee  of  the  Hort  Memorial 
und  the  present  writer  has  been  enabled  during  the  last  two  years  to 


1  lorn.  I  Uk.  i  (l955)  *4/o/i)£hi  in  /It^aemrtXfH,  Dc  C«n<t%tn»if  Jfotfi'iiia  (as  far  as 
(Lap,  *;i|  :  (aac,  n  (1861)  Dt  ConUitiont  Homim*  ..chap.  &ti  to  end),  Di  Vila  Moyut 
laa  far  a?  chap.  x\i±  . 

*  />  Ammn  it  Rtsvrwrctiotv,  Lcipilff.  1S47  ;  Onho  Catxktrita  and  Orotic  Fttmtrit 
Mtittimm.  Munich,  1I38  \  Di  PrrMt*»u  Onttnus  V*  Undahut,  iRaa 


1~ 


make  collation*  of  the  more  important  MSS  of  the  treatise.  He 
ha*  also  to  depress  his  obligations  to  Mr.  C  H.  Turner  for  some 
valuable  information  about  the  Italian  MSS,  and  for  many  suggestions 
and  criticisms.  The  following  list  comprises  those  MSS  which  hate 
been  col  Uteri  or  examined- — 

a  =  Cod.  Monac  93,  cent  w\,  Monfefa  [Krab.  A,  Forb«  a] 

5  =  Cod.  Monac.  84,  cent,  xvi,  Munich  [Krab.  h'. 

r=Cod  Monac.  53S  (olim  Augtistanua  77),  oCBt  xvi,  Munich 

Krab.  C). 
d~  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambridge,  B.  o.  1,  cent.  xii. 
r  =  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.  Or.  ia6$  (Ornont  194)*  <*nt   M'  !  *  orbwjj. 
/=  British  Museum,  Add.  22509,  cent,  x  or  xi. 
g=  Bodleian  Library,  Cod.  Cromw.  IX,  'gaec.  xiii  ct  xu  inctmtt-s.' 
A=  Imperial  Library,  Vienna,  Gr  suppl.  10  (KoQarfi    npp\  x\\\\, 

Kibricius,  ix  112),  cent.  xv. 
t—  British  Muwum,  Royal  ib  l».  i,  early  xiii1*1  century  f  Forbes  r]. 
m  =  British  Museum,  Royal  16  I>.  xi,  cent  \\\. 
«  =s  Vatican  Library,  Pii  ii  cod.  j;r.  4,  cent.  xi. 
/» =  Library  of  St.  Mark,  Venice,  cod  Wvil  (Zanctti,  p.  45)  '  saec. 

ci  idler  xi,' 
q  =  Cod.  Vat  rt.  2066  (a  fragment  of  chap.  10),  cent  ix. 
r  =  Cod.  Col&h'n.  cxt,  olim  ceix  (a  fragment  of  chap.  10),  I 
Bib!.  Nat.  (Montfaucon,  p.  103),  *x  sacc.  ineuntiV 
The  following  arc  MSS  of  the  Panopha   Dogmatic*  of  Rut! 
Zigabcnus,  which  quotes  extensively  from  the  Or.  Cat.  ;— 

1  =  Cod.  Monac.  55,  cent,  xvi,  Munich. 

2  =  Cod.  Monac  367  (olim  AuRuatanua  ro),  cent,  xui,  Munich. 

3  =  Cod-  Monac.  551  (olim  Augustanus  55),  cent.  xvf  Munich. 

4  =  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat  1230  (Omont  171),  cent.  xiii. 

5  =  Pans,  Bibl.  Nat,  1231  (Omont  170),  cent.  lilL 
6=  Imperial  Library,  Vienna,  76  (Nessel),  cent,  xii 
7  =  Imperial  Library,  Vienna,  40  (Newel),  cent  xr. 

Of  these  MSS  a,  <?,  c  and  x,  a,  3  of  Eutbymius  were  employed  by 
Krabinger  in  his  edition.  The  remainder  have  not  as  yet  been  used 
for  the  purpose  of  a  critical  edition  of  the  text. 

An  examination  of  the  text  of  these  MSS  leads  to  their  classification 
into  two  main  groups. 

The  first  group  contains  a,  d,$t  h,  «,/.     The  second  contains  r. . 

The  two  MSS  <  and  b  (which  is  closely  connected  with  t)  contain 
a  mixed  text,  and  borrow  in  turn  certain  distinctive  readings  found  b 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  groups  \ 

1  The  facta  wbicl)  point  to  mixture  in  tare:  (1)  in  a  number  of  distinctive  rratfirij* 


. 
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1.  1.  The  first  group  may  be  again  subdivided.  The  MSS  a,  f,  /  arc 
closely  a**orf*ied  s  *  U,  In  foci,  apparently  a  direct  descendant  of/.  The 
evidence  for  this  is  as  follows  [the  reference*  arc  to  the  [ages  and 
lines  of  Krabingcr's  teat] : — 

(i)  W  2.  In  the  tuaigin  of  /  opposite  the  words  atopmuijv  [vl  for  Xo8e- 
ftirMajt]  aapawpUt  there  is  the  gloss  ri  nfjMpjm  *-j*».  b  *  these  laat 
words  have  been  incorporated  into  the  text. 

(ii)  lxxvi  28./  haa  A«Xw  .  . .  m'vov.  In  a  this  lacuna  is  reproduced, 
and  wc  rind  AoAov  .  .  .  /u'*ov, 

There  are  other  instances  in  which  a  follows/)  in  reproducing  obvious 
blunders. 

Similarly  g  is  closely  allied  to  the  text  found  in  /.  Thus  in  xlvii  *8 
the  words  mi  $  **d*<n  0i/xm«ttf*.'»j  are  omitted  by  all  three  MSS  *»,  g,  /. 
Other  instances  are  the  readings : — 

xviii  17.  hntia\+i>  ag* p  ,  axopaX**  d h n  \  /mpo*.**  ifgx  /. 

xxi  24.  urrojSdAw  g •  (foroSdWoi  up) ;  am&dKot  d  (dnoffMot  A  n) ;  tVuSdAoi 
sf/f"  (m^AXfti  /). 

(xxii  13.  <t*ip»u>agf;  Qifmvdefktn. 
alii  13,  ry  .  . .  ilowAy  a^/  ;  to  .  .  .  cttoiW  dc/hrt. 
1  IJ^    7X^w4  kv*'   Ktii    ytlfj   <J^/  J   **'   yuf»   ^/'  M  (om.  ycip  ty  01  ya^>  ^)  ;   *\&oi. 
*T*e/r. 
!xiv  13.   nuidflvoucYau'  ag "/;  ntntHOfb^cVaw  dtfgKhn, 
Ixjx  34.  *d/  M  a^'*/  J  «d>*  <<tvrov  dt/gx  h  Itt ;  id/  iavry  tn/h, 
Ixxiv  24.  (ryatfoO  Zvtvv  ag*  p\  dyatfoO  Symtd;  dyaditvairot / ;  d>otfvw>rroc 

Ixxvii  3.  ou  y.ywic  agp ;  ^  y*"yAkYif  dtfhln. 

2.  A  second  subdivision  contains  the  two  MSS  A  and  «.  With  these 
is  associated,  when  El  is  available,  the  text  of  Gregory  found  in  the  MSS 
of  Euthymius.  The  text  of  er  where  it  bur  lows  from  tins  |  roup,  1-. 
closely  connected  with  this  subdivision  to  which  «  belongs.  Thus  we 
have  a  distinctive  class  of  readings  supported  by  the  MSS  t%  h%  *,  and, 
where  available,  the  text  of  Kuthyinius  (cited  as  ruth,). 

H  agrees  with  Am  (we  below)  \  (s)  in  at  lout  twenty  reading*  it  agrees  with 
/  again  it  the  group  rf^Aii/,  while  its  system  of  chapters  and  colophons  bear* 
a  KcnciaJ  resemblance  to  that  of/;  (3)  there  ace  not  more  than  two  caaea  where 
the  peculiar  readings  of  1  have  any  appearance  of  originality.     Thcac  arc  dmuwed 

fetor. 

Tbc  following  lacts  show  the  dependence  of  6  on  r  1  (1)  a  number  of  omiutoni 
and  blunder*  prculiar  t  >  them  two  MSS  ;  (1)  the  presence  of  the  aatne  scholium 
00  the  woid  tivpprptia  in  ajuv  j^  ;  fj)  the  ciiumcialloii  of  the  chapters  and  the 
colophons  in  which  //and  r  agree  more  closely  than  either  agrees  with/!  On  the 
other  hand  in  a  certain  nilOfbCf  of  trading*  b  aide-*,  with  vmir  reiirr^cnlati\.r  i.f 
Use  group  t/t  against  /.  This  shows  that  the  scribe-  had  access  to  some  other 
source*  a*  well. 


■ 
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more  important  of  these  readings  ore : — 
(t)  iv  17.  df«ovju'»iprA««M.;  bid**,  ifip  (f  dcest). 
(11}  xx  16.  oltAn;  $dfgi\  I  p. 

(i\\)   XXVill  >.    irrt^oXn/i/*(i*»r*i  /  A  «  ;    mrnXapflawmi  dfglf>. 

(iv)    Xliv    15.     mh    t%¥    rf»    *uia&'mr    uni»>""'    4*    («r^^#i»    € ) ;    OtD. 

(v)  drl  11-  4y?<7WTorA«;  tw»**/g**'r  krivndg*/- 

(V|)  lxti  «5,  wl  Jw  ri^  )t«>«*f«K  ^^Mr^  4  M  r*M.  ;  f wi  U  rif  y*v^ 

(vii)  Ixxiii  6.  uvti  ytrrurtw*  c  ^  «  ;  uiV6  ytm^itprmf  dp ;  KM<iy*r+*nvfgi 
(vili.l    IXXJV  38.    tavro*-   oik   fb  ri   0«ior  #*    (om.  «C«i);   V.  «ul   «m  &ft4 
''/■'/ J    "'f  •ow**'  mil  oiV  /.  r.  fl  //. 

Of  these  readings  (i)  (ii)  (iii)  arc  apparently  corrections  j 

(v)  is  a  corruption  of  the  reading  of  dg' p  ; 

(vii)  is  an  attempt  to  set  right  the  reading  found  in  dp,  which  tsa 
corruption  of  the  reading  found  in/gf; 

(viii)  it  an  .lu-uijii  to  set  right  a  passage  vrhich  is  corrupt  in  all  the 
MSS,  and  of  which  Krabingcr  has  suggested  a  solution  by  reading  «* 

fltr4(i.e.  r*  Knotty  tal  bh  #!r  tA  (toi*. 

(vi)  is  difficult.  The  reading  of  rAn  cvtk.  undoubtedly  makes  the 
passage  run  smoothly,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  here  too  the  reading 
of  d/g/p  covers  some  corruption,  and  that  the  reading  of /Aw  atth  i.- 
an  attempt  to  emend  the  text 

The  only  reading  now  left  is  (iv). 

The  Latin  translation  of  P.  Motel  contains  the  woids  4  damnatorum 
nbsolutio,'  from  which  it  is  clear  that  his  text  had  the  reading  id  r^»  ri* 
MarnbUuv  aMpftvotv.  Krabingcr,  who  Inserts  the  words  into  his  te v., give* 
the  same  rendering,  and  thinks  that  the  passage  contains  an  allusion  to 
the  Origenistic  denial  of  the  eternity  of  punishment.  But  such  a 
meaning  ii  ill-suited  to  the  context.  <»regury  is  staling  Satan's  reasons 
for  choosing  Christ  as  a  ransom.  It  was  the  signs  of  supernatural 
power  displayed  by  Christ  in  His  earthly  life  which  appealed  to  th* 
adversary.  Gr.  instances  the  circumstances  of  His  lartii,  the  voices 
from  the  unseen  world  testifying  to  His  surpassing  worth,  the  healing  of 
disease,  the  restoration  of  the  dead  to  life  (r$v  ...«»»  rtfapfinm  *Wi  rir 

fiiuy  cu-uAtK/ir)  and  (aCCOTdtDg  to  <  h  11)  rijy  ri*i>  tutudUwr  cwi^ivair.       Then 

follow  other  instances,  the  fear  inspired  m  demons,  the  power  over  the 
tempest,  the  walking  on  the  sen,  and  the  feeding  of  the  multitudes. 
The  words  found  in  <hn  must  accordingly  (if  genuine)  refer  to  some 
event  or  events  before  the  Crucifixion.  Moore  (JMfefltv  a*d  Pott-Nitt*e 
J-Uthers,  vol.  v,  p.  493)  suggests  an  allusion  to  our  Lord's  forgiveness  of 
sinners.  This  is  possible,  but  the  words  arc  somewhat  difficult  to  fit 
into  the  context.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  their 
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,r*«crtion  in  the  text,  if  spurious,  while  the  resemblance  of  owXwir  and 

«**-oppv<ri*  may  have  occasioned  their  omission. 

With    tblfl    poaafUe    exception,  the   readings  of  thn   eutK  do   not 

cOT*imcnd  themselves  or.  original.  Taken  as  a  whole  they  appear  to  be 
dvio  10  an  attempt  to  emend  the  text.  We  find  the  HUH  tendency  in 
^Ci'U.in  readings  peculiar  to  individual  MSS  of  this  gToup  and  fan  the 
text  of  Huthymius.  Thus  in  the  bUowiD|  passages  ruth,  stands  alone 
lr*  readings  which  undoubtedly  remove  difficulties  of  grammatical 
'Onstruction  or  make  the  sense  clearer,  but  none  the  less  from  their 
'sofetcd  support  are  plainly  not  original. 

(i)   ix  3-4.  <lyu0<Jri)ru  .  .  .  OvvaMi*  .  .  .  aotpiay  tilth.  \   tlyu66irjt .  .  .  dwii/m 

.  <r#pia  al  em*. 

"Here  the  reading  of  euth.  is  an  attempt  to  set  right  a  sentence,  of 
^hich  the  construction  is  imperfect. 

(it'l  XXVli  IJ—3I,  ytvttriv  a»6pvnivrjv  Xiya  «al  t^i«  «*  vrjtriov  irpit  rtXtiatriv 
**C^fj(r^  fyvwjiY  t«  fxil  *6otv,  nil  irincv,  «al  vrvw,  «ai  \vmjv,  na\  blxpvov,  <rv«o- 
^«*m»    t*    sot  buui<rri]piovt  mil    crraupo*,  ml  Aixaror,   cat   r^y   *V    /iitj^cio    0itra> 

C**M.  ;  y6«rw  nvfyortn'wj  (om.  \«"y«)  *cil  $  .  .  .  affile,  ppSuns  .  .  .  ffCm  .  .  . 

*^wut  .  .  .  vxrvt  .  .  .  \Cn'i  .      .  avinpavTia  .  .  .  irruvpvv  .  .  .  CutnxTon  .  .  .  rj  .  .  . 

Here,  again,  the  construction  is  brokrn.     The  series  of  nouns  was 
ded  to  form  ihc  subject  of  a  verb,  but  instead  of  this  Gregory  starts 

*■    ffeih    Sentence,  fa\*a  y4p  ov^wopnXaiifi/ivifitta  ry  pvoYfply  AppXvwi  *.t,X,( 

^im!  leaves  the  construction  with  which  he  has  begun  incomplete.     The 
of  tuth*  is  an  attempt  to  set  this  right. 
(iii)  xxix  10.  r^r  tfi.'.ic  0iV»«t  tuth. ;  om.  r«jt  aL  omn. 
Tbc  4"'as  is  emphatic,  and  is  therefore  anarthrous,  but  the  tcvisei  Lab 

voured  to  remove  the  apparent  harshness  of  the  phrase. 
w)  Ixxi  15.  f'crlKtc  y*i^*fwic  euth,   345;  4bA»  defghlnp  euth.  7; 

f/'j  y**&p**w  d £  h  n p  tuth.  7. 
Here  bn  has  been  changed  into  wo-qj  in  order  to  make  more 
apparent  its  reference  lo  the  preceding  tyro*. 

There  arc  two  passages  in  which  the  same  desire  to  emend  the  text 
on  the  part  of  the  scribe  of  e  (and  of  h  as  well  in  one  of  the  passages), 
lta*  resulted  in  ratoring  what  seems  -it  first  sight  lo  be  the  original 
reading.    They  are  as  follows  ;— 

(i)  xxxiv  aS.  ropfbrfpfluf  eh  ;  intptxAptvjj  dgnp  euth. ;  itoptmpitqt/L 
Hcic  noptviptvw  seems  at  fust  sight  preferable  to  nptwyfcgi  but 
a  more  careful  examination  of  the  passage  and  a  comparison  of  Gx/l 
language  Hscwhrrr  trnrls  to  justify  nu^uo/iiVjj.  Gr.  is  answering  the 
objection  that  a  human  birth  involves  mSA*.  He  distinguishes  between 
a  right  and  a  wrong  use  of  the  word.  Properly  nufh*  can  only  be  used 
and  do  lension,  not  of  natural  processes.    It  is  of  these  natuul 
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practises  that  he  Says  n  A*  fVn»  «r  rg  eSiW#i  afirn   r»  TAw*  ftyytlp  ir*y>«i>,*#»7 

The  word  JujeAuvc  must  bo  Liken  with  6rupfM-.it,  and  the  tenterioe  fines 

a  parallel  in  viii  6-8  oyoftoy  A*  6  tAofiot  tui  ra  «V  aurp  ndrra  tn*jt*t  n  at 

rqpMh  ^rwp#L'H<m.  The  explanatory  clause  «ori  to*  TAW  fip>.«>  ro^tW»7. 
attached  to  £ww.  without  the  article  rft  way  also  be  paralleled  by  liii  so 

ill  iVnr*f0^iKii  pi*  r«fifl  if)f  OiMU-  di/KJition'  lia^tnyirmruir  «V  jtuu'f  t?#  Ottfir 
rv^oy«r  t^lrorrte,  and  by  IxiX  1 3  •*  yrV  ry  $$opom>i<f  «rpAf  ri  ^t*>» 
AMfii^'m  d»iiF  ri  OMiapdfitr  9M'?]fp"*wra'-  The  text  of  t  is  an  attempt  to 
simplify  the  construction. 

(ii)  Ixiii  ao.  Uvroit  e;  ni**\%  dfghinp. 

Here  JauroM  or  atrot.  might  seem  to  be  wanted,  but  it*  place  in  the 
text  of  <  is  certainly  due  to  conjectural  restoration.  Similarly  the  lift 
MS  c  reads  «vf**r,  which  is  also  certainly  an  emendation  of  the  reading 
of//. 

3.  The  remaining  MS  olthis  group,  d,  preMntt  no  distinctive  featuw 
that  call  for  notice.  It  alternately  sides  with  n  and  /,  and  appears  10 
contain  a  mixed  text,  incorporating  elements  from  both  of  the  prevail 
subdivisions. 

II  Passing  now  to  the  MSS  of  the  second  main  group  wc  have  BO 
discuss  the  relations  of  rr/f  /,  m. 

1.  The  text  of  *,  /,  m  is  closely  related  to  that  of  the  Paris  editors, 
and  exhibits  the  same  series  of  lacunae  which  arc  found  in  the  common 
text.     These  passages  are  seven  in  number,  and  arc  as  follows:— 

x  aa.  .1XX0  . . .  \t'yoe,  om.  <*/"  m  cdd. 

xi  31.  th  n-ap  fjuXv  fiiitaro,  om.  c /•  m  edii. 

xiv  34.  toOror  . . .  ncmHiAJror,  om.  tl*  m  cdd. 

xxi  »8~3o.  ta\  rono  .  ,  .  vgb'iwvaAif,  om  <*/*  m  edd. 

xxiii  9.  nor'  utaOrjaw  .  .  .  diA  rovu«,  om.  cl*  m  cdd. 

xxvili    IO,    rov  mfenjr  .  .  .  dinfXXayfuW,  om.  *"/*  m  edd. 

lv  5.  cxibi  i\  r&W 'lovft.  .  .  .  jiim^oWn,  om.  e  lm  m  cdd.1 

These  MSS  also  agree  with  the  text  of  the  Paris  editions  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  distinctive  readings*  many  of  ihern  obviously 
blunders,  As  c  and  m  arc  only  late  forms  of  the  text  exhibited  in  *Mhef 
may  be  ignored,  the  only  interest  of  w  being  that,  of  all  the  MSS  con- 
tained in  the  list  previously  given,  it  alone  contains  the  spurious 
additions  to  the  last  chapter  of  the  Or.  Cat.  found  in  the  Paris  editions, 

and  beginning  «  XpuTros  piou\rra%  r.r.l. 

1  The  reading  In  xxii  15  «F  7*  .  . .  Amrw/rtiTo,  which  i*  adopted  by  KraV,  hut  u 
absent  from  tjl'm  edd.,  is  almost  certainly  a  gloss.    The  word*  ignor*  Gr.'a  asm) 
distinction  between  imwk  and  fyolwatr,  and  appear  to  have  beta  added 
against  a  universalis!  ic  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
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raphrasc  has  largely  operated  in  producing  the  distinctive  readings 
text  represented  by  /and  the  Paris  editions.  This  accounts  for 
<>!*  order,  tli>,-  substitution  of  more  obvious  for  technical  words, 
the  smoothing  down  of  harsh  expressions,  the  improvement  of  the 
sense,  changes  of  grammar,  and  the  like.  Instances  arc  the  substitution 
of  biroSftfus  for  vpoXii^itt  in  iv  5  ;  of  ^rvdoiroiur  for  d*v&owt»6v  in  xx  18  ; 

Of  irpvopartvjj  for  yfonrrttji  in  XXV  21  ;   the  addition   of  urentfior   «m    before 

n'fji^Iwi/  in  X*U  7  ;  the  substitution  Of  anSf***!^    ^i^nn  for  avtipmr* 

in  xxxvi  30;  the  correction  of  tVrnjdfwru  into  jnnnribvrQ  in  xxxviii  13, 

and  of  wroX«iW«u  into  imXiXunrtu  in  xxxix  1 7  ;  the  substitution  of  &»■«- 

prime  for  •irirrranivatt  in  xxxix  7;  of  r<f  wiflai^uVw  for  fou  gaOmpofit'pov  afler 

£$«X«ui  in  xlix  33,  and  of  iwifcw  for  ^trtuf  m  the  phrase  rft  (»t«$i 
M^twe  in  Iv  »3-4-  Similarly  in  xxxii  15  we  6nd  that  /and  the  Pans 
editors  raid  rirtfcfi  Ayryy,  where/ and  the  MSS  of  the  other  group  rend 
]y  >^p«.  Gregory  has  been  stating  an  objection  to  the  Virgin- 
Birth.  The  objector  asks  why  God  condescended  to  such  humiliation, 
and  says  that  faith  wavers  before  the  thought  that  Cod,  the  incompre- 
hensible and  i  no  (Table    reality,  ri  Xv0p^  r./i  atDpwnirrji  tf>vatais  MTfljii'yKVfa*. 

In  place  of  the  strong  expression  >vfyw,  •  defilement/  which  recall*  the 
1  non  horruisti '  of  the  Te  Deuin,  some  scribe  has  substituted  the  com- 
porativcly  feeble  expression  tj>  t&rtXA  Avr^w,  'the  mean  covering.'  The 
word  #tTfX#l  was  probably  suggested  by  the  verb  «Mhf{bp6ai  in  the  nevt 
line  but  one. 

To  this  tendency  to  revision  may  be  attributed  the  gloss  found  in 
lvii  1 2.  ihewordsmii  Matf  fi/Mip/j«>>*  x*ywi  A  \&yot,  which  are  found  in  /  and 
the  Paris  editions,  being  plainly  an  attempt  to  give  expression  to  nn 
idea  suggested,  though  not  actually  expressed,  in  the  sentence. 

In  one  passage  (lx  19)  where/and  the  MSS  of  the  other  group  arc 
plainly  corrupt,  /  and  the  Paris  editions  appear  at  first  sight  to  have  the 
correct  reading.  Gregory  is  speaking  of  the  Divine  power  manifested 
in  Christ'*  Passion  and  Resurrection,  and  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  lie 
did  not  continue  in  death,  and  that  riit  tU»  rov  aihi^M  koto  rov  vtparot 

QaintrOat   prra  tt)v   dromawr   Tolf  pa$rjTai%.      HcfC  the  reading  cirtfffJJww  IS 

supported  by  /and  the  Paris  editions, /and  the  MSS  of  the  other  group 
reading  «lku.  The  reading  Avamrjvat  must  be  due  to  conjectural  restora- 
tion by  the  scribe,  and  as  a  conjecture  it  is  possibly  correct,  but  its 
position  in  such  a  late  group  gives  it  no  documentary  authority. 

*.  The  class  of  readings  which  we  have  been  considering  represents 
a  later  recension  of  the  text  of  this  group,  while  /represents  that  text  at 
an  earlier  and  purer  stage  of  its  existence.  Hence  we  find  a  large  class 
of  readings  supported  by//,  which  carry  us  back  by  a  separate  line  of 
ancestry  from  that  of  the  group  dghnf  to  the  original  text. 
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Wc  arc  that  brought  fate  lo  face  in  the  final  resort  with  two  groans  of 
MSS,  represented  by  dg  h  n p  on  the  one  hand,  and  //  on  the  other.  In 
estimating  the  rrlativr  value  nf  rhese  two  groups  we  must  take  accent 
of  two  (iacls,  On  the  one  hand  the  readings  tAdghnp  not  un/rccjuently 
point  to  the  existence  of  corruption  in  the  text  which  it  their  comtsoo 
source    Instances  of  this  are  i — 

V   14.    jiuir  four  pr  01  opaXoyiiiv.  dt  hmp  Otf&.  ;   putt  $.  <V  //  Vwfg. 
XXXVlii  7.  avrb*  t^Y^Tw,  dtgk*p  ;    *i<i)pm»  «£wR//r*4f. 

xlii  13.  iavtltv,  d  f  ff  h  n  f> ',  evrlpg*  (afiri/)/- 

*lv  33.   Aoy^drw,  i/f^  «/  ;   9avpaT»wtfit*ig, 
xlvi  25.  {apeTArft  dig*  h  r$p  ;  •Vrf»/s*1  /ew£. 

Ixii  32.  om.  #'»  degknp  eutk. ;  insert  £»//  tw^T- 

On   the  other  hand   the  text  of//  snows  at  times  a  tendency 
paraphrase  and  revision.     Instances  of  this  arc  :— 

iv  »6.    fri-oia*  for  cfrtraw. 

31.  add  7^  after  Jio^Woi. 

V  3.  *aru>itfk«  for  cnTuXup/3uKfi. 

9.  insert  m  after  vwSXjjftr. 

IX  to.   iIwiXoy««>t  for  oKoywywiif. 

3<),   n/Jo^prJ/iiTOF  for  nf*xPait4pivor, 

-  1 ;.  A.»;*w  for  A«yi&hwi)>, 

ibid,    flinaoijiyrtni  for  diuird^MiK 

- 1    /<»,«';""'">  for  fowf/tTTiti. 

XI   JJ.    tJnXoTonjrt'poic  tot  ^"AcTi/joTfpoir. 

>i;  a  ;.  dpcm*^  for  ipwcrwip. 

Allowing  fur  this  occasional  tendency,  however,  the  text  of//  geocr 
ally  gives  a  good,  vigorous  sense,  and  its  readings  arc  often  superior  to 
those  of  the  other  group.  The  effect  of  this  conclusion  is  to  reverse 
Krabingcrs  judgement  on  a  number  of  readings,  and  to  vindicate  those 
of  the  J'arifc  edition  as  represented  in  Migne.  Krabingcr's  access  to  the 
group//  was  only  obtained  through  the  late  and  corrupt  MS*-.  He  had 
accordingly  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  earlier  and  purer  stage  in  its 
history  from  the  later  and  more  corrupt  form.  This  genuine  element 
in  the  text  of  the  Paris  editions  wc  arc  now  able  to  rescue  with  the  help 
of  the  early  MS/. 

Wc  may  now  summarize  the  results  which  have  been  attained.  I he 
primary  authorities  for  the  text  of  the  Onitio  CtUecheiica  are:  in 
Group  I,  /  and  m  in  Group  II,  /and  /.  Attention  should  also  be 
paid  to  the  readings  of  g\  which  frequently  supports/  An  edition  of 
the  treatise,  with  fl  revised  text,  embodying  the  above  results,  is  in 
preparation. 

J.  H.  Ska  why. 
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ENGLISH  MASS-BOOKS  IN  THE  NINTH  CENTURY. 


Among  the  contents  of  a  collection  of  note*  and  documents  edited 
by  Mr  T.  O.  Cockayne,  under  the  title  of  The  Shrimp  of  which  the 
trst  part  was  published  in  1S64,  there  is  to  be  found  an  Anglo-Saxon 
martytology,  of  which  Mr.  Cockayne  says  that  it  'was  at  least  in  use  in 
Alfred's  time  and  was  probably  then  composed.'  This  opinion  as  to 
tin-  date  of  the  text  is  confirmed  by  the  Rev.  C.  Plummet,  to  whose 
kindness  1  owe  my  acquaintance  with  the  document,  and  with  the 
portions  of  its  contents  with  which  this  note  is  concerned.  Mr.  Hummer 
sonic  time  ago  drew  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  notices 
of  festivals  supplied  by  the  compiler  there  appear  instructions  as  to  the 
mas*  10  be  said  on  the  days  in  (mrstion,  in  the  form  nf  n  statement 
that  the  mass  is  to  be  found  *  in  the  old  sacramentary,'  '  in  the  older 
mass-books,'  or  *  in  the  newer  sacramentary,' '  in  the  newer  mass-books.' 

These  instructions  seem  to  be  important  as  indicating  the  existence 
in  England,  or  at  least  in  some  locality  in  England,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  ninth  century,  of  a  state  of  things  similar  to  that  which  we  find 
elsewhere  at  an  earlier  date,  as  the  result  of  the  introduction  and 
adoption,  in  the  dominion  of  Charles  the  Great,  of  the  sacramentary 
of  Hadrian  f.  Two  types  of  sacramentary  are  found  side  by  ikfo, 
Tbc  '  newer,'  though  perhaps  in  general  use,  has  not  yet  entirely  taken 
the  place  of  the  'older.'  The  one  is  supplemented  by  the  other ;  before 
long,  it  may  lie,  the  parts  of  the  two  which  arc  in  use  will  be  incor- 
porated in  a  tingle  book :  but  meanwhile  the  two  classes  of  books  arc 
fa  concurrent  use.  In  such  a  case,  where  both  types  of  book  contained 
rach  its  own  mass  for  a  particular  day,  the  newer  forms  would  probably, 
la  a  general  rule,  be  preferred  to  the  old :  and  though  there  may  have 
been  cases  where,  both  having  a  mass,  it  was  thought  good  to  retain 
the  older  form,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  where  reference  is  made  to  the  'older  ■  books  those  of  the 4  newer  ■ 
type  contained  no  mass  for  the  day  in  question.  Where  the  'newer ' 
books  arc  referred  to,  it  is  likely  cither  that  the  forms  which  they 
supplied  differed  from  those  provided  for  the  day  in  the  'older  *  book*, 
or  that  the  'older*  books  contained  no  mass  for  the  day. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  consider  how  the  festivals  thus  an- 
notatrd  in  the  martyrology  are  dealt  with  in  some  typical  sacramcnt.;i 
and  in  some  of  the  more  notable  of  the  later  English  missals.    The 
ssKrarnentaries  which  I  have  selected  for  this  purpose  are  the  fol- 
lowing :— 

TTte  Gelasian  sacramentary '.     (G.) 

'  In  Murilorl,  Lit.  Rom.  Vttt  torn.  I ;  or  Oiford,  1894. 
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2.  The  httcr  CcUsian  or  miacd  sacxaracntary  of  St  G  alien  \    (5.) 

3.  The  Gregorian  lacramentary  edited  \yy  Muratoh'.     (Mur.) 
4-  The  Grcgoriaa  sacramcnUry  edited  by  Menard  K    (Men.) 

5.  The  Leofric  Missal*.     (Leoir ) 

6.  The  Missal  of  .Si.  Augustine's,  Canterbury*.     (Aug.) 

7.  The  Missal  of  Robert  of  Jumicgcs \    (Jura) 

Of  these  the  fust  and  second  arc  ch-jstn  as  examples  of  sacramcuuno 
in  use  in  the  eighth  century;  the  third  as  representing  the  Roman 
sacramcntary  sent  to  Charles  the  Great,  from  which,  most  probaM), 
its  sanctoraJt  is  derived.  The  fourth  and  fifth  represent  different  rypei 
of  the  books  produced  on  the  Continent  by  combination  of  Gelasian 
and  Greguiii:  The  sixth  and  seventh  represent  ibe  result* 

of  a  similar  process  in  England. 

The  festivals  for  which  the  martyrology  refers  to  the  'older'  books 
arc  eight  in  number.     They  arc  as  follows \ — 

June  i.      Sr.  Prism  Sept  i.    St-  Prieeus. 

June  17.     St.  Nicandcr.  Sept  5.     St.  Quir.tus. 

Aug.  19.    St.  Magnus.  Sept  7.    St.  Synotus, 

Aug.  37.    St.  Rufus.  Oct  15.    Si.  Lupnlus. 

Of  these,  only  three  find  a  place  in  any  of  the  sarrarneotaries  01 
missals  named  above — St  Magnus  St.  Rufus,  and  St.  Prbcus  (Sept.  \)> 
The  remainder  are  known  only  by  entries  in  martyrologies,  or  in  one 
or  two  rases  by  aifn,  or  by  forms  in  service-book*  belonging  to  the 
locality  to  which  the  saints  themselves  belonged.  This  locality  was 
probably  the  same  in  all  five  cases— the  region  of  Capua  and  Bene- 
venlum.  St.  Nirandcr  belongs  to  Vcnafrum  or  Alina  ;  St.  Qumtus  l.or 
Quinctius':,  St.  Synotus,  and  St  Lupulus  arc  Capum ;  and  so,  most 
likely,  is  St.  Priscus  on  June  1.  The  last  name  certainly  occurs  in  1 
list  of  many  martyrs  belonging,  apparently,  to  Thcssalonica :  but  the 
festival  docs  not  seem  to  be  known  elsewhere;  it  is  probably,  in  its 
origin,  a  second  festival  of  the  same  Captun  natal  for  whom  the  'older" 
books  provided  a  mass  on  Sept.  x.  That  these  local  fcstirals  of  mi 
Italy  should  not  have  appeared  in  the  4 newer'  books  is  perhaps 
suipiiMiig  than  then  iccoguitiun  by  special  masses  111  the  f  older 
books.     Mr.  Cockayne  suggests  that  the  'older'  books  were  dcrircd 


3  iu 


1  MS  3.  Gal).  348.    The  content!  arc  tabulated  In  an  Appendix  to  the  Oxford 
edition  of  the  (iehutan  Sarramentary. 

*  In  M urtlori,  Lif.  Rom.  Vet.  torn.  ii. 

3  Reprinted  In  Migne,  P,  J,,  torn,  Ixxviii, 

*  Edited  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Warren,  Oxford.  18S3. 

4  lullted  by  Mr.  M.  Rule,  Carabridre.  iSy6. 

*  Edited  for  tbe  Henry  Braashaw  Society.  1S96. 
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from  the  region  of  Capua,  and  may  have  come  10  England  by  the 
Agency  of  Benedictines,  perhaps  in  the  time  of  Theodore  and  the  abbot 
Hadrian.  But  it  may  be  that  this  local  clement  in  their  santiaratt 
in  due  to  the  same  cause  which  gave,  at  a  very  early  date,  a  distinct 
though  unexplained  Bcncvcntan  colouring  to  the  Anglo  Saxon  •di- 
plomatic.' 

These  five  festivals  have  left  no  trace  on  the  Inter  English  missals. 
With  the  other  three  the  case  is  different.  For  the  feast  of  St.  Magnus 
on  Aug.  19,  G.  and  S.  both  provide  a  mas*.  The  secret  is  different 
in  the  two,  and  S.  (as  ii  not  unfrcqucntly  the  case)  differ*  from  G. 
in  providing  a  preface  where  G.  has  none.  Mur.,  Men.  and  Lcofr. 
havr  no  mass.  Aug.  and  Jum.  agree  with  S.,  except  in  the  prcf.xr, 
which  Aug.  omits,  while  Jum.  substitutes  another.  The  York  miaul 
gives  the  same  collect,  secret  and  post-communion  as  S. ;  the  Sanim, 
Hcic/oid,  and  Westminster,  missals  agree  with  S.  and  G.  in  the  collect 
and  post  communion,  but  differ  from  both  in  the  secret,  in  which 
Hereford  again  differs  from  Sarum  and  Westminster. 

For  Sl  Rufua  G.  and  S.  each  provide  a  mass ;  but  the  collect  only 
is  common  to  both.  S.  again  adds  a  preface.  Again  there  is  no  mass 
in  Mur.,  Men.  or  I-cofr.,  while  Aug.  and  Jum.  again  have  the  same 
collect,  secret  and  post  communion  as  S.,  Aug.  omitting  and  Jum. 
retaining  the  preface.  The  missals  of  Hereford  and  York  also  agree 
with  S.,  omitting  the  preface.  Wottminstei  and  Sarum  have  the 
collect  of  S.,  but  each  of  them  has  a  different  secret  and  post- 
communion 

For  St.  Priscus  (Sept.  r)  the  case,  as  regards  the  sacramcnLirics,  is 
practically  the  same.  G.  and  S.  both  provide  a  mass,  differing  only 
in  the  presence  of  a  preface  in  S.;  Aug.  and  Jum,  have  the  same  macs, 
Aug.  omitting  the  preface.  Mur.,  Men.  and  Lcofr.  have  no  mass.  The 
Hereford  and  Westminster  missals  (and  also,  according  to  one  MS  used 
hy  Vji.  Henderson,  the  York  missal)  give  the  same  forms  ax  G.  The 
Sarum  missal  agrees  in  the  collect,  but  differs  in  the  secret  and  post- 
communion. 

In  regard  to  these  three  festivals,  then,  it  would  appear  that  while 
the  'newer'  books  probably  agreed  with  Mur,  the 'older'  books  may 
have  agreed  with  G.  or  S.,  and  the  tradition  represented  by  S.  scorns  lo 
have  left  a  strong  trace  in  the  English  books  of  later  time. 

Turning  to  the  masses  for  which  the  raartyrology  refers  to  the 
"newer*  books,  the  first  of  three  with  which  we  have  to  deal  fa  thai 
of  St.  Nicomcde  on  June  1.  This  day  is  apparently  regarded  in  the 
martyrology  as  the  festival  of  the  saint's  martyrdom.  The  earliest 
saenxnentaries   which   recognise   it   treat   it  as   the  dedication   festival 
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of  his  church  K  In  the  MS  edited  by  Muratori,  there  is  apparent!* 
«omc  onerrtainty  z*  to  the  dimetfl  of  tbt  dqM  MB&  M  1  rofr.  k  » 
Aatalc  S.  NUomedis.  G.  gives  no  mass  for  this  day.  S.,  Mur.t  Men, 
and  Leofr  all  have  one,  and  agree  as  to  the  forms.  Aug.  and  Jam. 
have  none;  and  the  WcMminMtT  aaid  Hctcl*ord  imssab  have  none;  ail 
these  place  the  Nataic  S.  Ntamedis  on  SepL  15.  The  Sarum  and 
York  missals  have  the  fc»<t  or  S  Nk  nidi  OD  June  t,  with  the  wme 
forms  as  S..  Mur.,  Men.  and  I^ccfr,  Sarum  iiaving  also  a  mtmeri*  of 
the  saint  on  Sept.  X5, 

II  e  second  festival  for  which  the  'newer'  books  are  cited 
of  St  Agapitus  on  Aug.  iS.  Here  all  the  sacramentaries  provide  a 
mass,  but  the  constituents  differ.  The  collect  of  the  mass  in  G.  appears 
in  S.  and  Men.,  white  in  Mur.  the  mass  is  completely  different  fan 
that  in  G.,  and  agrees  with  that  in  S>  nnd  Men,  only  in  the  secret. 
Leofr.,  Aug.  and  Jum.  agree  with  Mur.  save  thai  Jura,  provides  a 
proper  preface.  The  York  and  Hereford  missals  agree  with  Mur,. 
while  those  of  Sarum  and  Westminster  have  the  collect  of  Mur.  wth 
■  (BfinD!  secret  and  post-communion  \ 

For  the  festival  of  St  Sabina,  Aug.  so,  G.  has  no  nuss.  S-  and  Men 
have  one,  which  differs  throughout  from  that  given  En  Mur.  TTwi 
appears  also  in  Aug.,  while  Leofr.  and  Jum.  agree  with  Mur,  Ju3i. 
adding  a  preface.  The  York  missal  agrees  with  Mur. ;  the  Hereford 
differs  only  in  the  collect.  Sarum  and  Westminster  have  an  entirely 
different  set  of  prayers,  agreeing  together  in  the  secret  and  post- 
communion,  but  differing  in  the  collect. 

Thus,  in  all  the  cases  where  the  rnartyrology  refers  to  the  'newer' 
books,  the  forms  which  have  left  the  strongest  trace  in  the  I 
books  of  later  date  are  those  contained  in  Mur.  and  Leofr.  rather  than 
1 1  lusr  1  oni  tino]  in  c  ii  s.  1.1  1;  >  1  uei  0  il  of  the  thru  ('•.  nxppUei 
no  mass  for  the  festival,  in  the  third  a  mass  differing  from  that  in  Mur.; 
while  S.  supplies  in  two  cases  a  mass  differing  from  that  in  Mur.  In 
the  case  where  S.  and  Mur.  agree  in  the  prayers  of  the  mass,  the 
question  is  complicated  by  the  variation  observable  in  its  title- 
may  be  that  if  the  'older*  books  agreed  with  S.  in  marking  the 
as  Dcdkatio  Basilica?  S.  Nicomcdis  while  the  'newer'  agreed  hi 
Leofr.  in  entitling  it  Naiaie  S.  Nuomtdis%  the  compiler  of  the 

1  Probably  the  anniversary  of  (lie  dedication  of  the  church  of  St  Niromr.de.  built 
by  Boniface  V.  See  Duchesne,  L16.  Fontifictilts  i  j»*.  It  it  to  be  noted  that  m<«t 
of  the  aacrAmcnUrica  under  consideration  (the  exceptions  being  G.  and  lice.) 
have  another  maaaofSt  Nkomcdeon  Sept.  15,011  which  day  the  rnartyrology  rnafcsja 
no  mention  of  him.  The  I.cofric  missal  thus  has  two  festivals  entitled)  CKatil 
S.  Nicomtdis. 

•  One  MS  of  the  York  Missal  cited  by  Dr.  Henderson  in  his  edition  give* 
«me  forma  as  Sormn  and  Weatminater. 
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tyrolcgy  may  have  chosen  to  refer  to  the  'newer'  books  simply  on 
the  ground  of  this  difference,  though  'older '  and  '  newer'  books  agreed 
in  the  teit  of  the  prayers.  But  it  is  perhaps  more  likely  that  the  '  older ' 
books  in  this  ease  differed  Iron)  S.  and  agreed  with  G.  in  not  recognising 
the  festival  of  St.  Nicornedc.  nn  June  i. 

So  far  as  it  goes,  the  evidence  seems  consistent  with  the  hypothesis 
that  the  'newer'  books  w«e  allied  to  Mur  and  Leofr.,  the  'older' to 
I "'.  .ind  S.1  But  the  number  of  cases  is  too  small  to  warrant  any 
decided  inference  as  to  the  degree,  or  even  as  to  the  reality,  of  the 
relationship. 

H.  A .  Wilson, 


SYNOD  AT  CAESAREA  IN  PALESTINE  IN  393. 


From  Ambrose  ep.  57  we  know  that  a  Synod  was  held  at  Capua,  in 
*hich  among  other  things  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Antiochenc  schism;  but,  since  Flavian  insisted  on  appealing  to  the 
rmpcror,  the  matter  was  then  referred  toTheophilus  of  Alexandria  and 
the  Egyptian  bishops  for  final  decision.  As  this  took  place  while 
Ttieodoaius  was  in  the  East,  but  apparently  before  the  communication 
between  East  and  West  had  been  disturbed  by  the  usurpation  of 
Eugenius,  it  must  be  placed  in  391-1  ■  Of  the  sequel  we  know  nothing 
Bra  this  or  any  other  published  source.  In  a  letter  of  Severus  of 
Antioch,  however  (ii  3  m  the  Syriac  version  of  Athnnasius  of  Nisibis) 3, 
we  are  told  that  Theophilus,  being  occupied  with  the  destruction  of  the 
heathen  temples,  was  unable  to  accept  the  commission,  and  the  matter 
was  therefore  investigated  in  an  Eastern  Synod  at  Caesarca  in  Palestine, 
which  decided  in  favour  of  Flavian  and  sent  its  decree,  of  which  the 
text  is  given,  to  the  Emperors  Thcodostus,  Arcadius,  and  Honc-riua. 
This  last  fart  fixes  the  date  to  some  time  between  the  elevation  of 
Houorius  (Jan.  io,  $9$)  and  the  time  when  the  news  of  ThcodosiaV 
death  at  Milan  on  Jan.  17,  395,  reached  Caesarea.    The  destruction  ot 

■  Unless  Monc  was  mistaken  as  to  the  date  of  his  Reichenau  MS  ill,  It  would 
seem  thai  the  first  formation  of  the  type  represented  by  S.  must  have  taken  place 
before  the  end  of  the  »c»-enth  century.  The  fracmcnU  wlik-li  hi  print*  fafl  All 
pjlimpaeat  (Lett,  unit  G  nee  ft.  Aftuen,  pp.  119-133)  *bow  an  almoat  exact  agreement 
with  lite  <orre«pondinj  parti  of  S»  in  the  composition  ol  the  macwf ;  tha>  t#xt  of 
the  prayer*  agrecx  clotaly  with  the  original  text  of  S. 

1  Thcodoaiuawual  Aquilciaon  Juncl6,  |Q|  (Cud.  Th.  XVI  x  1 1),  but  apparently 
■I  CVimlanliDoplc  on  July  18  (W.  XII]  ix  4).  Sec  however  Socr.  v  i?»  who  places 
Us  «stry  Into  Cooatantinoplr  cm  Nov.  10,  *in  the  con*uUhip  of  Tattanusand  9ym- 
tbaw*  -  a.  t*  &)t. 

■  BriLNui  Add.  Mb  ij,i8j.  f.  68*;  14,600,  f.  ?6*  :  ace  J.  T.S.  lip.  61  j. 

VOL.  in.  F  f 
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a  cosawaaraaosu  of  Soc  te  i-} 
to  have  takes  place  in  591,  and,  s*ne*Thr*> 
before  lac  Synod  of  Capaa ,  bat  tat 
west  have  .Ui^J  for  aotne  yean,  aod 
wh*h  depend,  en* 


the  tempae  of  Scrap* 
with  Cod-  TV  XVI  zii 
wat  then  still  as 
of  the 
b  any  aw  this 
atrtbontf,  rnnnot  owtweiga  the  — lira  of  the  Eetperors,  which  must  hart 
beta  taken  from  the  scpenafption  of  the  synodal  letter.  This  tact 
however,  aa  weal  at  the  copocpop  with  the  Synod  of  Capca\  mkn  g 
probable  thai  the  Sjaod  of  Caeaarea  shook!  be  placed  not  later  that 
393..  On  comparing  the  letter  of  Ambrose  with  that  of  the  Synod  then 
appears  to  be  a  discrepancy ;  for.  srmse  it  clearly  foAovs  from  das  words 
of  Ambrose  that  the  Western  Synod  decided  against  Famaa,  the  Sjnod 
of  Caesarca  in  iu  letter  to  the  Emperors  represents  Skksaa  as  pro- 
novacing  ia  bis  uvoer '.  Probably  however  the  Synod  has  act  ante 
accurately  reproduced  the  Pope's  words,  and  he  in  met  declared  afiinit 
both  claimants ;  against  Flavian  because  he  was  appointed  sn  the  life- 
time of  Paulinus,  who  was  always  recognised  in  the  West,  and  agaioct 
Evagrins  becaase  be  bad  been  ordained  by  one  bssbop  only.  That  he 
did  not  accept  Flavian  is,  I  think,  certain  both  from  Tbcodocci's  state- 
ment that  Flavian  was  not  recognised  at  Rome  til  the  papacy  of 
Innocent1,  and  from  the  £act  that  the  matter  was  referred  to  Tbeophuus, 
who  was  known  to  be  an  enemy  of  Flavian.  Perhaps  the  oowawoc  of 
Thcophilus  10  carry  out  the  commission  was  owing  really  not  to  the 
attacks  upon  the  heathen  but  to  the  Emperor's  r^oMbJrion  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  seuprising  that,  as  follows  from  I  neodorct 
H.  £.  v  33,  the  Synod  of  Cacaarea  did  not  snereed  in  ending  the 
schism,  and  that  it  was  at  least  nine  years  before  Flavian  was  accepted 
at  Rome. 

In  the  letter  of  which  on  extract  is  given  below  Severn*  is 
a  certain  Iiaiah  who  had  been  ordained  to  the  episcopal  office 
bishop  only,  and  in  thin  parage  is  repeating  the  words  which  he  had 


accepted 

tttvkinf 

x  brw 


1  Mr.  Turner  »utice*U  to  uie  that  the  connexion,  as  here  Mated,  mar  be  a  mere 
conjecture  of  Severn*.  The  Eastern  biihops  sure  however  in  their  nwn  letter 
thai  they  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Capuan  Synod,  to  thai  IStt  chronological 
inference  remain!  the  aame. 

1  At  least,  If  we  take  the  most  obrious  interpretation  of  a  somewhat  aatbijcuitu* 
phrate 

'  J/.  £.  v  13.  Socmen  indeed  aays  (/r*.  E,  viii  3  that  ChryvOMOBi  uttrfrtted 
himself  for  the  recocnrtion  of  HavUn  at  Rome  immediately  on  hu  ows  etevtbox 
to  th<>  epnconala;  and  at  he  waa  cnn*rcr*t<d  btafcop  on  fr'ebv  so,  jog,  Soaoaaca't 
account  would  imply  that  the  recognition  rame  about  before  the  acccaaaoci  of 
Innocent  at  the  end  of  401,  in  the  pontificate  of  tunoccat 'a  prcuVccaoor  Anaslawua. 
But  the  negotiation*  may  well  have  taken  tome  time  :  and  Theodore's  close 
relations  with  Antiodi  »ccm  decisive  iniavuur  of  his  chronology. 
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to  some  Egyptian  monks  who  informed  him  of  an  offer  of  the 

idrine  patriarchate  which  had  hecn  made  to  one  of  them  hy 

ih.     Only  the  synodal  letter  is  here  given  in  the  Syriac,  the  words 

Scvcrus  himself  being  given  in  a  translation  only. 

There  is  only  one  MS  variation  which  affects  the  sense;  llic  utlier 

itt,  which  arc  merely  verbal  or  orthographic,  I  do  not  record. 

xq— ^  laJs*r  Cm  *)t  n-  v  *-—*!•  |fc  ■*.&  ^S   i-^^^-i-j-D 

'ao^^s  jo^V^J??  ~o»^o  •.vodlAay  1***  ]*nnm**l  ^ao  \»9,»f 
If    tj-f   *»-    •  )*—    **    ^*o^o   f^f    p^.   .oftf    .^»o*«    tfl^ftlB.ft/   ©* 

«<w^j>  |M  ^aof  l^-Nfc  11?  /*»ra9  fc-l^^r  Kft'"**?  «"«  UiqN  -mjs>u 
]c*^i?  %-»?  otl-^b  ool  a*1  o.i  loa  ji^an  .^Ai»A*!f  U»o^o^a  Jowl 
o«  ,|«a>sft^  )o*  ..Vo-?  U-»*.f  k^aft  */  ya»o.A.;.a»  laaAao**/ 
^<ni>  rlf  Ofr  .loou£j|f  |oouf  >**'  U^m-A?  -.T  *<*»  le*i  l-fc~LaODT 
If  OmI  K-;-ou?o  «tt*bV  t^Ult-^o  ts^U^o-iaj  l*Ja«J?  Ja  ^DC?cuaiici 
fc>-.U*-  **  ••—  t^°  l-**r  •►«■  U^^o^a  )V.i\-fcfV  to  II©  w*  )V  .j»Qin » 
(jc~u>  ^Va^s?    -o»  .»fc-A-;*saD  |AoAA^Alf    >lok-£^~ ^.    ^iN-^o  %o» 

.^Ot.\     |00OO^k     ^1  Vl.'.l     Ib^jI^CO     |fcA-oO     ^o^k     ^1*AJ     .Lwl-^ 

«ifiaAa^/  ^BOX^lb   -m»    l«^.(;  ^-.-^   J-sc-J-It 


'Therefore  your  devoulncsacs  ahould  know  that  afterward*'  also, 
when  Paulinus  wa*  patriarch  of  the  city  of  the  Antiochenes,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  lite  himself  alone  ordained  Evagrius  and  appointed  him  to 
•uccccd  him,  while  the  orthodox  bishops  in  the  East  lawfully  ordained 
Flavian  archbishop  of  the  same  Antioch  *,  a  synod  met  on  account  of 
this  question,  in  the  Weal  in  the  city  of  Capua,  and  in  the  E**l  at 
Cacwrca  in  Palestine,  inasmuch  as  Siricius,  who  was  ihen  archbishop 
of  Rome,  had  after  the  inquiry  at  Capua  thought  fit  that  the  task  of* 
:ig  a  closer  investigation  concerning  the  same  question  should  be 
rulmcd  to  the  East,  Thcophilus  the  archbishop  of  the  great  city  of  the 
AJeouodrintt  having  been  invited  to  pie&idc  over  those  who  assembled; 
who  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  heathen  temples  and  statues 

1  MSS  «oa«m«.  '  ii,i8i  U. U~ 

•  i.  c.  after  liic  Synod  of  Nirura,  to  the  canon  of  which  they  bad  referred. 

*  Stverua  here  items  to  place  the  ordination  of  Flavian  after  PaulinuV  death, 
bus  it  is  ptrbart*  only  an  nori»t  with  a  pluperfect  meaning,  in  v  6  he  jivn  the 
riffttf  account 

Kfa 
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in  the  city  of  Alexander  was  occupied,  and  alastained  from  asoemhling 
with  them.    And  thereupon  the  synod  of  holy  bishops  which  aascmbW 
at  Cacsarc*  in  Palestine  i«elf  sent  up  its  derrrr  to  the  Go< 
kings  of  pious  memory.  Thcodosius,  Axcadius,  and  Honorius.  and  m*4< 
it  known  to  them  in  these  words:— 

'  I'nr  we  have  read  the  letter  of  our  reverend  brothers  to  or 
reverend  brother  and  bishop1  Theophilus,  and  that  w  hich  was  written  :o 
n$  ourselves,  the  bishops  of  the  East,  by  the  bishops  at  Capua, 
of  the  religious  Siricius,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  saying  that  before  all 
things  we  ouRht  to  look  to  this  point,  that  is,  not  to  disturb  tbc  canon 
,!.i.li  ilr.it'y  averts  thai  it  i>  not  [permissible  for  the  ordi- 
nation of  a  bishop  to  be  performed  by  one  only.  And  there  was  further 
contained  also  in  the  epistle  of  the  religious  bishop  Siricius  a  dclimiti- 
tiun*of  the  hearing  that  was  to  be,  in  which  it  was  Asserted  thai  tlicre 
ought  to  be  one  bishop  of  Antioch,  he  who  was  lawfully  and  ccclesiasli 
rally  appointed  according  to  the  canon  of  the  Synod  of  Nicaea,  and 
which  clearly  defined  that  the  ordination  which  was  performed  by  one 
is  unlawful  and  not  to  be  received.  Having  gladly  *  therefore  receive! 
the  exact  teaching  of  bishop  Siricius  about  the  ecclesiastical  canon*,  we 
have  followed  this  letter  and  determined  that  these  things  be  ratified, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  laid  down  lawful  and  just  decision*,  that  wc  know 
one  bishop  of  Antioch  only,  the  religious  lord  Flavian  the  bishop."  ■ 

E,  W.  BaooKs. 


ORIGRN  AND  THE  DATE  OF  PSEUDO-CLEMENT. 

Two  quotations  of  Pseudo-Clement  by  Ori^cn  have  commonly  been 
supposed  to  constitute  the  f/rmirms  ad  qutm  in  the  settlement  of  his 
date.    Canon  A r milage  Robinson  has  thrown  doubt  on  one  of  these 

?uotations* — the  earlier  in  date,  the  longer  and  the  more  important. 
wish  to  show  that  considerable  doubt  attaches  also  to  the  other.     It 
occurs  in  Origcn's  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew,  Stria  77. 

1  The  Greek  rauat  have  been  twtwlaitovov. 

2  Lit.  4  division/    But  perhaps  we  should  render  '  portion,' 
1  v.  I.  *  recently." 

'  Sec  the  preface  10  his  edition  of  the  Phitocatia  [1893I  P>  I-  Dr.  BigR  in 
Stadia  Bibtica,  it  1S6"  *i*no],  hod  still  earlier  said  of  the  concluding  passafca  of 
the  chapter  of  the  Fhilomlia  which  contain  the  supposed  quotation:  'Doubtlew 
they  were  added  by  the  editors,  Basil  and  Gregory  Nuionxen.'  But  he  spoilt  th:« 
suggestion  by  an  unfortunate  confusion  ;  for  he  goes  on  to  spemk  of  the  quotation 
of  Pseudo-Clement  111  Onsen' »  coram,  on  Genesis  as  if  it  were  certainly 
and  not  the  very  passage  in  the  Philocatia  which  he  has  Just  rejected' 
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i.  A  priori,  it  is  strange  that  Origen  should  even  once  have  quoted 
'  Metros  apud  Gementem  '  without  Eusebius  having  noticed  the  fact. 

.v  The  passage  in  question  of  Origen  is  only  known  to  us  in  an  old 
Latin  translation  of  extremely  free  character,  in  which  sentences  &ic 
transposed  or  adjusted,  lengthened  or  curtailed,  added  or  omitted, 
without  apparent  reason  .  Nothing  could  be  OkOCB  lik<  ly  than  that  an 
apt  quotation  should  be  inserted  by  the  translator. 

3.  The  same  passage  of  Pseudo-Clement  is  quoted  in  a  slightly 
different  form  by  the  Arian  author  of  the  Opus  imptr/atum  in  Matthacum, 
which  is  printed  among  the  spuria  of  St.  Chrysostom.  The  two 
quotations  are  not  independent ;  for  (a)  Dr.  Hort  has  pointed  out  that 
they  both  follow  a  not  at  all  obvious  quotation  from  Daniel.  This 
could  scarcely  be  a  mere  coincidence.  (£)  Both  use  the  same  formula 
Pttrus  apud  Ckmcnlem.  (c)  Both  axe  in  a  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew, 
so  that  borrowing  was  quite  a  natural  occurrence. 

But  which  was  the  borrower? 

This  is  only  one  out  of  five  places  in  which  the  Opus  Imp.  quotes 
Pseudo- Clement :.  Dr.  Hort  has  therefore  tried  to  show  that  it  may  have 
derived  all  these  passages  from  Origen  In  Matthaeum.  He  says,  'Since 
Op.  Imp.  certainly  used  Origen  here,  its  use  of  the  Clementine  work  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  independent,'  This  is  certainly  a  correct 
argument,  but  the  antecedent  is  by  no  means  so  certain.  It  is 
impossible  to  show  that  Op.  Imp,  did  in  fact  borrow  all  these  from 
Origen.  and  there  is  no  improbability  in  his  possessing  a  copy  of 
Pseudo-Clement  at  the  time  he  wrote,  c  400 ;  indeed,  the  rcfcicncc  to 
the  miracles  of  Simon  (unless  that  too  comes  from  Origen)  implies  that 
he  did  jkisscss  one. 

But  that  Origen  should  have  made  five  distinct  quotations  from 
Pseudo-Clement,  together  with  some  remarks  about  the  miracles  of 
Simon,  without  their  attracting  the  notice  of  Eusebius,  .-.reins  to  be 

totally  tarpoealble.   Thi  imdi  with  vhicb  the  qnotatfoa  in  btfrodooed 

arc  Pttrus  apud  Clementnn  exposuit  twice ;  Pttrus  apud  C/tmtntcm 
(xpvmi .  in  Mstoria  Chmtnth  Pttrus  cxponi! ,  Pttrus  dicit  afiiul 
CUmtnttm.    This  would  seem  to  imply  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the 

•  The  Old  'Jtin  begin*  torn  xii.  g  the  Greek  is  rxtan!  from  lorn,  x  to  torn,  xvii) 
In  its  first  chapter  it  omit*  several  sentences  of  the  Greek,  and  Inserts  ■  curious 
rctauli  that  *  disciples  of  bishop*  should  bo  taught,  by  the  example?  of  th«  Apovtlec, 
lo  repeat  whotcver  opinions  thoy  may  have  heard  about  their  bishops  outside* 
The  inference  i*  lhat  the  paraphrasl  wm  h  bwhup  himself.  The  second  chapter  is 
wholly  remodelled.  At  the  begin  nine  of  the  third  chapter"  What  of  John,  the  son 
of  thunder?'  become*  'What  of  James  and  John  I*  and  soon  throughout. 

■  Tbaac  arc  quoted  by  Harnaek,  AHJir.  Lill.  i  U4,  and  discussed  by  Dr.  Hort, 
Ckm,  Rtatgpf  45"9»  Dr-  Hort  points  out  also  a  reference  to  the  miracles  of 
Simon. 
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13).    Delarua  u'i  ftua.     P.G-  am  1735. 

Talt   •liquid   elicit    «t   Pet  mi    apud 

Clement  cm. 
quoniam  open   bona  quae  fimii  »U 

Infldclibus  in  hoc  ueculo  us  pro- 

sunt,  noii  et  in  illu  ad  consequendam 

uitam  act c mam. 
et  conucnienter,  quia  nee  1  111  propter 

ileum    faciunt    &cd    propter    ipsara 

natunuu  huuiauam. 
qui  autem  propter  ileum  fjclunt,  Id 

est  fideles,  non  aolum  in  hoc  aacculo 

proficit  iis  acd  in  illof  magia  autcm 

in  illo. 


work  died ;  the  writer  appears  to  take  the  word*  to  which  he  refers  is 
the  words  of  St  Peter  himself  reported  by  Clement.  The  quotation  in 
Origen  is  similarly  introduced :  Tale  atig*id dint  Pctrut  apmS  CUmcnk* 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  careful  bishop  of  Caesarea  should  tun 
passed  over  a  srri<"S  of  wme  five  or  six  of  such  phrases;  if  |fc 
really  occurred  in  his  favourite  Origen.  It  is  also  prima  Jmae  unlikdv 
thai  Origen,  writing  in  345  or  later,  at  the  sge  of  60  or  more,  should 

luv  in-'-ti  wholly  taki  a  ii'  bg  1  rat  tf  dom  hpcatj  ot  l  ibty  >r  farq 
years  old,  and  probably  full  of  nonsense,  unless  it  was  wholly  different 
from  the  Homilies  and  Recognitions  as  we  know  them. 

Since  then  Origen  cannot  have  been  the  source  of  all  these  quotations 
and  references  in  the  Op.  Imp.t  it  follows  that  the  Arian  author  hoJ 
himself  a  copy  of  Pseudo-Clement.  But  if  so,  it  serms  most  unnatural 
to  suppose  that  he  quoted  four  times  from  the  original  and  once  from 
Ongcn'8  solitary  extract. 

4.  A  comparison  of  the  quotations  leads  us  lu  the  same  result  :— 

Origen  ;  »«  Matt.  atr.  77  (OH  Malt  nvi      Ps.  Chrya,  Oft.  tmp.  m  Mm*.  ml    M> 

Ivi  7*0,  Chrj-a.  *cL  vi  p.  exv)  on  Mai 
a  41. 

Sad  audi  mj  atei  iiuo  quod  Petnu  aaac 
CIcmcntem  czpoauiL 

•i  fide  Us  fcterit  opaa  oornua,  et  fix 
cl  prodest  liberans  euio  a  nulla  et 
in  illo  aarruln  ad  p^rciprrnrliim 
rejourn  caeleate,  magia  aetata  ibi 
quaon  bic. 

ai  autcm  infldrlia  frecritopUB  boaum, 
hit  ci  prodeal  opua  iptiua,  et  hied 
reddet  deui  bona  pro  opere  sue.  In 
Illo  autcm  aarciilo  bU  ea"  proda* 
oput  ipaiua. 

aec    enim    collocatur  inter  caetcros 
fidolca  propter  opus  a»uum. 
3.  et  iuale,  quia  natural!   bono  motet 

fecit  bonura.  non  propter  dawn. 
6.  ideo  incorpiusuum  rteipit  anereedcai 
opens  aui,  non  in  aniraa  sua. 

The  resemblance  with  the  supposed  original  passage  in  //am.  xiii  13 
and  Rt£cg.  vii  38  is  so  slight,  that  some  will  suppose  that  it  is  a  lost 
original  which  is  quoted. 

a.  If  so,  it  is  possible  that  Op.  Imp.  quotes  verbally,  while  this  is 
impossible  in  the  case  of  Orig.  trans. ,  which  relates  an  opinion  of  Peter, 
and  docs  not  profess  to  quote  the  words.  In  any  case,  if  the  quotations 
be  assumed  to  be  fairly  accurate,  the  longer,  fuller  and  direct  one  is 
more  likely  than  the  shorter  and  oblique  version  to  be  the  prior  of 
the  two. 
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p.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  two  author*  made  up  this 
elaborate  doctrine  out  of  the  hints  in  Ps.  Clem.,  we  must  notice  that  thi* 
order  of  the  paragraphs  hoc  been  altered,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
numbers  I  have  attached  to  them.  Now  where  Origen's  Greek  is  still 
extant,  it  is  observable  that  the  old  Uitin  translator  habitually  dislocates 
his  order  in  just  this  manner.  It  is  natural  to  ttupposc  that  he  found 
the  passage  En  Op.  /»>/>,  and  observed  its  likeness  to  the  doctrine  of 
Origen  in  a  particular  passage  ,  he  inserted  it  there,  together  with  the 
text  of  Daniel,  turning  it  inside  out,  in  the  same  way  that  he  was 
accustomed  tu  treat  Origen. 

y.  Op.  Imp.  actually  gives  two  details  which  arc  not  tn  Orig,  tr. ;  I 
have  numbered  them  5  and  6. 

fl.  We  have  seen  that  Petrus  apttil  Ckmtnfcm  is  the  ordinary  formula 
of  quotation  in  Of.  /»'/.,  and  that  it  cannot  have  borrowed  from 
Origen  in  the  other  cases.  If  Orig.  tr.  is  not  here  the  borrower,  the 
identity  of  expression  is  a  most  remarkable  coincidence, 

5.  An  examination  of  the  whole  passage  in  Origen  shows  that  the 
omission  of  the  quotations  from  Daniel  and  from  Clement  makes  the 
sense  clearer1.  An  examination  of  the  passage,  as  given  in  the  footnote 
with  numbers  introduced  for  clearness,  shows  that  Origen  divides  good 
actions  thus; — 


OfiHS  boHHtn 


3. 


frtftor  ho  mints 

—  oleum 


propter  4twm 

=  unguertum 

I 


lantutn  arf  gloria  m  Dri 
-  unyumtum  preUi 


md  autim  keminum 

m  unjurntutn  mediocre 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  illustrations  of  each  kind.    The  quotations 
from  Daniel  and  Clement  arc  given  to  illustrate  (1) ;  {2  a)  and  (2  b)  have 


•  Origen, ■  What  fa  oil  and  unguent  1  Difficult  (0  My  . .  .  Slcut  ergo  g*nerahtcr 
oniric  quo  qui*  ungitur  oleum  appellatur(  olei  autcm  aliud  cat  angucntum,  [aliud 
Ma};  item  unguciiti  aliud  est  hic<Ihxt<-  unj:urntuin,  aliud  prctiuaum  ;  aic  omnia 
arms  iustu*  opua  dlcitur  bonum.  operta  jiutern  boni.  (1)  aliud  est  quod  facimus 
propter  hnminc«,  Hfj  secundum  homines,  (»j  aliud  antem  quod  propter  deum  et 
Mcundum  deum.  item  hoc  ipvum  quod  facirau*  propter  deum,  \3  a)  aliud  eft  quod 
pfoAcU  *d  usuin  uuiiiinum,  i>4,  aliud  quod  non  pro6cit  ad  uium  homlnum,  sed 
Lantum  ad  filoriam  del.  ulputa  (%'  bene  quia  facJl  liominl  natural!  iusrtitia  molux, 
non  proptef  d' nm,  quomodofancbant  inlrrtluiii  cl  ifrnte*  rt  mulli  factum  buiuinca  ; 
opus  Mud  oleum  rat  uuiRare,  non  magni  odona,  et  tptum  tamen  nceeprabile  apud 
drum  ;  [deut  Daniel  aiRntllcit,  dicent  ad  BaUhaaar  deum  non  cognoaeantem  :  Audi 
c»&aiiium  mcum  rex,  pcccala  lua  olc{nio*ynia  redimc.  talc  aliquid  elicit  et  2'ctrua 
apod  CJcmcntcni,  quoniatn  opera  bona  .  .  .  tnajt.ia  aulen  in  lllo.]  ( i)  quod  autem 
faciunt  propter  deuru,  hoc  cat  un£ucntum  boni  odorfe.    hoc  ipsum  autcm 
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no  olhcr  illustration  than  the  unction  of  the  Feet  and  ihc  Head  of 
Cbritt,  which  Origcn  it  explaining.  The  long  interruption  seems  to 
make  the  second  division  liany  fire  loo  lung,  while  the  fuuiili  icrucece 
of  the  Quotation  from  Clement  uncomfortably  anticipates  what  OnRen 
it  just  going  to  wy. 

But  the  quotation*  arc  not  even  pertinent,  in  so  far  aa  they  speak  of 
Btlsbassar  redeeming  his  sins,  and  of  infidels  who  arc  rewarded  in  this 
world  but  not  in  the  next.      For  there  in  iioihuu-.  die  quotation* 

which  has  reference  to  reward  for  good  actions,  whether  in  this  life 
or  in  the  life  to  come.  I  believe  that,  if  we  had  the  original  Crock, 
we  should  find  Origcn  was  solely  interested  in  the  comparison  of  the 
actions  of  Christians  with  oil  and  ointment,  and  that  he  said  nothing 
about  what  is  gained  by  those  actions, 

6.  A  general  comparison  of  the  whole  context  shows  that  if  Op.  Imp. 
borrowed  from  Origcn,  as  Dr.  Hort  supposed,  it  borrowed  the  quotation* 
and  nothing  else  whatever.  Yet  \^\\  that  hypothesis  TC  should  certainly 
have  expected  some  further  similarity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
translator  of  Origcn  was  the  borrower,  wc  should  expert  that,  apart  from 
the  passage  actually  quoted,  there  would  be  no  likeness  of  detail  or  of 
general  presentment     And  in  fact  there  is  none1. 

If  it  is  thus  chiablisln-d  thlt  there  is  no  solid  ground  for  wp 
that  Origcn    knew   Pscudo-Clcmcnt,  several    matters   become    roach 

opus  tldcliura  propter  deum,  quod  est  unguenrum,  (s«)  aliud  ll  ad  uttlitatcaa 
homir.um,  titputn  elcflmonynao,  infirmorum  uisitilionoa,  p*re gnnorum  *ui«ptioa*«, 
humiliUu,  manauctudo,  indulgcntia,  ct  caclcra  huiua  modi  quae  honunibu*  prOatunL, 
hate  qui  tacit  in  Cluntuiiwi  pedes  donuui  uiifcyt  uiiRueuto,  quia  ips»  writ  dossial 
pedes  cum  quibtis  arnlml-it  acmper ;  quod  praccipue  anient  fic<rc  pucmtcnlca.  pro 
remissione  peccatonim  suorum.  ct  illiid  eat  opus  quod  dlottur  unfuentum  odori- 
(erum  quidern,  non  ontem  suramum.  (J  A)  qui  autem  castitati  srudvt,  in  ictumia  ct 
crationibus  pennanct,  in  aduorsis  paticntiam  habct  sieut  lob,  in  tcnts-tionibua  »■  n 
tfllciu  dci  non  tiiiicl  cunfilcri  ;  quae  omnia  cactciia  hoinuubui  ciliil  piuauiit,  »ed 
tan  turn  ad  glorlam  dci  pro  flaunt ;  hoc  est  ungucntum  quod  unglt  caput  djomloi 
Christi,  et  exindc  per  tolum  corpus  Christi,  id  est  per  totnm  drcurrit  erdcsiain ;  ct 
hoc  cat  ungiientiim  ualde  prettostim,  ex  cuius  odorc  lota  repletur  dam  us,  hoc  e»l 
ecdesia  Christi.  ct  hoc  opus  est  proprium  non  pocnitcntium,  s*d  ptrfectonam 
sanctorum,  ant  ccrtc  doclrins  quae  ncccasaria  est  hominibas,  per  quam  nutriuntnr 
ommac  paupcrci  in  spiriudibus  bonis,  aul  forte  cl  dcbilcs  in  pc^Alii.  hxx  cat 
uneucntum  mediocre,  quo  pedes  doraini  unguntur.  ag-nltlo  auicra  fidcl  uerae  que 
ad  solum  peril  net  deum,  unguentura  est  preliosum  qun  itii^itur  caput  Chri*1i 
deua/ 

1  There  arc  two  points  only  to  be  noticed.  Fi ret,  while  Op.  Imp,  epcaka  con- 
tinually of  works  prupter  Chri&tum  and  in  Cktiilianos,  Oriu;cii  ha*  once  only  '« 
Oniiiiaiioi,  and  this  is  presumably  due  to  the  translator.  Secondly,  Uw  words  In 
Origcn  'natttrali  mstitia  mollis/  though  they  precede  the  quotation,  arc  probably 
not  an  exact  translation  of  any  words  of  Origen,  but  are  taken  from  the  quotation 
as  we  find  it  in  Op.  Imp.  *  no  tu  rail  bono  motus.'  In  paraphrasing  ihc  quotation 
itself,  On&,  tr.t  for  the  sake  of  variety,  gives  ■  propter  ipaaui  naluram  humauam.' 
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rer.  Hamack  has  shown  that  the  Pseudo-Clementine  literature  is 
no  importance  in  the  history  of  CathoMc  dogma  {History  of  Dogma, 
E.T.  1894,  I,  516).  Mr.  Headlam  say*  it  is  outside  the  cuirenL  uf 
Church  life(/.  T.S.  iii  p.  58).  Dr.  Hort  complains  that  it  has  left  no 
traces  in  the  eighty  years  between  Origen  and  Kiwebius  (C//«.  Rerog., 
1901,  pp.  31-2).  If  it  did  not  exist  till  the  end  of  the  third  century 
there  fee  nothing  surprising  in  these  phenomena. 

Again,  in  spite  of  the  points  of  contact  with  Bardessnes,  and  of  ihr 
inal  similarity  with  the  book  of  Klkesai,  we  know  of  no  Jewish 
C'hrij.tun  community  in  the  early  third  century  with  which  to  connect 
these  strange  writings,  while  in  the  fourth  century  we  know  from 
Epiphanius  of  their  use  by  a  definite  community  of  heretics.  Our  other 
knowledge  of  these  same  heretics  is  from  AmbrosiusLer  (writing  undrr 

!Uamasus)  and  from  Victorinus  Rhetor  (after  360). 
The  use  of  arfhiepisropus  in  the  Recognitions  suggests  that  this  book 
dotes  from  the  fourth  century  in  the  form  in  which  Kufinus  found  it . 
while  the  discussion  of  6f*ooCwt  in   the  Homilies  suggests  that   the 
present  form  of  the  Homilies  also  is  post-Nicene. 

I  Lastly,  the  important  evidence  o\  Euscbius  is  to  be  considered. — 
•£?»)  M  ■rti  tf«,«i  TToAvrni)  eui  ftaitptk  tripfypappam  ate  rov  aitov  I  hXij/ni-rm*  1  *\0it 
•  a*  irptiirfv  tim'j  Wi*iiiyayoi>t  Utrpov  dt)  *a\  "Antattw  ^wXtfyon  irtp*t)(Orta'  4r  oW 
ZXtr  p>*i)P1  Tir  irapa  roir  iraXaioir  <ptp«rai.  0M1  yap  waBapitv  rqj  onocKiSu^t 
.';»rf(i(**f'n(  tinntTv>(ti    rfiv  ^npairr^/>n    (ill    38).       EUSebillS    not    Only   saj'I   that 

the  wordy  and  lengthy  writings  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancicutb 
(in  which  statement  it  would  appear  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
contradict  him),  besides  being  heretical,  but  he  also  assert*  that  they 
were  only  brought  forward  'the  other  day.'  This  is  hardly  compatible 
with  the  date  ordinarily  assigned  to  the  origin  of  the  Pseudo-Clementine 
literature;  but  it  tallica  exactly  with  the  view  which  1  have  ventured  to 
bring  forward  in  this  note,  that  Pseudo-Clement  wrote  after  Origen,  and 
indeed  probably  not  lung  before  Kusebius. 

I  John  Chaiman. 

II 


»N  THE  MOHAMMEDAN  GOSPEL  OF  BARNABAS. 


That  the  Mohammedans  have  amongst  their  literature  a  document 
lied  the  'Gospel  of  Barnabas'  is  well  known,  but  no  complete 
translation  or  analysis  appears  to  have  been  printed  The  matter  lias 
a  twofold  interest.  The  Arabic  Barnabas  Gospel  would  show  bow  the 
facts  as  to  the  foundation  of  Christianity  were  understood,  or  m  winder- 
stood,  by  the  disciple*  of  the  Prophet.  The  many  references  to  Jesua 
in  the  'Koran'  and  the  identity  of  certain  incidents  therein  recorded 
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vita  these  Minted 


eatrr  araocrrpbal  gospels  also  auki 


t*  possible  that  the  Moeaunanedan  Gospel  of  Barnabas  may  indooe,a 
sopftssricated  a  farm,  some  of  the  element!  erf  the  Chrwew 


tal  goftpd  bearing  the  same  name  which  b  mentioned  in  tht 
Decree,    It  may  therefore  not  be  without   interest  to  pes 
the  fragmentary  notices  which  show  that  the  Barnabas  Gospel 
in  Anbk,  Italian,  and  Soatuih,  and  may  therefore  still  poattit 
be  foond  and  subjected  to  critical  examination. 

John  Tobnd  in  hia  y***rt**$  (London  1718)  fire*  an  account  of 
a  MS  of  an  Italian  tranabtioo  of  the  Barnabas  Gospel  which  be  had 
His  description  a  diffuse  without  siring  a  dear  idea  of  tbe 
He  says  that  the  Gospel  of  Barnabas  b  '  mentioned  in  the 
ro6th  naanweript  of  the  Barocdari  collection  in  ihe  Bodleian  Libnrf ' 
<p,  ?V  In  the  59th  Baroccian  MS,  he  observes  (following  Gtabe, 
Sfwufmm  J>afr*mt  i  30a),  there  ts  a  fragment  of  it  in  the  foBowtfg 
words :  4The  Apostle  Barnabas  says,  be  gets  the  worst  cif  it  who  cms 
comes  in  nil  contentions ;  because  be  thus  comes  to  have  the  mcce 
»m '  (p,  »):  and  he  repeats  the  Greek  text  from  Grabe.  At  he  found 
the  same  sentiment  in  the  Italian  translation,  be  concludes  that  tbe 
gospel  m  use  among  the  Mohammedan*  ts  identical  with  tbe  ancient 
apocryphal  gospel  of  Barnabas  (p.  io> '. 

According  to  Tohnd  the  first  chapter  begins .  '  Tbe  true  Gospel  of 
Jeaus  called  Christ,  a  new  prophet  sent  by  God  to  the  world;  according 
to  the  relation  nf  Bamahos  his  apostle'  <p.  15).  He  states  that  Reland 
(it  nlij&nt  MaMtmmeJiait  edition  of  1718),  who  at  first  denied  the 
existence  of  this  work  amongst  the  Mohammedans,  afterwards  discovered 
thai  it  did  oust  both  in  Arabic  and  Spanish  (p.  14,  note).  Toland's 
knowledge  of  the  Italian  Barnabas  appears  to  be  derived  from  a 
communication  made  co  him  by  J.  F.  Cramer,  who  apparently  lent 
him  the  MS.     This  is  described  (pp.  15.  16)  as  written  on  Turkish 

1  The  Rcr.  Jrrrmiah  Jones  in  hit  Nm  mmd  Fmt  M***t  for  urtmjtiu 
Antkonly  a/ the  AV»  Tntmmmt   Oafoed,  1-98)  ctpresaei  ■  doiSW  wfcether  Tolil 
had  really  seen  thus  sentence  in  the  Italian  MS,  Mid  MipecU  that  bis  knowl 
was  derived   from   the  notice  by  La  Monnoyc,  mentioned  later,  and 
idea  tlial  llic  occurrence  of  this  quotation  would  establish  (he  antiquity  of  I 
Hut  wc  now  know  more  of  the  freedom  taken  with  such  writings,  and  1 
nothing  improbable  in  the  idea  of  a  Mohanimrrtsn  retaining  Ihr  bulk  of  an 
phal  gospel  and  making  such  alteration*  and  addition*  as  would  tend  to  the  eSSSm- 
lion  of  Islam.     Of  the  composite  character  of  these  production*  there  is  a  strikiag 
instance  in  the  Aaanstom  of  lumah,  where  three  document*  arc  blended  Sato  one, 
and  where  the  earlier  Hebrew  apocalypse  ia  transformed  into  a  CbrtatatB  ooe. 
Sce  the  excellent  edition  by  Dr.  R.  H    Charles,  published)  by  A.  and  C.  Black 
In    !$oo.     A  note    by  tbe   present  writer  appears    m   the   Ant-^iuxry    Hay,    1901. 
wl.  xxxvit.  p.  14'- 1    Jonea  translates  the  passages  from  Barnabaa  given  by  La 
Honnoye,  but  he  does  not  refer  to  the  Spanish  versioa  described  by  Sale. 
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paper  delicately  gummed  and  polished,  and  also  bound  after  the 
Turkish  manner.  'The  ink  is  incomparably  fine  ;  and  the  orthography, 
as  well  as  the  character,  plainly  show  it  to  he  at  least  three  hundred  years 
old l.  I  ever  ehuse  to  speak  rather  under  than  nvrr  in  such  cases. 
Any  proper  name  of  God,  and  the  appellative  word  Dio  itself,  arc 
constantly  writ  in  red  letters  out  of  respect,  and  so  are  the  Arabic  notes 
in  irantvcrse  lines  on  the  margin  The  contents  of  the  chapter*  are 
likewise  written  in  red  letters,  and  reach  about  the  twentieth ;  a  void 
spare  being  left  for  the  rest  before  each  chapter,  but  nowhere  filled  up/ 
The  author,  Toland  says,  was  a  Mussulman,  and  charges  the  Christian 
with  falsifying  the  gospel  record,  of  which  this  is  presented  as  the  true 
version.  Mohammed  is  claimed  as  the  Paraclete — of  this  we  will  sprat 
later.  Toland  quotes  (p.  aa)  the  last  words,  which  he  thus  translates : 
•  Jesus  being  gone,  the  Disciples  scattered  themselves  into  many  parts 
of  I&iacl,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  world :  and  the  truth,  being  haled  of 
Satan,  was  persecuted  by  falshood,  as  it  ever  happens,  r-or  certain 
wicked  men,  under  pretence  of  being  Disciples,  preached  that  Jesus 
was  dead,  and  not  risen  again :  others  preached  that  Jesus  was  truly 
dead,  and  risen  again  i  others  preached,  and  still  continue  to  preach,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  among  which  persons  Paul  has  been  <l< ■>  run! 
Wt  therefore,  according  to  the  measure  of  our  knowledge,  do  preach 
to  those  who  fear  God,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  saved  at  the  last 
day  of  his  divine  judgment ;  Amen.     The  end  of  the  Gospel.' 

In  an  appendix  Toland  gives  a  'further  account  of  the  Mahometan 
Gospel  of  Barnabas  by  Monsieur  de  la  Monnoye  of  the  French 
Academy,  out  of  the  Afenagianat  edit.  Amst.  torn.  4.  p.  SI  I.1  La 
Monnoye  describes  a  manuscript  of  the  Gospel  of  Barnabas  then  m 
the  possession  of  Prince  Eugene:  it  was  an  octavo  volume  six  inches 
long,  four  broad,  and  one  and  a  half  thick,  and  containing  339 
leaves,  each  of  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  lines.  In  the  margin  arc 
.  from  the  Koran.  As  this  was  given  to  the  Prince  by  Cromer 
m  171 5,  it  is  evidently  the  copy  which  Toland  says  he  saw,  though  the 
description  varies  slightly.  Jesus  is  said  to  have  been  translated  to 
the  third  heaven  by  Gabriel,  Michael,  Raphael  and  Uriel.  lie  did 
not  die,  but  remains  there  until  the  end  of  the  world,  judas  was 
crucified  in  the  place  of  Jesus,  and  the  miraculous  resrmhlance  was 
as  to  deceive  the  disciples  and  even  the  Mother  of  Jcsua, 
he  was  permitted  to  return  and  comfort  them.  Karnabas 
asked  how  the  divine  goodness  could  allow  that  the  Mother  and 
disciples  should  even  for  a  moment  believe  that  Christ  had  suffered 
ttiis  ignominous  death.     The  answer  is  'O  Barnabas,  believe  me  that 

1  That   would    br  rirra    a.  t>.    1 4 1 K,    but    la    Monnnj«    date*    it  A.  D.    ^-o-^Sd 
{Jim^mnm  [Amaterdsm,  1716],  t.  iv,  p.  jjj). 
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every  sin,  bow  small  soever,  is  punished  by  God  with  fresvt  tocractt 
because  God  is  offended  with  sin.  My  Mother  therefore  and  oj 
faithful  disciples,  having  toved  roc  with  a  mixture  of  earthly  Vive,  the 
just  God  has  been  pleased  to  punish  this  love  with  their  present  srid, 
that  they  might  not  be  punished  for  it  hereafter  in  the  flames  of 
And  as  for  me,  tlto'  1  have  myself  been  blameless  in  the  World,  yet 
other  men  having  called  mc  Cod,  and  the  Son  of  God,  therefore  irfd. 
that  I  might  not  be  mocked  by  the  Devils  at  the  day  of  Judgement,  has 
been  pleased  that  in  this  world  I  should  be  mocked  by  men  srkh  the 
death  of  Judas,  making  everybody  believe  that  I  died  upon  the  Cross. 
And  hence  it  El  tbtf  thfil  morking  u  still  tn  continue  on  till  the  cocaine; 
of  Mahomet,  the  Sent  of  God,  who,  coming  into  the  World,  will  from 
this  cnor  undeceive  every  one,  that  shall  believe  the  Law  of  God'  The 
Italian  appears  in  the  Afawgtana  <iv.  pp.  i*t-335\  and  the  ipeUinj 
is  so  unusual  that  I -a  Monnoye  has  taken  the  precaution  to  supply 
a  transcript  in  the  ordinary  onhojjrraphy. 

The  Spanish  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Barnabas  is  several  times 
mentioned  by  George  Sale  in  his  remarkably  illuminating  ' prelim 
discourse'  to  his  translation  of  the  'Koran'  (tandon,  1754)-  Aftct 
mentioning  Prince  Eugenes  Italian  copy  he  says  (Pr<l  Disc,  p.  74), 
''Pits  book  appears  to  be  no  original  forgery  of  the  Mohammedans, 
though  they  have  no  doubt  interpolated  and  altered  it  since,  the  better 
to  serve  their  purpose  5  and  in  particular,  instead  of  the  Paraclete  or 
Comforter,  they  have  in  this  apocryphal  gospel  inserted  the  word 
Periclytc,  that  is,  the  famous  or  illustrious,  by  which  they  pretend  their 
Prophet  was  foretold  by  name,  that  being  the  signification  of  Mohammed 
in  Arabic:  and  this  they  say  tu  justify  that  passage  of  the  Koran  where 
Jesus  Christ  is  formally  asserted  to  have  foretold  his  coming  under  In 
other  name  of  Ahmed,  which  is  derived  from  the  same  root  as 
Mohammed  and  of  the  same  import.'  The  Spanish  MS  was  lent  to 
Sale  by  the  Rev.  Dr,  Holme,  rector  of  Hedley  (Preface,  p.  viti).  It 
is  described  as  a  moderate  quarto  of  420  pages,  legibly  written  but 
damaged  towards  the  end.  There  were  tts  chapters  of  unequal  length. 
The  Spanish  translation  is  said  to  have  been  made  from  the  Italian 
by  Mostafa  dc  Aranda,  a  Moslem  of  Aragon.  The  preface  contains 
a  curious  narrative,  according  to  which  'a  Christian  monk 'called  Fra 
Marino,  having  read  in  Irenaeus  and  others  an  argument  agairot 
Paul  on  the  authority  of  the  'Gospel  of  Barnabas/  was  very  desirous 
of  seeing  that  document.  Fra  Marino  was  friendly  with  SIxD 
and  one  day  when  they  were  together  in  the  library  the  Pope  fell 
asleep,  and  the  visitor  took  down  a  book  to  read  and  found  that  he 
had  chanced  upon  the  Barnabas  gospel  I  He  stoic  the  book,  and 
on  reading  ft  became  a  convert  to  Islam.     This  would   place  the 
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Spanish  translation  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
whether  the  alleged  Vatican  MS  was  Italian  or  Arabic  is  not  ck-ar. 
Sale  >ays  the  book  contains  a  complete  biography  of  Christ,  and 
includes  most  of  the  incidents  of  the  canonical  gospels,  but  many  of 
them  coloured  according  to  Mohammedan  ideas.  The  title  of  Messiah 
is  given  to  Mohammed,  although  in  the  Koran  it  is  applied  to  Jtnu 
,  as  Sale  suggests,  may  arise  from  the  'Gospel'  having  been 
prepared  for  the  use  of  Islam  by  an  ex-Christian  still  tapetfeotly 
instructed  in  his  new  faith,  or  may  simply  be  an  error  of  the  trans- 
lator. 

The  few  j)assages  cited  by  Sale  are  curious.  The  account  of  the 
Crucifixion  is  identical  with  that  already  mentioned  as  in  the  Italian 
version.  The  origin  of  Circumcision  is  described  as  primaeval.  Adam 
the  first  man,  having  eaten  by  the  snare  of  the  devil  the  fruit  in  Paradise 
forbidden  by  God,  his  flesh  rebelled  against  his  spirit.  Kor  this  reason 
he  swore  to  God  (hat  he  would  cut  it,  and  breaking  a  stone  he  was 
about  to  cut  his  flesh  with  the  sharp  edge  when  Gabriel  appeared  to 

dteuadc  him     Be  replied  that  be  had  sack  i  km  nd  irould  dm 

break  it.  Then  the  angel  taught  him  how  to  cut  away  the  superfluity  of 
hit  flesh,  To  this  narrative  is  added  the  deduction  that,  as  all  men  take 
their  flesh  from  Adam,  all  are  under  obligaiion  to  fulfil  what  their  Aftt 
father  had  vowed.  This  story  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus'.  The 
ablutions  required  in  Islam  are  attributed  to  the  patriarchal  times, 
and  were  taught  by  Gabriel  to  Abraham*.  The  function';  of  the 
archangels  are  thus  divided ;  Gabriel  reveals  the  secrets  of  God, 
Michael  combats  his  enemies,  Raphael  receives  the  souls  of  those 
who  die,  and  Uriel  will  call  each  to  judgement  on  the  last  day3. 
Michael  executes  the  command  to  cut  off  with  the  sword  of  God  the 
feet  of  the  serpent,  thus  converting  that  creature  into  a  creeping  animal. 
And  Satan  was  condemned  to  cat  all  excrements  of  the  sons  of  man 
as  a  punishment  for  his  deception  of  Adam  *. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  White  in  his  Ramftan  Ixctuns  (Oxford,  1784: 
pp.  xxxiii-xxxvii.  hm-l.w  [at  the  end  of  the  volume])  has  transcribed 
some  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  Barnabas  from  a  MS  which  was  then  la 
the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Monkhouse,  of  Queen's  College,  who 
had  the  whole  of  the  Spanish  version  and  a  considerable  part  ot  it  in 

(.'hip    33  nl  the  Spanish  version.     Sale,  Pnlim*Haty  Mvwrv,  p  107  i>d.  of 
i8>5  -?-  14?). 

•  Ctup.  29  of  the  SpAiiiali   version.      Silc,  Preliminary  Viscount,  p»  105   (»d.  of 

iSj.s.  (k  144). 
'  Sale,  Preliminary  Diseottwv.  p.  71  (ed.  of  1R15,  p\  99). 

*  Sale,  note  to  ch»p  7  of  tho  Koran,  p.  118  (ed.  of  181$,  p.  170).     U  has  not 
thought  iieccw*ry  to  print  the  Spanish  extracts,  which  Sale  give*  In  hi* 

or  thoM  ia  luluhn,  printed  by  La  Moruioyc  and  Toland. 
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literal  English '.    Unless  this  wax  the  same  MS  that  Sale  used  thai  vet 
e  eighteenth  century  two  copies  of  the  Spanish  version  ia  Ears** 
The  passages  cited  by  Dr.  White  may  now  be  given. 

CHAJT**  96. 
Add  when  Jesus  had  ended  his  prayer,  the  High  Priest  csicd  wo 
a  loud  voice,  'Stay,  Jesus,  wc  want  to  know  who  thou  art,  for  the  ^at 
ot  our  people.'  He  answered,  '  I  am  Jew  of  Nazareth,  born  of  Mai 
of  the  stock  of  David,  a  mortal  man,  and  fear  God,  and  seek  his  boost 
and  glory.'  'l"hc  High  Priest  said,  '  It  is  written  in  the  book  of  Mesa 
that  God  is  to  send  the  Messias,  who  w.U  rome  and  declare  the  trot 
and  will  bring  mercy  with  him,  and  therefore  we  desire  tbee  to  tcB  a\ 
if  thou  art  the  Metsias  whom  wc  expect  ? '  Jesus  said,  ■  It  if  tra*  m 
God  has  ui  promised,  hut  1  am  not  lie:  for  lie  wis  created  before  as' 
The  High  Priest  said,  '  By  thy  words  and  signs  wc  know  that  thoeat 
a  prophet  and  a  ssini  of  God ;  and  therefore  I  imreat  thee  in  h*  aast 
and  for  his  aaJtCj  Ifawt  thou  tell  \s  how  the  Mcssias  will  come.'  Jem 
answered,  '  As  God  livcth,  1  am  not  that  Messias  which  the  tribes  of  (at 
earth  wait  for,  as  God  promised  by  our  father  Abraham,  saying,  latkf 
family  I  will  bless  all  tribes.  But  when  God  shall  take  roe  out  of  tae 
world,  Satan  will  again  promote  this  cursed  sedition,  making  the  wicked 
bclirve  that  T  am  the  Son  of  God.  My  wurds  and  doctrine  mil  be 
corrupted,  insomuch  that  scarce  thirty  faithful  shall  be  found.  TVs 
will  God  have  mercy  on  his  people,  and  will  send  his  messenger  ifim 
the  world,  by  whom  he  hath  created  all  things :  and  he  will  come  fras 
the  South  with  power,  and  will  destroy  Idolaters,  and  take  away  too 
Satan  tlu-  Upto  that  he  has  over  men,  and  will  bring  the  mercy  of 
God  and  salvation  to  those  that  shall  believe  him. 
that  shall  believe  him.' 

CwAKiaa  97. 

' 1  that  am  unworthy  to  loose  his  shoes  have  had  the  favour  to  see 
him.1  The  President,  High  Priest,  and  Ucrod  said,  'Disturb  not 
thyself,  Jc*iu  the  saint  of  God,  for  in  our  time  there  will  be  no  axse 
sedition  :  far  we  will  write  to  the  holy  senate  of  Rome,  that  by  an 
irn|*CTial  decree  none  may  call  thee  God.'  Jesus  said,  '  I  am  not 
comforted  with  this ;  for  from  whence  yc  hope  far  light,  darkness  ww 
enmr.  Hut  my  consolation  is  in  the  corning  uf  the  Messenger  of  God 
who  will  destroy  all  false  opinions  concerning  me;  and  his  law  shall 
run  through  the  whole  world  ;  for  so  God  promised  our  father  Abraham 

'  Dr.  Monkhoim  wm  Fellow  of  Qu»n'i  Colltj*  from  IJ60  to  1780,  nd  Vicar 
cf  Monk'*   Slicrbcrnc,   near  Bwinralokc,  frcm   i;S©  till    bi»  4Mtfa   la    IJ*J.      The 

nunuKiipt  is  atf  in  Uic  puiacsaion  of  ta«  College,  and  therefore 

to  hit  ticiru 
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And  above  all  my  comfort  is,  that  his  faith  shall  have  no  end,  but  shall 
be  inviolable  and  preserved  by  Cod.'  The  High  l*ric$t  said,  '  Will  any 
more  prophets  appear  sftci  the  coining  of  the  Meu&ias  V  Jesus  answered, 
'There  will  come  no  more  true  prophets  sent  by  Cod:  but  there  will 
come  many  false  prophets,  for  which  I  grieve ;  because  they  will  be 
stirred  up  by  Satan,  by  the  just  judgement  of  God,  and  they  will  shelter 
themselves  with  my  Gospel.'  Herod  said,  '  How  is  it  the  just  judgement 
of  Cod,  thnt  such  wicked  men  should  come?'  Jesus  said,  'It  is  just 
that  he  who  believes  not  the  truth  to  his  salvation  should  believe  a  lie 
to  h;s  condemnation  ;  for  the  world  despiseth  the  good  and  believeth 
the  bsd,  as  is  seen  in  the  time  of  Mieheas  and  Jeremias  :  for  everry  one 
lovc:h  his  like.'  The  High  Friest  said,  'What  will  the  Mcaaias  be 
called,  and  how  shall  his  coming  and  manner  of  life  be  known?'  Jesus 
answered.  'The  name  of  the  Messenger  of  Cod  is  Admiiable  j  fa  Cod 
himself  gave  it  him  after  he  had  created  his  soul  and  placed  it  in 
cclcsii.il  brightness.  God  said,  ohsem:  Mohammed,  for  I  will  for  thy 
sake  create  paradise  and  the  world  with  a  great  number  of  creatures,  of 
which  I  make  thee  a  present :  so  that  whosoever  shall  bless  thee  shall  bo 
blessed,  and  whosoever  shall  curse  thee  shall  be  cursed.  And  when 
I  shall  icnd  thee  into  the  world  1  will  Mid  tlicc  for  my  messenger  of 
salvation,  and  thy  words  shall  be  true;  so  that  heaven  and  earth  shall 
fail,  but  they  shall  never  fail  In  thy  law.  Mohammed  is  his  blessed 
name.'  Then  the  multitudes  lift  up  their  voices  and  said,  'Send  us, 
O  Cod,  thy  messenger;  come  presently,  U  Mohammed,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world.1 


In  the  following  quotations  wc  have  the  full  account  of  the  crucifixion, 
and  of  the  translation  of  Jesus. 

(JitArrtx  ai6. 

Judas  came  near  to  the  people  with  whom  Jews  was;  and  when  he 
heard  the  noise  he  entered  into  the  house  where  the  disciples  slept 
And  Cod,  seeing  the  Tear  and  danger  of  his  servant,  ordered  Cabriel 
and  Michael  and  Rafael  and  A/rael  to  carry  him  out  of  the  world. 
And  they  came  in  all  haste,  and  bare  him  out  of  the  window  which 
looks  towards  the  south.  And  they  placed  him  in  the  third  hcjnrn, 
where  he  will  remain  blessing  God,  in  the  company  of  angels,  till  near 
the  end  of  the  world. 

Chaitt.r  217. 

And  Judas  the  traitor  entered  before  the  rest  into  the  place  from 
which  Jesus  had  just  been  taken  up.  And  the  disciples  were  sleeping. 
And  die  wonderful  God  acted  wonderfully,  (hanging  Judas  into  the 
ic  figure  and  speech  with  Jesus.    We,  believing  that  it  was  he,  said 
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to  him,  '  Master,  whom  seekest  thou  ? ■  And  he  said  to  ihein,  «cnOing. 
'  Yc  have  forgotten  yourselves,  since  yc  do  not  know  Judas  Iscanot' 
At  this  time  the  soldiery  entered ;  and  seeing  Judas  so  like  in  every 
respect  tn  Jesus,  Utd  hands  upon  hint,  cvn. 

Curd  «8. 

The  soldiers  afterwards  took  Judas  and  bound  him,  notwithstanding 
he  said  with  truth  to  them  that  he  was  not  Jesus.  And  the  soldiers 
mocked  him,  saying,  'Sir,  do  not  be  afraid  ;  for  wc  arc  come  to  nuke 
thee  King  of  Israel :  and  we  have  bound  thee,  because  wc  know  thou 
hast  refused  the  Kingdom.'  And  Judas  said,  l  Yc  have  lost  your  senses 
I  came  to  show  you  Jesus,  that  ye  might  take  him  ;  and  yc  have  hound 
me,  who  am  your  guide.'  The  soldiers  lost  their  patience,  hearing  this, 
and  they  began  to  go  with  him,  striking  and  buffeting  hiro,  till  they 
reached  Jerusalem,  &l,  &c 


: 


.j 


Cha  stick    *!Q. 

They  carried  him  to  Mount  Calvary,  where  they  executed 
and  crucified  him,  stripping  him  naked  for  the  greater  ignominy.    Then 
he  did  nothing  hut  cry  out,  *0  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me, 
that  1  should  die  unjustly,  when  the  real  malefactor  liath  escaped?' 

I  say  in  truth  that  he  was  so  tike  in  person,  fi^re%  a  nj gesture  to  Jesus, 
that  as  many  at  knew  him,  Mttved  firmly  that  it  was  he,  extent  Peter 
for  which  reason  many  left  his  doctrine,  believing  that  it  had  been  false ; 
as  he  had  said  that  he  should  not  die  till  the  end  of  the  world  \  Hut 
those  who  stood  firm  were  oppressed  with  grief,  seeing  him  dir  whom 
they  understood  to  be  Jesus  ;  not  recollecting  what  he  had  told  th 
And  in  company  with  his  Mother  they  were  present  at  his  death, 
weeping  continually.  And  by  means  of  Joseph  Abarimatheas,  tlicy 
obtained  from  the  President  the  body  of  Judos.  And  they  took  him 
down  from  the  cross,  burying  him  with  much  lamentation  in  the  new 
sepulchre  of  Joseph ;  laving  wrapped  him  up  in  linen  and  precious 
ointments, 

ChaPTEK    210. 

They  all  returned  each  man  to  his  house :  and  he  who  writetb,  with 
James  and  John,  went  with  the  Mother  of  Jesus  to  Nazareth,    And  the 

1  The  idea  that  Another  was  substituted  for  Jesus  on  the  croa  ia  common  So 
Mohammedans.  T«b*rl  gives  the  luimc  losue  lo  llie  person  thus  uucificJ.  Tbc 
Ycztdis  hart  a  curious  tradition  that  when  Christ  was  on  the  Crow,  the  denl,  m  the 
form  of  a  dervish,  took  him  down  whilst  his  disciples  were  absent,  and  carried  hins 
to  heaven  [Jount*,'  o/tfi*  -<wwm  OnWaV  Sorirty,  voL  iii,  p.  foj).  The  Goapcl  of 
Peter  represents  him  as  taken  up  immediately  after  saying,  *  My  power,  my  power, 
thou  hast  forsaken  me,'  but  docs  not  contain  the  idea  of  substitution,  Doth  ToUml 
and  Sale  note  this  thought  among  the  early  '  heretics.* 
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isciples  who  did  not  fear  God  with  truth,  wont  by  night  and  stole 
:ie  Ixxly  of  J  lido*  and  hid  it  ;  spoiling  a  reimrt  that  he  had  risen 
gain,  from  whence  sprung  great  confusion  among  the  people.  And 
ie  High  Priest  commanded  under  pain  of  Anathema,  that  no  one 
hould  talk  of  him  ;  and  on  this  account  raised  ft  great  persecution, 
anishing  some,  tormenting  others,  and  even  stoning  sonic  to  death ; 
cause  it  was  not  En  the  power  of  any  one  to  be  silent  on  this  subject- 
ed then  came  news  to  Natarcth,  that  Jesus  had  risen  again.  And  he 
>at  wnteth  desired  the  Mother  of  Jesus  to  leave  ofT  her  lamentation. 
md  Mary  said,  ( Let  us  go  to  Jerusalem,  to  see  if  it  is  truth.  If  I  sec 
in,  I  shall  die  content.' 


. 


Ch.U'IF-r   ;;i, 

e  Virgin  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  him  that  writeth,  and  James 
tid  John,  the  same  day  that  the  decree  of  the  high  priest  came  out. 
ind  as  she  feared  God,  though  she  knew  the  command  was  unjust,  she 
ntrcatcd  those  who  talked  with  her  not  to  speak  of  her  Son.  Who 
an  any  how  we  were  then  affected?  God,  who  knows  the  heart  of 
ian,  knows  that  between  the  grief  for  the  death  of  Judas,  whom  we 
ndeistood  to  be  Jesus,  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  risen  again,  we 
lmost  expired.  And  the  angels  who  were  the  guardians  of  Mary  went 
p  to  heaven  the  third  day,  and  told  Jesus  what  was  passing.  And  he, 
loved  with  compassion  for  his  Mother,  entreated  of  God  that  lie  might 
c  seen  by  his  disciples.  And  the  compassionate  God  ordered  his  four 
urourltc  angels  to  place  him  within  his  own  house,  and  to  guard  him 
luce  days :  that  they  and  they  only  might  sec  him,  who  believed  in  his 
icctnnc-  Jesus  descended,  surrounded  with  light,  into  the  house  of 
lis  Mother :  where  were  ilie  two  MMers,  Martha  and  Mary,  and  Lazarus, 
nd  he  that  writeth,  and  John  and  James,  and  Peter.  And  when  they 
*w  him,  they  fell  with  their  faces  on  the  earth,  as  if  dead.  And  Jesus 
ftcd  them  up,  saying,  '  Fear  not,  for  I  am  your  Master.  Lament  not 
rom  henceforth,  for  I  am  alive.'  They  were  astonished  at  seeing  Jesus, 
lecausc  they  thought  him  dead.  And  Mary  weeping  said,  'Tell  me, 
ay  Son,  why,  if  God  gave  thee  power  to  raise  up  the  dead,  diO  be 
onsent  that  thou  shouldcst  die,  with  so  much  reproach  and  shame  to 
Sy  relations  and  friends,  and  so  much  hurt  to  thy  doctrine,  leaving  us 
II  in  desolation?'  Jesus  replied,  embracing  his  Mother,  'Believe  mc, 
or  1  tell  thee  the  truth,  I  have  not  been  dead :  for  God  has  reserved 
nc  for  the  end  of  the  world.'  In  saying  this  he  desired  the  Angels  to 
nanifest  themselves,  and  to  tell  how  he  had  passed  through  everything. 
U  the  instant  they  appeared,  like  four  suns ;  and  all  present  prostrated 
hcmsclvcs  on  the  ground,  overcome  by  the  presence  of  the  Angels. 
Lnd  Jews  gave  to  all  of  them  something  to  cover  themselves  with  j  that 
VOL.  III.  C.g 
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they  might  be  able  to  bear  the  Angela  speak.     And  Jesos  said  to  bb 

Muihci.  '  These  are  the  Ministers  of  God.  Gabriel  knows  his  setxett; 
Michael  fights  with  his  enemies  ;  Asranci  will  cite  all  to  judgement: 
and  Air  o  !  «  .vet  the  souk/  And  the  holy  Angels  told  Iujw  ilxy  b#i 
by  the  command  of  God.  taken  up  Jesus,  and  transformed  Judas,  the 
he  might  suffer  the  punishment  which  he  wished  to  bring  on  Jess* 
And  he  that  writeth  said,  'Is  it  lawful  for  me  to  ask  of  thee, 
same  manner  as  when  thou  wast  in  the  world?'  And  Jesus  answered. 
'Speak,  Barnabas,  what  thou  wishetf.'  And  he  said,  'I  wbh  thai  tbcu 
wouldcst  tell  me,  how  God,  beinje  so  compassionate,  could  afflict  us  so 
much,  in  giving  us  to  understand  that  thou  wast  he  that  suffered,  for  we 
have  been  very  near  dying.  And  thou  Ircing  a  prophet,  why  did  be 
suffer  thec  1o  fall  under  disgrace  by  [apparently]  placing  thec  on  aero*. 
and  between  two  robbers?1  Jesus  answered,  '  Believe  me,  Baroahn. 
let  the  fault  be  ever  so  small,  God  chastiscth  it  with  much  punuhmeni 
And  as  my  Mother  and  faithful  disciples  loved  mc  with  a  little  earthly 
love,  God  dlHrtied  that  loir  by  this  grief:  that  he  might  not  chastise 
it  in  the  other  world.  And  though  I  was  innocent,  yet  as  they  called 
mc  God,  and  his  Son  ;  that  the  Devils  might  not  mock  me  on  the  di) 
of  judgement,  he  has  chosen  that  1  should  be  mocked  in  this  world 
And  this  mocking  shall  last  till  the  holy  mc&scngcr  of  God  shall  come. 
who  shall  undeceive  all  believers.'  And  then  he  said, '  Just  art  thou. 
O  God  I  and  to  thec  only  bclongeth  the  hooouE  and  gloiy,  with  worship, 
forever.' 

Chapter  2iz  and  last. 

\nil  ili'.n  lie  said,  'See,  Barnabas,  that  thou  by  all  means 
Gospel,  relating  everything  which  has  happened  in  the  world 
me;  and  let  it  be  done  exactly:  in  order  that  the  faithful  may  be 
undeceived,  knowing  the  truth,'  He  tliat  writcth  said,  *  Master.  I  will 
do  it  35  thou  commandest  mc,  God  willing  :  but  I  did  not  sec  all  thr. 
happened  with  Judas.'  Jesus  answered,  '  Here  stand  Peter  and  John 
who  saw  it,  and  who  will  relate  it  to  thec1  And  he  told  James  and 
John  to  call  the  seven  Apostles  who  were  absent,  and  Nicodemus,  and 
Joseph  Abarimaihcas,  and  some  of  the  seventy-twu  disuples.  When 
they  were  come,  they  did  eat  with  him  ;  and  on  the  third  day  be  com- 
manded them  all  to  go  to  the  Mount  of  Ol  ives  with  his  Mother :  because 
he  was  to  return  to  heaven.  All  the  apostles  and  disciples  wept,  except 
twenty-five  of  the  seventy-two,  who  had  fled  to  Damascus,  with  fear.  And 
exactly  at  midday,  while  they  were  all  in  prayer,  Jesus  cane  will  many 
Angels  (blessing  God)  with  so  much  brightness  that  they  all  bent  their 
faces  to  the  ground.  And  Jesus  raised  them  up,  saying,  'Fear  not  your 
Master,  who  comes  to  take  leave  of  you,  and  to  recommend  you  to 
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God  our  Lord,  by  the  mercies  received  from  his  bounty  ■  and  be  He 
with  you ! '  And  upon  this  he  disappeared  with  the  Angels ;  ill  of  us 
remaining  amazed  at  the  great  brightness  in  which  he  left  us. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Cowper  says  that  extracts  from  this  Gospel  of  Barnabas 
have  been  printed  as  important,  but  he  gives  no  reference  and  pos»iUy 
means  only  that  which  was  given  byToland  and  La  Monnoyc.  Perhaps 
he  has  in  mind  the  inclusion  of  their  extracts  in  the  'Codex  Apocryphus 
Nov!  Testament!  *  of  J.  A.   Fabricius  (part   3,  Hamburg   1743,   pp. 

365-394). 

As  to  the  present  whereabouts  of  the  real  or  supposed  Arabic  original, 
and  of  the  Spanish  version,  or  versions,  I  have  no  information,  but  hope 
that  the  present  note  may  lead  to  their  discovery.  I  have  ascertained 
that  the  Italian  MS  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna  with  other 
books  of  Prince  Eugene '.  If  a  transcript  of  this  MS  were  made  it 
would  be  cacy  to  decide  as  to  its  suitability  for  publication.  Even  if,  on 
examination,  it  proves  not  to  contain  any  vestige  of  ancient  tradition,  it 
is  at  least  a  curious  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  contact  of  Mohamme- 
danism and  Christianity,  and  especially  for  its  picture  of  Jesus  as  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  Islam. 

Wiluam  £.  A.  Axon. 


A  SUPPOSED  READING  OF  DEUT.  xxxii  39. 


Doruinus  Arnuchanus  [i.  t.  Fitzralph]  in  [tractatu]  de  questionibus 
BO,  libro  primo,  cap.  12,  dicit  quod  ubi  tcxtus  nostcr  habct, 
Kgo  occidam  et  ego  uiucre  fociam,  ego  percuciam  ct  ego  sanabo,  quod 
carta  legi*  Mayii  qu»m  Ksdras  manu  sua  scripsit,  et  que  est  Bononie, 
habct,  Ego  o«idar  ct  ego  uiuerc  faciam,  ego  pcrcutiar  et  ego  sanabo ;  et 
dicit  quod  banc  literam  corripuerunt  Hebrei  poet  passionem  Chnsti 
nostri.  ct  subdit  post  doininus  Axmachanus,  "Quod  auteni  uera  litera 
debet  esse  passiua  dixit  maximus  doctor  Hebreorum  fact  us  Chrittianus, 
et  coram  multif  probauit  Bononie."  patet  igitur  quod  textus  tile 
scripture  Biblie  quern  nos  habemus  est  defectuosus  ct  conuptus.' 
Dtttrmxnthones  WtU.  Wyd/orde  «>ntm  Widtvistxs^  Bodl.  If&  l>igby 
170,  fol.  11.  The  passive  form  in  this  verse  is  not  found  in  any  MSS 
collated  by  Kcmiicott,  nor  in  the  Samaritan  or  Syriae  versions  in 
Walton's  Polyglott,  which  were  examined  by  Dr.  Neubaucr  on  my 
showing  him  this  passage,  Feb.  21,  1882.  And  the  context  by  itself 
seems  to  prove  it  impossible. 

W.  D.  Macray. 

1  la  reply  to  my  Inquiry  I  received  a  courteous  letter  from  Dr.  Rudolf  Deer 
which  leave*  00  doubt  *n  to  the  identity  of  the  MS. 

Gg  a 
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THE  AGE  OF  THE  BODLEIAN  SYR1AC  CODEX 
DAWKINS  3. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Syriac  MSS  in  the  Bodleian  Library  this  MS 
is  described  as  '  sacculi  noni,  valde  vetustas/  Mr.  Burkitt  in  bis  note 
On  the  Gotfei  ptyuara  found  in  Syritv  ^.W  expresses  hi*  assert  lo 
opinions  I  had  quoted  in  Studia  BiWa*  ii,  that  the  MS  is  much  older 
than  the  ninth  century.  He  thinks,  indeed,  that  it  cannot  have  been 
written  later  than  a.v.  55a 

A  century  ago  this  codex  was  carefully  collated  by  Richard  Jones,  of 
WadhamV  By  a  comparison  of  the  handwriting  with  a  sncrimtvi 
of  the  hand  of  the  Vatican  Tctracuangclium  of  a.d.  54$,  he  cane  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Bodleian  MS  wax  either  of  the  same  tern 
or,  at  latest,  of  the  Hevcnth.  Philip  Pusey,  who  collated  the  greater 
part  of  the  codex,  has  not  recorded  his  opinion  of  its  age,  though  ** 
noted  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  text,  which  he  found  to  be 
disfigured  by  mistakes  of  various  kinds  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
other  MSS  he  had  collated.  As  1  was  able  to  make  use  of  the  wo 
collations,  by  Pusey  and  l»y  R.  Jones,  I  hare  not  had  occasion  to 
devote  much  attention  to  the  MS  itself,  but  from  my  first  inspection 
of  it  I  inclined  to  an  earlier  date  than  that  given  in  the  Catalogue ' 
A  recent  careful  examination  has,  I  think,  removed  all  doubt.  At  my 
request,  Mr.  Cowley  had  photographs  of  the  writing  taken,  and  these, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  G.  Margoliouth,  were  compared  with  pages 
of  a  number  of  Syriac  MSS  tn  the  British  Museum,  some  dated,  others 
of  acknowledged  antiquity.  Our  unanimous  decision  was  in  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Burkitt's  opinion,  which  lie  had  formed  indejicndenlly. 
Mr.  Cowley  was  inclined  to  go  a  little  further,  and  ascribe  the  MS  to 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  in  which  case  it  will  rival  the 
antiquity  of  the  Phillipps  Tctraeuangeliurn  \  A  facsimile  of  this  MS, 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Library,  Berlin,  is  given  in 
Sachau's  Catalogue  of  the  Syriac  MSS  in  that  Library.  It  is  there 
ascribed  to  v-vi  cent.  The  hand  is  certainly  finer  and  better  than  that 
of  Dawk.  3,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  much  difference 
between  them  in  point  of  antiquity. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  DawA.  $  was  copied, 
exhibiting,  as  it  does,  so  many  errors  and  unsupported  readings-  In 
the  present  defective  state  of  the  codex,  colophons  are  wanting.    The 


1  Journal  or  Thiolomcal  Sruoiu  ii.  April  toot,  p.  431. 
1  Tixtiu  Euangflktmrn  mxta  Edit.  Sthaitf.  cottons  c.  duo.  tod*.  MSS  So*,  ci 
R.  Jonrt,  Ocon.  1805. 

•  It  ii  cod.  36  in  Trfraeuangrtium  Sanctum  cd.  Pusey  ct  Gwilliam, 
'  Pusey  »nd  Gwilliui':  cod.  41. 
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imperfections  of  the  text  arc  not  evidence  against  the  early  date ;  Ihcy 
I  wokj  eren  be  links  of  connexion  with  a  period  anterior  to  the  time 
when  the  art  of  copying  Peshttto  MSS  had  reached  the  perfection 
displayed  in  the  dated  copies  of  the  sixth  century.  The  addition  of  the 
Canons  and  Harmonica  dues  not  imply  a  later  peiiod.  It  is  true  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Phillipps  MS,  these  accessories  to  the  text  arc 
not  found  in  copies  of  a  date  much  earlier  than  A.n.  550;  but  then 
thc&c  copies  are  very  few  in  number,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
system  should  not  have  been  in  use  before  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  '  saeculi  noni '  expresses  Dr.  Payne  Smith's 
rcai  opinion.  I  would  suggest  that  he  wrote  *6th  cent'  in  his  first 
rough  notes-  This,  in  transcription,  might  easily  become  '9th  cent./ 
and  produce,  in  the  Latin  of  the  printed  description,  an  error  which, 
after  the  manner  of  its  kind,  came  to  stay.  But  however  that  may  be, 
Oxford  men  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  the  Bodleian 
possesses  one  of  the  oldest  Syriac  Biblical  MSS  in  existence,  and  they 
will  thank  a  distinguished  memlxir  of  the  sister  University  for  an 
opinion  which  has  led  to  examination  and  correction  of  an  erroneous 

EC. 

G.  H.  Gwii.i.mm. 
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A  BOOK  OS  PRIMERS. 


B.  Marie   Virginia  or  Sarum  and  York  Primen,  with  hinted 
and  Primers  of  the  reformed  Roman  use.  By  Edgar  HOSUKt, 
M.A.,  Sto.  (Longmans,  1901.     Pp.  liv  +  577-     Pri<*  M*  o«V 

This  I*  a  monumental  work,  and  Mr.  Hoskins,  no  lew  than  hit 
readers,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  completion. 

Those  who  remember  the  chaos  which  prevailed  in  the  section 
headed  *  Enchiridion*  '  fforae*  '  Orarium.*  and  *  Prynxen*  which  oco> 
pied  about  seven  pages  in  Mr.  F.  H.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Stewart! 
otherwise  invaluable  List  of  Printed  Service  Books  according  to  the 
Ancient  Via  of  tkt  Anglican   Church,   issued   by  Josseph  Masters  in 
1 850,  can  to  some  extent  appreciate  the  Amount  of  labour  which  has 
resulted  In  the  orderly  '  concise  list   of  fforat,  &c,  of  Sarara  and  York 
Use*,  which  occupy  pages  xli-li  of  the  volume  now  before  us,     Mr. 
Dickinson's  list  enumerated  all  the  copies  (315)  known  to  him  nfty  yean 
ago,  while  these  eleven  pages  of  Mr.  Hcwkins'  book  mention  no  less 
than  287  separate  editions  of  Sarum  printed  Books  of  Hours,  raaginr, 
from  cirea  147S  to   1&25;  also  fifty-six   editions  of  Roman  Hero*. 
provided   for    use   in    England,   from    1571    to   1867  (counting   those 
mentioned  on  pp.  xxxi  sqq.),  and  eight  of  York  Use,  art*  1510-56. 

Of  course  several  of  the  Sarum  books  are  known  only  from  unique 
copies,  or  in  fragments;  but  wherever  it  is  possible  Mr.  Hoskins  gives 
a  reference  in  another  portion  of  his  book  to  three  distinct  copies  of 
each  edition;  and  these  are  not  always  exhaustive  of  all  the  known 
copies,  but  (where  it  can  be  done)  he  refers  to  one  at  the  British 
Museum,  another  at  Oxford,  and  a  third  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Library.  Besides  this,  he  gives  at  length  the  title-page  of  each  edition, 
and  187  pages  of  indices  (liturgical  forms,  hymns  and  rhythms,  names 
and  places,  and  general  matter),  besides  lists  of  printers  booksrilen 
and  place-names  connected  with  the  printing  of  the  Books  of  Hours. 
Though  there  are  fragments  of  six  or  seven  of  earlier  date,  toe 
earliest  complete  copy  of  a  full  edition  of  the  florae,  as  used  in  England, 
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Wftskjt  tie  Wordc's  quarto,  rtna  T494»  Fr*5^n>cd  at  Lambeth  and 
at  both  our  older  universities. 

The  bulk  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  a  detailed  summary  of  the 

itents  of  the  various  editions,  so  far  at  Least  as  is  required  to  show 
the  otigiiul  outline  of  the  book,  and  then,  in  nccCMta  stages,  the: 
accretions,  noting  the  first  appearance  of  any  new  feature,  supplementary 
to  the  contents  of  previous  editions.  Thus,  for  instance,  wc  see  how 
(t494)  instruction  was  provided  'to  answer  the  priest  at  mass'; 
how  devotions  nt  the  tolling  of  the  stvc-bcll  were  introduced  in  the 
primer  of  151 1 ;  a  weather  prognostication,  according  u  is  of 

the  zodiac  for  each  month,  in  t$zi  ;  the  devotion  before  the  'image 
of  Pity,'  or  representation  of  Christ  showing  His  wounds  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  '  iiistranrrnts  of  the  Passion,*  in  1 4^4 — for  which  dirvution 
BKstna  IV  (1471-84)  is  said  to  have  doubled  the  already  fabulous 
indulgence  of  3**755  year?  of  pardon.  This  picture,  like  that  of  *  the 
glorious  Visage  or  vcrnaclc  of  our  Lord.*  found  in  the  printed  book  of 
1510,  and  privileged  by  Hope  John  XXII  (1410-15),  may  be  traced  in 
illuminated  MSS  anterior  to  the  invention  of  printing,  such  as  the  Home 
of  English  work  circa  1440.  Gcrson's  exhortations  to  the  dying  appear 
in  the  16'  Horat^  c  153S,  with  questions  to  be  put  to  the  penitent  in 
mortal  sickness.  It  might  have  been  well  here  to  refer  to  Caxton's  Art 
tr&rtindi  (c  1491  in  the  Uodleian),  which  is  a  forerunner  to  this  section 
(if  the  /for.i/,  just  as  the  xv  Oes  of  1490-91,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hnskins 
on  p.  1 16,  arc  the  source  of  part  of  the  larger  book  of  1494- 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  uninteresting  to  examine  the  material  brought 
together  by  Mr.  Hoskins  in  its  bearing  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
emphasis  'on  the  practice  of  local  reservation,  as  securing  a  fixed 
point  of  Divine  Presence  in  the  sanctuary.* 

It  is  true  that  in  Lydgatc's  Merita  AfissM*  c.  145°.  the  layman  is 
bidden,  on  entering  church  for  mass,  after  taking  holy  water,  to 

1  look  to  the  High  Altarc 
And  pray  to  Him  that  hangcth  there'  (11.  41-2). 

Dot,  so  far  as  wc  have  observed,  the  other  fiftccnth-ccntury  treatises 
in  prose  or  verse,  while  giving  other  directions  to  young  people  or  lay 
folk  as  10  their  behaviour,  pass  this  ova  entirely,  though  they  refer 
to  elementary  duties  of  exterior  religion.  And  the  like  reticence  is 
observable  in  the  S.uum  and  York  f/orae,  and  even  in  the  earliest 
Roman  books  provided  for  use  111  this  country 

In  a  primer,  printed  in  1530-31,  there  are  instructions  'to  live  and 
die  wcIV  where  the  good  man  is  bidden  to  'abide  in  the  churche  the 
apftce  of  a  low  mass.'  There  is  in  these  books  abundance  of  directions 
as  to  devotion  to  the  Image  of  Pity,  the  Image  of  Christ**  Body  {atife 
imcgmm  Corporis  Chn'sti,  i49$)»  before  the  image  of  the  Crucifix,  'on 
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pasting  the  Crucifix'  (York,  1516),  and  to  the  venxack  or  Holy  Fact- 
Also  tn  a  prima  of  1506  there  is  a  prayer  before  the  image  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  with  an  indulgence  granted  by  Pope  SfatOI  IV.    In 
that  of  1510  there  is  a  devout  prayer  to  be  said  before  the  loot: 
of  St.  Anne,  Mary,  and  Jesus,  to  which  an  indulgence  was  attached 
(perhaps  about  1383-6)  by  Riiyuiund,  the  cardinal  legato  (presumiUr 
Raym.  Pilgrim,  canon  of  Lincoln  and  St.  Paul's).    Other  prayers  in 
the  Herat  are  addressed  4  to  the  saint?  in  the  church  '  (1530).     In  the 
book  of  1528,  on  entering  the  church,  the  first  ejaculation  provided  il 
to  the  church  iuclf,  *Avtt  tamcta  deltas' \  the  next  is  '  Ate,  Jttx  neskr, 
ave>  ftti  David' ;   the  third  is  '  Avar,  am/us  santti  tt  tUtti  Dtt\  ./*<*»« 
rtliotiat*  Bed    The  latin  and  English  primer  of  1536  has  the  com 
prehensive  phrase  which  had  provoked  Clement  Maydeston's  ridicule, 
*  quorum  rxiiquit  ctmtinentor  in  umtiersatt  tttksia!    (Cndc  AfitAt\  i  157) 
The  second  of  the  ejaculations  just  mentioned  may  have  been  connected 
in  thought  and  practice  with  the  Sacrament  reserved  in  the  pyx;  but 
there  is  no  direction  to  the  reader  so  to  connect  it,  in  the  tnanuer  of 
any   rubric   such  as  in   other  instances  accompanies   special    prayetv 
And  if  it  be  intended  to  direct  devotion  to  the  reserved  Sacranu 
is   the   only   such   prayer   that   wc   have   noticed.     A   prayer  with  s 
somewhat  similar  opening  (which  Mr.   Hoskinx'  index  ought  to  have 
distinguished  from  it)1  is  in  Cardinal  Pole's  prymcr  of  1555,  without, 
apparently,  any  such  special  intention. 

In  1528  we  find  ' Herat  dt  Sacramento*:  In  1536  (ByoWs)  there  i-. 
'  A  Prayer  to  the  Sacrament,'  which  comes  first  in  this  edition.  But 
then  in  153$  (no.  135)  it  ib  assigned  for  a  devotion  between  the 
and  communion.  The  editions,  generally  speaking,  provide  pra 
use  in  mass  //we,  4at  the  levation,'  such  as  '  Anima  Christi'  (i49+» 
1538):  lAvt  vtrum'  (1506,  Arc.,  including  Marshall's  prymer,  1536): 
1  In prtstntia  scurosanctl  corporis  et  sanguinis  tui'  (1506).  Even  in  tbe 
'Hours,'  set  forth  in  1539  by  Bishop  Hilscy,  of  Rochester,  at  the  com- 
mandment of  T.  Cromwell,  lord  privy  seal,  among  'meditations  to  be 
said  at  the  sacring/  the  English  rendering  of  %  Ave  vtrum "  appears  as 
'  a  prayer  to  be  said  at  the  elevation  time.' 

Perhaps  die  earliest  approach  to  later  usages  is  the  provision  of  'Art 
saluiy  in  Q.  Mary's  time  (1556).  The  'Lilany  of  the  Most  Ancient 
Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist '  occurs  first  in  1627,  We  have  before  us  a 
little  Roman  hook  of  Hours  for  use  in  England,  printed  in  1633.  It 
contajns  directions  for  a  layman  in  'the  Manner  how  to  Serve  and 
Answer  the  Priest  at  Masse.*  But  there  is  in  this  book  no  appearance 
of  the  office  of  ■  Benediction.'    '  Tunfum  trgv p  occurs  only  as  one  verse 

1  There  is  yel  a  third  Avt  litx,  which  is  an  antiphon  at  the  third  aUlion  in 
Palm  Sunday  procession. 
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incidentally  among  others  in  the  hymn  for  the  annual  Corpus  Qui 
festival.  In  1669  the  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  for 
Thursdays  appears,  for  the  first  lime,  among  the  primers  of  the  reformed 
Roman  Use  issued  for  this  country.  It  is  not  until  1687  that  *thc 
Hymn  and  Prayers  that  are  sung  at  the  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament'  are  noticed  in  such  books.  As  to  Benediction,  the  remade 
Of  Grancolas  that  it  is  not  so  old  an  institution  as  one  might  suppose, 
should  have  some  weight.  See  Abbe*  Pascal's  Origines  e(  Rat'son  tit  la 
Liturgic  Catholiqitex  published  for  Mignc,  Pari?,  1S44,  p.  556.  There 
if  a  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  dated  at  March,  1676, 
respecting  the  manner  of  blessing  the  people  with  the  reserved  Sacra- 
ment. Ten  years  earlier  Nic.  Pavilion  issued  in  a  Ritual  for  the  diocese 
Of  Alet  a  section  Dt  fa  MuM&flbft  tt»  S  Sarramenf,  tpti  n  fait  au  soir. 
Oft  au  sa/ut  (ii  150-$).  See  also  the  commentary  of  Gavantus  and 
Merati  on  the  rubrics  of  the  Roman  Missal,  iv,  tit.  xii  02  J  7,  In 
the  Sacrtirum  Ceremom'aram  fnstitutio  of  Marccllus,  Venice,  1382.  there 
is  but  one  representation  of  a  monstrance,  viz.  for  Corpus  Chriati, 
to.  tSo:  in  two  other  places  (rT.  157,  160)  the  Sacrament  seems  to  be  in 
a  chalice  completely  hidden  in  a  \eiled  tapsula  upon  z/rrcfrum.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  our  mediaeval  office  books  in  England 
contain  nothing  at  all  corresponding  to  Benediction  i  but  the  monstrance 
(01  'oostcr')  'was  used  when  the  Sacrament  was  carried  solemnly  in 
procession,  which  was  done  on  Palm  Sunday,  Easter  Day,  and  Corpus 
Christi  Day,  and  occasionally  at  other  times.  It  was  made  in  various 
form*.  Great  St.  Mary's  Church,  Cambridge,  had  "  a  sonnc  of  silver  and 
gilt  for  the  Sacrament." '  (J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  Omamtnn  of  tht  Rubric, 
1897,  p.  37,  Alcuin  Soc.)  The  stem  of  the  chalice  at  St.  Martin's, 
Ludgate,  has  a  curious  history,  as  Mr.  St.  John  Hope  has  shown.  It 
left  the  silversmith's  hands  in  1507-8,  and  in  1535  was  bequeathed 
by  a  parishioner  as  4a  pUc  or  monstrc,'  and  in  1559-60  was  converted 
into  a  large  communion  cup.  Another  form  of  monstrance  was  an 
'image  of  our  Saviour,  silver  and  gilt,  with  a  cross  in  hand,  and  open 
or  void  in  the  breast  for  the  Sacrament  for  Easter/  such  as  appears  in 
Lincoln  Minster  Inventories  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
and  in  1536.  There  was  in  the  same  cathedral  also  a  great  silver  pyx, 
and  another,  for  carrying  the  Host  at  the  Rogation  processions,  of 
crystal. 

The  Order  for  Procession  on  Corpus  Christi  Dty  appears  in  the 
Reman  books,  eg.  Ordo  Baptizandi  et  afw  Sacromenta  Adminhtmndi 
Romance  Bakffai  A'/'.v,  s  .  Wnicc,  1603,  pp.  «4"35.  and  RitmaU 
RcmamttN  PauJi  V.  Pont.  Max.  iutsu  outturn  %  3*0,  Cologne,  1 6ao, 
pp.  S75-S.  But  the  civil  authority  at  that  period  would  not  liave 
tolerated  it  in  England.    And  I  believe  that  the  books  printed  at  Douai 
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in  1604  and  1610  for  the  use  of  '  Popish  Recusants'  in  fJart  cosmtrytfi 
doc  contain  tbc  services  in  question.  The  earner  IVocessiooab  d 
Sarvm  (150a  &c-)  and  Vork  (1330)  had  had  Corpus  Ornsa  facts' 
procession*  independent  of  one  another,  ami  of  the  Roman  order,  a** 
the  arrangement  of  their  parts.  &c 

But  to  return  to  the  primers.  In  the  (Antwerp)  Harot%  is*  1505, 
aie  devotions  ■  In  sprinkling  vf  kaiv  anzaYr/  and  ■  Unto  tke  k*fy  Savrnm* 
of  tk€  Etckarht.  All  hail,  true  Body/ and  then  'A  Pr*y*r  tvfan  Ms* 
So  that  the  second  of  these  may  not  improbably  hare  been  promlri 
for  general  use  (fits a  uMrathnfm  mitsat);  bet  such  a  practice  » 
not  specially  inculcated  in  the  rubrics. 

Hymns  from  the  Roman  Breviary  appear  in  the  Roman  boob  of 
*57«.  "573.  and  *&S3  <«©*•  Roueni-  The  hymns,  about  thirty  ase  ta 
number,  are  not  named  individually  in  Mr  Hoskins*  book,  nor  don  ae 
give  an>  details  of  the  '  new  and  approved  version  of  tbc  church  hyrass 
throughout  the  year,'  which  appears  in  tarious  editions  of  the  Romas 
karat  from  about  1701.  (See  pp.  anir,  101-3,  576.)  Some  remarks 
by  Prebendary  H.  Leigh  Bennett  on  the  hymns  of  the  Roman  Prime* 
will  be  found  in  Julian's  Du'tronary  a/  Hjmnatagj  (pp.  910*-^ 
where  also  axe  the  observations  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Earle  (i>i/.  973-6  i. 

Besides  the  more  regular  Primers  of  Sorum,  York,  and  Reformed 
Roman  Uses,  Mr.  Hoskins  enumerates  and  describes  those  kindred 
books  of  devotion  which  ate  connected  with  the  name*  of  W.  Marshall, 
Bishop  Hiltey,  J.  Austin,  Theophilus  Dornngton,  G.  WbeJer  (the 
'  Protestant  Monastery'),  N.  Spmckes,  and  T.  Deacon,  the  Nonjuror. 

Chr.  Woro&wo,.; 


THE  MONTE  CASSINO  TEXT  OF  ST.  BENEDICT'S 

RULE 

fttgulae  S.  frenttiiifi  Tradith  Cadttum  MSS  Casintmaum  a  prat- 
stontissima  Tate  usque  repe/i/a  Codiu  Sangaiittui  <ji4.  Cura  et 
studio  Monachorum  in  Archicoenobjo  Casinenei  degentium.  (Moate 
Ca&stno,  J9001.) 

From  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  to  the  close  of  the  ninth,  a 
copy  of  the  Rule  believed  to  be  St.  Benedict's  autograph  was  preserved 

1  Previous  contributions  to  the  textual  tillteltSB  of  St.  Benedict's  Rule  wfJI  oftca 
be  referred  to  in  what  follows.    The  thief  arc  :— 

(I)  fitguln  5.  P.  B**td*n  turfA  anftqutssimM  ro//*#<  rttofmt*  (Rabibon,  Puwei, 
i***oj.     The  tint  attempt  to  deal  senoimly  with  the  M  bectanjoaj  was 

made  by  Abbot  Hancberg  of  St.  Bouiuu,  Muoich,  afterward*  Bishop  of  Speyer ;  but 
he  ivo*  unable  lo  carry  cut  tbc  design,  and  handed  over  the  materials  to  Ooai 
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Monte  Caaaino.  In  the  year  787  Charles  the  Great  visited  the  abbey 
and  asked  for  a  transcript  of  this  MS.  In  the  letter  to  Charles  accom- 
panying the  transcript,  Abbot  Theodetaar  says:  'iuxta  praecepiiunem 
oestrani  en  uobis  regulam  beati  patris  dc  ipso  codicc  quern  tile  mis 
Ranrris  rnanibus  cxarauit  tmnscriptam  direximas1'  This  transcript 
became  the  normal-exemplar  of  the  Rule  for  the  circle  of  monasteries 
influenced  by  the  movement  associated  with  the  names  of  Charles, 
Lewis  the  Pious,  and  Benedict  of  Aniane ;  and  a  definite  group  of 
Carolingian  MSS  can  be  ttaccd  back,  dirccti)  or  indirectly,  to  it. 
Thus  a  Reichenau  MS  (now  St  Gall  914)  written  in  the  early  years 
of  the  ninth  century  In  St  Benedict  of  Anianr's  monastery  of  Indc, 
nc*r  Aachen,  is  stated  by  the  scribe  to  have  been  'dc  illo  transact ipt.i 
exemplar*  quod  ex  ipso  exeraplatum  est  codice  quern  beatus  pater 
aacris  manibua  suis  cxararc  curauitV  Another  MS  (now  Vienna  tfjs) 
contains  a  similar  statement.  Thus  St.  Gall  9x4  is  separated  from  the 
Monte  Cassino  MS  hy  only  a  single  link— the  copy  made  in  787  for 
Charles  the  Great  The  scribe  claims  to  have  made  his  copy  with 
extreme  accuracy,  so  as  to  be  '  sensibus  et  sillabis  necnon  etiam  litterfs 
a  supradicto  patre  [Benedicto],  ni  fallimur,  ordinatis  rninimecaicntcm'; 
and  he  has  entered  in  the  margin  a  number  of  words  and  spellings 
from  other  copies  'a  modernis  correctis  magistrisV  Thux  the  text 
*  ODtaJna  throughout  a  great  number  of  readings  and  spellings  which  the 
marginal  entries  show  the  scribe  to  have  recognised  as  grammatically 
incorrect  We  may  therefore  have  a  well-grounded  confidence  that 
(in  general)  St.  Gall  914  reproduces  with  minute  fidelity  the  copy  sent 

Edmund  Schmidt  cf  Melten,  who  produced  11  text  with  an  apparatus  recording  the 
readme*  of  fifteen  MSS  of  a  date  earlier  than  c.  1000.  This  waa  the  first  BltflgaJ 
edition  of  the  Ruin  ;  but  it  en  be  used  only  for  rough  work,  the  variant*  in  leaser 
•Batten  of  spelling,  Ac,  not  being  commonly  recorded. 

(1)  BmMkdt  RtpUa  Mowtrhowvm,  Keceniuit  Ed  Wnlftlin  (I.eip7ig,  Teubner, 
t89S>  Walfflin  edited  the  Rule  from  three  of  the  oldest  MSS.  Hi*  inUreats  w<e» 
(■iiinanly  philological,  and  he  regarded  the  Rule  as  a  valuable  specimen  of  the 
Lingua  Vulgaris,  or  Low  Lattn,  that  was  (he  vernacular  in  Italy  in  the  fifth  ccutury. 
Consequently  irregularities  of  grammar  and  spelling  are  preserved  in  the  text. 

Ki)  T**tg*vJinitti  tttr  K'gula  $  timtdtcti.  Von  Ludwig  Iranbe.  (From  the  rYo- 
0— dings  of  thn  Royal  Bavarian  Academy,  Munich,  Fran/,  iKoS)  Ihit  is  not  an 
edition  of  the  Rule,  but  an  attempt  to  lay  down  the  line*  along  which  the  primitive 
teat  may  be  itxovcicd.  It  wculd  be  iiupuisibtc  iu  «  brief  space  to  give  any  idea  of 
lite  contents:  the  present  reviewer  did  this  in  some  measure  in  an  silicic  in  the 
Domutui*  Rrvwol  Dee  .  iRog.  Here  it  is  enough  to  say  that  rut  inn---  ofcurioua 
knowledge  hawe  been  brought  to  bear  on  St.  Benedict's  Rule  with  the  ripest  and 
sssoel  refined  acholarxhip.  And  even  ono  who  doea  not  agree  with  all  Dr.  Traun*'* 
positions  must  feel  that  Ik  lias  carried  the  inquiry  tar  on  toward*  it*  fiaal  acCtle- 
■eni,  and  has  laid  a  deep  obligation  upon  all  workers  on  the  text  of  the  Rule. 

•  Traobe,  jr.     (For  all  such  document*  I  *hall  merely  refer  to  Traubc.. 

■  Traubc,  jj.  '  Ibid.  55. 
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to  Charles  from  Monte  Cassino.  The  marginal  readings  of  the  MS  are 
for  the  most  pan  derived  from  a  type  or*  text  contained  in  some  of  tbt 
oldest  of  tbe  extant  MSS.  The  scribe  declares  tbem  to  be  the  handi- 
work of  '  modem  masters ' ;  but  Traubc  showj  that  they  belong  to  s 
Id  anil  widespread  tradition  of  the  teal.  It  was  tbe  text  knura 
to  Donatus  of  Bcsancon  (c  650),  to  Vcn.  Bcdc,  to  Chrodeyaug  of 
Metx  (750),  to  Paul  Warnefrid  in  North  Italy  before  he  retired  to 
Monte  Cassino  \  to  Theodalf  of  Orleans  (before  Soo) ;  the  Oxford  VIS, 
written  in  England  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  contains  it,  as 
doe*  the  Verona  MS,  probably  written  in  Burgundy  about  too.  la 
short,  Traubc's  summing  up  is  that  this  was  tbe  teat  in  general  cireakn'on 
m  Italy,  France,  England,  Germany,  up  to  the  time  of  the  CaioMagfrn 
revival. 

The  chief  MSS  of  this  text  arc  :— 

O=0xford  Hatton  42  (see  abo 

V=  Verona  $t  <sec  above). 

(S=St.  Gall  916.  written  at  St.  Gall  towards  the  end  of  the  ci£e* 
century  This  MS  is  enclosed  in  brackets,  because  a  number  d 
readings  of  the  Carolingian  type  have  been  introduced) 

The  chief  descendants  of  Charles'  MS  are : — 

A=St.  Gall  914  (sec  above). 

B= Vienna  2*32,  dating  from  the  first  years  of  the  ranth  century. 

(T=Tegcrnsee,  now  Munich  19408,  of  same  date.  But  in  T  there 
is  a  mixture  of  the  Other  type  of  text) 

It  will  be  convenient  to  state  here  that  in  what  follows 

C  will  be  used  to  designate  the  lost  Monte  Casaino  MS.  bth 
be  St.  Benedict's  autograph,  and 

K.  the  lost  copy  of  C  made  for  Charles  in  787, 

The  great  body  of  MSS  hitherto  examined,  even  those  dating  60a 
the  late  ninth  or  the  tenth  century,  present  mixed  texts,  combining  » 
all  sons  of  proportions  the  two  earliest  traditions.  It  is  evident  thai 
on  the  recovery  of  the  two  primaeval  types  of  the  text,  and  the  correct 
interpretation  of  their  character,  origin,  and  relationship,  will  depend 
the  recovery  of  the  primitive  text  of  St.  Benedict's  Rule 

From  A,  B  (with  T.  and  certain  other  of  the  'mixed '  MSS)  it  would 
be  possible  to  reconstruct  K  with  considerable  surety.  And  the  Urge 
lingua  vulgaris  element,  which  we  know  through  A  to  have  brrn  present 
in  K,  shows  that  K  was  a  careful  copy  of  C ;  for  the  mistakes  arc  of 
a  kind  that  would  not  have  been  introduced  by  any  Casaino  sent* 
who,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  might  have  been  chosen  to 
execute  an  order  for  Charles  the  Great.    Therefore  in  recovering  K 

1  So  Traube,  41  ;  though  a  Salerno  scribe  writing  c-  9S0  say*  tbc  Coma,  wu 
written  at  Monte  Casaino. 
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may,  with  rnurh  confidence,  feci  that  we  hare  come  very  ne.ir  to  C. 
But  as  C  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Monte  Cassino  community  for 
9  "cntury  and  a  half— from  c.  745  till  So6,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire  at  Tcano,  whither  the  monks  lud  fled  from  the  Sataccus  in  883 — 
it  is  pntcticolly  certain  that  K  was  not  the  only  copy  made  from  C 
Nay,  rather,  as  C  was  believed  to  be  St.  Benedict's  autograph,  many 
copies  must  have  been  made,  and  its  text  must  have  been  the  one 
learned  by  novices  and  used  daily  in  choir,  chapter,  and  refectory.  So 
that  even  after  Eta  destruction,  its  text  must  have  lived  on  both  in 
copies  and  in  the  memory  and  traditions  of  the  house  :  it  is  accordingly 
to  be  expected  a  prion  that  for  the  recovery  of  C  wc  should  have  not 
only  the  Caralingian  tradition  derived  through  K,  but  also  a  Cas*iue^C 
tradition  going  back  to  C  by  independent  lines  of  descent.  It  is  thir. 
last  evidently  important  branch  of  the  investigation  that  is  dealt  with 
in  the  handsome  volume  Isnnd  by  the  Monte  Cassino  Press  for 
presentation  to  the  Congress  of  Black  Monk  Abbots  at  Home  in 
November,  1900. 

Dorn  Amelli,  the  claustral  Prior  and  Archivist  of  Monte  Cassino,  had 

r  collecting  the  materials  for  some  years;  and  when  Dom  Morin 
In  residence  at  Monte  Cassino  in  1900,  the  immediate  task  of 
preparing  the  edition  was  entrusted  to  him.  We  cannot  therefore  be 
wrong  in  looking  on  it  as  a  joint  work  of  Morin  and  Amelli, 

From  what  is  to  be  said  just  now,  it  will  appear  that  the  CiNsinesc 
MSS  would  have  been  unintcllijriblc  and  mir-lcadin^  unless  confronted 
with  a  specimen  of  the  Caroltngian  tradition  ;  the  text  of  this  volume 
therefore  consists  of  a  diplomatic  edition  of  A,  page  for  page,  line  for 
hoe,  punctuation,  errors,  corrections,  marginal  entries,  all  scrupulously 
reproduced ;  the  only  change  is  that  the  contractions  have  been  ex- 
panded in  italics.  Thus  wc  have  an  accurate  reproduction  of  what  is 
certainly  the  most  important  single  MS  of  the  Rule.  In  the  apparatus 
it-con!cd  the  readings  of  twelve  Monte  Cassino  MSS,  nine  of  which 
represent  the  Cassincsc  tradition ;  and  though  the  other  three  do  not, 
they  still  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  their  presenre.  I  shall  follow 
Morin  in  speaking  of  the  Cassinese  MSS  by  the  numbers  ihcy  bear  in 
the  Catalogue  ol  the  Library. 

By  far  the  most  important  is  175.  It  is  a  copy  of  Paul  Warnefriil's 
Commentary  on  St  Benedict1*  Rule;  the  MS  was  written  about  9*5, 
while  the  Community  was  established  in  Capua  for  fear  of  the  Saracens, 
and  the  sections  of  the  Rule  were  intercalated  in  the  Commentary. 
Although  its  text  had  been  printed  twenty  years  ago  \  and  could  be  seen 
to  be  akin  to  that  of  the  Oarolingian  group,  still  the  edition  could  not 
be  relied  on  for  textual  purposes,  as  the  different  hands  and  the  cor- 

1  thtuoth.fa  CatfUHxuc,  torn,  iv;  alto  separately  at  Monte  Cuaino,  rSSo. 
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rrctions  were  not  distinguished.     Next  in  importance  come  tiro  US5 
of  the  Rule  itself,  written  in  the  eleventh  century  (170  and  44- 
date  from  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  contain  the  typr 
of  text  that  became  the  authorised  text  at  Monte  Cassino,  edited  in 
1059  by  I>om  dt  Fcrrvtu,  and  in  use  there  to  thi*  day  \ 

The  main  question  that  arises  for  discussion  in  regard  to  the  C— ■— » 
MSS  ia  whether  they  arc  derived  from  K,  or  go  back  independentrr 
to  C ;  on  thta  question  depend*  their  value  tor  an  editor  of  the  fc 
Traube,  in  regard  to  175  <the  only  one  he  mc  laintaine! 

descent  from  K.  He  does  not  base  his  view  on  textual  considerations, 
but  on  the  other  content*  of  175.  The  Ru'e  and  Commentary  are 
followed  by  a  collection  of  documents  ('Capitula  Ludovici/  &c)  which 
are  known  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  Carolingian  monastic  Corpus, 
at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  Rule.  This  Carpal  is  found  la 
Bcncvcnto  MS,  and  Tcnubc  supposes  that  Cass.  175  is  a  fusion  of 
the  Corpus  with  Paul  Wamcfrid's  Commentary,  and  that  the  Rale 
intercalated  in  the  latter  (the  other  copies  of  which  have  no  such 
accompanying  teat  of  the  Rule)  is  the  Guolingian  text  belonging  to 
the  Corpus  of  documents,  and  not  a  Cassinese  text'.  There  o 
also  a  tenth-century  Uobbio  MS  (now  Turin  G.  V.  4.  c£  Seebsss, 
N-  Artkxe  xix  217),  which  contained  the  Commentary  and  all  the 
other  pieces,  exactly  as  in  Cass.  175,  but  not  the  Role.  Seebass  and 
Traube  agree  that  the  two  MSS  arc  derived,  dirccUy  or  mediately,  from 
one  and  the  same  exemplar.  Traube  appear*  to  postulate  thru 
Lin-,  ttresnpltl  the  Rute  stood  between  the  Commentary  and  the  otlicr 
documents,  and  that  the  Bobbio  scribe  omitted  it  altogether,  whilo 
the  Cassinese  scribe  broke  it  up  Into  sections  and  intercalated  it  in  the 
Commentary— surely  an  unlikely  and  unnecessary  theory.  Far  more 
probable  is  it  that  the  Rule  was  not  in  the  common  ancestor  nor  in 
the?  copy  whence  175  was  made,  and  that  the  Ca**inese  scribe  who, 
only  thirty  years  after  the  destruction  of  C,  intercalated  the  Rule  into 
the  Commentary,  used  one  of  their  own  copies.  The  present  reviewer 
had  challenged  Trau  lie's  position*  and  now  Morin  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  t75  is  independent  of  K*.     The  text  of  the  Rule  in 


c  in  tk 


1  The  text  of  the  edition  cf  1659  was  reprinted  at  Roma  in  1^95  (D<»d<Q. 
is  to  be  noted  thai  the  Tt.rtns  Jxertftus  in  general  use  claims  t*  be  * ii 
Caaaincnw  ' ;  thi»  must  mcAii  the  official  text  of  the  Italian  or  Caaaincac  con* 
grcfitioii.  and  not  the  special  Motile  Cassino  text,  from  which  it  riifTen  octaMy 
The  Twins  Ktt*f**i  In  '  mixed,'  modernised,  commonplace,  and  {critically  ae*A> 
inf )  thoroughly  bad.  The  best  manual  edition  of  (he  Rule  if  Schmidt'*  analler 
(htatubon,  189a),  which  given  without  apparatus  the  K  toxi ;  but  ihc  Low  L*tia 
element  has  been  largely  cuiiventioualbed. 

1  Ttaubc,   107-9. 

1  Dvwnsvit  fiomw.  Dec.  1*99,  p.  3jj.  •  Prrftae*.  t.  xit 
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Benerent©  MS  (no*  Baib.  XI  64)  would  probably  decide  the  question. 
Meanwhile  after  going  through  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  vciy  carefully. 
1  believe  Morin  to  be  right,  though  I  do  not  see  that  the  conch: 
ran  he  strictly  proved.  For  whilst  175  on  the  wholr  adheres  to  the 
type  of  teat  represented  by  A,  still  the  scribe  manifests  a  constant 
tendency  to  correct  the  grammar  and  spelling,  and  at  times  he  gives 
readings  characteristic  of  later  types  of  mixed  teats.  I  give  one  very 
clear  instance  of  this.  Aj  a  preliminary,  the  general  canon  may  be 
laid  down — that  readings  of  K  definitely  attested  by  even  one  of  the 
primary  MSS  of  the  other  great  group  (by  0  or  V)  must  be  accepted 
as  authentic  and  primitive.  Now  towards  the  beginning  of  c.  ii  (A 
f.  gu,  1.  ai),ABT  read:  'Tantundem  iterum  erit  ut  si  inquieto  ucl 
inobocdicnti  grcgi/  ice. ;  this  is  the  reading  also  of  five  other  MSS 
twed  by  Schmidt,  and  it  is  the  reading  of  OVS,  but  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  tantum  for  tantuntkm*  I  admit  that  the  meaning  of  iI:l 
passage  as  thus  read  is  by  no  means  clear;  but  that  it  is  what 
St  Benedict  wrote  is  critically  certain.  The  scribe  of  A  records  in 
the  margin,  as  one  of  the  '  modern '  reading,  that  ukr  was  inserted 
after  mt\  the  word  is  found  in  four  of  Schmidt's  MSS  (another  has 
ntt\  and  in  the  Trxtut  Rfctptus  ;  it  gi%cs  a  perfectly  clear  and  good 
meaning.  But  it  is  certainly  a  gloss,  since  it  is  not  found  in  any  one 
of  the  six  chief  MSS  of  the  two  primary  groups.  4  Liber '  is,  however, 
in  Cast.  175  and  in  the  uther  representatives  uf  the  CasMnese  text. 
Here  we  have  an  evident  case  of  a  reading  from  a  late  type  of  text 
finding  its  way  into  175;  and  numerous  instances  of  the  same  phe- 
nomenon might  be  cited.  Now  a  large  proportion  of  the  altera;; 
and  corrections  of  the  later  mixed  texts  are  derived  from  the  text 
represented  by  OVS;  and  in  cases  where  any  OVS  readings  appear 
in  175,  there  must  always  be  a  grave  suspicion  that  they  are  due  to 
interpolation  and  are  not  derived  from  C.  Thus  the  combination 
OVS  175,  against  ABT,  must  not  be  taken  as  proof  of  an  crrtir 
in  K.  A  still  larger  number  of  OVS  readings  and  corrections  of 
all  kind*  are  found  in  Cass.  179  and  442,  and  more  again  in  the  later 
group;  so  that  each  stage  of  the  Cassincsc  tradition  exhibits  progressive 
infiltrations  of  the  O  V  S  teat  into  the  genuine  Cassincse  text  of  C 

A  second  question  arises:  Are  the  other  Cassinese  MSS  derived 
from  t75»or  from  independent  derivatives  of  C?  The  second  hypo 
thesis  is  intrinsically  the  more  likely ;  but  (if  1  understand  him  aright; 
Morin  embraces  the  first'.     Arguments  may  be  adduced  in  support 

1  Pr*f*w,  tiiI.  If  the  aarlooi  MS  Cats-  449  (xiii-xiv  cent  could  be  ahown 
to  be  of  CuAincK  origin,  it  would  decide  the  question,  and  would  ita^lf  bffonif, 
in  spite  of  Ita  many  corruptions,  an  Invaluable  help  for  retoiut  rut  Ling  C.  In  a 
asnall  number  of  caaca  H  ts  the  only  koowu  authority  that  ogrcca  with  A ;  but 
it  suae  bo  borne  In  mind  that  Morin*  apparatus  deals  cnly  with  the  Cassinese  MSS, 
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of  each  hypothesis.    The  following  List  of  case*  in  which  175 
agreed  with  A,  but  was  corrected,  while  179  and  the  other 
MSS  prrvnt  the  reading  of  175  as  corrected,  may  point  to  the  **> 
position  that  they  arc  derived  from  175. 

f  1  3.  miki  strmo  A  175  :  corr  to  meus  s.  175  :  ntNS  s.  i  79  &c. 

f  19  b.  MAUtofMI  A  175 :  rum  ras  1  75  :  sabba/e  1 79  flrC 

f.  30  A  matutinos  A  :   maiutittis  1 75,  J  ras  :  matutimi  1  79  &c- 

f.  37  A  ntlleltos  tuos  A  1 75  :  suas  ns  1 75  :  om  1 79  to. 

/.  634.  r£  A  17$:  *  ras  175:  a  179  &c 

f.  7$d.  (L  60)  r/A  175:  tins  175:  om  179  to. 

f.  78  b.  (I.  61)  .11*  A  175  :  stif  ras  135  :  om  179  Jtc. 

f.  8 1  b.  dtbebit  A  175:  bi  ras  175:  <&&/  1 79  &c 

Moreover,  a  number  of  marginal  entries  in  175  are  found  n  the  t 
of  179  &c  It  is  to  he  noted,  however,  that  all  such  cases,  as  well 
those  just  cited,  arc  of  the  nature  of  obvious  correction  or  of  awimitatun 
to  other  type*  of  text,  so  thai  they  might  very  wefl  have  been 
independently  in  175  and  179  to  The  omission  of  «V,  howcw, 
f.  7S*  is,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  available  evidence,  pecubar 
the  Cassinese  MSS.  A  curious  form  ienua  for  gtnva,  found  in  1 
not  in  A  nor  in  179,  reappears  tn  442  ;  this  seems  to  suggest  thai  u: 
d  it  from  175,  unless  indeed  it  be  a  sign  that  ienua  stood  in  C 
but  was  not  reproduced  by  the  scribe  of  K :  Wordsworth  and  Whites 
Cod.  C  of  the  Vulgate  Gospels,  a  ninth-century  Spanish  MS  (now  Vat. 
£484),  frequently  substitutes  g  fuT  /,  hut  I  have  not  observed  any 
instances  of  the  opposite. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of  cases  in  which  l 
corrected  C,  while  179  or  44*  revert  to  the  Low  Latin  readings-  * 
found  in  A. 

f  6  rr.  ad  meusa  A  :  ad  mensam  175:  ad  mensa  179. 

f.  2<f  b.  canticttm  qui  A  ;  qui  corr  to  <j*cd  iB  m.  r  75 ;  fid  1 79,  442  &<* 

f.  30 A  a  ftntetcsten  A;  a  pentteosti  175:  a ptntuwftt*  179,  44s. 

f.  30  b.  usque  caput  A  :  usque  in  caput  175  :  usque  caput  179,  442. 

f.  48a.  struire  A:  seruin  175,  442  i  s&uirc  179  '. 

f  57  h.  qui  trial  A :  qui  tciant  175,  179  :  qui  trial  442  •. 

f.  59  a,  usque  in  hora  A  ;  usque  in  iwram  175,  442  ;  usque  in  fora  17* 

f.  68 a. persistent petitionis  A:  petiti&ni  175,  44a  :  pttitiextt  179. 

f.  lib.  iupertxultet  miseritordia  iudicia  A:    misericordiam  175,  44-* 
mscricordia  X79*. 


-nd  that  in  the  great  majority  of  readings  marked  as  peculiar  to  A  and  449, 
are  nnn-Cassinese  MSS  that  give  the  same  reading,  often  BTO  VorS.    449  acews 
to  be  an  eccentric  but  interesting  derivative  of  K. 

1  Grammar  requires  struiri  and  want, 

1  I  thought  at  first  that  a  singularly  telling  instance  was  supplied  by  t  jj  «  1.  1% 
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Again,  175,  170  and  44*  alone  of  ill  MSS  whoso  collations  hive  been 

cordec  read,  in  c.  Ixiv:  'qucm  .  .  .  pars  congrcgationis  .  .  .  clcgerint'; 

ihc  first  hand  In  175  corrected  tUgeriitt  to  tUgmt.    The  presence 

*Ugrriat\n  179  and  4.(2,  in  spite  of  the  mrrrrtinn  in   175,  Is  most 

iiy  explained  by  the  supposition  that  179  and  44*.  as  well  aa  175,  go 

clc  to  some  lost  copy  of  C     On  the  whole  I  incline  to  the  view  that 

the  Cassinese  MSS  arc  derived  from  C  by  more  than  one  line  of  dcKcnt. 

What  has  been  said  in  these  pages  will  abundantly  illustrate  the 

discretion  needful  in  the  employment  of  the  Cassinese  evidence     Still 

it    makes   possible   the    reconstruction  with    considerable   sureness  of 

y  all  of  C.    Any  reading  of  K  supported  by  the  authentic  Cassineflc 

rion  may  be  accepted  with  confidence  as  reproducing  C:  and,  to 

come  to  the  concrete,  striking  readings  of  A,  especially  peculiarities  of 

Spelling  and  grammar,  which  receive  attestation  from  175,  179,  or  44a, 

may.  as  a  rule,  be  accepted.     Still,  in  spile  uf  the  care  with  which  it 

was  written,  there  arc  mistakes  in  A  :  inf.  3  a  I.  69  we  find  iustiam ;  and 

in  ■  number  of  places  interlinear  corrections  of  such  mistakes  were 

inserted  by  the  scribe  himself. 

After  the  reconstruction  of  C  has  been  accomplished,  the  question 
will  still  remain:  Was  it  realty  St.  Benedict's  autograph?  This  is 
evtdeutly  a  matter  of  the  utmost  practical  importance  for  the  editor  of 
the  Rule.  C  was  presented  to  Monte  Cassino  hy  Pope  Zachary 
(741-75*).  This  wc  learn  from  Paul  Wamefnd.  who  was  a  monk  of 
Mcnlc  Cassino  from  c  780  to  c.  8oo,  during  which  period  he  composed 
his  Jftsttry  of  the  Ijnnbardi*  In  that  work  (vi  40)  he  writes  :  '  Pctro- 
rsici  .  .  .  Zacluirias  plura  adiutotia  contulit,  libros  sc.  simclae  scripLurac 
ct  alia  qoacquc  quae  ad  utilitatcm  monasterii  pertinent,  insupcr  et  regu< 
lam  quam  b.  pater  Bcncdictus  suis  Sanctis  manibus  conseripsit  patcma 
pietatc  concessit '.'  (I'etronaa  was  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino  from  c.  717 
to  c.  750.)  Thus  at  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  C  was  regarded 
(presumably  in  the  Papal  Library)  as  being  Si.  Benedict's  autograph. 
In  the  article  already  referred  to,  I  emphasised  the  fact  that  this  is 
all  wc  knew  concerning  C,  although  a  history  has  been  constructed 
for  it  \vf  recent  writer*,  and  with  conspicuous  tare  and  ability  by 
Troubc.  As,  however,  both  Amclli  in  the  Dedication  and  Morin  in 
the  Preface  to  the  new  work  put  forward  without  the  slightest  reserve 
or  limitation  the  view  that  C  r rally  waj  in  St.  Benedict**  handwriting, 

ttfccre  the  apparatus  mean*  that  while  175  and  44  J  have  tint,  179  and  the  feat 
preserve  Ike  archaic  quint  of  A.  This,  however.  *eemcd  00  extraordinary  fa  the 
rase  of  (he  liter  Cass.  MSS  that  I  wrote  to  Dom  Arm-Ill.  Kr  replied  that  the 
apparatus  hrw  and  in  1.  18  i«  faulty,  quint  not  tx-ing  found  in  either  plaee  in  any 
or  the  Cast  MSS. 
I  Tiaubc,  98. 

VOL  HI.  If  h 
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it  seems  right  once  again  to  examine  the  evidence:  for  at  a  tine 
when  Benedictines  are  beginning  painfully  to  divest  thcctstlfM  of 
>  myths  relating  to  then  curliest  history,  it  wuuld  be  regretulile 
were  a  new  belief  to  gain  currency  that  docs  not  establish  a  solid 
claim  to  rrrdrnoc. 

Paul  Warncfnd.  in  his  History  of  th*  Lombards  (iv   17),  tells  us 
when  Monte  Cassino  was  plundered  by  the  Lombards  in  581,  the 
fled  to  Rome,  'sccum  codiccm  sanctae  rcgulae  quani  praefatus 
I  Hen.)  corapOBUCrat  ct  quaedam  alia  scripra  .  .  .  deicrcnics V 
statement  is  very  commonly   interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  monks 
carried  to  Rome  St.  Benedict's  autograph  of  the  Rule.     But  the  words 
themselves  mean  no  more  than  *n  copy  of  St.  Benedict's  Rule-1    To 
signify  an  autograph,  we  should  require  gutm  instead  of  o»am,  and 
some  other  word  than  comfosueraf.     The   circumstance*  of  the  case 
may  make  it  lilctily  that  the  codex  was  an  autograph :    but  our  one 
authority  on  the  subject  doe*  not  say  that  it  was ;   and  the  contrast 
with  his  language  when  he  docs  mean  to  say  that  C  was  an  autograpb 
{'suis  sanctis  manihus  rommpsii ')  is  very  striking. 

The  real  weak  point,  however,  in  the  combination  is  the  identification 
of  the  MS  sent  to  Monte  Cassino  by  Pope  Zachary  in  c.  745  with  th- 
one  carried  to  Rome  in  581.     It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  (as  is 
commonly  accepted)  the  Monte  Cassino  community  settled  to  Rome  in 
a  monastery  Attached  to  the  Literati  Basilica;  whereas,  according  to 
Paul  Warnefrid's  account,  the  restoration  of  Monte  Curino  in  717  *a* 
effected  by  Pctronax  of  Brescia  and  volunteers  from  all  quarters.    H* 
place  had  been  for  more  than  a  century  a  *vasia  solitude,'  uninhabited 
by  man  (Hist,  iMngod.  vi  2  and  40)  \     This  shows  that  there  can 
have  been  no  tradition  at  Monte  Cassino  itself  about  an  outogrtpb 
of  the  Rule,  or  about  anything  else:    it  is  to  the  Lateran  community 
wc  must  look  for  any  primitive  Cassinesc  traditions.     It  is  true  that 
Leo  of  Ostia  in  the  CArcn,  Catin.  says  that  Gregory  II  sent  to  Petrorm 
some   of   the   monks    from   the    Lateran ;    and   GruUmacher   in  hi* 
serviceable  tractate  Die  BedcutMttg  BentdtAts  von  Afartia  w.  seiner  ftpl 
(p.  66)  connects  this  statement  with  that  of  the  ZlsVr  P&ntifiiciis^  that 
in  the  reign  of  Gregory  III  (731-41)  the  Lateran  monastery  m    *b 
omm  ordine  monastico  desiitutum,1  owing  (he  suggests)  to  the  monks 
having  migrated  to   Monte  Cassino  in  the  previous  pontificate      Rut 
when  St.  Willi  bald  went  to  Monte  Cassino  in  7*9,  'non  rcpericbat  ibi 
nisi  paucos  monachos  et  abbatem  nomine  Petronacem  V  Leo's  statement, 
first  made  after  a  lapse  of  four  centuries,  is  very  suspicious :  the  natural 
hankering  after  continuity  might  so  easily  have  taken  substantial  form 

1  Tniube,  98.  ■  AM  98, 

»  Vita  S.  Wlllibaldi  5  init  (ed.  in  Mon.  Germ.  H.st.  SS.  XV  i). 
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in  a  spurious  tradition  of  the  kind.  No  definite  judgement  can  be 
passed  until  Ixo's  Chronicle  has  been  hvtttlgated,  and  all  its  state- 
meats  not  referable  to  St  Gregory,  or  Paul  Warncfrid,  or  other  known 
sources  have  been  isolated  and  their  character  examined.  In  any  case 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  copy  of  the  Kule  came  from  the 
Litems  monaster} :  it  was  sent  by  the  Pope,  presumably  from  the  Papal 
library,  thirty  years  after  the  restoration  of  Monte  Cassino.  Thus  the 
mese  belief  that  it  was  the  autograph  dated  only  from  a  750,  and 
was  not  an  unbroken  primitive  tradition  in  the  community.  The  only 
ground  for  accepting  C  as  St.  Benedict's  autograph  is  the  belief  in  the 
Papal  Library  at  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  two  hundred  years 
after  St.  Benedict's  death,  that  it  was  so. 

If  wc  be  able  to  regard  C  not  as  the  autograph,  but  merely  as  the  best 
recoverable  text  of  the  Rule,  the  editor's  hands  are  very  much  freed, 
but  his  responsibilities  are  increased.  He  will  have  to  face  the  questions 
raised  by  the  existence  of  the  other  old  and  widely  attested  variety  of 
teal,  represented  by  OVS,  This  is  the  great  outstanding  problem. 
la  many  ways  it  is  analogous  to  the  problem  of  the  so  called  Western 
Text  of  the  New  Testament.  For  it  receives  the  most  numerous  early 
attestation,  and  was  in  use  in  widely  separated  countries  during  the 
second  and  third  centuries  after  St  Benedict's  death :  its  characteristic 
feature  is  a  series  of  trivial  additions— single  words  and  small  phrases — 
-which  smooth  the  construction  and  ease  the  sense  as  compared  with  the 
text  of  C  :  it  can  only  be  tentatively  restored  from  the  extant  materials, 
as  in  the  case  of  Codex  Bczac)  its  representatives  contain  a  number 
of  readings  that  do  not  really  belong  to  the  type  of  text  itself:  lastly, 
the  question  has  been  raised  whether  it  does  not  represent  St.  Benedict's 
first  redaction  of  the  Rule,  the  other  type  being  his  later  rerision. 
Within  certain  limits  1  hold  that  this  view,  first  put  forward  by  Schmidt, 
has  not  been  wholly  disproved  I  readily  admit  that  in  nearly  all  of  the 
readings  in  the  thirty  selected  passages  which  Traube  discusses,  he 
shows  with  varying  degrees  of  cogency  that  the  authentic  text  is  on 
the  whole  to  l>e  found  in  C.  But  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  OVS  preserve  only  a  very  corrupt  form  of  the  type  of  text  they 
represent,  and  that  not  nearly  all  their  readings  can  be  taken  as  really 
belonging  to  this  branch  of  the  textual  tradition ,  for  there  arc  manifest 
corruptions  common  to  OVS,  of  a  kind  that  show  them  to  be 
descended  from  a  single  vitiated  ancestor1.     It  is  my   l>elief  that  the 

Th«  following  evidence  may  b*  adduced  for  (he  common  parentage  of  0  V  S : 

[i)  In  c.  ix  the  word*    enntcntur;   duo  rcaponsofia  sine  gloria  dicantur'  arc 

ned  .11  ovs. 

(j)  In  c.  xi,  after  •  Post  quibu*  iterum,'  OVS  OsA  ihr  wonh  'Icgantur  alUe 
qiiatuor  Lilianm  cum  r*tpf>n*oni*  tuia  online  quo  aupr*.  po»t  quibui '  ;  bo  1  hat 
though  there  were  Icaftoni  in  the  first  and  third  nocturaa,  none  would  be  enjoined 

H  h  % 
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problems  presented  by  the  dual  text  can  hardly  he  satisfactorily  sdi 

nor  a  dcfinitirc  cd.lion  of  the  Rule  produced,  until  th  a  variety  abo 
been  edited  in  full  by  itself  and  confronted  with  C-     Sot  before 
can  be  done  the  early   latin   Rules  based  on  Sl  Benedict's, 
especially  the  R*g*la  Ma^isfrit  must  themselves  be  critically 
Dk  H.  Plenkcrs  tt  preparing  for  the  Vienna  C&fut  a  re-edition 
Holstcn's  Cvdtx  fagvAzmm,  which  will  include  all  these  Rules 
as  St  Benedicts.     Meanwhile  our  thanks  are  due  to  Morin  and 
for  the  valuable  preliminary  study  they  have  supplied. 

E-  C.  BUTfJta. 
ln  the  second.     (Wolfllin  and  Sctuaidt  differ  as  to  whether  ttmtm  a 

Of  no:  i 

<J)  Is  e.  xliii  O  V5  omit  4it»  Uraon  ut  axtii&cial  rart  ox  bac-    ad 
aulcm   Qui   ante   ucraum    non   oceurrerit.'      (TTtia  !    give  On  Schmidt's  author*?; 
Wolfllin  does  not  record  the  omlssiou  In  O  or  S  .  he  doe*  not  um  V.) 

The  lint  might  be  [■rolnngrd  ;  but  wtut  ha*  bnrn  adduced  suffice*  to  ahow  tfa* 
OV&are  all  three  the  offspring  or  a  tingle  much  corrupted  eiefnplar.  It  aulncesaaa 
to  thow  how frequently  Schmidt  and  Wolfllin  are  in  contradiction  aa to tba aaatfiip 
of  OT  and  S.  Neither  of  them  had  »cen  O.  and  had  to  rolj  on  collation*  wfcw* 
Z>om  Chapaau  declares  lo  be  sadly  inadequate  {ffrtn*  Brn.  1698,  p.  50a'. 
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OLD   TESTAMENT. 


(i)  Very  welcome  to  students  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  appcar- 
:e  of  the  first  part  of  the  long-expected  third  edition  of  Schrader's 
K<ilitis<hriftcn  and  dm  AUe  Testament.  Much  sympathy  will 
felt  for  the  veteran  scholar  who  was  prevented  by  a  stroke  from 
revising  the  work  himself,  a  task  which  has  fallen  to  Drs.  Zirnmern 
and  Wincklcc.  The  changes  arc  many  and  important  In  this  new 
edition.  Not  only  the  Old  Testament,  but  also  the  Apocrypha,  the 
Pseud  cpigrapha,  and  the  New  Testament  are  taken  into  account 
Moreover  the  arrangement  of  the  work  is  altered,  on  the  whole 
rery  much  for  the  better.  It  no  longer  consists  of  notes,  longer  or 
tborttr,  attached  to  particular  passages.  The  present  pan  wludi 
represents  Wincxier's  share  of  the  work  begins  with  short  studies  on 
ihr  history  of  (r)  Babylonia,  (2)  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  (3)  the 
bco- Babylonian  Empire,  (4)  Hellenism,  (5)  'Mush,'  under  which  arc 
collected  all  necessary  notices  of  Arabia.  Chapters  entitled  '  Staat  und 
Vcrwaltung/  'Geographic,'  and  'Tcl-Amarna1  follow.  Next  comes  a 
review  of  Israelite  history  from  the  'mythical'  period  to  Hadrian  in  the 
light  of  data  supplied  by  ancient  monuments.  Here  perhaps,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  Dr.  Winckkr  offers  his  reconstruction  of  history  loo  con- 
fidently. All  reference  to  Kdom  disappears  from  a  Sam.  viii,  x,  where 
trie  Syro-Ammontte  War  is  described  In  viii  5,  6  'of  Damascus'  is  a 
gloss,  and  the  Syrians  mentioned  arc  probably  Syrians  settled  west  of 
Jordan.  Ver.  14  is  only  a  doublet  of  ver.  6  with  '  Edom '  rmswritten 
fur  '  Aram.'  The  '  Valley  of  Salt  *  (ver.  13)  is  die  country  west  of  Hulch 
(Hulch  being  the  'Salt  Sea'  of  the  O.  T.)(  and  the  Massoretie  Text  of 
this  vers*  is  correct  in  designating  the  enemy  defeated  there  as  the 
1  Aramaeans'  (Syrians).  Dr.  Wincklcr  holds  these  views  in  spite  of  die 
(act  that  '  Edomites '  is  read  by  the  LXX  in  a  Sam.  viii  15,  by  Masaorcta 
and  LXX  in  r  Chron.  xviii  r  j,  and  by  the  Massorets  in  the  heading  to 
Pi.  Ix  (the  LXX  omits  die  name  of  the  defeated  people).  Dr.  Wincklcr 
further  believes  that  Ps.  Ix  stood  in  illustration  of  these  event*  '  in  den 
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iltcrcn   Korugsbuchetn.'    The  new  edition   ax  a  wboJc,  howotr, « 
stimulating  and  most  valuable  in  aflbfdtfig  a  compendium  of  'moo-    1 
mental '  illustration.    What  is  saiduf  Ku%h  and  Musri,  nfthc  Nabaaesot,    I 
and  of  Zcrubbabcl  is  new  and  i  >  The  pan  concludes  wri 

two  important  sections  on  Chronology  and  on  Weight*  and  Measures. 

(*)  Dr.  Woosung  Wade  ha*  written  an  Old  Testament  History  of 
53°  Pag*3*  which  is  full  of  recent  information  and  likely  to  be  of  use  to 
many  students.  It  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  story  of  Creanoi 
and  of  the  accounts  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  ends  with  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Maccabean  penod  being  included  in  an  *Old 
Tcitamcnt  History '  for  the  sake  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Dr.  Wide 
keeps  his  eyes  open  to  the  evidence  of  the  I -XX,  and  shows  himself 
well  acquainted  with  modem  reconstructions  of  the  History  of  Israel 

(j)  Mr.  R.  L  Ottlcy,  in  his  Stort  History  of  the  Hebrews  to  tk 
Roman  period  (324  pages),  has  given  us  a  concise  narrative  written  in 
a  good  style  and  with  suund  judgement.  The  writer's  standpoint  as 
regards  the  earliest  history  of  Israel  may  be  gathered  from  a  passage 
of  the  Preface:   'It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  gr  take — to 

maintain,  in  face  of  the  analogy  presented  by  the  early  history  of  other 
nations,  that  the  vivid  narrative*  of  the  Pentateuch  arc  literally,  and  in 
all  their  details,  true  to  fact  ;  or  to  assert  that  if  they  are  not  in  thfl 
strict  sense  historical,  they  are  therefore  destitute  of  moral  and  spiritual 
value.'  There  are  some  blemishes  such  as  the  omi&ioa  of  the 
alternative  account  of  Sisrra's  death  given  in  Judg.  v  (pages  108-9),  &c 
confident  designation  of  Mount  Gilboa  as  the  site  of  Gideon's  camp 
(pp.  97,  no),  and  the  statement  that  'the  temple  was  destroyM 
the  reign  of  Aiuxerxcs  III  Ochus  (p.  348).  The  book,  however, 
as  a  whole  and  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  is  remarkably 
good, 

(4)  Part  X  of  the  Oxford  Hebrew  and  Engiish  Lexicon  appeared  late 
in  1901.  bringing  the  work  as  rar  as  pp.  Several  interesting  roots 
(rr&y — i>?D—  noo — mo—  enp)  arc  included.  The  fundamental  meaning 
of  7>0  is  said  to  be  'to  interpose/  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  fUtkpul 
is  primarily  'to  intercede,'  while  the  sense  'to  interpose'  exactly  suits 
the picl  in  such  a  passage  as  Ps.  cvi  30  ('executed  judgement.'  A.V.  and 
R.V.;  'prayed,'  P.-B.  V.).  The  difficult  -ion  of  Judg.  vii  s  ('Whosoever 
is  fearful  and  trembling,  let  him  rttum  and  depart  from  Mount  Gite\td? 
Ilfan  ina  *\toV>  yp)  receives  no  help.  Yet  it  is  an  obvious  expedient 
in  so  hard  a  place  to  take  nDSf  as  a  denominative  verb  from  ^*?  'bird,' 
and  to  explain  it  as  equivalent  to  the  iikd  *nn  which  meets  us  in 
Hosea  (xi  11  DT3*9?  ^**?  1-H&  'they  shall  come  trembling  as  a  bird 
out  of  Egypt ').  The  meaning  will  then  be,  *  Let  him  return,  taking 
his  flight  like  a  timid  bird  from  Mount  Gilcad.'    The  bird  {ret)  h  I 
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bol  of  readiness  to  flee  (Ps.  xi  i).     The  use  of  a  denominative  verb 
the  Kal  need  cause  no  misgiving.     Such  Kals  are  not  infrrqurnt. 

(5)  Dr.  Dolman's  Pa/tistiniscfar  Diwan  is  indirectly  a  not  unimportant 
ibution   to   the  knowledge  of  the   Old   Testament.     Dalman,  in 

cuuise  of  a  stay  of  fifteen   months  in  Syria,  devoted   himself   to 

ing   popular  songs,  of  the   town,  of  the   country,  and  of   the 

in.     His  first   idea  was  to  acquire  material   for  the  illustration 

the  Song  of  Songs,  but  the  final  result  of  his  researches  has  been  10 

C  us  a  valuable  *  Ueitrag  xur  Volkskunde  Palastinas.'     The   songs, 

Sen  are  given  in  transit  ruum  with  a  German  version  added,  relate 

love,  war,  hunting,  thieving,  and  other  occupations  of  the  people. 

are  as  short  and  simple  as  the  song  of  the  Well  in  Numbers; 

17,   iS),  others  are  thirty  or  forty  lines  long,  and  rcimuc  BOUe 

tion.     This  however  the  editor  supplies. 

(6)  Dr.    Kirkpatriek    has  completed    his    edition  of   the   Psalms 
bridge  Bible)  with  a  third  volume  containing  Books  IV  and  V. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Psalter  prefixed  to  volumes  I  and  1 1  has  been 

ised  and  enlarged  by  two  chapters,  on  'The  Psalter  in  the  Christian 

UTch '  and  on  the  *  Literature '  of  the  Psalms,  as  well  as  by  smaller 

lions.       In    the    Commentary   may   be    mentioned    specially   the 

interesting   treatment  of  Ps.  cix  (though  Dr.   Kirkpatriek   is   perhaps 

wrong  in  refusing  to  take  I  Jr.  Taylor's  view  of  the  imprecatory  passage), 

the  Introduction  to  Ps.  ex,  the  note  on  '  fearers  of  Jehovah '  in  exv  11, 

and  the  notes  on  Ps.  cxli. 

(7)  fcnedrich  Delttssch,  the  Assyriologist,  has  published  a  now  trans- 
lation of  Job  into  German  with  a  brief  philological  commentary.  The 
work  was  written  on  Spring  evenings  during  a  stay  of  some  weeks  at 
Corn  tan  ti  nop!  e,  with  no  helps  beyond  an  Old  Testament,  a  Hebrew 
lexicon,  and  the  sights  of  an  Oriental  city.  The  tc\i  is  arranged  in 
three  sections,  viz.  (a)  The  popular  talc,  chs.  1  a —is  13  with  xlii  7-17, 
(6)  The  poem  of  Job,  chs.  iii  r-xxxi  37  (omitting  ch.  xxviii)  with 
axxviii  i-xl  14  and  xlii  2-6,  (e)  appendices,  speeches  of  Elihu,  and 
the  rest  of  the  book-  One  result,  Dr.  Delitzsch  tells  us,  of  his  researches 
is  the  conviction  that  'der  Text  des  Buchcs  tob  in  schr  verlassiger 
Weiac  crh&ltcn  fat'  Consequently  wc  are  spared  the  rewriting  of 
xix  25,  36,  which  has  become  common  ;  we  read  simply  : — 

1 1  know ;  my  avenger  In  ah, 

and  will  at  the  last  arise  by  my  dust, 
And  after  I  have  been  thus  flayed 
and  robbed  of  my  flesh,  shall  I  sec  God.' 
The  Philological  Commentary  is  divided  into  a  general  and  a  special 
pan.     In  the  former  arc  collected  instances  showing  how  peculiar  the 
phraseology  of  Job  is,  and  how  strongly  tinged  with  Aramaic  is  the 
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vocabulary ;  in  the  second,  notes  are  attached  to  passages  in  their  order 
(>.  c.  the  order  in  which  Dclitrtch  has  re-arranged  them)-  In  this  bOttf 
part  many  illustrations  are  given  (as  might  be  expected)  from  Afljrim 

IT***  (u  7)  is  connected  with  Ass.  Uhamit  a  synonym  ol  msfAAv  '  to  n*t' 
(ef  the  ROD)  1  cf  rr*  In  »  Chron  xxvi  19.  HV  fifr  <m  M)  »  compared 
with  dit(imi  mati. 

(8)  Dr.  Holamger  has  written  on  Joshua  for  the  Kvrur  Ham&Cm- 
men/or.  The  Introduction  gives  briefly  and  well  a  summary  of  the  most 
recent  views.  A  clear  table  accompanied  with  detailed  notes  grrcs 
Holnngcr's  scheme  of  the  composition  of  the  boot.  The  Commentary 
on  each  chapter  is  headed  by  textual  notes  in  which  ibe  Pc&hau  M 
well  as  the  I  AX  is  fully  used.  A  good  deal  of  attention  is  paxl  to 
Geography;  Dr.  Hoi  linger  is  inrlincd  to  accept  a  site  near  Doihaa  far 
the  'Waters  of  Merom.' 

(9)  The  first  volume  of  Isaiah  (chs.  i-xxaix),  edited  by  W.  E.  Barnes, 
D.D.,  lias  appeared  in  Messrs.  Mcthuen's  CAurt/moK's  BifrU. 

(10)  The  late  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson:;  Isaiah  in  the  Ttmpk  BM  sw 
issued  a  month  after  his  lamented  death,  The  notes  are  perhaps  tao 
brief,  but  the  Introduction  though  also  brief  is  a  noteworthy  pic<e  of 
work.  What  view  Dr.  Davidson  held  as  to  the  existence  of  a  *  Trite* 
Isaiah*  may  be  gathered  from  the  remark  (page  avii),  'Chaps.  LVI-J.XVI 
may  presuppose  a  people  settled  in  Judaea,  in  other  words,  a  people 
partially  returned  from  Exile.' 

Among  new  editions  should  he  mentioned:— 

t»  The  Old  Testament  in  Greek,  edited  by  H.  B-Swcic,  D.D-.voL  1, 
third  edition. 

(d)  The  Book  of  Psalms,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A-  F. 
Kirkpatrick,  1>  D.,  complete  edition  in  one  volume. 

(c)  Gesenius'  hebr.  Grammatik,  bcarb.  von  Kautzsch,  syte  AufUge 

Among  recent  contributions  to  Old  Testament  Literature  contained 
in  periodicals  the  following  may  be  mentioned:— 


(a)  ZErrscuftiFT  rCit  alttestamkntuchc  WisicsrsCHArr. 

1901.  II  (pages  225-265).   W.  R.  Arnold,  The  Composition  of  Nakum 
i-ii  3.     The  writer  has  'recovered  the  authentic  opening  of  the  oracle 
of  Nahum  against  Nineveh/  viz.  1   rr,   14b  with  n  2,  4  [l,   3  E.V. 
He  prefixes  the  vhn  of  vcr.  10  (read  as  t6r\)  to  vci-   II,  and  the 
fftf  1CK  of  vcr.  11  to  vcr.  14  b. 

(images  273-317)  P.  Kahle,  Beiirtige  utr  Gisrkukt*  drr  ktbrAxsc, 
Punkfation,     This  is  a  study  of  a  third  system  of  painting  resembling 
the  ■  Babylonian  '  in  being  supralinear,  but  varying  considerably  from  it 
in  the  signs  used.     The  system  is  found  in  those  Biblical  M 
arc  written  in  shorthand,  fragments  of  which  were  recovered  from  the 
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Gcniaah  and  arc  now  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  and  in  the  Cam- 
University  Library.     Kahle  gives  considerable  portions  of  some 
ty  chapters  of  Isaiah  as  a  specimen  of  the  newly  discovered  system. 
(pages  337-340)  B.  Stade  writes  on  the  text  of  2  Ki    viii  91-44. 
c  conjectures  that  the  passage  has  been  altered  so  as  to  bear  the 
ite  sense  to  that  originally  intended      His  revised  text  may  be 
ted  thus: — 'And  Joram  passed  over  to  Zair  (?)  and  all  the  chariots 
h  him ,  and  Edom  arose  by  night  and  smote  him  and  the  captains 
the  chariots,  and  the  people  fled  to  their  tents.'     According  to  this 
orarn  fell  in  battle,  and  the  statement  of  ver.  24  that  he  slept  with  Lis 
en  and  was  buried  in  Jerusalem  is  a  later  gloss  brought  in  after  the 

al  text  of  ver-  2 1  has  been  already  corrupted. 
190*.  I  (pages  1-56).     E.  Liebmann  begins  a  very  full  discussion  of 
e  text  of  Isa.  xxiv-xxvii.    The  present  instalment  is  taken  up  with 

LXX. 
(pagca  83-113)  B.  Jacob  writes  an  important  article  entitled  Das 
htbraiscke  Sprachgut  im  Christlieh  I'a/a  trim's*  he*.     Twenty-three  pages 
arc  devoted  to  a  lexical  concordance  of  words  of  Hebrew  origin  found 
in  this  literature. 

(pages  139-158)  R.  Smend,  Zur  Gtschichte  u.  Topographic  des  Ost- 
j&rdartfandcs.  The  writer  (a)  tries  to  fix  the  date  of  Judg.  xi  iz-zS, 
having  first  encumbered  himself  with  the  theory  that  it  is  no  part  ol  the 
original  story  of  Jephthah,  (/')  discusses  and  rejects  the  view  recently 
revived  by  Wellhauscn  that  the  Jabbok  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
Yarmulc,  (<■)  pronounces  the  identification  of  Ramath-Gilead  with 
Mupc-Gilead  to  lie  probable,  and  (if  they  be  distinct)  the  situation 
of  both  in  the  north-cast  of 'Ajlun  to  be  certain. 


(6)   THKOLOOIiCHK   LlTERATURZElTUNG. 


June  3.  Marti, /era/a ;  review  by  C.  Stcucrnagcl. 

Aug.  17.   KracUschmar,  Jfeekiet ';  review  by  C.  Stcucrnagcl. 

Sept.  14,  28.  Scllin,  Studitn  sur  Enfstehuti£SRCSchahie  dtr  jitdisehen 
Gcmeindt  •  review  by  Bcrtholet. 

Nov.  y.   Beruinger,  Chrvnik',  review  by  I-6hr. 

Nov.  33.  ttaentsch,  Exodus  Leviticus ;  review  by  Volz. 

ioo*.  Jan.  4.  Dalman,  Pa/astiniscker  Diwan ;  review  by  Schwally. 

Jan..  18.  l>icttrich,.£iW  jakebitiscfa  EinJeitunx  in  den  J'safter ;  review 
by  Sehwally. 

Feb.  1.  G.  A.  Smith,  The  Preaching  of  the  Old  Testament -t  review  by 
Voir.     The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  \  review  by  Schurer. 

March  1.  Gunkcl,  Generis  \  review  by  Bcrtholet.  Taylor,  Zfe*rw- 
Greek  Cairo  Genisah  AftgfeCrA  ;  review  by  Schiircr. 
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(c)  Ckitical  Review. 

July.  Sellin,  SActVM  zur  EnMtkun£t$tuhtckt4  titr  j*diuhen  G*mtinb\ 
full  and  cautious  notice  by  Dr.  Eaton. 

-tuber.  McCurdy,  Ffist&ry,  Prophecy^  ami  ike  Mm*me*a 
(vol.  HI);  review  by  the  Ute  Dr.  A  H  Davidson.  C.  H.  Toj. 
Proverbs  (Intern.  Crit.  Comrn.);  review  by  Or.  (L  A.  S:n:tl  . 

1909,  January.  Gunlccl,  Genesis ;  interesting  review  by  Dr.  Andre* 
Harper,  of  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

March.  Tfa  Present  Position  of  Critical  Opinion  on  the  Bfok  ef 
DanUt\  communication  by  Mr.  J,  A  Selbir 

P.S.  {a)  Vols.  II  and  III  of  Mr.  C.  H.  VV.  Johns'  Assyrian  JXtds  a*4 
Document',  contain  incidentally  a  great  deal  of  firsthand  archaeological 
matter  for  the  elucidation  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  general  Intro- 
duction (vol.  II,  pp.  x-291)  deals  with  such  matters  as  the  formal  and 
external  characteristics  of  the  tablets  themselves  (dating,  witnessing 
Aramaic  dockets,  Ac),  the  officials  mentioned  on  them  (a  great  variety ), 
and  metrology  (numeration,  measures  of  length  and  of  weight,  money) 
Mr.  Johns  docs  not  find  evidence  in  his  deeds  to  prove  thai  in  As»y:ii 
the  seventh,  fourteenth,  twenty  first  and  twenty -eighth  of  the  month  were 
observed  (as  some  have  thought)  as  'Sabbaths '  by  a  marked  abstinence 
from  secular  business.  The  nineteenth  however  docs  seem  to  have  been 
a  Sabbath  of  this  kind.  Among  the  officers  mentioned  (to  pass  over 
the  better  known  ones)  we  find  abarakku  {adrrth.  Gen.  XI. 1  43  *J,  la&v 
{ef.  Cvy**),  and  fjaulnu  (tf.  Jin  in  Rabbinic).  Mr.  Johns  has  an  interestii^ 
discussion  on  the  question  whether  the  Assyrians  had  coins ;  he  wans 
us  against  answering  the  question  in  the  negative  simply  because  none 
have  hitherto  been  found.  DetJs  and  Documents  is  a  valuable  book, 
written  with  true  scholarly  reserve. 

(/')  Babel  und  Bidet  is  a  lecture  (pp.  52)  delivered  by  Friedrich 
Delitssch  before  the  Kaiser.     It  contains  fifty  illustrations, one  Ol 
represents  the  Fall,  if  we  may  accept  Dr.  Dclitzsch's  tentative  identifi- 
cation. 

\V.  E.  B. 


\ 
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RECENT  PERIODICALS  RELATING  TO 
THEOLOGICAL  STUDIES 


(i)  English. 

Church  Quarterly  Eeviav,  January  1902  (Vol.  liii,  No.  106:  Sijutiis- 
woode  &  Co.).  English  Coronations,  Part  1 — The  Lay  Franchise — 
The  Mediaeval  Frankish  Monarchy — John  Wesley's  Journ.il — The 
Mycenaean  Age — Fouchc* — Christianity  and  Humanism — A  Wandering 
Scholar  of  the  Renaissance — Canon  Carter  of  Clewer — The  Holy 
Eucharist :  an  Historical  Inquiry,  Part  III — The  Church  and  Education 
— Short  notices. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  January  1902  (Vol.  xiv,  No.  54;  Mao 
milkn  &  Co.).  S.  Schcchter  Saadyana.  Second  Article,  including 
also  Documents  bearing  upon  other  Heads  of  the  School  of  Sura — 
H.  S.  Q.  Henriqvbs  The  Jews  and  the  English  Law,  III — M.  Fried- 
Lander  The  'Pauline1  Emancipation  from  the  Law  a  Product  of  the 
Pre-Christian  Jewish  Diaspora—  C.  M*R(;oliouth  Some  British  Museum 
Genizah  Texts— I.  Abrahams  Recent  Criticism  of  the  Letter  of  Ariatca-* 
— J.  Marquart  The  Genealogies  of  Benjamin— A.  Cowley  Note  on 
J'Q-R.t  mv,  pp.  26  sq. — L  Abrahams  Two  Jews  before  the  Privy 
Council  and  an  English  Law  Court  in  t6t4-i5— S.  Krauss  Der 
Rornifich-Persische  Krieg  in  der  Jtidischen  Elia-Apoealypsc— Critical 
Notices ;  (1)  H.  Snowman  '  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia '  ;  (1) 
H.  HiR&cnrELD  Maclean's  '  Dictionary  of  the  Dialects  of  Vernacular 
Syriac' — H.  Hirschfeld  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Hebrew  MSS  of  tin 
Montefiore  Library,  II. 

Thr  Expositor,  January  1903  (Sixth  Series,  No.  25:  H odder  A 
Stoughton).  E.  G  Selwyn  Dialogues  on  the  Christian  Prophets — 
W.  M.  Ramsay  The  Jews  in  the  Graeco- Asiatic  Cities,  I— A.  E.Garvie 
Studies  in  the  '  Inner  Life  '  of  Jesus ;  I.  Introductory — J.  H.  Bkrnar» 
Tfee  Baptismal  Formula— W.  H.  Bennett  The  New  Testament  and 
Jewish  literature — G.  A.  CKAnwicicSomc  Proper  Names — G.  H&MJOtl 
The  Messianic  Consciousness  of  Jesus,  L 

February  190a  (Sixth  Series,  No.  26).      F.  W.  Farrar  The 
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Minor    Prophet* — W.   M.   Ramsay   The  Jew*   in   the   Grswco-Anatic 

Cities,  II— E.  C.  ScLWYtc  Dialogues  on  ibe  Christian  Prophets*  II- 
A  h-  GaUTO  Studies  in  the  Inner  Life  of  Jesus ;  II,  The  VzrghvBo* 
W.  H.  Bennett  The  New  Testament  and  Jewish  Lkctsttarc  II- 
G.  Millica*  The  Messianic  Consciousness  of  Jesus,  II — (The  kftt} 
1 1    H.  WriR  Notes  on  the  Test  of  the  Psalms- 

March  tooa  (Sixth  Series,  No.  a;).  J.  Y.  Simmon  Professor 
A.  B.  Davidson— (The  late)  A.  B.  Davidson  Jacob  at  Peniei— J.  Rout 
H  sun  is  A  curious  Be/an  Reading  vindicated— F.C.  Sxlwtn  Dtalogvo 
on  the  Christian  lTOphcts,  III— A.  Carr  The  Twelve  Legions  of 
Angels  in  the  Valley  of  Jchoshaphat— B.  Whitxfooro  The  Chnsthtt 
Nil  Dcspenmduui'— G.  Buchanan  Gray  The  lists  0/  the  Twerst 
Tribes. 

(a)    AMERICAN. 

Tkt  American  Journal  </  Tkeotogj,  January  1902  (Vol  fi,  Na  1: 
Chicago  University  Press).  C.  M.  Grant  The  Outlook  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  m  Theology— A.  Millard  Naihanaol  Emmons — G.  B.Srzros 
Horace  Bushncll  and  Albrecht  Ritschl :  a  Comparison— S.  K.  Vai- 
rauky  Mohammedan  Gnosticism  in  America:  the  Origin,  History, 
Character,  and  Esoteric  Doctrines  of  the  Trutb-knowcrs— Critical 
Notes:  (1)  K.  Lake  The  Teat  of  the  Gospels  in  Alexandria:  (a) 
H.  Goodwin  Smith  The  Beliefs  of  the  American  Indians- Recent 
Theological  Literature. 

The  Rresbyttrian  and  fa f or nt d  Rmmt  January  1903  (Vol  xiii, 
No.  ay:  Philadelphia,  MacCalla  &  Co.).  G.  Vos  The  Scriptural 
Doctrine  of  the  Love  of  God—  E.  H.  Gairnw  Two  Types  of  Naturalism 
— B.  B.  Warfibld  The  Printing  of  the  Westminster  Confession— 
W.  J.  Bkbchcr  Dr.  McCurdy's  Israel  and  the  Nations — M.  LErrCH 
Prof.  G.  Adam  Smith  on  Criticism  and  the  Old  Testament— K.  D- 
Macmillan  Gunkel  on  the  Legends  of  Genesis — H.  C.  MiXTOK 
Hitachi's  great  Work  in  English— Recent  Theological  Literature. 


(3)  French  and  Belgian. 

Revue  fiibtigue,  January  1902  (Vol  xi,  Na  1  :  Paris,  V. 
for  the  School  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Stephen  at  Jerusalem).  M.  J. 
Lagrange  Introduction  au  Uvre  des  Juges — H.  Vincent  La  dcuneme 
enceinte  dc  Jerusalem— L.  Haocspill  £tudes  sur  Ic  milieu  rcligieux  ct 
intellectual  contemporain  du  Nouveau  Testament— Melanges :  F.  TitiBN 
Analyse  de  I'lpltre  aux  H£breux ;  A.  Jaussbn  Le*  tribus  arabes  a  Test 
du    Jourdain;    M.    J.    Lagrange    Notes    depigntphie    stfiuitique— 
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n'que :  Complements;  dc  la  mosaiquc  d'Orphcc ;  Ossuaircs  judeo- 
;  A  projos  d'une  inscription  dc  MAdaba — Recensions — Bulletin. 

Rttntt  d'histoire  tcclismslique,  January  xgoa  (Vol.  in,  No.  t :  LOUVUB, 

Rue  dc  Namur).     C.  Callewaert  Les  premiers  chre'tiens  furent-iN 

ites  par  (Jdits  generatix  ou  par  mesurcs  dc  police  ?     II.  L'originc 

In  legislation  pers^cutrice.     Confirmation  des  donnecs  de  Tertullien 

Icxamcn  des  autres  source* — L  Duchesne  Le  faux  concile  dc 

logne  (346) — Melanges  :    G.  Mown   Pour   l'authenticite   du   traits 

la  Vision  d'lsaYe,  recemment  public  sous  le  nom  de  S.  Jerome ; 

C<  DS  Schrevfx  Rcmi   Dricux,  evequc  de  Bruges,  ct  lcs  troubles 

Pays-Bos.     Les  Conferences  de  Breda.     La  Pacification  de  Gand. 

t'U}—  Comptes  rendus — Chronique — Bibliographic. 

Kttme  de  r Orient  ihre tint,   1901  (Vol.  vi,  No.  4:  Paris,  A.  Picard). 

A.  I'.\.  Mii.-i  Les  etudes  islamiqucs  en  Russic  et  unc  apologic  russe  dc 
rislam— K  Nau  Lettre  de  Jacques  d'£desse  sur  !a  g^nealogie  de  la 
Sainte  Vierge — X.  Griefs  dc  I'Helleniime  contrc  la  Russic  (fin) 
— L.  Cluonet  Vie  de  S.  Marine.  III.  Tcxte  grec(iwte)— J.  Thibaut 
Ti*n(\«|t'  miisique  by/antine— S  VAXLHJ  9  MirhH  le  Erjf&edb  el  les 
deux  frfcres  Grapti,  S.  Thc*odorc  et  S.  Thdophmic  (fin) — Melanges : 
S.  Vaii.he  La  prise  de  Jerusalem  par  les  Perses;  H.  de  Saint-Guuez 
La  litulaturc  des  pairiarthes  grecs-catholiques-melkiques  —  Biblio- 
graphic. 

Analgia  Boitandiana%  1901  (Vol.  xx,  No.  4:  Brussels,  14  Rue  des 
Ursulines).  Catalogus  codicum  hagiographicorum  latinorum  biblio- 
ihetac  publicae  Duacends:  Appendices.  Passiu  nielrica  S.  Vincentii 
diaconi ;  Miracula  S.  Thcodorici ;  Miraculn  S.  Thomae  Cantuaricnsis ; 
Miraculum  S-  Nicolai  I.codiense ;  Vita  S.  Killiani  confessoris  Albim.i 
sis  ;  Dc  trfbttt  solleinniuitibus  S.  Jacobi  apostoli  ;  Miracula  S.  Rictrudix  ; 
Miracula  S.  Euscbiac ;  De  Vita  metrica  i>.  Eusebiae ;  Carmen  Johannis 
monachi  Elnonensis  ad  Erluinum  Cameraeensem  episeopum ;  Invcmio 
sanctorum  patriarcharum  Abraham,  Isaac  ct  Jacob;  Transbtio  S.  Neoti 
— Bulletin  dc*  publications  hagiographiquea — U>  Chkvauer  Supplc- 
mentutn  ad  Repertorium  hymnologicum  (Imbrijcris  arcus — Imignem 
Pauti), 

Rcvm  BMdiclw4t  January  iqoj  (Vol.  xix,  No.  1 1  Abbayc  dc  Marcd- 
ious).  G.  Morin  L'annee  liturgique  a  Aquileo  anteneurerncnt  a 
1'epoqjc  carolingicnnc  d'aprfes  1c  Codex  Evangelioium  Rehdigeranus— 
J.  Chapman  La  chronologic  des  premieres  listes  episcopalcs  de  Rome, 
II— U.  BcKUfcuit  \jc%  chapitres  geneniux  de  l'ordre  de  St.-Benoft,  II : 
Provinces  dc  Maycncc-Bambcrg  et  de  Salxbourx,  les  £cossaift  d'Allc- 
magr.e— TJ.  Berli^re  Bulletin  d'histoire  benecJictui*— Bibliographic. 
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A/?*"  tThiiUirt  et  de  literature  retigiemses,  January- February  i 
(Vol.  vii.  Na  i :  Paris,  74*  Boulevard  saint  German).     A. 
Iji    Afrssa    Parnstentimm    dans    raneienne    discipline     d"Ocodent- 
H.  CoCHiw  Lc  frcrc  dc  Ptoarquc  CI  Ic  livrc  du  Pefw  des  Reli&tmi*  IV 

I'.  Foukxkji  £tudes  sur  lee  pcnitentftli :  (*)  Le  p*mteatieZ  Vife- 
crUamim  secundum— -Essais  et  notices :  P.  Lrjvi  Saim-Beriigne  de 
Dijon. 

March- April  190a  (Vol.  vii,  No.  a).  J.  Labourt  Le  chnstia- 
nismedaru  I'crapirc  dc*  Pcrscs :  (1)  Htstotxe  exterieurc — P.  FouTumo 
Etudes  sur  lea  ptmtcntiels ;  (3)  Lc  pc'nitcnticl  Caainense — J.  Tuuox. 
I-c  dograc  du  peche"  originel  dans  saint  Augustin ;  Pendant  la  confxo- 
verec  pcTagiconc;  (a)  Essence  ct  propagation  du  peebe  origuxt~ 
G.  Moki.m  Urigine  de  U  lormule  peeudo*ugu*tinienne  *  la  oecesun* 
unitas,  in  duhiis  libera*,  in  omnibus  cartas' — H.  Cochin  I.c  Frerede 
Pctraxquc:  Note  chronologiquc—  A.  Lossy  Qironique  biblique:(5) 
Histoire  des  engines  chretiennes  {suite) ;  (6)  Religion  d'lsracJ  « 
[l)i.'(.)luj.;ic   hililii.iir     -C.  ICm    DU   RdigfOB  >!•--*    pCOplcS   ''ii',n,i  1  .    .;.r . 

le  chriMianisuic  1  (6)  Religion  romainc,  (7)  Superstitions  des  penpte 
elassiques — P.  Lbjav  Ancienne  philologic  chretienne  •  (16)  Let  srtn- 
boles ,  (17)  La  liturgic,  (a)  Generality,  (£)  Liturgies  oricn tales. 

(a)  German. 

TJieo/ogisehe  Quartatschrift,  190a  (Vol.  lmiv.  No.  1  :  Mindxen, 
II.  Kit?.).  Van  BMDfcR  Dex  Tcich  Bclhcsda  utid  die  Gulthcit  Jesu— 
Funk  Zur  Didache,  der  Frage  nach  der  Gnindschrift  und  ihren 
Recenxionen — SXumUli.kk  Die  Korwtanrinischc  Schrnkung  im  In- 
vcatiturstrcit— Rohr  Cclasius  I  und  der  Priwat— Reviews— Analecla. 

'Mischrifi  fur  Theotogie  und  Kinht%  November  (OOl  (Vol  xi  No.fi: 
Tubingen  and  Leipzig,  J.  C.  B.  Mohr).  T.  H.  Stkinmanw  Die  Fragc 
nach  Gott — Drews  Die  freicn  religiosen  Geraeindcn  der  Gegenwart. 

February  190a  (Vol.  .\ii.  No.  1).  M.  Reiscmle  WiwenschaiUicbe 
I  tv  n  icldungserforschung  und  cvolutionistische  Weltanschauung  in  ihrcin 
Verhaltnis  sum  Christenturn — E.  Troki.i  SCS  ^rjndprobleme  der  Er 

Ztitschrift  fir  die  ncHtestaiftentiichd  Wisse&schaft  und  die  Kindt  J<  I 
Urchristentumsi  December  1901  (Vol.  ii,  No.  a:  Ciessen,  J.  Ricker). 
O.  IIoLTiMANN  Der  Messiasglauhe  Jesu — F.  C  CoNVUajtl  The 
Euscbian  Form  of  the  Text  Matt  xxviii  19 — P.  Corssen  Die  Toclucr 
des  Philippus — J.  A.  Cramer  Die  Logosstellen  in  Justins  Apologias 
kritisch  untcrsucht— \V.  R.  Paton  Die  Kreuzigung  Jesu— A.  DnSSMAXB 
Anathema— Miscellanea:  G.  Klein  Prcdigt  des  Johannes.  Hi 
Ilosanna  b  der  Hohe,  ■  Kinder  '  oder  '  fVcrke?  Matt,  xi  19,  Luc  vii  35  : 
E.  Nesile  Zum  Vatcrunser  von  Mcgaxa — Bibliography. 
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February  1903  (Vol.  iii,  No  i).    A.  Diktericii  DieWciscn  aus 

MojgenUnde— J.  KreyendOhl  Dct  On  dcr  Veruneilung  Jesu— 

Bousset   Die    Bejiebungen    der   iiltesten    judischen   Sibyllc    zur 

Idaischen  Sibylle  und  einige  weitere  Beobachtungen  iiher  den  syn- 

listischen  Charakter  dcr  spatjudischen  Litteratur— II.  Holizmanw 

►rdnungen  und  Umordnungen  im  vierten  Evangelium — P.  Corssen 

i  Todcajahr  Polykaips — Miscellanea :  A.  Harnack  7m  Rom,  i  7  | 

Ne-stix  Bin  synsches  Bruchstuck  aus  dem  Protcvangclium  Jacobi, 

hcilige  Geist  als  Tragode. 

Zcitschriji  fiir  Kirchen^tschuhk,  Deceuibct  J901  (Vol  xxii,  No.  4; 
K.  A.  Perthes).  Markcuaf  Clemens  von  Alcwmdricn  al» 
Ischer  Schriftsteller  in  seiner  Stellung  m  den  natflrlichen  Lebens- 
t—  Hess  el  Cluny  und  Macon.  Ein  Bcitrag  zur  Geschichte  der 
pipatlichen  Exemtionsprivilegien — Goetz  Die  Quellen  rur  Geschichte 
dw  hi.  Frani  von  Assise  Part  I  (wnduded) — PrLUuK-HAKTTiJNK  Die 
Wahl  des  lctztcn  kaiscrlichcn  Gcj;enpapstes  (Nikolaus  V.  13*8) — 
Waterstraat  Der  Caminer  Bistumsstreit  im  Reformationuettalter,  I 
— Analecta;  Clemen  Ein  iuteressanter  Ablassbrief:  Eichhorn  Ams- 
dorfiana  aus  dem  Codex  chartaceus  Nr.  43  der  Dorpater  Universitats- 
btbliothek  ■  Schmidt  Ein  ungedruckter  Brief  Luthers. 

Zeit&chrift  fur  wissenschaftlichc  I'luolcgit)  January  1902  (Vol.  xlv, 
No.  1  ;  Leipzig,  O.  R.  Reisland).  (The  late)  J.  Borhmer  Die 
Grundgedankcn  dcr  Prcdigt  Hosca's— G.  Hoexnicke  Die  sittlichcn 
Anschauungen  des  Hebracrbrieles— K.  Gorres  Das  spaniBCh-west- 
gntische  Episkopat  und  das  romische  Papittum  (586-680)— J.  DfcXSUCS 
Zu  den  Scntcnzcn  Peter  Abalard's— F.  Bunger  Lehre  des  Pctrus 
I.ombardut  vom  Werke  Chmii — A,  Hilcexfkld  Die  Verwetfurig  Jesu 
in  Namct — Reviews:  A.  B(lXGEt*FKU>)  HolUrnann,  Die  Synoptiker : 
J.  DftABBKB  PfciUchiftcr,  Die  authcntischc  Ausgabe  dcr  Evanuclicn 
Homilien  Gregors  d.  Gr. ;  Heisenberg,  Analecta  190 r. 

Thiofogiuhe  Stvdien  *nd  Kritiktn,  1902  (No.  2:  Gotha,  F.  A, 
Perthes).  Clemrk  Die  Auflassung  des  Altcn  Testaments  bci  Kiulus — 
WUUWCD  Ein  Vorlaufer  des  Paulushouiiliarn—  Rysskl  Die  neuen 
hchrai&chcn  Fragmentc  des  Buchcs  Jesus  Sirach  und  ihrc  Hcrkunft,  II 
— Note*:  Kohlkr  Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  Wartburg^Pottflta  Llltfaai 
auf  die  Postillc  des  Antonius  Corvinus :  Die  Auffindung  den  Thronsaals 
Ncbukadncrars— Reviews:  Kotiistein  Scllin's  Studicn  *ur  Entstch- 
ur^rctchichM    der     j:it;i -■■  hiMi    <  ri  im Bxodc    11: i>  h    rlefl     WiylOBbcturi 

.  KOstlin  Luthers  ThcoloKic  in  ihrci  gCKhichtlichcn  F.ntwickclung 
und  ihrem  innercn  Zusammenhange. 

AVitf    kirchluhe    Zcitschriji    December    1901    (Vol.    xii,    No.    12: 
rlangcn    and    Leipzig,    A.    Dcichen).      Rociioll    Thcologic    und 
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PhiSoioph'*— W.  Schmidt  KihiRrh.-  Fragrn  -  (7)  I>ie  txn 
nod  die  chiinliche  Elhik— Kgnio  Mend,  ment,  tckc*l  upfcann>- 
Couari>  Die  rnewtanische  Rmrtung  in  den  alusstarocntlicben  Ape*.-? 
phen— Uimtkr  l>er  Erfoig  <Sct  Prcdigt.  Eit»c  Frage  enrogen  tm  U±& 
ihicr  Sruhesten  Bcantwwtang. 

January   190*  {Vol.  xiii.  No.    1)-     K.  v.   Burcu   Kirente** 
Tagofrajen — Klostbxmann  Britiagi  s^t^rhithtt  te 

Pcntatcuchs  -M.  von  Natiiusivm  Die  kircclicbc  Aufatabc  in  Boagarf 
die  Arbetterbewegung,  I— R.  SrrixMicTz  Zusammenhang  ron  Tanft  mi 
Wicdcrgcburt,  I 

uary  19©*   (Vol  xiii.   No-  a>      Inur.i.g    L>ic   Aufgabe  dc 
Dogmata  Lfcfcl     lira    Gcifhichic — V     row     Nathusios    Die 

kirchlichc  Aufga.be  in  Beiug  auf  die  Axbtitcrbcwc$ung  (wnUudtl)- 
H  vussurite*  Novatians  Predict  Ubcr  die  KundschaJtcr  (Num.  xuj)s 
clirrater  Cberl  ■  dbtt  Bcatbmurig  c!es  Ciwnui  von  Arid 

— R.  Steixmvt*  Zusamrticnhons  Ton  Tnufe  und  Wicdergcburt, 


The  Journal 

of 

Th eo logical   Studies 


Jtnyr,    1&02 


THE  TEXTUS  RECEPTUS  OF  THE 
APOSTLES'  CREED. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  problems  which  still  perplex 
torians  of  the  Creeds  is  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Tfxtus 
\t£tptus  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  From  the  eighth  century  this 
form  began  to  supersede  all  others  as  the  Baptismal  Creed  of 
the  Western  Church.  It  is  familiar  as  the  form  which  we  use 
in  Morning  and  Fvcning  Prayer.  But  the  Creed  of  our  Baptismal 
Office  has  two  interesting  variant  readings  which  point  us  back 
to  days  when  uniformity  in  such  details  was  unheard  of.  The 
term  'only  begotten'  is  probably  a  translation  of  unigenitum. 
which  is  found  in  place  of  urticum  in  many  old  forms,  though 
in  this  case  its  substitution  for  'only'  may  be  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Niccnc  Creed.  The  addition  of  the  words  'after  death' 
to  the  term  *  everlasting  life '  comes  to  us  through  the  Salisbury 
Manual  (a.  d.  1543)  from  an  ancient  source  which  is  still  obscure. 
Wc  shall  come  upon  both  of  these  readings  in  crerd-;  of  the 
Gallican  Sacramentary1.  For  practical  purposes,  however,  we 
may  regard  our  Baptismal  Creed  as  identical  with  the  form  quoted 
as  the  Teitus  Receptus  of  the  Western  Church. 

This  TtXtW  RecrptHs  i*  an  enlarged  form  of  the  Old  Roman 
Creed  which  ha*  been  traced  back  to  the  early  years  of  the  second 
century.  I  will  print  the  two  forms  side  by  aide,  and  shall  refer 
to  them  under  the  symbols  T  (=  Tcxtus  Rtctptus)  and  R  (=  Old 
Roman  Creed). 

•  Tlic  f««d!nic  '.yJiaUtomt)  tgwkl  at ihi  mtfo/lht  world  liu  *  parallel  In  llic  creed 
thr  njptpMl  *  OMtftutiOM    vii  <|). 

VOL.  111.  1 1 
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i.  Credo    in    Dcum 

omnipotent  cm. 


Paticm 


a.  Et  in  Christum  Icsum, 
Filium  cius  unicum  Dominum 
nostrum, 

3.  qui  natus  est  dc  Spiriiu 
aancto  et  Maria  uirgtne, 

4.  qui  Mih-Foritin  Pilatocnici- 

fixus  est  ct  scyullus, 

.5.  tcrtia  die  rcaurrcxit  I 
mortuis, 

6.  ascendit  in  caclos, 

7.  sedet  ad  dcxteram  Patris 

8.  undc  ucnturus  est  iudicaie 
uiuos  et  mortuos. 

9.  Et  in  Spiritum  sanctum, 
10.  sanctam  ecclesiarn, 


11.  rcmissionem  peccatonim, 
1  3.  carnis  rcsurrcctionem. 


1.  Credo  in  Dcum  PaUem 
ornnipotcntcm  creator tmtoili 
et  ttrrat. 

2.  kt  in  [lesum  Christum] 
Filium  cius  unicum  Dominum 
nostrum, 

3.  qui  etmteptus  est  de  Spirttu 
sanctonatussx  Maria  uirgine, 

4  passes  sub  Pontto  Pilito 
crucifixu*  martuusrX  sepultus, 
dtuendit  ad  inferno* 

3.  tcrtia  die  rcsurrcxit  » 
mortuis, 

6.  ascendit  ad  caclos, 

7.  sedet  ad  dextcram  DH 
Patris   onwtpcUniiSy 

8.  indt  uenturus  est  iudicare 
UluOJ  ct  mortuos, 

9.  Crtdc  in  Spiritum  sanctum. 
jo-  sanctam     eccleshra    «/*■ 

ol&atfu  sanctorum  CQmmum* 

onemt 
II.  rcmissionem  peccatorum, 
I  a.  carnla     rcsurrcctionem    ft 

uitam  otter  nam* 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  (Oct.  1901 )  Dr.  Sanday 
quoted  the  view  of  Dr.  Kattcnbiuch  that  T  was  in  use  in  the 
Church  of  Burgundy  (Vienne  or  Lyons)  possibly  from  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  '.  Dr.  Sanday,  however, expressed  hi*  agreement 
with  the  older  view  which  would  connect  the  origin  of  T  with 
some  literary  centre,  Mich  as  the  School  of  I.erim,  among  whn>r 
disciples  Faustus  of  Ricz  and  Cacsarius  of  Aries  quote  ao 
its  characteristic  peculiarities.  Another  theory  of  origin  has  been 
put  forward  by  Dr.  Hahnv,  who  suggests  that  wc  should  look 
to  some  church  of  North  Italy  for  the  completion  of  the  form- 

1  Das  aposlohsthe  Symbol,  ii  p.  793. 

•  tiJM,->/A*k  dtr  Symbol^  p.  39,  n.  ao.    Prof.  Sanday  {J,  T.  5.  lit  p.  1  j)  u  ai» 
taken  in  quoting  bin  as  sucscaling  that  T  had  its  oiigin  in  Rome, 
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In  my  Introduction  to  tkt  Crtcds  I  ventured  to  put  forward  yet 
another  theory — that  T  is  the  Old  Roman  Creed  revised  in  Rome 
itself.  I  will  now  endeavour  to  maintain  that  theory  against  the 
criticism  with  which  it  has  met.  But  I  am  more  concerned  to 
state  the  evidence  as  fully  aa  possible,  since  it  is  difficult  to  procure, 
and  by  so  doing  I  may  benefit  even  those  who  disagree  with  me. 

The  fixed  point  of  our  investigation  is  the  occurrence  of  the 
Creed  in  a  treatise  by  Pirxninius,  a  celebrated  missionary  of 
the  eighth  century.  His  treatise  Dicta  Abbatis  Pirminii  dt 
singulis  libris  canonicis  scarapstts,  is  only  found  in  one  MS  (Cod- 
Elnsiedeln  199)  of  the  eighth  century.  It  contains  three  quotations 
of  the  Creed  in  different  contexts,  the  first  narrating  the  legrnd 
of  the  Apostolic  origin  and  assigning  each  clause  to  an  Apostle, 
the  second  in  an  account  of  the  service  of  Baptism,  the  third  in 
a  summary  of  the  teaching  given  on  Faith  and  Morals. 

The  second  is  the  most  important,  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  Pirminius  is  here  dependent  on  an  earlier  work  by  Martin 
of  Bracara.  But  he  deliberately  alters  both  the  form  of  Re- 
nunciation and  the  form  of  Creed.  He  quotes  the  Roman  form 
of  Renunciation,  and  introduces  a  reference  to  the  Roman  prayer  of 
Unction.  Moreover  he  speaks  of  the  act  of  Baptism  as  following 
immediately  after  the  recitation  of  the  Creed,  which  was  dis- 
tinc  lively  a  Roman  custom.  In  the  Gallican  wrrvicr*  an  interval 
mfl  allowed  to  elapse.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  Firmiriius 
docs  not  attempt  to  give  a  formal  account  of  the  service,  and 
that  the  latter  indication  of  the  Roman  character  of  the  service 
which  he  has  in  his  mind,  carrying  with  it  the  suggestion  that 
it  was  the  Roman  form  of  creed  which  he  quoted,  is  not  decisive 
by  itself.  But  I  hold  that  the  cumulative  argument  is  strong, 
and  offers  an  hypothesis  which  will  explain  all  the  known  facts 
about  the  documents  in  which  the  Received  Text  appears  before 
800.    I  will  indicate  by  thick  type  the  words  quoted  from  Martin. 

Dicta  ahhtitis  Pirminii,  r  u1: 

IdcL>,  fifties,  .id  memoriae)  otatram  reduclmos  qu&iuin  pactum 
in  Ipso  baptfutlrio  cum  dao  feclmus,  T.g.  cum  interrogati  rrtnguU 
Qomen  nostrum   a  ■ocordote    fuiinus,  quoinodo  dxcircmus3,   re* 


*  C«S-p«n.  K1n.ktnhiitorux.h4  AntcJvfa,  i  p.  160.     t  liavc  u  [muted  Ca»[>*;?a  test 
with  the  error*  of  ihc  M  S. 

•  Tfce  in*  rracling  m  obviously  '  dicrrrtniir.' 

lis 
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apondiati  aut  tn,  si  Urn  potoraa  r«*pondcro,  aut  oort*  Qui  pw 
to  fldom  focit,  qui  to  do  rontoxa  ausoopit,  at  dixit :   Iofaanaa 
dioitur,  aut  aliut  nomcu.     Kt  in;«rrogauit  aaeardtu:    ioaaaan, 
abrenuneiaa  Giabulo  1  omnibus  oporibu*  etus  et  omnibus  fcmps 
eius  f   Heapondlatl :  Abronunuo,  hex  est  drspitio  cl  dcrelinqu? 
omnia  o|*ra  mala  etdiabolica.     Poatista  abrenuntiationodiaboli 
ct  omnibus  opcf  ibus  cius,  ct  intarrogatua  as  a  sacerdotal :  Creehs 
in  dcum  patrem  vmnipatentcm,  creatcrem  cadi  et  terrae  ?     Et  rt- 
spondlsti:  Credo.     Et  itcrnm  :  Credit  et  in  lem  Ckristmm  filtmn 
eius  unieum.  demtnum  nostrum,  qui  co/teepfus  est  de  spiritu  sanctt, 
xatos  ex  Maria  uirgine,  fiassus  sub  Pontic  Pilato,  erucijixuj 
mortuos  et  seputtcs,  discendtt  ad  rn/erna,  tertia  die  surrcxtt  4 
mortuis,  aseendit  ad  eelos,  sedit  ad  dexUram  dei  fiatris  omn* 
parentis,  tmdt  uenturus  iudieare  utuoi  et  martens  t    Et  respond 
Credo.     Et   tcrtio  intcrrogautt  xacrrdoc :   Credit  et x  in  spirit* 
sane  to,  saneta  aeeelesia  eafkofiea,  sanctorum  ecmrmtnieme%  remission 
peeeatorum,  earnis  rcsurreetianem,  uitam  eternam.     RospoDUisti 
aut  tu,  aut  patrinus  pro  Xc :    Credo.     Bcce  paoLio   qualia 
promissio  ucl  confessio  uestra  apud  dcum  tenctur.     Et  a 
baptizatus  cs  in  nomine  patris  ct  nlii  ct  spirit  ui  sancto 
missionc   omnium  peeeatorum,  ct  unctus  cs  a  saccrdotc  crisma 
salutis  m  uitam  dcm;im,ct  induit  corpus  tuum  ucatc  candita  . .  » 
To  point  the  contrast  between  Martin's  form  of  Renunciation 
and  that  of  Pirrninius,  I  will  quote  them  in  parallel  column! 
with  other  Gallican  forms. 


iTiHrtl 

Til: 

rcocD> 
in  re- 


Martin  t^Ho. 
Fromisistis  uos  abrcnuntiarc 
diabolo  ct  angelis  cius  ct  omni- 
bus opcribus  cius  malis. 

Miss.  Gallic. 
Abrcnuncias  Satanac,  pompis 
sacculi,  ct  uoluptatibus  eius? 

l'irminius. 
Abienuntias  diabolo  et  omni- 
bus opcribus  cius  ct  omnibus 
pompis  cius? 


Eligius  of  Noyon  t  650. 
Abrcnuntiastis  cnim 
et  pompis  ct  opcribus 


Saer.  Gallic. 

Abrcnuncias  Satanac,  pom 

cius,  luxuriLi  suis,  sacculo  huic? 

Roman  rite  (Saer.  Gelas.  and 
Griff) 

Abrenuntias  Satanae  et 
nibus  opcribus  cius  ct  omnibus 
pompis  eius  ? 


: 


1 


I  insert  tt,  which  ia  omitted  by  C«ap»ri,  from  a  iJwtorrapa. 
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In  the  Roman  rite  the  newly  baptized  were  presented  to  a 
iest  who  anointed  them  with  perfumed  oil,  saying: 
'  Dcus  omnipotens,   PatCT   domini    mxsiri    lr\u  C"hristi,   qui   te 
:rauit  ex  aqua  et  Spiritu  aancto,  quiquc  dedit  libi  remtfr 
omnium  peccatorum,  ipse  tc  linit  dtrismaU  salutis  in 
itam  Mkrnam* 
It  ean  scarcely  be  doubted  that  I'irminiu*  had  the  words  of 
prayer  which  I  have  priotcd  in  italics,  when  he  wrote :  ututus 
a  saetrdote  crisma  l  salutis  in  uitam  ae/crrtam. 
The  prayer  in  the  Gallican  Sacrarncntary  is  as  follows: 
1  Deus  Pater  domini  nostri  Icau  Christi,  qui  te  regenerauit  per 
lam  et  Spiritum  sanctum,  quique  tibi  dedit  remissionem  pec- 
:nrum  per  lauacrum  regenerationis  et  sanguinem,  ipse  te  liniat 

tmatc  suo  aancto  in  uitam  acternam.  .  . .' 
Very  little  is  known  about  Pirminius  He  was  probably  an 
monk*,  who  came  through  Neustria  into  Germany,  and  is 
known  as  the  founder  of  Rcichcnau  Abbey.  Driven  thence 
founded  other  monasteries  in  Bavaria  and  in  Alsace,  where  he 
led  his  days  in  the  Abbey  of  Hornbach.  He  was  a  friend 
Boniface,  who  is  said  to  have  visited  him  at  Hornbach  before 
irting  on  his  last  missionary  journey.  As  Kattcnbusch  has 
•arly  shown,  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  writings  of  Boniface 
to  the  form  of  Creed  which  he  used.  But  the  following 
passage  from  instructions  sent  to  him  by  Pope  Gregory  II  is 
important:  '  Disciplinam  aacramenii,  quam  ad  initiandos  deo 
pracuio  crediturus  tenerc  studes,  ex  formula  orTiciorum  sanctac 
nostrac  scdis  apostolicac  instructionis  tuae  gratia  praelibaU 
uolumus  ut  intendaj  V  This  plainly  points  to  the  use  of  an 
official  Roman  Order  of  Baptism,  which  would  carry  with  it  the 
use  of  the  Roman  form  of  Creed.  From  the  analogy  of  the  creed 
used  by  Pirminius  we  may  conjecture  that  Boniface  also  used 
T.  I  venture  to  think  that  we  can  trace  the  use  of  T  along 
thr  line  of  the  missionary  journeys  of  Pirminius  and  Boniface4 
before  Charles  the  Great  made  enquiries  as  to  the  forms  of  Creed 
used  in  the  Empire. 

1  The  form  chrism*  is  found  in  Ma*.  G*t/U.  «a  a  aooo  of  the  firal  tlctleunuii. 
td.  KiMflofl,  p.  363. 

•  See  Acta  Santlarum,  Nor.  ii  1.  iS<^.  '  Kp,  i  |  Mlgnc,  P.  U  Imxix  ^yfi. 

*  Rnrhriuu,  Cat  Augi*"***  C3»v  ""  "^  [hwk  at  KarUruh«Vf  »nd  tbo  Vnimaf 
MS  CW.  Lst.  McjtatwMi  OjyS  quoted  below. 
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The  king's  first  set  of  questions  was  issued  in  789.  Thr  rrplia 
of  the  RUhcjps  shown!  lh.it  then  was  no  agreement  among  thca 
as  to  the  form  of  Creed.  For  our  present  purpose  the  roost 
important  answer  was  that  of  Amalarius  of  Treves.  The  form 
which  he  quoted  was  certainly  T,  though  being  embedded  in 
a  short  commentary  one  or  two  clauses  arc  inexactly  quoted 
Thus  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  clause  3.  though 
it  is  incredible  that  the  words  were  not  found  in  his  Creed- 
And  he  stated  definitely  that  he  iwrd  thr  Roman  Order:  'In 
scrutinio  quippe  facimus  signuin  cruets  super  pucros,  mcik  toni 
mus  scriptum  in  romano  ordinr%rt  genuflexionem  el  aclitirationcin, 
ct  doccmus  oralioncrn  dom  inicain  pal  rinos  etc-  Similiter  docetn 
symbol  um V 

In  813  Charles,  who  was  now  Emperor,  summoned  fi 
Provincial  Synods  for  the  country  west  of  the  Rhine  and 
Alps.  One  of  these,  that  of  Mainz,  has  preserved  in  its  A 
the  statement  of  the  Emperor's  wish  for  uniformity.  In  c.  4  we 
read :  *  Saeramenta  baptismatis  uolumus,  ut  sicut  sancta  uestra 
fuit  admonitio  ita  concordtter  atque  uniformitcr  in  singulis  par- 
ochiis  secundum  romanum  ordinem  inter  nos  celebrentur  iugiterque 
conserucmur,  id  est  scrutinium  ad  ordinem  baptismatis,  sicut  in 
decretis  Lccmis  papae  sub  duobus  continetur  eapituHsV  In 
c.  47  the  Council  of  Mainz  gave  directions  that  those  who 
could  not  learn  the  Creed  in  Latin  might  learn  it  in  their  own 
tongue.  From  that  date  we  can  begin  to  trace  Old  German 
translations  of  T,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  T  is  the 
only  complete  form  which  has  been  translated  into  the  verna- 
cular, showing  the  wide  extension  of  its  use  in  Anglo-Saxon 
England  as  well  as  on  the  Continent  from  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century3. 

1  Alcuini  opp.  ii  g]i.  Cf.  Hausalcttcr  AVw  kinM.  Ztachr.,  ifty8,  p.  341,  wto  ha* 
published  a  new  text.  1  do  not  think  that  Am  atari  us  omitted  uit*m  xtttmmm  htm 
hi*  Creed,  vince  he  wove  it  into  the  exposition :  fautfi auitm  ih  u*iam  aiciriM— _ 

1   Mansi  Ctmhhm  xiv6G,  Labbe-Coleti  ix  330. 

1  This  is  true  of  complete  forms,  but  Wiegand,  DU  Sttttung  dn  «p,  Syml.  I  310, 
n.  4  quotca  abort  vernacular  forms  :  (1)  of  the  year  770  m  confession  or  the  Trinity; 
(l)  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  a  shortened  form  likr  thai  quoted  by 
Hrabanusof  Main  1  dt  ekne.  instA  27  :  *Si  credat  in  detim  patrem  omnjpf>trnt#m1  In 
lesum  Christum  filium  eius  unicum  dominum  nostrum,  In  apintnm  sanctum,  Umiffl 
deum  in  Trinktalc  et  Unltate.  Si  confileatur  unara  case  ccclcxiam  cattiolkauB. 
credat  rcraissionem  peccatorum,  carnla  rourrctlioncm.' 
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Wc  now  come  to  the  doubtful  stage  of  our  enquiry  in  dealing 
ith  documents  which  contain  both  Roman  and  Gallican  clcmcnl9( 
that  the  Creed-forms  approximating  to  T  which  arc  found  in 
icm  might  have  come  from  either  source.  We  have  to  deal 
also  with  anonymous  sermons  which  have  not  yet  been  traced  to 
any  locality  and  cannot  be  classified  with  certainty.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  discuss  them  in  the  following  order:  (a)  The 
Gallican  Sacramcntary,  and  Ps.  Aug.  Serm.  243 ;  (0)  The  Gallican 
Missal,  and  Ps.  At4g.  Serm.  24a ;  (c)  Ps.  Aug.  Serm.  240,  241  ; 


( The  text  forms  will  bt  found  on  pp.  488,  4.89.) 


(d)  Cod.  Sessorianus  52. 

■a 


(a)  The  Gallican  Sacramentary,  Ps.  Aug,  Serm.  243. 

The  so  called  Gallican  Sacramcntary  {Cod.  Parts.  Lai.  13246, 
sacc.  vii)  is  sometimes  called  the  Missal  of  Bobbio,  because  the 
MS  undoubtedly  came  from  Bobbio.  Opinions  vary  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  liturgical  collection  contained  in  it  It  contains 
a  mixture  of  Hispano-Gallic,  Roman,  and  perhaps  other  elements 
and  rites,  and  for  my  present  purpose  it  is  immaterial  whether 
thr.se  were  combined  at  Bobbio  in  this  MS  or  in  some  archetype 
at  Luxcuil.  It  contains  four  texts  of  the  Creed  which  I  will 
dbtloguuli  as  A,  AE,  B,  C.  The  first  three  are  Baptismal 
Creeds,  the  fourth  is  an  isolated  form  which  does  not  now 
concern  us  as  it  was  apparently  used  in  the  hour  offices'. 

The  first  Creed,  A  (No.  1,  p.  488)  is  a  creed  interpolated  in  a 
sermon  used  at  the  Traditio  Symbolic  in  a  section  of  the  collection 
which  is  undeniably  of  Roman  origin.  It  follows  the  ceremony 
known  as  apertio  aurium,  or  delivery  of  the  first  words  of  the  four 
Gospels,  which  was  a  Roman  custom.  Therefore  A  represents 
the  form  used  by  the  monks  at  Bobbio  before  700  or  a  form 
derived  with  this  section  from  Rome.  A  differs  from  T  only  by 
repetition  of  Credo  instead  of  lit  {in  Iesum  Christum)  and  by 
reading  unigenitum  scmpiUrnum  for  u/ireum,  a  variation  which  we 
shall  meet  with  again,  and  which  is  probably  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  7'eDeum*. 

Kattcnbimcb,  i  p.  55,  ii  p.  747  n  ;<.  p,  R*i  a.  14. 

*  Katlciibusch,  ii  p,  **6  u.  j8. 


7  "•"*  e 

Wort*™  "-««»■,. 
1 1  ^">v*<- fm>^  ° 
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S 


CaJ/ievHum. 

B1 

urn  Patrem 
m,  (rtatotim 


8,  9.  Pt.  Jug.  S^»i.  2*8  ' 
A 


Icium  Christum) 

♦iiwt,  unicum 

im  nostrum, 

rtfl»%  cat  da  Spiriln 

nxlu*    /x   Maria    mr- 

eut>  Pontio  Pilato 
ua  mortuMi  ct  aepul- 

•     •     ■ 

lie  resurrcscit  a  mortui* 

it  Mirror  lu/cuclos" 

J  *lrxtrr*m  £>r<  Pallia 

Iftffi* 

rit-jitj*  mdicara 

L  mar tuat. 

n  unctoSplnm 

l    ccdcsln "    Cttbott- 

iftione  peccatorum 
rctuf  ration  cm  *•  ui- 


!.  Credo  in  Ofiim  Parrem 

omnipolcntem,  tttaiotrm 

cutti '  tt  tnnu. 
3.  Et  in  (Icxum  ChriMum) 

Fi'ium  eiua  unicum 

Dominum  nostrum, 

3.  t[lii  nm/rftfus  rt!  dc  Spirit'! 
sancto,     [iMttlBj*    M     Maria 
uiridne. 

4.  ^mmm  mb  Pvnlio  I'iUto ' 
crucifixut  mortuut  ct  icpul- 
IM 
dt<rmdu*  ad  tM/rrwa 

5.  tertladlereaurrexiia mnrtiri*. 

6.  iu<xiidit  in  cnclo 

7.  Midi/addcxtcramftfnT'Palii:   ;. 

&  iW/  uciilurus  est  iiidicarr 
■AMI  At  mortuoa. 

9.  CrWoetinSpinturnsanctuin'' 

10.  a*ncutm  eccleaiam  y  calftoli- 

Mtntiorutn  commtmiomtM  " 

11.  remiuionem  peccatorum. 
1  J.  earn  is     resurrectionem     rt 

mtivn  arfrrmtm. 


; .  1  redo  in  Deum  Patrem 

omnipntcntcm,  erraUimm  tiwtt 
it  ternr, 

1.  Credott  ln(Tc9uuiCbiiatuui) 

Kilium  eiua.  -  . 

J,  qut  mnff/ift«  da  Spirt'" 

aancto    nana  «   Maria  uir- 
Kinc, 
4.  ^ouio  aub  Pontio  Pilato, 
tmcifiaua  tat  ...  ct  acpultuu 


f,.  errtift  din  recurrent 
0.  Mccndit  adcaclos, 


8.  intU  uentunti ll  iudicare 
unio*  tt  mortuot 

9.  t V/tfo  el  in  Spiriuim  sanctum 

10.  jaiiiUni  cccleslain    cuuWt- 

OUB 

MHt'tnrum  comniu*iion*rtt™ 

li.  c*rni>  rrMim-itioncm  Nitem 
ntlrrwim. 


10,  II.   5*K»uwsn/*nMH*  CdlotwHM. 


I  (foL  181  -) 

it  Drum  Palicm  umui  potent  cm 

»h  *wA  «V  Ifwra*. 

Icium  Christum)  Filium  etui  umcum 

im  noMmm, 

up/M*  «i  dc  Spintu  saflcto 

»ji>  Foatao  Pilate  crutiflxu»,• 
*  <t  Kcpiiltua. 

lie  reaurrexit  a  mortuti, 

h  mi  cm 

i  dolcrara  A"i  Patris 

uturui  iudicarc  uiuoa 
■oft". 

in  SpirftUOl  «-»nrtum, 
im  e<cle3tam  (atholitatn, 
in  cuwniBHwrmw, 
kioncm  pcccatoruai, 
r«9orr«<tioncm(  Milam  sttfrn*m. 

■jpoMtloa  In  tlie  Miiuih  GultKtiHum  (••  /V  Wwjf.  Srran.  24J)  is  defective.     "Oic  Creed- 
L'rcdo  io  Dcum  Palrcni  uioniputcnlem,  trwtorrm  imtti  tt  tettm,     Ctrdo  in  Filio  <iua. 
t«  tb«  Uxl  »f  Pa.  Aug,  i+i  A  axd  E  from  Cod.  Iftf.  J/omrnnau  6jq8,  *aw.  vuC 
cr*itor\  •  t«fT».  •  «li.  '  ratua  «u£r.  /<m.  mmm.  m>.  *  phitato. 

idrt.  •  tercla.  *  celot.  u  dei  •■**■    <><•  "  Inde  aenttmm  ntpr.  ton. 

«ra  *Hfir.  Im,  man.  *t.  dwiu,  B  acdcalaai.  M  ary.  tnt.  litt.  r«.  »/  k«A 

noaloDcm.  u  ro»urrec<itfiicni.  M  crucefixva.  ■  diaccndiL 

mortuiav  "  fla)tolic«ft). 


II  (fol.  191  A). 

1.  Crcdu  in  Dcunt  Paircin  ouiiuputcntcm  J 
•    •     •     ■ 

a.  CffJb  el  in  (leeum  Christum)  Filium  ciu« 
uiiieum 

Dninimtrn  nostrum, 
3.  qui  omrptm  est  de  Spintu  sancto 

uatua  tA  M.ijui  uiiKitic, 
4   p»*3Ht  aub  I'unliu  Pilato  u  ucilixua 

murium*  ct  icpuhut, 

diwiudit  *'  ttd  iM/irrxn,  -. 

5.  tenia  die  resurrexlt  a  morluls 

6.  aavcndil  ad  each»a 

7.  aedi/ad  dcxteram  Av'Patria 
omrupottmlis 

9,  imde  ucnturua  iudicarc  uiuoa 
at  mortaoa  V 

ty  i  miit  m  Spintnm  lanrtnm. 

10.  sancum  eccleaUun  eaitio/ic*m  ■, 

Mimtvnint  lowjttuni-n.rn, 
I  t.  rcmi\xioncn>  p.  o ;*t*.iii»«, 
it.  ca/nU  reaurrectioncm,  uiUm  ■aiamamf 


*ad  ad 


Mftn 


>'un*"'.llie«B 

K*  *"  "*t  it  fon 
,?n,0Ves  most  0, 
,h~0'  of  the  »„ 

essays 

ut   e"m/«  to!?        P'B,C',U 
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ustus),  and  in  this  respect  the  preface,  which  is  addressed  to 
ore  than  one  hearer,  shows  that  it  was  not  part  of  the  original 

mon. 

It  ix  plainly  important  that  the  MSS  in  which  Ps.  Aug.  Srrm. 

3  occurs  should  be  investigated.     Any  clue  to   conned  U»- 

mon  with  Italy  or  Rome  itself  would  be  most  valuable.  The 
nee  of  a  warning  against  idolatry — 'Nihil  dc  idolorum 
cultu  ucl  supcrstitionibus  Paganorum  cogites'  —  though  more 
probable  outside  Italy,  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  Roman 
sermon  even  of  the  eighth  century,  since  Boniface  wrote  to  Pope 
Zacharias  of  the  scandal  caused  by  the  pagan  superstitious  usages 
which  were  tolerated  in  Rome  on  New  Year's  Day. 

Krom  the  Roman  section  of  the  Gallican  Sacramentary  we 
turn  now  to  what  is  plainly  a  Gallican  section  headed  ad  C/nt- 
sttaNumfacien<iutntvi)\\ch  quotes  an  Interrogative  Creed,  B  (No.  6), 
in  the  service  of  Baptism  for  Easter  Eve,  and  quotes  a  collect  for 
the  washing  of  the  feet  after  Baptism,  a  purely  Gallican  custom. 
The  form  of  renunciation  also  is  Gallican  (quoted  above,  p.  4S4), 
and  the  Baptismal  formula  has  a  phrase  unam  habentem  suhstan- 
tutpt,  which  finds  a  parallel  in  the  Creed  of  the  Bangor  Anti- 
phonary.  B  appears  to  me  to  be  the  work  of  some  Irish  monk, 
who,  In  the  archetype  of  this  section  or  in  this  MS.  itself, 
improved  the  form  after  the  model  of  the  Bangor  Antiphonary, 

r which  also  comes  to  us  from  Bobbio  *. 
(t>)  The  Gallican  Missal,  Ps.  Aug.  Serm,  342. 
The  Gallican  Missal  now  at  the  Vatican  {Cod.  Vat.  Palat. 
La/. 493)  written  c.  700,  is  (as  Mr.  E.  Bishop  has  kindly  informed 
roc)  'a  volume  containing  fragments  of  two  separate  Sacra- 
mentarics  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  one  another.1  There 
arc  two  occurrences  of  the  creed  in  the  sections  dealing  with  the 
ceremonies  of  Baptism. 

The  first  sermon  on  the  creed  in  section  xi  belong*;  to  the 
second  Sacramentary,  the  history  of  which  is  unknown.  It 
precedes  the  apcrtio  annum  and  should  therefore  be  traced  to 


1  The  creed  or  the  Bangor  Antiphonary  i*  of  eourae  ultimately  Gallican,  to  be 
cociwcted  perhaps  with  Leriiu.  Bui  at  thia  point  we  are  not  conaldcnug  ita 
origin,  only  tha  poaaibility  of  its  influencing  another  form  while  it  renamed  at 
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a  Roman  source.  It  contains  two  forms  (Nos.  4,  5)  which  agie 
so  closely  that  in  thU  case  we  may  conclude  that  the  creed  A 
(No.  4)  was  interpolated  at  a  later  date  than  the  compilation  uf 
the  termor*  containing  B  (No.  7).  Isj  such  a  case  we  cannot  jodgc 
by  the  omission  of  crtatorem  cadi  rt  terrac  because  the  aenaofl 
containing  A,  A  E  is  a  compilation  from  works  of  Rufinus.  Faustta, 
and  a  third  source  which  has  not  been  identified.  Rufinus,  of 
course,  had  no  such  words  in  his  creed,  and  wc  can  build  do  argu- 
ment on  their  omission  from  a  passage  quoted  from  htm. 

The  remarkable  omission  of  dominutn  nostrum  in  A,  AE,  show 
dependence  on  the  creed  of  the  Faustus  homilies.  Perhaps  uus 
is  the  explanation  of  the  phrase  ttnigrnitum  srmpitermtm  put  b 
because  utticnm  dominant  nostrum  was  lacking  as  in  the  trtr 
creed  of  BE  (see  p.  4  Ho.  n   1). 

The  rarclrwnesa  of  the  compiler  is  shown  by  the  invenkxi 
natns  d*  Maria  nirgim  i&mtptus  <k  Spit  ittt  San* to,  and  by  the 
Insertion  (if  the  following  paragraph,  *hich  proves  that  he  «a* 
qnotfng  from  a  sermon  used  in  monastic  services :  '  lam,  Lam  si 
iubctis.  hacc  quae  dicta  sunt  caritati  ucstrac  sufticiant:  ct  die 
crastma  secundum  sanctam  consuctudinem  uestrara  per  mini- 
stcrium  pat  rum  nostrorum  ea  quae  rcetant  maturius  audicus. 
Quod  ipel/ 

The  special  interest  of  the  M  Sis  centred  In  another  sermon  (Nix  ') 
in  section  xvl  which  belongs  to  the  first  Sacnunrntary,  and 
be  connected  with  the  diocese  of  Aii.xem.  This  sermon 
prayers  common  to  the  Gothic  Missal,  and  is  therefore  derived 
from  a  Gallican  source.  Only  part  of  the  serai  on  his  been 
preserved  in  tliis  MS,  but  it  is  known  to  exist  in  other  MSS 
and  has  been  printed  among  Ps.  Aug.  Serments  as  242,  I  ]uvc 
transcribed  the  latter  form  from  a  Munich  MS,  Cod.  LaL  630.8  of 
sacc  viii,  which  comes  to  us  from  Freuing,  and  was  written  in  a 
Saxon  hand  probably  by  some  wandering  monk.  Thus  wc  have  the 
advantage  of  comparing  two  forms  (Miss-  G*U.  H,  No.  7  =  /- j.  A**. 
Srrm.  242  A,  No.  8)  which  have  been  interpolated  in  this  scrmoa, 
in  the  diocese  of  Auxerre  c.  70c,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Pressing 
some  seventy  years  later.  I  do  not  say  interpolated  by  the  two 
copyists,  but  I  suggest  that  their  trndenry  would  he  to  assimilate 
them  to  the  forms  used  in  their  day.  Both  forms  arc  sub- 
stautially  like  T,  but  they  show  the  following  variations: — 
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tfits.  Gall.  D 

&m  desc.  ad  inferna 
ascend  it  uictor x  ad  caeloa 

Credo  in  Sancto  Spirit u 
sane  to  eeclfsitf  catholic* 
astern  issioncm* 

uitam  aetcmam. 


Ps.  Aug.  242  A 

ascend  it  in  caelo 

8.  uiuos  ac  mortuoa 

9.  Credo  et 


1 2.  et  uitam  aetcrnam. 


the  other  hand  the  true  creed  of  the  sermon  (F,  No.  y)  of  which 
\y  a  fragment  ha*  been  preserved  in  the  Gallican  Missal  is 
tinly  a  Gallican  Creed  of  the  type  of  Lhat  of  Fauslus  to  which 
tatortm  c.  tt.  t.  has  been  added.  Wc  note  the  threefold  Credo, 
u'ssion  oiunicum  dominion  nostrum^  of  mor(ui*st  and  of  a  mortuis. 
tc  kuius  {carnis)  which  Hahn  (p.  47)  and  others  inscit  belongs 
Icly  to  the  exposition  as  the  Munich  MS  reads  hums  affectu 
Thus  tuae  (carnis)  has  been  added  in  the  exposition  of 
>aer.  Gallic.  AE  (No.  a),  though  it  does  not  belong  to  the  form 
imcnted  oa 


* 


(e)  Ps.  Aug.  Sermones  040,  241.  For  the  sake  of  completeness 
must  also  take  into  account  the  forms  in  other  Ps.  Augustinian 
munx. 

Pi.  Aug.  Serm.  340  has  the  Creed  (T)  divided  up  among 
the  Apostles  following  the  order  of  the  names  in  the  Roman 
Canon,  but  omitting  Paul  in  the  second  place  and  adding 
Matthias  at  the  end.  In  the  commentary  the  epithet  uUtor  \s 
added  to  ascend//.  Its  date  is  uncertain,  but  I  have  found 
quotations  of  it  in  a  commentary  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  in  a  MS  at  St.  Gallcn  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century  {Cod,  SangalL  27  ;  a  copy  at  Brussels,  Cod.  9188,  s.  x). 
The*  suffices  to  throw  the  date  back  to  the  eighth  century. 

Ps.  Aug.  Serm.  .241  is  another  sermon  of  which  the  origin  at 
present  b  very  doubtful.     The  triple  recitation  of  the  Creed   in 

inour  of  the  Trinity  and  the  triple  repetition  of  Credo  point 


"  Thm  #*»pr*«i«n  r»rur*  in  Pa.  Aug,  »j«,  FV  Au$.  146  (t^ftu.),  Codd.  Vat.  Pal, 
jl»  and  i*o,  Cod.  Sangall.  fff,  a  Vcaoul  MS  73,  and  the  sermon  A**tulUu  t.rpoM- 
*lww  {Zttthr.f.  K.  G.  si*  (i898\  p.  179). 

•  The   reading  al>r*miA*nmrm  in  found   in   the    Crccda  of  Fauatua   of    Rici,   the 
Ai.liplioiiary,  Cod.  San^allcimi  18S. 


the    oceial. 


to  l 


?=.    If 


5imr    Irced 
Tjuraaay  jt  Huiy  W« 

Tiere  n  3»n  Jthr-  imns  at" —tail  in  £■■£ 
aBMQBBaag  jsi  r.  die  other  at  a, 
on  i  T!k  5L5  comes  Tom  ±c  Abbey  of  S— ttfc  in  the 
Smth.  ri  Italy -vheai=  came  Aabut  Fssr  the  casnraaaaDat  in  travel 
of  Amaiar-ns.  mom  *e  sk  an£  prearang  the  one  of  die  Rossis 
faun    =  T*«  noon  Claries  tth*  Great 

The  jecnon  aolis  partxaiaciy  anrASGnf;  ryrianr  it  is  fooad 
ax  r*o  JiTirr  3L5S.  at  x  Sorter  irrm  at  L*£  ^xi^«Zrmnx  731,  of 
the  zinc!  ceacttcy.  «ni  is  x  jungo-  iaui  ut  x  MS  at  Yesoari,  Cod.  75, 
of  the  eieymrh  century.     Izt  these  it  has  received  the  addition 

BBCSiy  ■  tjtf    ~'T&t ,k  '  rSiir  ?  1    3X^3CncS  niiFT  lUi  ^^TKJCSIEC  OM  asi  CSfUCf 

rf^n*  ax  the  &ct  that  the  Communion,  of  ^"^  d  explained  to 
refer  to  the  duly  of  all  the  rnftttnii  to  comsmakate  every  Lord's 
Day1.  There  is  an  BtttarcsgQg  section,  on  the  seven  remissions  of 
sm  by  baptHPtt,  penitence  martyrdom.  focgPreneaB  of  enemies, 
true  love,  almsgiving,  preaching-  Kattenbosch  (ri  p.  872)  has 
given  a  fall  analysis  of  the  sermon,  and  s  inclined  to  follow 
Caspari  in  dating  it  from  the  sen  cola  century. 

The  Cod.  Scssar.  52  brings  is  to  the  ccoskferatioo  of  a  very 
serious  difficulty,  the  question  whether  the  Roman  Church  had 
really  substituted  the  Xicene  Creed  for  R  or  not.  The  GeJassan 
Sacramentary  has  been  said  to  prove  that  this  was  the  case,  and 
Caspari  suggested  that  it  was  done  to  meet  thepicssuieof  Gothic 

1  f  h*re  published  it  with  the  readings  erf  all  three  form*  ia  the  Tntmitjft  jfl\ 

Kirch/nginhtdtt* ,  xxi  p.   1 1 8. 

•  Moris,  JUv.Bm.  xi  p.  485. 
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ism  under  Odoacer,  r.  476-493.  An  Insuperable  objection 
*  tn  me  to  lie  in  the  fart  that  Roman  missionaries  to  Britain 
as  Duchesne  shows.  Invented  Gaul  constantly  in  the  seventh 
century,  took  with  them  at  first  R  and  possibly  T,  but  never  C. 
Thus  the  famous  Cod.  Laudianus  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
c,  c.  700,  brought  R  to  England.     We  can  trace  the  use  of  T 

this  country*  back  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  when  it 
ded  the  use  of  R.  I  cannot  believe  that  if  C  had  been 
substituted  for  R  in  the  ordinary  Baptismal  Office  of  the  Roman 
Church,  we  should  not  have  found  some  traces  of  its  use  in  Britain, 
or,  I  may  add,  in  the  earliest  minion  Churches  in  Germany. 

The  Or  Jo  Baft,  of  Vienne1  which  is  dependent  on  the  sources 
of  the  Gel asian  Sacrainentary  preserves,  I  believe,  the  explanation 
of  the  mystery.  The  question  is  put  to  the  God-parents,  ■  Is 
Greek  understood?'  The  answer 'No*  follows,  and  then  Crtdo 
in  Ikum. 

With  this  we  may  compare  the  evidence  of  the  Florentine 
Missal  in  a  MS  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  comprising  a  collection 
which  belongs  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  The  Apostles' 
Creed  is  recited  in  Latin  for  males,  the  Nicene  Creed  in  Greek  for 
females,  and  then  again  in  Latin  for  both. 

In  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary  and  one  text  of  the  Ordo 
Rcmanus  C  is  recited  both  in  Gicek  and  Latin  over  males,  and  in 
the  Onb  again  over  females. 

All  this  variety  of  custom  may  be  explained  by  the  suggestion 
lhat  during  the  time  of  Byzantine  influence  C,  the  Baptismal  Creed 
of  Constantinople,  was  offered  to  Greek-speaking  catechumens 
as  the  equivalent  of  R,  the  Greek  text  of  which  had  long  before 
been  forgotten.  We  find  that  Pope  Vigilius  I  in  his  Encyclical 
called  C  symMstm2,  xnd  the  Latin  text  in  use  at  Rome  had  several 
phrases  in  common  with  R a. 

Time  passed,  and  there  were  no  more  Greek-speaking  raterhu- 
tnen*  It  became  necessary  to  explain  the  existence  of  two  parallel 
forms,  and  the  absurd  explanation  was  given  that  the  second  was 
used  for  girls.  On  the  other  hand  wc  must  bear  in  mind  the  possi- 
bility that  the  use  of  the  Niccnc  Creed  in  Greek  was  confined  to 


1  Mutcnc  4t  *nt.  etet.  rit.  I  4  J. 

•  Mancl,  ix  p.  50  ff.,  *>.  •&   p.  57. 

•  Cf.  my  article  on  Uie  ■  Old  Lxttn  Vcrtioos  of  C,'  /  T.S.lif.  IOJ. 


Kon>*ofonn. 


>d  ouv  ■« 


orT„,obc         «~ 
*PPortcd  by  ,h!T 

Cn*d  fojjoWS  thr     c 

fe£S? 
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Eligius  of  Noyon  (f  659).  Vacandard  admits  this,  but  he  goes 
on  to  charge  rnc  with  a  petitio  pn'rtcipii1  became  the  Gallican 
Missal  and  Gallican  Sacramentary,  which  contain  as  I  admit 
Gallican  dements,  contain  also  variations  of  T.  But  I  had 
guarded  myself  against  such  an  argument  by  the  word  'purely.' 
The  creeds  in  those  documents  arc  not  'purely  Gallican  creeds,' 
because  they  have  come  under  other  influence.  If  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  Gallican  Sacramentary  was  written  at  Besancon 
before  It  came  to  Bobbio,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  separate 
the  Gallican  section,  and  impossible  to  deny  Roman  influence 
which  might  account  for  variations  from  the  Gallican  type. 
Following  Hahn*  I  went  too  far  in  denying  the  existence  of 
&  "purely  Gallican  Creed'  containing  the  words  creatorem  e.  et  t. 
before  xioo,  the  creed  of  Honorius  of  Autun.  Since  Pirminius 
came  through,  if  not  from,  Gaul  it  is  permissible  to  claim  his  creed 
as  a  Gallican  Creed  unless  proof  to  the  contrary  is  forthcoming. 
I  have  therefore  narrowed  down  my  statement  about  Gallican 
Creed*  to  the  date  700. 

Kattenbusch*  suggests  that  T  may  be  a  Gallican  form  of  the  fifth 
century,  to  which  date  we  can  trace  back  most  of  the  additions 
which  it  makes  to  R,  but  with  the  all-important  exception 
of  crtaterent  c.  et  /.  He  suggests  Musaeus  of  Marseilles,  of 
whom  Gcnnadius  writes  {cap.  Ixxx),  'composuit  Sacrarncn- 
torum  cgrcgium  et  non  paruurn  uolumen,'  as  the  possible  author. 
But  he  admits  the  precariousness  of  such  hypotheses  and  seeks 
a  safer  conclusion  in  the  details  which  point  to  the  use  of  T  in 
Burf^undian  Gaul  in  the  eighth  century.  To  this  district  belonged 
the  diocese  of  Besancon  (Vesontio)  and  the  monastery  of  Luxeufl, 
where  in  his  opinion  the  Gallican  Sacramentary  was  compiled  and 
at  least  one  of  the  Gallican  Missals;  also  Vienna,  where  one  of 
the  earliest  Greek  translations  of  T  was  used.  Kattciibusch  also 
lays  stress  on  the  early  use  of  T  by  Irish  monks :  Pirminius  may 
have  been,  as  the  Bollandists  think,  an  Irish  monk,  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  passage  of  the  creed 
to  Ireland  if  carried  back  by  one  of  these  wandering  monks.     He 

■  RcvHttUt  QuishoH.%  Mutorifun,  Oct  1899,  n,  373. 

1  Ttie  Creed  or  Pinnintua,  e.  Jjo,  explainx  thn  uh  of  T  In  other  Benedictine 
tenet-  If  e.g.  the  sermon  (JhbiUu  t*stnm  may  b«  ascribed  to  Thcoclulf  of 
Orleans,  we  may  tr»«  its  UN  at  Plcury,  r,  800.     KaUcnbuach,  U  p.  74;. 
•  ii  p.  ?So. 

VOL.111.  Kk 
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thssaa  thai  T  amy  have  been  brought  into   ka  present  kern.* 

to  R  did  not  coast » 


sac  ia  the  Hour  Offices1,  but  in 
a  new  form.  He  bold*  that  R  wis  preserved  at  Rocne  intact  sci 
the  time  that  it  we*  exdunged  for  T.  But  be  ackaowkdjo 
freely  last  att  i.uni.lssiuiii  are  at  present  merely  uatatrrc.  mt 
be  ia 


s  are  at  pre* 

the  theory  that  T   was  mtrocscd  a* 


of  the  Popes,  and  that  it  arrived  at  its 
through  the  corrected  Psalters  wmch  spread  trae.  •> 


<**  Charles  the  Great  all 


the  West ». 


The  way 


0f>eTi 


fur 


of  my 
before -co' 


that  T  was  sabstitatedur  Rio  Rome 
the  ewiuence  seems  to  cuawaifi  upon  this  coocJoaaoo.    Auuisna 
T  to  the  Emperor  with  the 


The 


text  of  the 


Uutheaawai 
flwsA-aa 

inC*4.S**sm>.  54  proves  the  exatence  of  T  in  a  Romas  en&esa 
of  the  ainth  century.  Ptrwnra*,  the  friend  of  Bomracc,  b  fcaai 
to  quote  the  Rocaaa  form  of  Ri  snarlillon  and  the  Romas  pare 
of  Uectacn.  Though  it  is  not  dear  from  his  writings  what  lias 
Buaimce  used  there  can  be  Utile  doubt  from  the  evidence  of  tst 
intrrpolatrd  creed  tn  S*cr.  fTawsr  A  1  No.  1  :  Bobbie >,  cooaewJ 
mahPs.  .JV.  5rrm.  u:Am  CmLMtmoL.  6ayA  (\o.  S:  Press*) 
that  h<  and  rmcascirjksfeu^  With  this  b> puce* 

couccraine;  Bonuace  compare  the  uefmste  mstructiuns  of  nse 
Gregory  I  i,  and  the  p4aia  met  that  a  constant  Romans**  d 
etur*tcal  forms  was  at  work  thrc«gbcut  Gaul  daring  the  e*sti 
eentury.  This  a  dearly  stated  by  Wiegaad  without  resercactu 
the  formation  of  T,  but  it  has  an  important  bearing  oa  mt 
subject.  He  says:  'Das  stent  jedetifiub  feat,  dasa  oscht  er* 
Karl  der  Grosse  eiae  Rosnanuaeruag  oer  frlnfciu  Twin  Tanfltagfe 
angrbahnt  hat,  juodein  das*  bereits  tange  vor  ihm  ocb 
sowool  m  Fraakeo  wie  m  Deatschland  att 
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come  last  to  the  doubtful  evidence  of  the  Palter  of  Gregory 
in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam  bridge  (Cod,  N.468), 
still  see  no  difficulty  in  accepting  Caspari's  suggestion  that  the 
Psalter,  which  in  its  present  form  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century, 
copied  from  an  older  MS  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  III  (731- 

1).    This  corresponds  exactly  to  the  date  of  Pirminius. 

Merc  our  investigation  is  brought  to  an  end  by  lack  of  materials. 

hat  is  needed  is  some  seventh  century  testimony  which  may 
light  on  Roman  usage.  All  that  I  claim  to  have  shown  is 
a  probability  that  R  was  exchanged  for,  or  was  gradually  changed 
into,  T  in  Rome,  the  centre  from  which  alone  it  could  spread  as  it 
did  without,  as  well  as  with,  the  aid  of  Charles.  All  its  new 
phrases  were  taught  by  teachers  held  in  honour  at  Rome.  The 
first.  (Tf&tcrtm  e.  et  A,  was  in  the  creed  of  Niceta,  which  also 
contained  fassutn,  mortuum,  catholicam.  ecmmnniouem  sanctorum, 
et  uifam  aeternam.  Cacsarius  of  Aries,  who  had  all  these  with 
the  exception  of  creatorem  c.  et  /.,  had  the  two  remaining  phrases 
eenceptus  and  descendit  ad  inferna*  and  was  treated  with  great 
distinction  by  Pope  Symmachus  K  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Creed  of  Cacsarius  had  the  threefold  repetition  of  Credo 
which  docs  not  occur  in  T,  it  is  rather  the  influence  of  Niccta's 
Creed  that  we  should  consider  as  a  possible  factor  in  the  completed 
form  of  T.  In  this  connexion  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
a  phrase  from  his  sermon  has  a  parallel  Jn  the  Preface  to  the 
Delivery  of  the  Creed  in  the  Gelasian  Sacramentary. 


Nketa. 

Pauca  quidem  sunt  uerba  sed 
omnia  continent  sacramenta9. 


Th 


Sacr.  Geias. 

Susciptentes  euangclici  symboli 
sacramentum  .  .  .  cuius 
pauca  quidem  uerba  sunt  sed 
magna  mystcria. 


The    same  words  are  quoted  in  the  preface  which  has  been 

Added  to  Ps.  Aug.  Serm.  242  •  '  Breue  est  uerbis  sed  magnum  est 

.,,:....*     And  it  is  interesting  to  note  further  that  a  com- 

ry  in  €#<?•  SangaiUnsis  27,  tare,  ix  in  ,  unites  quotations 

SiccU  and  Ps.  Aug.  24a.    These,  with  the  other  proofs 

f  jj*rf'**  **"»  Arttatt,  K*p.  ix,  'Claarma  in  R«vcnn«  und  Rom.' 
Are*0*  '  j«  quoted  from  NiceUt  by  Isidore,  A  m/t  of.  ii  *j,  and  from 

K  k  a 
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which  come  to  hand  of  the  wide  influence  of  Nkcta's  *craxn 
may  suffice  to  establish  a  possibility  that  it  was  ultimately  froo 
his  sermon,  though  probably  Through  a  Roman  medium \  that 
the  words  creafarem  cadi  et  terrae  came  into  T  :  aud  the  sourer 
of  these  word*  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  investigation  into  the 
history  of  it5  origin1. 

[Since  this  article  was  in  print  I  have  received  from  Dr.  C 
Mercati 3  a  note  on  the  anonymous  Arian  Fragments  of  tbe 
fourth  or  fifth  century  which  were  published  by  Card.  Mai  from 
Cod,  Vat.  La/.  5750  4.  The  seventh  Fragment  contains  the  first 
words  of  the  Creed  in  the  following  form  :  Credis  in  Drum  Pairrm 
omnipotent***  crtatonm  catfi  it  terra*  T  Credit  ft  in  Chris  idem 
filio  eiust  Dr.  Mercati  suggests  that  the  anonymous  writer  and 
the  Liiuigy  which  he  quotes  may  have  belonged  to  some  Church 
on  the  Danube.  If  this  conjecture  can  be  maintained,  the  addition 
of  crtatortm  ttuli  it  terra*  in  his  Creed  becomes  an  important 
parallel  to  the  use  of  these  words  in  the  Creed  of  Niccta,  whose 
sphere  of  activity  extended  to  the  Danube.] 

A.  E.  Burn. 


1  Cf.  the  account  given  by  Paulinua  of  Nola  bo  Eulpiciua  Severn*  (£/,  aaia)  of 
the  iiupicasiun  which  Nkcta 'a  learning  bad  oi*dc  in  Rumc 

*  I  may  add  that  I  have  found  a  new  MS  ofNiceta's  sermon,  earlier  than  theodr 
other  complete  MS  {Cod.  Ckinanu*),  !n  the  Brttiih  Muaeum,  Royal  7  C  ii.  mm  1. 
whleh  contains  the  words  cmtortm  e.  W  /.  in  the  text  and  lint  only  m  the  **«■»• 
mentary.  Further,  I  hove  found  two  n*w  MSS  of  MOM  of  the  Fr*c*i«xitt  of 
Nice  la,  Cod  J.  I.at.  \t*natgnna  6j*j  {Frit.  ijj\  aatc.  ia.  and  6314  ■  Fria  ij|i,jm. 
ia-x,  which  mention  him  m  a  Hot  of  doctors  of  Uie  church,  '  Athanaaiua.  Hilariaa, 
Niccu,  Hieronirmu,  Ambrnniua,  AutTiatlnu*,'  *e. 

■  Afitirhr  Ktlujuu  /  imrpeh*  i.Smdi  e  Trtti  ?),  Rome,  too*,  p.  47. 

*  Strip,  it*.  MM*  >*>!!.  Ml. 
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THE  DATE  OF  CODEX  BEZAE. 


What  is  the  age  of  Codex  Bezae?  The  answer  is  unanimous; 
II    tcxtiuil   critic*  declare  it   to  be  of  the  sixth  century.     But 

BO  we  go  on  to  ask  the  reason  foi  this  date  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
enlightenment.    Practically  Codex  Bezae  is  put  down  to  the 

:th  century  because  Dr.  Scrivener  came  to  that  conclusion. 
[oreover,  much  as  has  been  written  in  late  years  about  the 
genesis  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  of  Codex  Bezae,  and  about 
the  later  liturgical  notes  which  are  found  in  it,  very  little  has 
been  done  to  determine  the  actual  date  of  the  MS  itself.  There 
seems  room,  therefore,  for  something  fresh  on  this  inexhaustible 
subject. 

Codex  Bezae  is  not  dated,  and  the  direct  study  of  the  hand- 
writing docs  not  lead  us  very  far.  The  hand  is  really  unlike 
that  of  any  other  extant  MS.  The  Greek  is  something  between 
the  hand  ol  the  Codex  Alcxandrinus  (A)  of  the  fifth  century 
and  the  Vienna  Diosc&rides  of  the  early  sixth,  but  it  is  much 
lighter  and  neater  than  the  Dioscorides*  In  fact,  if  we  might 
assign  D  to  the  fifth  century,  no  better  pair  of  MSS  than  D  and 
the  Diosc  or  ides  could  be  found  to  illustrate  Sir  E.  M.  Thompson, 
dictum:  'Uncial  writing  of  the  sixth  century  shows  an  advance 
on  the  delicate  style  of  the  fifth  century  in  the  comparatively 
heavy  forms  of  the  letters'  (Thompson's  Palaeography,  p.  15a). 

The  Latin  side,*/,  is  still  more  peculiar  than  the  Greek.  Some 
of  the  peculiar  effect,  however,  is  due  to  the  scribe's  desire  to  give 
a  general  similarity  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  sides  of  his  work. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  custom,  at  least  until  early  in  the 
sixth  century,  for  Latin  uncials  to  be  written  with  a  slanting  pen, 
while  Greek  uncial*  were  written  with  a  straight  pen.  If  the  top 
of  the  page  be  suppose!  to  point  North,  in  Greek  writing  a  line 
drawn  from  N.  to  S.  will  generally  be  thick  and  from  W.  to  E. 
fine,  but  in  Latin  the  thickest  will  be  from  N\V.  to  SE.,  and  the 
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finest  from  SW.  to  ME.  Thus  the  cross  stroke  of'  N '  is  tatW 
fine  in  Greek  writing  bet  thick  tn  Latin,  and  tn  the  letter 
1  typical  Greek  form  is  O,  a  typical  Latin  Conn  is  O.  In  Coder 
Rezae  the  Latin  is  written  with  a  straight  pen  like  Greek, ltd 
this  gives  it  to  the  palaeographer  an  unfamiliar  appearance, 
besides  curiously  modifying  the  shapes  of  several  letters,  such  » 
F.  P,  and  IL 

The  slanting  pen  of  Latin  scribes  made  the  downstrokes  cod 
in  a  sort  of  bevel,  and  this  was  often  prolonged  by  a  hair  fee 
(e.  g.  Jt\  beautiful  examples  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Boots* 
Gospels  (>}.  The  scribe  of  Codex  Bezae  was  evidently  accssv 
tomed  to  make  such  hair  lines,  but  with  his  straight  pen  they 
become  fine  horizontal  strokes  at  the  bottom  of  the  down-stroke 
Thus  we  get  the  Rezan  forms  J%  P,  and  JC 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  date  of  Codex  Bezae, 
Scrivener  sums  up  by  declaring  that  m-e  should  ■  assign  to  this 
manuscript  full  as  high  a  date  as  to  the  Codex  Alcxandrinus, 
which  was  written  early  in  the  fifth  century,  were  not  our  con- 
clusions somewhat  modified  by  other  considerations,  of  which  the 
debased  dialect  of  the  Latin  version  ...  is  the  most  obvious  and 
weighty:  the  palacographical  appearance  of  the  Latin  character 
is  venerable  enough  '  (p.  xvi).  In  other  words,  the  conventional 
date  given  to  D  depends  on  the  assumed  date  of  the  Latin 
version.  We  have  now  to  consider  whether  in  the  light  of  ew 
present  knowledge  the  character  of  this  version  really  suggests  so 
late  a  date  as  the  sixth  century. 

It  is  certain  that  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  sides  of  Codex 
Bezae  have  each  a  character  of  their  own.  D  is  not  simply 
a  Greek  rendering  of  dr  nor  is  d  simply  a  rendering  of  D.  The 
microscopical  investigations  of  modem  scholars  ham  detected 
some  2,000  discrepancies  between  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  so 
that  we  arc  led  to  conclude  that,  however  much  the  Latin  side 
may  have  influenced  the  Greek  and  v&t  vers*  the  two  sides  of 
the  MS  are  in  a  sense  texts  of  separate  origin  that  have  been 
fitted  together.  This  of  course  might  take  place  in  many  ways. 
The  most  obvious  is  that  the  immediate  ancestor  of  Codex  Bezae 
was  a  Greek  MS  (3D),  of  which  a  Latin  translation  (u)  was  made 
by  some  one  who  was  familiar  with  one  of  the  current  Latin 
versions;  on  this  hypothesis  some  renderings  of  b  were  the  result 
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literal  translation  from  the  opposite  side,  others  will  differ 
m  3D  and  agrrr  with  the  current  ecclesiastical  Latin.     Under 
circumstances   2D   might   he  corrr<:U*d   here   and   there  tii 
verbally  with  the  Latin  on  the  opposite  page.     Our  Codex 
(on  this  hypothesis)  is  a  transcript  of  2DD  so  corrected  :  D 
rcforc  contains  some  readings  which  arc  a  mere  literal  trans- 
ion  of  a  not  absolutely  literal  Latin  version,  while  most  of 
differences  of  d  from  the  bulk  of  Latin  MSS  are  instances 
rhere  the  scholar  who  produced  the  translation  that   I   have 
lied  D  deserted  the  ordinary  Latin  renderings  to  make  his  work 
more  literally  with  the  Greek  on  the  opposite  side.     The 
position  that  at  each  transcription  of  a  bilingual  codex  the 
tin  aud  the  Greek  will  tend  to  be  corrected  into  muLual  con- 

ity  is  one  which  will  meet  with  but  few  gainsaycrs. 
To  make  my  meaning  quite  clear  let  mc  give  one  example  of 

of  the  processes  imagined. 
I.  Difference  of  D  and  d. 
Luc  xxii  61  oirafniorp  u*]  -f  mhciAcnaimc  D  71  a  b  I 

Vomits  (  =  Gk.  Lat.  rell.l. 
Here  d  is  free  from  an  explanatory  gloss  found  in  D*1.     A 
ilar  instance  may  be  noted  in  Acts  iii  4.     These  therefore 
cases  where  d  retains  the   basal    Latin  rendering  without 
ing  been  brought  into  conformity  with  the  fiezan  Greek. 
a.  Agreement  of  d  with  D  against  other  Latin  texts. 
M;itt.  xx  1  iic  brjvapCtw  ri/i»  rjftfpav  D  (=  Gr.  rcll). 

[ex]  denakio  divrno  a  b  c  (f)fffk  (tn)  n  q  rvg 

[e  omits  'ex,1  m  has  singulis  denariis  dutrtris). 
But  d  has 

EX   DENARIO   DIEM 

i.  c.  a  literal  translation  of  each  word  of  the  Greek,  resulting  is 

combination  which  is  scarcely  Latin '. 

3.  Agreement  of  D  with  d  against  other  Greek  texts,  under 
circumstances  which  suggest  that  the  text  of  D  Is  the  result  of 
rctranslation  from  the  Latin. 

Matt,  v  34  Ttp6<rtptp4  ]  npoc<j>€p«ic  D,  OH FERES  d  (in  agreement 
with  many  MSS  of  the  Vulg.  and  O.  L.). 

This  example  was  brought  forward  by  Mill  in  1707  (Harris, 


1  The  rmdennff  of  Luc  11  14  In  4  i*  almost  rqually  atrikiiiK. 
*m  */**c  Otc  tt  mf*r  trrra  fiti.r  ih  Unmmtbu*  comolatioms. 


It    J  Ul»».     Gi'lviu 


/.  The  carefa'  study  of  d  io  many  loaf  ps—crs  .  .  .  leads  m 
to  better*  that  neither  of  these  view  presents  «s  with  the  whole 
troth.  The  Latin  of  Cod.  D  was  reaDy  ooostiueted  xmmcc&atefy 
from  iu  Greek  text,  servilely  iollowiag  it  (as  wc  have  just  seen) 
to  the  violation  of  the  simplest  roles  of  Latin  syntax,  and  thas 
contain*  modi,  both  in  respect  to  words  and  phrases,  that  is  quite 
peculiar  to  itself:  while  on  the  other  hand,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
the  work  of  a  Western  scribe  on  whose  memory  the  diction  of  bis 
native  version  was  firmly  imprinted,  like  that  of  King  James* 
Bible  is  on  our  own.  the  translator  unconsciously  and  habitually 
imitated  it,  sometimes  for  whole  verses  together,  even  in  places 
where  the  Greek  original  might  have  taught  bun  to  render  othcr- 
'  (Scrivener  s  Besot  Codex,  p.  xxxv). 


Codex  Besot  a  Greek  MS,  acc&mptnitd  by  a  Latin  rendering. 

Let  us  look  at  the  question  from  a  slightly  different  p 
view.     Let  us  try  and  find  out  what  Codex  Bezac  professed  to 
be.     With  what  object  was  it   written?     Was  it  regarded  by 
those  for  whom  it  was  first  prepared  as  a  Greek  MS  accompanied 
by  a  Latin  translation  ;  as  a  Latin  MS  accompanied  by  a  Greek 
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ilaticn ;  or  as  a  pair  of  MSS,  one  Greek  and  the  other  Latin, 
:d  side  by  side?  The  answer  to  these  questions  might  tell 
i  something  of  its  date  and  the  locality  of  its  birth-place. 
I  think  there  can  be  not  much  doubt  that  the  first  of  these 
the  true  representation  of  the  fact*.  The  correctors  of  the  MS 
[wiih  one  notable  exception)  busy  themselves  with  the  Greek 
side,  and  in  the  rare  cases  where  they  do  touch  the  Latin  it  is  to 
accommodate  the  1-atin  to  some  change  made  by  them  in  the 
Greek.  All  the  liturgical  notes  are  made  for  the  Greek  text ; 
even  the  Series  Santforum  arc  put  on  the  Greek  side.  There 
h  no  indication  that  Codex  Bczac  has  ever  been  formally  and 
publicly  used  except  as  a  Greek  book.  That  it  was  provided 
with  a  Latin  version  is  an  obvious  indication  that  it  was  made 
for  a  community  in  which  the  vernacular  speech  was  Latin  ;  that 
the  liturgical  notes  are  in  Greek  proves  that  at  the  time  they 
were  inserted  the  Codex  was  used  as  a  Greek  service  book. 
Scholars  therefore  arc  agreed  that  it  belonged  to  some  community 
in  the  West,  where  a  Greek  rite  was  regularly  or  occasionally 
performed.  Accordingly  most  recent  investigations  have  placed 
the  home  of  Codex  13czac,at  least  during  the  ninth  century  when 
mcftt  of  the  liturgical  notes  were  written,  in  Southern  Italy,  perhaps 
at  Amain  or  Rossano1. 

KThi  Latin  Corrtctor  (G). 
The  corrector  called   G  by  Scrivener  has  for  us  a  peculiar 
port. nit  c.     Out  of  more  than  a  dozen  scribes  into  whose  luniis 
kIcx  Bczac  at  various  times  has  fallen,  he  is  the  only  one  that 
shows  any  interest    in  the   Latin  text.     Several  of  the   other 
correctors  arc  proved  by  Dr.  Harris  to  have  been  Latin-speaking 
individuals,  but  they  seem  not  to  have  studied  the  Latin  side. 
It  is  now  well  known  that  Dr.  Scrivener  made  a  very  serious 

'  I>r.  Sanday  ho  lately  suggested  that  Cede*  bene  may  have  eoree  from 
Ravenna  ,Jit$m$,  p.  4)  In  favour  of  this  may  b+ dieted  the  cursive  hand  of  th« 
snnutatur  or  annotators  called  M  by  Scrivener.  The  cursive  il  evidently  the  natural 
lisiid  of  this  scribe,  sod  (lie  queer  appearance  or  his  uncials  in  the  Sorbs  Is  chiefly 
diir  to  thr  rirrumvanrf  that  he  in  forming  the  letters  in  acramprd  artificial  manner. 
But  fin  cunivr  writing  (StnvtKtr,  Fact.  Ill,  no.  ij)  is  as  much  like  the  Ravenna 
band  o(  a.d.  756,  figured  in  Thompson's  /WaAymaVi  P  'a*,  as  a  ba^  n*nil  ran 
Int  like  s  food  one.  See  especially  the  formation  of  X  and  N,  and  the  combination 
tCodcaBcaac/W.  J91  6). 
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mistake  in  aligning  G  to  the  eleventh  century.  It  w;ts  Dr.  Sanday 
whu  first  peJttted  thi.%  out  to  mc  now  seven  or  eight  years  as;o, 
but  it  has  since  been  generally  recognised.  Dr.  Kcnyon  (7.  T,  S. 
I  aoj  fT)  puts  G  down  to  the  seventh  century,  but  even  this,  I 
venture  to  think,  in  too  late.  My  own  opinion  is  that  G  is  con- 
temporary with  Codex  Bcxae  itself,  and  that  it  is  the  hand  of 
a  person  in  some  position  of  authority  for  whom  the  Codex  itsel 
was  made. 

First  let  us  look  at  the  palaeographical  evidence.  Dr.  Kenyon 
(p.  296)  says:  'Why  Scrivener  should  have  thrust  G  ilmvn  so 
low.  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  The  Latin  hand  is  of  a  well- 
marked  character,  with  well-known  forms  of  the  letters/;  r,  and  *, 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  place  later  than  the  seventh  centu. 
while  the  Greek,  though  of  a  less  familiar  type  (especially  when 
Scrivener  wrote),  is  in  a  hand  to  which  there  are  many  parallel! 
in  the  papyri  of  the  Byzantine  period,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries '  Hut  these  seventh-century  parallels— Dr.  Kenyon  h 
thinking  of  such  hands  as  B.  M.  Pap.  cxiii  13  ia)  and  cxiii  1 1  (a) 
— are  after  all  not  very  close.  There  Is  a  roughru^  and  a  stiff- 
ness about  tbttD  which  i<  foreign  to  the  delicately  formed 
characters  of  G,  and  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  compare  G 
with  B.  M.  Pap.  cccxi  and  ccxl,  both  of  about  the  year  346  a.  rx 
Yet  wc  can  hardly  expect  to  find  a  close  resemblance  between  G 
and  handwritings  current  in  Egypt  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  for  any  corrector  of  Codex  Rczac  must  be  more  than 
half  a  century  later  in  time  and  widely  removed  in  space.  The 
fact  is  that  there  are  very  few  extant  papyri  that  can  be  certainly 
dated  in  the  fifth  or  the  sixth  century,  so  that  direct  means  of 
comparison  fail  us.  For  the  Latin  hand  of  G  we  may  compare 
the  writing  of  Victor —  Victor  famulus  Christi  tt  tins  gratia 
fpiseupus  Capuae,  as  he  describes  himself— the  learned  prelate  for 
whom  the  Codex  Fuldcnsis  was  transcribed  and  who  read  it 
through  pen  in  hand  in  A.D.  546.  But  G's  characters  arc  just 
as  much  better  formed  than  Victors  scrawl,  as  the  hand  of  du 
better  than  the  comparatively  clumsy  uncials  of  the  Codex 
Fuldensis.  G  also  resembles  the  hand  of  the  Arian  annotator 
of  the  Paris  MS  lat.  8007  {J.  T.  S.  ii  131),  who  wrote  not  later 
than  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century.  Still  more  like  G  in 
many  respects  are  the  annotations  to  the  Bembinc  Ttrm€4  and 
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the  cod.  Weingartcnsis  of  the  Prophets,  but  the  dates  of  these 
;inalia  arc  themselves  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  same  is 
infortunately  true  of  the  fragment  of  a  tract  called  Dt  ludiciis, 
lited  by  Mommscn  in  the  Monat sbtrichtt  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
1879,  p.  503  rT.  The  letters  in  this  vellum  fragment  are  not 
unlike  those  of  G  in  general  style,  but  all  that  can  certainly  be 
said  of  its  age  is  that  it  ts  older  than  the  publication  of  Justinian's 
Code.  The  half-uncial  hand  of  the  Vatican  Hilary  (before 
510  JL  D.)  has  also  some  resemblance  to  that  of  G,  but  it  is  differ 
than  G  and  several  of  the  letters,  notably  a  dfzx\6gt  arc  nearer 
the  later  minuscule  forms.  Thus  there  is  really  nothing  from  the 
palacographical  side  to  prevent  us  from  assigning  G  to  any  date 
from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  centuries1. 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  will  be  asked  about  a  corrector 
of  a  Biblical  MS  is  the  type  of  text  with  which  he  is  familiar. 
Did  he  use  the  Vulgate  or  the  Old  Latin?  The  true  answer  is 
that  he  made  use  of  neither  text.  Dr.  Scrivener  asserts  indeed 
that  in  three  places  (Matt,  xv  18,  20,  xxv  25)  G  'corrects  the 
Latin  of  our  manuscript  from  the  Vulgate/  but  examination  proves 
how  little  can  be  founded  on  them.  In  Matt,  xxv  J  5  ™  av*r  was 
translated  quod  tuum  in  d;  G  has  supplied  the  missing  est,  but 
this  addition  scarcely  needed  the  authority  of  the  Vulgate  or  any 
other  version  to  commend  it.  Matt,  xv  18,  ao,  are  more  inter- 
esting. In  this  chapter  the  verb  kowovv  occurs  five  times  (1 3  dist 
18,  ao  bis)  and  is  translated  in  d  by  the  corresponding  part  of 
communicate.  This  was  the  original  O.  L.  rendering  ',  as  is 
proved  by  its  occurrence  in  £  and  even  in  the  Vulgate  of  some 
of  the  parallel  passages  in  St.  Mark.  But  the  scribe  of  D  (or 
of  B))  misunderstood  this,  and  changed  Nwb  into  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  verb  Kowiuvtiv.  The  mistake  was  corrected 
by  an  early  hand,  the  intrusive  letters  being  washed  out,  a  process 
which  naturally  makes  the  identification  of  the  corrector  more 
difficult  than  when  something  fresh  is  added  The  corrector  may 
have  been  G  himself,  who  cancelled  communicant  on  the  Latin  side 
in  w.  *8  and  ao*?,  writing  coittquinant  on  the  margin.  'Coincpii- 
nant '  is  the  word  used  here  in  the  Vulgate,  and  conceivably  G  took 


■  Qme  0f  th»  ae*r*«t  pared  Ha  I  know  to  Ih*  Greek  hand  of  C  ia  the  document  of 
*_f>   155  nc*"***  'n  Tbompaon'a  Palatogi+fJiy,  p.  142,  and  her*  reproduced. 

9  Ct  Au*-*'  ******  *vl  y  I  nmmumsmi,  i.e.  commune,  profaaumjdjea^Ter  fecit 
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it  from  thence.  But  it  abo  stands  in  a  c/ffg  r  (hiant  b  k\  an  thtf 
U  cannot  be  used  to  show  G's  dependence  upon  oc  knowledge  4 
the  Vulgate.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Scrivener  himself  note* 
in  Acts  ii  2  ct  foe  turn  at  rtfxnU  <ado  ecM*  (I  c.  $x«s )  G  puts  m 
in  the  margin  for  te he%  although  the  Vulgate  and  the  O.  L-  text* 
(including  h  f  g  and  r)  all  have  wttus. 

This  last  instance  is  significant.  G  is  not  a  textual  critk 
comparing  one  I-atsn  text  with  another,  but  a  scholar  reading 
over  the  text  pen  in  hand  and  nuking  quite  freely  on  his  oirn 
authority  Mich  changes  as  appear  to  him  advisable.  In  A' 
he  wished  it  to  !>e  clear  dial  the  Greek  spoke  of  a  4  voice'  from 
heaven,  not  of  a  mere  earthly  'echo.'  That  G  was  a  scholr 
admits  of  little  doubt  from  the  way  in  which  he  corrects  the 
betacisms  of  the  scribe1.  Such  monstrosities  as  bcruum  ttaevm 
are  turned  by  him  into  ntrbum  uatitum.  But  he  cares  nothiag 
for  the  conventional  Biblical  Latin.  For  example,  in  Acts  iv  9 
the  scribe  of  Codex  Bcxac  (or  its  ancestor)  forgot  to  cross  a  T, 
and  so  instead  of  St.  Peter  being  asked  suptr  hmtftuto  hemixis 
infirmi  we  read 

SVPER   BENEFACIO  HOMINKM    IN  FIRM  VM 

i.e.  betufacto  was  miswritteu  benefacio  and  llxrn  carelessly  taken 
to  be  a  verb.     This  is  corrected  by  G  into 

SVPER  DENEMCIO  UOMINXS   1NK1RMI 

Grammar  and  sense  arc  brought  back,  but  not  by  recourse  to 
other  Latin  texts,  for  no  Latin  text  here  has  bencficium  instead 
of  bene/actum.  Similarly  G  wishes  to  substitute  the  classical 
miiU  passnum  in  Matt,  v  41  for  the  barbarous  milium  unum  of  d. 
But  the  other  Latin  texts  here  have  mill*  passu s  as  the  equivalent 
of  ni'Auw  tv. 


Latin  Equivalents  for  %Ytt! 


The  clearest  indication  both  of  the  point  of  view  and  culture 
of  G,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  methods  which  underlie 
the  Latin  of  Codex  Bezac  itself,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Latin 
renderings  for  vait '  yes.'     These  arc  so  interesting  in  themselves 

1  The  only  peculiar  spelling  I  have  found  In  G  U  In  Mitt,  xai  jj,  wh«r«  h* 
corrects  '  tpelucam '  into  *f»lnHcham.  'I  hit  odd  form  1*  characteristic  of  the 
corrector  of  Cod.  Songcrmanensis^),  and  U  found  in  Jo.  ii  $x  id  Wordsworth's  C 
•ltd  2",  one  a  Spanish  MS  *nd  the  other  supposed  to  be  Italian, 
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that  I  give  them  in  tabular  form.   Tlie  renderings  may  be  grouped 

under  four  heads:  (1)  itat{i)  utiqu*,($)  ttiam, and  a  miscellaneous 

ebasfc). 

In  the  Gospels  I  have  confined  myself  for  the  most  part  to  the 

really  ancient  codices  a  b  e  f  k  n  and  the  Vulgate,  but  any  peculiar 

renderings,  such  as  inttlUximt*s  in  Matt,  xiii  51  corbt  arc  put  down. 

In  the  Acts  k  is  the  Fleury  Palimpsest,  g  the  Giftas,  p  the 

Perpignan  MS  published  by  Berger. 

IT  a                        vngui 

MUM 

0/A*r  rrnderingi. 

M»rt»37 

4 

est  L<t//.  ami.  («<. 
.r  i  Unfading  G 

ix  1%     k 

«  *«/vg 

4 

ixciliuiiu  G 

■I    0    '1 

96    *«ftf/vf 

m 

4b  w 

4 

xiii  -1     *# 

*>*/ 

4v* 

lnteUeximua  G  «r* 

xv  37      */ 

mbo 

4/vZ 
^v/vB 

xvil  ->%    * 

•*v$) 

farit  atit  pntcs(tJt) 

G      utique  Don  * 

xxi  16 

*T/»K 

4 

om.  /        [Afar  4] 

Me.  tfl  28     an 

/"I 

¥ 

om.4btff% 

om.  D*  565 

Luc.viiafi    t 

ftffrvg 

4a  rf 

X  31     tab  etc.  f/ 

rfvt 

xi  *,i      r  j  b  etc.  q  /vg 

•f 

xii    5    ri/vg 

4  6  y  mm 

om,  m  e  i  r 

Ja*i  37 

oA/vk     utuqurr" 

rf 

XXl\l         < 

«  A  r  (utuquc  #) 

acd  ct    Simooi    sic 

•  r  (u  tuque  0) 

dioit  •r>iiifrift««>> 

rccponi  1  i>ii. ,....' 

alt  el  'Puce  oum 

iu«-jv7u*ifMiHr/«r> 

£>  •/.  G*r.  466 

(17) 

* 

Ac.  v    %        f 

rfvB               L«nt(    («H^r)    two/ 

ndl  m 

**                            [Afar  4] 

«^D-H-tf) 

(eiuU  ronunus  butd 

I    .rfqf .)       mm  / 

A  fc  lance  at  *hc  above  table  at  once  brings  out  the  general 

distribution  of  the  evidence.     It  is  evident  that  ita  is  'African/ 

utique  and  etiam  *  European.'     But  utique  belongs  to  an  earlier 

strain  of  the  text  than  etiam ;    for  when  b  and  it*  allies  have 

utique,  then  f  and  the  Vulgate  sometimes  have  etiam,  but  /  and 

the  Vulgate  never  have  utique  except  when  h  has  it  also. 

Among  this  confusion  of  renderings  the  steadfastness  of  d  is 

noteworthy.     It  has  etiam  every  time,  even  in  Matt,  v  37,  where 

*nai'4.'n    x 


r**fj*2*  *  Sac  si  jr  jot*  i  SS  vrtii  i  Vacate  a 
'*nh    '>.    L-  *.■»-■»■■■*■    ii    iiiiiimi   JMEi      3wt  there 
«eai  *»   jc  uv  xar  ink    —     ■■■£  jvv  with.  C 
ir  a  mw  B—     It:  wamd  ae  r^ne*Mg-  if 
ttat  5fc  A^^MJuc  aici  c^tc  £mv  jm  m  tet  MS 


3' 


— i  ««  w 
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is  far  from  certain  that  St  Augustine  is  doing  more  than  give 
sense  of  St  Paul's  reply  \ 


Now  who  was  this  G?     He  was  not  a  regular  corrector  of 

Bezae,  for  his  corrections  do  not  go  all    through  the 

lumc.     The/  are  found  throughout  St.  Matthew  and  in  the 

y  chapters  of  Acts     He  seems  to  have  begun  at  the  begin- 

of  a  book  and  to  have  read  through  the  Latin,  pen  in  hand, 

til  he  was  tired,  correcting  the  spelling  and  making  here  and 

more  serious  alterations,  such  as  wc  have  noticed.     Let  us 

t  the  points  together. 

(i)  G's  language  was  Latin. 

(a)  Yet  he  knew  Greek,  and  where  he  adds  a  line  of  Greek 
att.  xviii  1 8)  he  writes  it  with  an  assured  hand. 

(3)  He  pays  no  attention  to  the  traditional  Latin  Bible. 

(4)  Hi*  handwriting  is  that  of  a  scholar,  not  of  a  professional 
ibe,  and  he  makes  corrections  where  he  chances  to  have  been 
ding- 

The  last  consideration  suggests  a  person  in  authority,  examining 
codex  before  he  gives  it  his  imprimatur,  to  use  a  convenient 
onism.     I  venture  therefore  to  suggest  that  G  is  the  hand- 
iting  of  the  Bishop  of  the  church  for  which  Codex  Bczae  was 
iginally  prepared;  this  church  was  a  Latin-Speaking  community, 
t  one  in  which  the  Gospels  were  read  in  Greek,  either  generally 
on  special  occasion*.      In  such  a  community  the  Greek  side  of 
ex  Bcxac  (D)  was  Holy  Scripture:    the  Latin  side  (tf)  was 
rely  a  'crib/  if  one  may  be  allowed  the  word. 
In  view  of  the  freedom  wilh  which  G  treats  the  Latin  render- 
ings of  the  Gospels  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  writer  can 
have  lived  much  later  than  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.     The 
case  is  quite  different  from  the  occurrence  of  Old  Latin  readings 
in  a  MS  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.     Anything  almost  may 
be  perpetuated  by  the  conservatism  of  a  scribe.     But  G  is  the 
autograph  of  a  scholar  making  afresh  departure;  and  where  shall 
wc  find  a  scholar  in  Western  Europe  after  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  who  would  dare  to  have  an  opinion  of  his  own  as 

I 


'  Von  rmm  dicfnrlo  Ciuit  RcmaMU*  sum  non  ent  furatiu  hoc  In  a*  oofttemal 
I  pro  uinini'.   habebat  ab  «»  qui  in  "Ho  numen  urn  picLc.ua  ct  ami  u tare  con- 


IdBfoaal '  ,Ut  6«fm.  Dum.  i). 
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to  what  was  ihe  appropriate  way  to  reader  the  Greek  of  th 
Gospels  into  Latin  ?     For  G  does  not  shelter  his  changes  tn6*l 
an  mlins  or  an  atitrr,  like  the  artnotator  of  thr  Wefagarteit  Coon 
of  the  Prophetxto  name  the  rnmt  olivious  parallel;  hi*  alteration 
arc  made  boldly  on  hb  own  authority. 

Is  there  then  any  vaKd  reason  why  wc  should  not  assign  Coder. 
Bczae  itself  to  the  fifth  century,  to  the  generation  after  the  del* 
of  St.  Augustine ?  The  ehkf  argument  for  bringing  down  the  dale 
of  the  book  into  the  sixth  century  has  been  the  rusticity  of  thr 
Latin  side,  but  if  we  think  of  this  Latin  text  as  a  mere  *  crib '  there 
is  less  difficulty  in  giving  it  an  earlier  date.  The  unusual  number 
of  provincialisms  and  vulgarisms  is  what  we  should  be  prepared 
to  expect  in  such  a  work;  if  thr  Lath  text  of  Codex  Bezae  were 
neither  regarded  as  Scripture  nor  designed  for  public  reading  in 
church  it  would  have,  so  to  speak,  less  dignity  to  keep  up.  At 
the  same  time  the  most  pedantic  efforts  do  not  prevent  the  authors 
of  such  ■  cribs '  from  retaining  many  a  reminiscence  of  older 
versions1. 

To  regard  d  in  the  way  indicated  above  explains  what  wc  find 
ia  the  Latin  side  of  Codex  Bexac.  Naturally  it  docs  not  explain 
the  more  important  problems  offered  by  the  Greek  text  of  Codex 
Bezae.  But  it  does  not  exclude  occasional  conformations  of  the 
Greek  to  the  Latin  ;  under  the  circumstances  a  scribe  in  copying 
D<r"from  thr  hypothrtir.il  *£&  may  have  still  further  asslnkuated 
the  two  sides  in  all  good  faith.  But  the  modifications  of  D  and 
Its  ancestors  seem  to  mc  to  have  been  different  in  kind  from  the 
modifications  of  d  and  its  ancestors.  D,  it  is  true,  is  an  exile  and 
no  doubt  haa  picked  up  foreign  ways,  but  its  companion  d  differs 


1  Reminiscences  due  to  s  knowlrdre  of  thr  rurrer.t  rrrtinn  aw  impiwMrtt 
■void.  Ttw  most  r^dintn-ally  literal  version  of  any  pari  of  Che  Bible  ia  Eoffcfc 
u  probably  Curoton't  translation  of  the  Syriac  Goapeli  called  by  his  name.  Thai 
for  the  first  Beatitude  be  gives  us  '  Happy  they,  to  the  poor  in  their  spirit,  becaaat 
then*  ii  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*  Ye*,  a  few  *ei*ca  fuither  «Juwa  Matt.  *  i«) 
he  bnncv  in  thr  ■  candlr  *  and  the  '  candlestick  '  of  the  Authorised  Version,  res- 
deringa  that  are  appropriate  enough  as  equivalrnta  for  the  Av^ve*-  and  **X»i» 
of  the  Greek,  but  which  by  no  means  reproduce  the  'torch'  ;rf'n(j^  aad  'bin?* 
Hand1  (mWrtf)  of  the  Syriac.  Similarly,  Curoton  translates  both  the  mmM 
of  Matt,  v  l  $  and  the  tm'lkm  of  Luc.  at  5$  by  the  conventional  '  bushel.'  So  atroaf 
Indeed  is  the  influence  of  the  English  version  that  in  one  place  At  least  It  has 
affected  the  Syriac  text,  for  no  doubt  that  »  the  re**on  why  in  'and  ■  has  sfipped 
in,  both  in  Syriac  and  in  English,  before  the  last  clause  of  Luc  in  U, 
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yet  more  from  its  Latin  compeers  than  D  differs  from  other 
Greek  MSS. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  date  we  assign  to  Codex  Bezae  does  not 
greatly  affect  our  estimate  of  its  textual  value.  It  is  the  internal 
characteristics  of  its  text,  not  its  assumed  date,  that  have  made 
it  the  most  widely  discussed  of  all  Biblical  MSS.  At  the  same 
time  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  historical  interest  of  Codex 
Bezae  is  increased,  if  we  are  able  to  think  of  it  as  a  product  of  the 
fifth  century,  of  the  times  of  A  poll  inaris  Sidonius  and  of  Leo  the 
Great,  an  epoch  when  the  Old  Latin  Versions  were  still  current 
in  the  West.  On  the  ordinary  view,  which  puts  Codex  Bezae  in 
the  sixth  century,  we  are  obliged  to  regard  the  book  almost  as 
an  historical  accident  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

F.  C.  BURKITT. 
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MT  IS  HIS  ANGEL.' 

There  arc  sundry  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  and  En  the 
New  where  the  word  axg el  seems  to  be  used  in  a  sense  decidedly 
different  from  that  which  we  usually  assign  to  it.  An  angel  U 
in  Scripture  an  entirely  heavenly  being,  albeit  manifested  to 
men  in  a  human  form  as  God's  '  messenger '  to  them.  In  tie 
passages  I  propose  to  examine  he  is  rather  a  rtprtstntetiv*  of 
men,  dwelling  in  the  heavenly  world.  The  common  term  '  guard- 
ian angel  *  tends  to  bridge  the  gulf  that  lies  between  these  two 
classes  of  spirits.  If  I  may  state  my  conclusion  first  and  present 
th<*  evidence  later,  I  should  describe  the  *  representative  angels' 
as  spiritual  counterparts  of  human  individuals  or  communities, 
dwelling  in  heaven,  but  subject  to  changes  dqxtiding  on  the 
good  or  evil  behaviour  of  their  complementary  beings  on  earth. 
I  will  first  bring  forward  the  Biblical  passages  in  question  and 
interpret  them  on  this  assumption,  and  then  advance  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  origin  of  this  belief,  which  I  hope  to  show 
is  closely  connected  with  a  strongly  developed  tenet  of  Zoroas- 
trianism. 

The  only  clear  Old  Testament  passages  are  found  at  the  end 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel :  see  Driver'i  note  on  x  13.  Here  the 
term  princt  ("^)  is  exclusively  used.  These *  princes  *  represent 
Persia,  Greece,  and  other  nations.  They  are  certainly  not  'me?* 
sengcrs  of  Jehovah,'  for  we  find  the  '  prince  of  Persia  'actually 
restraining  for  three  weeks  the  messenger  sent  to  Daniel,  and  it 
is  only  the  intervention  of  a  mightier  *  prince'  which  enables  the 
messenger  to  pursue  his  journey.  It  would  be  natural  to  infer 
that  these  princes  were  simply  the  old  gods  of  the  nations,  with 
their  status  adapted  to  the  later  monotheism.  Such  a  view  would 
suit  Ben-Sira  excellently  (xvii  17,  where  wovptvov  presumably 
represents  "to,  as  it  docs  in  eleven  Old  Testament  passages1, 

'  But  nut  iii  Duile)  /.  c,  wlicrc  LXX  tiu  *r#unftuf,  TUeodcc  &>*■». 
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according  to  Hatch  and  Rcdpath).  But  for  Daniel  there  is  an 
objection  which  seems  absolutely  fatal,  in  that  Israel's  prince  is 
not  Jehovah  but  Michael.  It  is  natural  to  infer  that  Ben-Sim 
represents  the  native  Jewish  standpoint,  while  Daniel  shows  the 
influence  of  a  foreign  idea.  If  we  suppose  that  this  idea  involves 
the  existence  of  counterparts  or  impersonations  of  the  nations  in 
the  supersensual  world,  we  are  free  to  regard  ■  EI  Triumphant  * 
(Michael,  'who  is  like  El?')  as  the  heavenly  'double'  of  Israel, 

•  El  strives  (?),'  on  earth-  In  Weber's  Jiidiscfu  Tkeotogit*,  pp.  io?f# 
there  are  cited  Talmudic  passages  showing  the  solidarity  of  each 
nation  with  its  heavenly  prince  '.  Before  God  punishes  a  nation 
He  humbles  its  angel,  whom  He  will  at  the  last  judge  before  He 
judges  the  nation.  That  the  conception  of  guardianship  was  not 
by  any  means  excluded,  either  in  Daniel  or  in  the  Talmud, 
shows  that  the  foreign  element  was  thoroughly  assimilated  ; 
it  is  not  till  New  Testament  times  that  we  find  angels  purely 
representative. 

Whether  there  is  anything  else  in  the  Old  Testament  which 
may  be  set  with  these  passages  in  Daniel  and  Ben-Sira  is  very 
hard  to  say.  Deut.  xxxii  8  would  be  closely  parallel  to  the 
latter  if  the  LXX  reading  were  accepted.  Ps.  Ixxxii  can  be 
interpreted  as  addressed  to  representative  angels,  if  the  postulate 
of  a  decidedly  late  date  be  granted  ;  cf.  Ps.  Iviii  j,  if  Bytf  be  read. 
The  only  really  probable  addition  to  be  made  is  Isa.  xxiv  i\  ff 
(so  Dclitzsch,  Cheync,  &c).  As  Prof.  Bevan  observes,  'the  fact 
that  in  Dan.  x  this  belief  is  rather  presupposed  than  definitely 
stated  shows  that  the  author  is  here  dealing  with  a  conception 
already  familiar  to  his  readers.* 

The  inclusion  of  these  *  ideas ' — to  use  the  obvious  Platonic 
phraseology — under  the  same  name  as  the  angels  properly  so 
called,  is  first  found  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  immediately 
manifest  that  the  conception  I  have  described  exactly  fits  what 
we  desiderate  for  the  'angels  of  the  seven  churches'  in  the 
Apocalypse.  At  the  very  outset  (i  20)  they  arc  identified  with 
the  '  seven  stars'  seen  in  the  glorified  Redeemer's  hand  ;  and,  as 
wc  shall  see  later,  there  is  a  close  connexion   between   these 

•  angels '  and  the  stirs  in  popular  creeds  of  Asia.  In  the  messages 
to  the  Seven  Churches  the  being  addressed  is  an  *  angel '  who 

1  See  also  Enenraenjer,  Entei+kttt  J*J**t*m,  i  M<  I  (died  by  IMlUwcti). 
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concentrates  Into  hie  ova  personality  the  virtue*  and  the  aim 
the  community  be  represents.  He  b  cocornaatJed  to  repent,  to 
faithful  unto  death,  to  be  watchful  and  woo.  In  two 
(u  io.  iii  1 1)  he  a  promised  as  i  reward  for  faithfulness '  the 
— that  is  the  *rl$o*+t  rh  bm  of  the  Agraphcn 
James  i  12.  But  the  penalty  kx  unfuthfalaeaa  falls  mostly 
the  earthly  partner  of  his  bring.  The  Lord  will  'come' '  io 
pleasure  at  him,  and  more  his  k*x*U  out  of  its  place  ;  bat 
Avx"«  *»  the  church,  of  which  the  star  is  the  angel  If  he 
not  repent  of  harbouring  the  Nkolastans,  the  Lord  will  'come - 
—again  «Vx*#*o/  wm — 'and  make  war  against  raVav.'  «]£»  m 
cXfiTfc  . .  .  1*1  tri  \\  the  only  threat  directed  against  the  attgrl  of 
the  all  but  dead  church  at  Sardis.  In  the  last  tetter  wr  hate 
'  1  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth' ;  but  even  this  is  followed  by 
renewed  ofTcrs  of  Divine  grace  which  seem  to  emphasise  the 
extreme  unwillingness  to  conceive  of  the  *  angel  *  as  capable  of 
final  ruin,  whatever  might  happen  to  his  *  lampstand  '  on  earth 
The  connexion  of  this  whh  the  general  doctrine  ww  shall  see 
later  (p.  511). 

The  'angels'  of  individuals  appear  twice  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  Act*  xii  15  Peter's  angel  is  imagined  to  have  spoken 
to  the  girl  Rhtxk  who  answers  the  door.  We  cannot  deduct 
much  from  this,  except  that  the  incredulous  Christians,  if  they 
meant  Peter's  ghost  must  have  thought  of  a  '  phantasm  of  the 
living/  for  there  is  no  suggestion  that  they  supposed  he  was  dead 
without  their  having  heard  of  it.  The  conditions  are  best  satu- 
ficd  with  the  assumption  that  they  imagined  Peters  angel  or 
heavenly  counterpart  to  have  taken  his  shape  and  appeared  is 
his  'double.'  Incomparably  more  important,  of  course,  is  the 
saying  of  our  Lord,  reported  in  Matt,  xviii  10,  in  which  it  seems 
to  me  clear  that  He  meant  to  set  His  seal  upon  the  doctrine  now 
under  consideration.  That  doctrine  is  not.  however,  the  existence 
of ' guardian  angels.'  The  importance  of  the  dtbitspueris  rtvtr- 
tntia  is  not  especially  inculcated  by  the  statement  that  angels 
charged  with  their  care  arc  always  near  the  Throne;  wc  should 
rather  expect  to  find  them  'encamping  around*  their  charges. 
Substitute  the  idea  of  the  heavenly  counterpart  *,  and  wc  get  at 

'   "  !  ^pvW  °'«i  Dot  *f~*  a*  '■   "  >>  d&U'viu  tncommvds. 

'  Mr.  Muiray  supplies  me  with  in  intrrpttinj  quotation  tram   V.   D.  aUarftc* 
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a  profound  reason  for  their  presence  nearest  to  the  Father. 
They  represent  these  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  sini  despite  the 
potential incs  which  time  will  develop.  The  ■  angels  of  the  little 
DDca '  -ire  nearest  to  God  for  the  same  reason  as  their  earthly 
counterparts  arc  typical  member*  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  As 
sin  asserts  its  power  over  the  child,  its  angel  must  correspond- 
ingly lose  its  privilege,  to  be  regained  only  when  stern  conflict 
has  for  ever  slain  the  primal  enemy.  It  was  not  mere  poetry 
when  Wordsworth  sang  of  the  heaven  that  *  lies  around  us  in  our 
infancy,'  and  how  int.*  '  vision  splendid '  fades  with  the  advance  of 
life — to  have  its  second  rising,  we  may  thankfully  add,  in  the 
dawn  of  what  shall  never  be  a  '  common  day.' 

There  do  not  seem  to  be  other  Biblical  passages  making  clear 
reference  to  this  kind  of 'angel.'  It  seems  just  possible  that  an 
explanation  of  i  Cor.  xi  10  may  be  deduced  from  the  conception. 
In  the  world  where  all  things  are  done  naru  ra£ w,  the  '  angels '  of 
the  women  keep  their  proper  place  relative  to  those  of  the  men  : 
wherefore  let  their  earthly  counterparts  likewise  bow  to  authority 
and  wear  its  sign  on  their  heads,  This  explanation  is  at  least  as 
simple  n  some  that  have  been  offered  !  In  vi  3,  combined  with 
Matt,  xiv  aS,  we  may  plausibly  sec  God's  servants  pronouncing 
His  judgements  on  'angels 'of  communities  or  individuals,  just 
xs  the  Prophets  pronounced  them  on  Ephraim  or  Judah  uf 
old.  Stadc  (Gtsch.  d.  Votkes  Israel,  ii  241)  finds  guardian 
angels  of  individuals  in  Job  v  I,  xxxiii  23,  the  latter  passage, 
however,  being  obscure.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  these 
passages  go  much  beyond  the  ordinary  conception  of  minis- 
tering spirits ;  obviously  they  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  representative  angels  with  which  we  are  here  concerned. 
As  we  have  seen,  even  in  Daniel  the  representative  angels  are 
not  free  from  guardian  functions;  and  it  is  not  till  the  New  Testa- 
ment peiiod  that  the  conception  is  fuund  quite  unmixed,  and 
there  only  in  a  few  passages.     Indeed  the  case  for  treating  the 


(Unxty  0/ ikt  N.  T ,  vol.  i  p.  iltj):  'The  tittle  child,  the  humble*!  human  creature, 
was  dear  to  Hi*  Father  In  heaven.  He  did  not  look  upon  it  merely  aa  a  fiallan 
eomipU-d  thinf,  It»  Ang«l,  ita  pur*  origin*!  type,  that  which  it  wit  created  to  ba, 
«u  ever  present  with  Hint,  waa  ever  looking  up  into  Ilia  face*  Mauiice  it, 
however,  imerpretlnK  Scripture  moie  from  PUtu  Uian  oa  the  lines  developed  hrrr: 
■either  the  'anuria  of  the  churchea*  nor  the  ZoroAStrtan  conception  to  be  deacribed 
have  anything  '  ideal '  about  them. 
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phenomenon  as  essentially  due  to  foreign  influence  b  greatr/ 
strengthened  by  the  evidence  which  shows  how  little  hold  tk 
conception  had  in  Judaism,  and  how  easily  it  glided  into  tie 
thoroughly  native  idea  of '  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  do 
service  for  the  sake  of  them  that  shall  inherit  salvation.' 

I  am  not  competent  to  essay  any  systematic  effort  to  trace  this 
doctrine  In  port-apostolic  Christianity.  I  may,  however,  quote 
aomc  suggestions  which  were  made  by  members  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Theological  Society  when  I  read  this  paper  in  its  original 
form-  Dr.  J.  P.  Arcndxen  compared  a  passage  in  the  'Testa* 
ment  of  the  Lord/ which  stands  thus  in  RahmanPs  translation  .— 
'Quae  cnirn  [w.  uiduae)  probe  ministrauerint,  ab  archangels 
glorificabuntur.  quae  uero  sunt  internperantes,  loquaccs  \ek\ 
simulacra  tpsarum  animarum,  quae  stant  coram  Patre  1  urn  mas, 
peribunt  et  adducentur  ad  habit  and  as  tenebras-  cum  enim  opca 
ipsa  rum,  quae  quidem  uisibilia  sunt,  ad  excelsum  ascendent,  facile 
ipsa*  Impellent  in  abyssum,  ut  post  mutationem  et  internum 
huJus  mundi  ipsa  simulacra  earundem  animarum  surgant  tn  testi- 
monium contra  ipStS,  impediantque  illas,  quominu*.  sursun 
adspiciant.  cuiusuis  enim  animat  simulacrum  sen  typus  coram 
Deo  ante  constitution  m  mundi  stat '  (p.  9;).  The  existence  of 
these  archetypal  souls  with  God  before  the  beginning:  of  the 
creation  is  a  cardinal  feature  of  the  Zoroastrian  doctrine  which 
will  be  presently  described.  Mr.  Glover  mentioned  a  parage  in 
the  Latin  Visio  Pauti  ■,  where  angels  inhabiting  human  beings 
go  up  to  heaven  to  report  their  good  and  bad  deeds  to  God; 
note  also  that  there  are  angels  of  communities — *  angclus  unius- 
cuiusquc  populi  et  uniuscuiusque  uiri  et  mulicris,  qui  protegunt  et 
conseruant  cos.'  These  are,  however,  guardian  angels,  and  in 
any  case  the  caution  noted  lower  (p.  $25»  notc)  mu^  aPpJy-  A 
certain  similarity  was  noticed  by  Professor  Chase  between  the 
-wKqpwpa  and  tiwtfia  of  the  Valcntinian  system  and  the  heavenly 
and  earthly  counterparts  here  under  discussion  ;  wc  may  pre- 
sume Eastern  as  well  as  Platonic  elements  in  this  Gnosis.  Nco- 
platonic  parallels  were  suggested  by  Mr.  Glover,  in  the  divinity 
who,  according  to  Porphyry,  visited  Plotinus ' ;  and  by  Mr.  Hart, 

1  M.  R.  Junes,  Apocrypha  AnteJola,  ■  p.  15. 

*  fi'M,  ch.  10!    rvv  ffvnW»i  airy  vituvst  taiftorts  ««Ai>t>*<r**.     Ik  Itfn  -jovr  miry 
. . .  m.  &&!*>  1(uy\w  wpl  tow  «f*7*(Srvf  4j4f  eWjurof.     CC  AufvUae  C.  D.  1  9. 
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Iamblichus  Dt  Mysttriis.  The  closest  parallel  adduced  ww 
'Heavenly  Robe  '  in  the  Hymn  of  the  Soul.     Mr.  Burkitt 

•w  attention  to  line  Qt  in  Prof.  Bcvan's  edition,  which  in  his 
paraphrase  runs : 

•I  heard  it  [the  Robe]  ery  aloud  to  them  that  carried  It: 
"There  Is  the  Paladin,  for  whom  they  reared  me  up  I 
Have  I  not  known  that  with  his  toils  my  stature  grew?"' 

ic  Robe  has  been   previously  described  as  the  image  of  the 

ml  which  is  finally  to  be  united  to  it.    This  is  pure  Parsism  : 

F.  the  passage  from  Darmcstetcr  quoted  below,  p.  522  note.    We 

also  compare  the  exquisite  picture  in  Yasht  xxii  of  the  good 

'%  Conscience  coming  to  meet  his  soul  after  death,  embodied 

a  fair  maiden,  whose  beauty  has  been  growing  with  every  one 

his  good  thoughts,  words  and  deeds.  But  there  is  indeed  in 
Hymn  at  least  as  much  Parsism  as  Christianity.  In  expressing 
thus  my  own  first  impression  on  reading  the  Hymn  I  am  glad  to 
find  myself  in  agreement  with  the  latest  writer  on  the  relations 
of  Judaism  and  Parsism,  E.  Boklen,  in  his  careful  study  of  the 
eschatology  of  the  two  religions1.  There  is  in  fact  the  same 
ambiguity  as  in  the  case  of  Mani,  whose  heresy  is  variously 
claimed  as  Christianity  tainted  with  Parsism,  as  Parsism  with 
a  strain  of  Christianity,  and  as  Chaldaeism  with  elements  drawn 
from  both.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Syriac  literature  hag 
given  us  our  two  best  parallels  to  the  Parsi  conception.  How 
much  more  Parsism  lies  buried  in  Syrian  Christianity  the  experts 
in  this  field  might  with  great  advantage  inquire. 

Before  passing  on,  I  should  like  to  mention  a  remarkable 
appearance  of  the  'representative  angel*  in  a  region  lying  rather 
aside  from  the  path  of  the  specialist  in  patristics.  In  the  Insert' 
ftionei  Maris  Aegaeit  vol.  til,  there  are  catalogued  about  forty 
Christian  tombs  from  Thera  with  the  inscription  AyycAc?  rovluvos. 
Once  or  twice  the  formula  has  ayyfoov,  but  (as  Professor  Ramsay 
notes  in  a  letter  to  me)  never  Avy&y,  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
similar-seeming  d$s  manibus  sacrum.  In  one  inscription  (946)  we 
have  iyytKoi  KoAAtrcfjy  xai  Ev</t>cht«tjj.     No.  ta^S,  the  only  one 

Tb«  daemon  in  question  would  iniwtf  to  the  Creole  conception  ruber  th»n  the 
rcniux 

lincro,  190J),  pp.  46  f.,  fi+ 
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outside  Thcra.  has  titc  following  legend  .— *al  to  yigu  t*  htim  | 
rovrv,  h-vpilfa  vf*a$  fdr  &&t  ty«anira  £fr«A»r  tuj  riy  sot*  rtU^j 
M«fo«  roA  ii«ra0«<r0<.  This  suggests  that  the  angel  was  supposed 
to  be  hovering  over  the  tomb,  so  that  we  translate  the  Thcrica* 
formula/ Here  is  the  angel  of  so-and-so.'  In  other  words  we  hart 
a  veneer  of  Christianity  overlying  the  immemorial  belief  of  tbe 
Pclasgian  race,  that  the  soul  of  the  dead  man  remained  In  or  nor 
the  tomb  which  was  his  home:  see  Ridgeway's  Early  Age  cf 
Greece  i  pp.  510  f. 

Wc  proceed  to  ask  how  this  belief  arose  within  Judaism.  TV 
essence  of  it  lay  M  1  have  said,  that  the '  angel '  is  not  the  guar  Jzs* 
but  the  reprcstntathrt  the  'double'  of  the  person  with  whom  be 
is  associated.  If  I  am  right  in  my  exegesis,  it  is  not  easy  to  attach 
(in  idea  naturally  to  the  ordinary  Old  Testament  conception  d 
angels.  It  is  not  enough  to  call  in  Talmudic  passages  which  show 
that  angels,  like  Homeric  gods,  sometimes  assumed  the  form  of 
certain  human  beings :  for  examples  see  J.  Light  foot  on  Acts  xii 
15.  The  mere  assumption  of  a  man's  form  and  likeness  may 
explain  that  passage"  fairly,  but  it  does  not  help  Matt  x\lil  10, 
tod  Itill  leai  doea  ii  throw  light  on  the  '  Angels  of  the  Churehf*,' 
which  have  to  be  (in  Professor  Gwatkin's  words) l perseitificatums 
of  their  Churches.'  It  seems  reasonable  to  ask  whether  foreign 
influence  will  account  for  the  rise  of  this  doctrine,  and,  if  so, 
whence  that  influence  came. 

The  grounds  on  which  I  fix  upon  Parsism  as  the  influence  in 
question  cannot  be  exhaustively  discussed  within  the  limits  of 
this  paper.  Perhaps  I  may  refer  to  the  article  Zoroattrianism 
tn  Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary \  in  which  I  have  discussed  in  detail 
the  alleged  Parsic  traits  in  Jewish  angelology,  demonology  and 
thedoctrine  of  the  Resurrection.  That  the  Zoroastrian  Frav-ettkit 
answer  exactly  to  what  wc  desiderate  as  the  original  hint  fur  these 
representative  angels  will  be  easily  shown.  That  they  actually 
supplied  the  hint  is  not  so  easy  to  prove;  but  wc  may  fairly  call 
in  as  evidence  the  coincident  fact  that  the  latest  Jewish  develop- 
ments of  doctrine,  as  seen  in  the  New  Testament,  are  remarkably 
parallel  with  the  doctrines  of  Parsism.  We  must  probably  admit 
that  the  ultimate  similarity  was  largely  reached  by  different  roads. 
But  the  Jews  of  the  last  centuries  B.C.  undeniably  knew  that  the 
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ians,  to  whom  they  owed  their  deliverance  from  Babylon  and 
protection  of  their  infant  community  after  the  Return,  believed 
in  the  resurrection  and  In  hierarchies  of  angels  and  spirits.  It 
seeixi.v  fair  to  conclude  that  this  knowledge  may  well  have  afttircled 
a  stimulus  to  Jewish  thinkers,  prompting  them  to  recognise  such 
beliefs  u  latent  in  the  first  principles  of  Juclai.Mii. 

The  Avcitau  title  of  the  angels  under  discussion  is  nearly  always 
anam  fravalay$,  '  fravaahis  of  the  pious.1    There  is  no  trace  of 

vashis  of  the  wicked ;  and  only  in  one  late  writing  is  there  an 
ion  to  the  fate  of  the  fravashi  when  a  good  man  fell  into  sin, 

c  gather  that  it  fled  away  to  Ahura  Maada,  and  practically 
ceased  to  be.  The  attributes  of  the  fravashis  are  not  very  easy 
to  define  consistently:  it  would  seem  that  the  concept  includes 
elements  from  different  sources.  Many  of  their  feature*  are  those 
of  trtants, '  the  good  folks/  who  from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  of 
March  revisit  the  earth  and  arc  feasted  by  the  living.  It  is  easy 
to  recognise  here  the  Pitdrast  '  fathers/  of  the  Rigvcda.  The 
conception  is  one  found  largely  among  Jndogcrmanic  peoples; 
but  while  the  dependence  of  the  dead  upon  the  living,  which 
leaves  a  bare  trace  behind  in  the  l*'cast  of  the  Dead,  is  a  common 
idea,  the  Iranians  have  emphasised  much  more  considerably  the 
manifold  beneficence  of  these  spirits  on  earth.  We  are  told  that 
they  were  once  located  in  heaven,  but  came  down  eager  to  fight 
against  \\\v  powers  of  evil  and  promote  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
Ahura  Mazda.  Moreover  we  find  that  they  belong  not  only  to 
the  dead  but  to  the  living  and  to  those  who  arc  not  yet  born. 
Ahura  Mazda  himself  has  his  fravashi l ;  and  in  a  passage  of  the 
long  Avcstan  hymn  especially  addressed  to  the  ( Yasht  xiii  ai  f) 
we  find  probably  fravashis  of  communities*.     Clearly  therefore 

1  Professor  Barnes  retnnrkrrl  on  thn  apparent  idmiiuYatmn  of  Jehovah  and  Hit 
angel.  In  Judge*  vi  ii-»*,  and  other  passages.  It  is  certainly  tempting  to  connect 
thit  with  the  (act  that  Ahura  has  hiayVav****,  or  double  ,  but  it  i»  vary  hard  to  a*« 
how  there  could  be  a  historical  connexion  so  early.  I  aai  inclined  lo  agree  rather 
Ratal  thoae  wbo  lind  Pa/ai  influence  uuly  in  the  Uittt  Jewish  MfrlfJofJi  The 
native  Hebrew  doctrine  would  five  no  names  to  aagets  and  no  Individuality, 
regarding  them  merely  *a  manifestations  of  Jehovah.  The  Jew*  preserved  the 
tradition  that  'the  name*  or  the  angcla  come  up  with  them  from  Babylon,'  that  m 
from  the  exile  generally. 

"  '  We  worship  the  fravadtit  of  hoiuc  and  family  and  clan  and  tuwmhip  and 
high-priests  [iit.  "highest  Zaiathuahlru*'— ilic  prOplatA  name  in  a  superlative 
term],  post,  present,  and  future,  who  are  pious.*  The  words  are  virtually  repeatrd 
Vara*,  xxvt  I   and  xvii    10.     In  the  last  passage,  c£  Hills  in  S.  IS.  K,  xxxl  .;y, 
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be  absent  from  the  Avcsta,  viz-  (i)  the  exposure  of  the  dead 
*  Towers  of  Silence '  to  be  devoured  by  vultures,  (2)  the  supreme 
;ious  merit  of  incestuous  marriages.  There  is  not  much  else 
we  can  gather  about  the  Magi,  apart  from  the  religion  with 
lich  they  became  so  completely  identified.  We  know  from 
[erodotus  that  they  were  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  the  Medes, 
im  him  and  the  Behistan  Inscription  that  under  Gaumata  the 
p»Cudo-Smcrdis  they  made  a  bold  bid  for  political  power,  and 
that  the  feast  of  the  Mayo<fr<iW  was  instituted  to  commemorate 
their  defeat.  In  Jcr.  xxxix  3,  13  we  have  the  title  Rab-Mag, 
apparently  denoting  the  official  head  of  a  sacred  caste  at  Babylon. 
Another  pre-exilic  reference  to  them  must  be  traced  in  Ezck.  via" 
x6  f.  Parsi  priests  may  be  seen  to-day  adoring  the  sun,  with  the 
branch  held  to  their  face — the  tarsont, or  'bundle  of  fine  tamarisk 
boughs/  as  Strabo  calls  it  The  'abomination*  which  Ezekiel 
beheld  in  the  Temple  was  presumably  a  rite  of  Magianism  pure 
and  simple,  before  the  conflation  of  Magianism  and  Zoroastrianism 
proper,  which  seems  to  have  been  completed  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxcrxcs  Mnemon,  early  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.  Finally, 
wc  have  the  considerable  ancient  testimony  connecting  the  Magi 
with  astrology  and  with  magic,  both  practices  absent  from  the 
Avesta,  and  the  latter  definitely  banned. 

This  scanty  evidence  does  not  give  us  very  decisive  help  in 
recognising  Magian  elements  when  we  meet  them  in  Parsism  or 
elsewhere.  Hut,  such  as  it  is,  it  justifies  our  making  the  Magi  stand 
sponsors  for  the  treatment  of  the  fravashi  as  an  immortal  part  of 
mans  nature,  dwelling  in  heaven,  and  sharing  all  the  changes  of 
its  mortal  counterpart  on  earth.  With  this  goes  the  allotting 
of  a  fravashi  to  a  community,  and  even  to  the  Supreme  Being.  I 
would  even  conjecture  that  the  purely  Magian  conception  origin- 
ally assigned  a  fravashi  to  a  bad  man :  the  restriction  to  the  good 
clearly  is  a  trait  derived  from  the  other  conception,  in  which  the 
fravashis  are  the  Mant$t  and  it  only  introduces  confusion  into 
the  psychological  idea  just  described.  Now  during  thr  Kxilr 
Hebrews  at  Babylon  and  'in  the  cities  of  theMedes*  were  brought 
Into  close  contact  with  the  Magi.  There  they  picked  up  the 
Median  folk-tale — especially  permeated  with  Magianism,  as  I 
have  tried  elsewhere  to  show ' — which  one  of  them  adapted  for 

•  $#«  £jfo*.  Ttmtt,  March,  1900 ;  Hotingi,  D.  B.,  ■  ZoroutrUnlan/  f  4. 
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put  poses  of  edification  in  the  romance  Tebit*  There,  on 
theory,  they  learnt  the  Magian  notion  of  representative 
heaven,  subject  to  moral  development  or  degeneration  with 
individual  or  community  on  earth  to  which  they  belong, 
too,  from  Magians  who  were  not  careful  to  square  thcir 
with  the  A  vesta,  they  may  have  learnt  to  identify  these  repre- 
sentative spirits  with  the  stars.  And  from  the  Jews  at  the 
time  these  Magi  may  have  leamt  enough  of  their  national 
to  account  lor  the  event  of  Matt.  ii.  where  the  appearance 
a  brilliant  new  star  is  interpreted  by  these  skilled  Jivi/mrcU* 
the  frava&hi  of  a  king  new-born  in  Judaea.  I  must  ouly  bri 
indicate  the  bearing  of  what  1  have  said  upon  this  event.  C 
testimony  is  decisive  as  to  the  astrology  of  the  Magi,  and 
traces  (very  scanty,  I  admit)  in  Part*  literature  of  an  iclcn 
of  the  frarashis  with  stars  are  so  much  in  keeping  with  what 
know  of  their  doctrines  that  we  are  fairly  justified  in  regarding 
it  as  a  genuine  Magian  belief,  whether  or  no  it  was  crer  a  part  of 
Parsi  orthodoxy.  In  that  case  we  can  sec  what  would  happen 
if  a  brilliant  new  star  suddenly  ap{)carcd  \  like  that  which  flashed 
out  in  Perseus  in  February  tooi.  It  would  be  the  fntvashi  of 
a  great  man  just  bora  Why  of  a  King  of  the  Jews  does  act 
appear;  but,  since  we  know  that  a  dream  guided  them  before 
their  return,  it  is  not  an  extravagant  supposition  that  a  dream 
prompted  their  first  interpretation  of  the  phenomenon  to  which 
their  astrological  study  directed  their  attention.  It  might  be 
added  that  we  arc  not  obliged  to  restrict  ourselves  to  phenomena 
which  happen  to  have  been  recorded.  Careful  watchers  of  the 
skies  like  these  Magi  would  recognise  the  appearance  of  a  star  like 
Nova  Pcrsci,  just  reaching  the  first  magnitude,  but  it  la  highly 
doubtful  whether  such  a  phenomenon  would  be  noticed  at 
ordinary  people :  scores  of  temporary  stars  as  bright  as  that  may 
have  escaped  observation  in  the  last  nineteen  centuries. 

The  conception  of  ■  representative  angels '  would  almost  inevit- 
ably glide  into  conceptions  closely  akin  to  it  On  the  one  side 
there  is  the  notion  of  a  'double,*  the  heavenly  counterpart 
visualised  on  earth*.     On  the  other  side  there  is  the  idea  of 

1  A  conjunction  of  planets  will  not  do,  for  thn  planet*  wm  malign  in  what  was 
presumably  the  Magian  system  :  their  retaining  the  name*  of  angel*  ahowa  that  tat 
pure  Persian  creed  had  not  so  regarded  them. 

1  On  these  'double*'  *ec  Fraxcr,  GJdtn  Bo^k%,  i  149. 
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guardian '  angel,  which  would  be  naturally  developed  in  a 

ish  atmosphere  -,  the  already  noted  syncretism  in  the  Panri 
idea  of  the  fravashi  prepares  the  wny  for  it.  The  part  played  by 
Raphael  in  Tcbit  does  not  exclusively  come  under  cither  of  these 
beads-  In  the  Median  folk-talc  already  alluded  to,  the  young 
man's  travelling  companion  must  have  been  the  '  Grateful  Dead 

n,*  who  takes  the  same  part  in  a  story  found  over  a  very  wide 
.  from  Hans  Andersen  to  Kashmir.  The  Jew  who  re-wrote 
the  story  has  substituted  an  angel,  who  is  at  once  the* double' 
of  the  dead  man  buried  by  Tobit,  and  a  ministering  angel  sent  to 
help  Tobit's  son  because  of  his  piety. 

15efore  treating  as  provisionally  proved  this  indebtedness  of 
Judaism  to  Magianism,  I  ought  to  deal  with  the  counterclaim  on 
behalf  of  the  Greek  hokpmv  or  the  Roman  Gcni*uf  usually  made 
by  commentators  on  our  text  from  the  Acts.  Horace  {Eff.  H. 
a.  187-9)  nas  a  well-known  picture  of  the  Genius,  man's  com- 

e  who  rules  his  natal  star,  lives  and  dies  with  him,  and 
inci  or  lowers  in  countenance  .hv  the  man  docs  well  or  ill 
Orel  I  i  j  note  on  this  passage  gives  us  an  excellent  collection  of 
classical  illustrations,  and  there  is  a  long  and  detailed  account 
of  the  Genius  in  the  third-century  writer  Ccnsorinus,  <rV  Die 
tJatali,  chs.  ii,  iii.  One  sentence  from  this  writer  will  go  Far  to 
decide  the  question  we  are  asking  now  :— '  Genius  est  deus,  cuius 
in  tutela  ut  quisque  natus  est  uiuit.'  True,  he  is  denned  by  Varro 
as  a  man's  '  animus  rationalis,'  but  that  docs  not  suffice  to  contra- 
dict the  clear  evidence  that  the  Genius  is  a  guardian  deity*. 
When  we  add  that  he  can  hardly  have  been  known  in  Palestine 
early  enough  for  the  purpose,  even  if  Roman  religious  ideas  had 
been  as  welcome  there  as  they  were  unwelcome,  we  have  pre- 
sumably disposed  of  his  claim.  Greek  ideas  had  a  fairer  field,  but 
the  ftaifuei'  has  even  less  in  common  with  the  ■  representative 

1  It  la  remarkable  how  great  tlir  gener*]  similarity  b  between  the  Genius  and 
the  Fravaahi.  Ihe  (.eniut,  with  hi*  female  counterpart  ihe  June,  i«  the  "penal 
patron  ol  birth,  x  function  which  markedly  belong*  to  the  fravaabia.  Both  iccm  to 
CotnbJnr  the  ideas  of  an  inborn  part  of  the  individual  and  a  power  which  watcbea 
over  liim.  And  both  from  belonginr  to  Individual*  acquire  relation*  to  communitic*, 
the  Genius  very  tnarkrdly,  St*  Wiaaowa,  RHxgion  anW  AW/iia  Jtr  f\6mtt  -in  !wan 
».  Muller**  If  and/tut  h  »Vr  thttitehm  AitewtummtiuHtfAti/t.  v  4),  pp.  154  ff.  The  dote 
similarity  would  haw  to  be  taken  into  account  whenever  the  anurre  of  x  lata 
CariUian  conception  i»  being  sought:  in  aucb  eases,  development  from  N.T.  doctnne 
ought  not  to  t»*  aaauuicd  aa  a  matter  of  coutm. 
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aiiBcL*  Take  Dion  Chrysostom's  definition,  'that  which 
nates  a  man.  in  accordance  with  which  be  lives/  or  again  ' 
thing  outside,  which  rules  the  man  and  is  lord  of  him.'  It  is  trie  I 
that,  like  the  fravashi,  the  t«u)u»p  is  &ya$6t ;  but  we  may  aHj  I 
conclude  that  like  the  Genius  he  tc  ultimately  an  ancestral  sfirt  I 
taking  a  kindly  interest  in  a  descendant  who  is  his  ward. 

If  I  have  not  already  travelled  too  far,  I  should  like  to  c 
elude  with  a  conjecture  as  to  the  source  of  this  Magian  fravashi  I 
The    idea  seems   to  mc  essentially  identical  with  that  of  tk  I 
External  Soul,  expounded  very  fully  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Fnucr  in  the  I 
G&kU*  8wgh\  iii  351-4461.     It  is  shown  there  that  prinoitive    | 
peoples  in  various  parts  of  the  world  imagine  the  soul  or  life 
of  a  human  being  to  reside  somewhere  outside  him  ■.     Some* 
times  it  is  no  further  away  than  his  hair,  but  in  a  great  many 
cases  it  lives  in  some  distant  object— animal,  plant,  or  inanimate 
thing — which  must  be  destroyed  before  the  man's  life  can  be 
taken.     In  a  Urge  class  of  folk-tales  embodying  this  belief,  the 
life  of  a  giant  or  a  witch  is  safely  stored  in  some  absolutely 
inaccessible  place,  and  the  hero's  triumph  lies  in  his  finding  wd 
destroying  it,  generally  by  the  help  of  friendly  animals.    It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  Magian  fravashi  is   a  concept** 
immeasurably  loftier  than  this  natve  savage  notion — though  if  « 
are  inclined  to  despise  the  latter  too  heartily,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  our  German  and  Keltic  ancestors  must  have  held  it  in  all 
good  faith  centuries  after  the  Magi  had  risen  to  their  development 
of  this  primitive  germ.     It  seems  just  the  kind  of  idea  which  the 
speculative  East  would  naturally  evolve  out  of  such  a  primitive 
inheritance.     If  this    be   so,   the   theory   of  the    present   paper 
becomes  a  study  in  religious  evolution,  as  applied  to  one  corner 
of  a  field  which  may  well  show  many  similar  examples*.    It 


1   I  am  very  glad  to  have  Dr.  Fraxer's  Approval  in  this  suggestion. 

*  Thai  something:  like  this  idea  suiviircd  anion*  the  Israelites  of  tbc  early 
monarchy,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  at  U>  sucgrtt  a  nc«rr  of  speech,  may  fee 
inferred  from  I  Sam.  *tv  *o,,  to  which  Prof.  Br  van  railed  my  attention,  navifi 
life,  says  Abigail,  ia  kept  safe  with  Jehovah  in  the  *  bundle  of  life.'  as  a  bouawbcMtf 
makes  up  a  bundle  of  tbc  things  he  most  wishes  preserved  :  the  Ii\«  of  his  etrcaaf* 
He  will  ■  sling  away'  Another  Biblical  r  sample  of  the  separate  aouj  may  be  K*a 
In  the  magical  ceremonies  with  which  the  prophetesses  denouncoj  by  Enl 
1 7 if)  •  hunt  souls'  (Robertson  Smith  ap  Frsier  C.  J9.*l  185  n). 

"    I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  some  further  examples  in  sn  articla  ia  the  ZaaaaVaa 
QwitUtly  Rrvirm  for  April,  iooj. 
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irs  that  a  belief  which  actually  has  the  seal  of  the  Lord 
Drift's  approval  had  not  been  a  special  revelation  to  Israel,  but 
as  derived  originally  from  the  Magi,  the  very  people  whosr 
[preventatives,  generations  later,  were  destined  to  offer  the  first 
ibutc  of  the  Gentile  world  before  the  infant  Son  of  Man.  And 
icy  in  their  turn  developed  the  doctrine,  if  we  arc  right,  from  the 
lild's  idea  current  among  savage  ancestors.  Those  who  have 
ad,  however  slightly,  in  the  works  of  modern  scholars  who  arc 
ducing  to  scientific  form  the  tangled  tale  of  primitive  custom 
id  superstition,  will  perhaps  be  ready  to  accept  this  as  one  of 
ic  paths  by  which  God  brought  to  men  the  knowledge  which  is 
St  We  have  long  ceased  to  be  afraid  of  evolution  in  the 
lyxical  world  ;  and  if  the  Creator  thus  worked  there,  why  not  in 
ic  moral  and  spiritual  world  as  well?  Among  the  follies,  the 
(partitions,  the  barbarities  of  man  in  his  childhood,  a  childhood 
aatcd  by  the  shadow  of  sin,  we  sec  the  silver  thread  of  a  Divine 
irposc  which  issues  at  last  in  the  Redemption.  Wc  sec  how 
irious  elements  of  truth  came  to  the  nations,  tioAv/«/>»v  xal  ttoXu- 
6v<at,  till  Truth  became  incarnate  to  correlate  them  all, 'to 
in%  together  every  joint  and  member,  and  mould  them  into  an 
imortal  feature  of  loveliness  and  perfection.'  And  when  that 
ork  is  complete, 'in  that  day  shall  Jehovah  be  one,  and  His 
;ion  one.' 

James  Hope  Moulton. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  FRANCE  IN  THE  LATTER 
HALF  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

It  required  BON  tlian  common  courage  to  attempt  to^ummarue 
In  one  volume  the  history  of  human  activity  during  the  nineteend 
century ;  but  no  less  than  this  is  the  aim  of  -  Un  SiecleV  It  b 
a  volume  of  some  900  pages,  and  it  is  made  up  of  contributions 
from  over  thirty  writers.  Amongst  these  articles  there  are  scvenl 
of  considerable  interest.  M.  Lainy,  for  instance,  on  the  develop- 
ment of  nationalities  and  M.  Joly  on  the  history  of  goverameatt 
both  show  a  characteristically  French  sense  of  proportion  and 
faculty  for  generalisation.  But  the  defect  of  these  excellent 
qualities  is  a  certain  impatience  of  detail  in  dealing  with  compli- 
cated questions  Ukc  the  Master n  question  or  the  causes  of  the 
Boer  war.  In  another  part  of  the  book  M.  Tavcrnici  has  an 
entertaining  article  on  the  history  of  the  prcs9,  and  M.  Bruncticre's 
sketch  of  the  literature  of  the  century  is  full  of  vigorous  and 
stimulating  statements  of  his  point  of  vievr.  Still,  in  spite  of 
much  that  is  interesting  in  individual  articles,  '  Un  Steele' as 
a  whole  is  disappointing;  and  it  Is  as  a  whole,  after  all,  that 
a  book  of  this  sort  must  be  judged-  The  thirty  writers  who 
have  contributed  to  it  are  all  French  Catholics,  but  this  is  not 
enough  to  give  it  a  real  unity.  The  common  purpose  which 
underlies  their  work  isonly  occasionally  apparent.  That  common 
purpose  is  a  desire  to  protest  against  the  secularisation  of  modern 
life,  to  point  out  in  the  various  domains  of  human  activity  the 
abiding  influence  of  Christian  ideas,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of 
solving  modern  problems  in  accordance  with  Christian  principle*- 
The  last  section  deals  directly  with  the  religious  history  of  the 
century.  It  is  there  that  the  soul  of  the  book  is  most  easily 
seen,  and  that  we  get  furthest  away  from  r/sum/s  and  compib* 

1  Uh  S*kU:  Humvrmmt  Ju  mortdr  4t  1S00  «  1900.    Publlfl  par  lei  *_iiu  Ju 
ComUtf  »ou»  U  pftfsitlcjice  dc  Mjr.  Pechen&rd  ;H.  Oudin,  Pari*,  ipeoj. 
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m.  The  first  thought  of  an  English  reader  who  turns  to  this 
fef  history  of  the  French  Church  will  probably  be  nneofsur- 
isc  at  its  exuberant  hopefulness.  French  Catholicism  hat  nut 
late  years  found  much  favour  in  England.  A  partial  reaction 
taken  place  against  the  wilt!  extravagances  of  the  EogUsh 
at  the  time  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  but  French  Catholics 
still  currently  spoken  of  an  men  of  doubtful  loyalty  and 
loubted  intolerance.  Their  political  leaders  arc  suspected  of 
ling  at  a  new  coup  d'etat,  and  the  recent  interference  of 
State  with  the  religious  orders  ha*  been  justified  on  the  pica 
legitimate  self-defence.  In  spite  of  all  this,  here  arc  thirty 
linent  French  Catholics  writing  in  a  tone  of  buoyant  ho|x:- 
fulnos  of  the  prospects  of  Catholicism  in  their  country.  The 
contrast  is  so  striking  that  it  must  leave  a  sense  of  insincerity  in 
the  English  reader's  mind.  Compare,  however,  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  with  its  beginning,  and  almost  any  degree 
of  confidence  is  accounted  for. 

The  Revolution  was  not  originally  anti-Christian  any  more 
than  it  wa<;  anti-monarchical,  yet  it  ended  in  the  outburst  of 
a  more  than  Voltairian  spirit.  The  scepticism  which  the  philo- 
sopher had  wished  to  keep  from  his  servants  went  abroad  into 
the  Streets,  and  soon  turned  into  that  positive  hatred  of  religion 
which  so  few  Englishmen  can  understand.  Yet  the  destructive 
work  done  by  the  terror  and  the  violence  of  the  mob  were  but 
the  signs  of  a  deeper  evil.  Christianity  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
hold  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  it  looked  at  one  time  as  if  it 
would  be  counted  among  the  anomalies  of  an  age  now  happily 
past,  a  ci-devamt  like  the  foolish  pomps  of  Versailles.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  Napoleon's  power  of  seeing 
realities  that  at  the  outset  of  his  career  he  should  have  convinced 
himself  of  the  latent  strength  of  Catholicism  in  France;  equally 
noteworthy  is  his  willingness  to  set  a  limit,  in  religious  matters, 
to  the  omnipotence  of  the  state.  A  less  clear-sighted  niau  wuuld 
have  used  his  Italian  victories  to  secure  the  recognition,  if  possi- 
ble, of  the  new  French  national  Church,  but  neither  at  Tolciitino 
nor  in  the  Concordat  did  Napoleon  make  a  direct  or  formal 
attack  on  the  independence  of  the  Church.  The  eyes  of  other  men 
MR  not  »o  open.  Strengthened  and  purified  though  it  was  by  t  he 
persecution  of  the  Terror,  the  French  Church  in  xtfco  was  still 
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in  a  tense  a  Church  of  the  Catacombs.  The  Concorda 
her  out  again  into  the  light  of  day,  and  partially  re-established 
thr  hhtorfc  union  between  Church  and  State  in  France.  Within 
a  year  Chateaubriand's  G6ru  Ju  Ckristianumr  initiated  modem 
methods  of  apology.  Starting  from  certain  principles  of '  reaaoc,' 
which  they  thought  common  property,  the  older  apotogtsu 
endeavoured  to  meet  the  rationalists  face  to  face,  and  to  prorc 
logically  the  credibility  of  Christianity.  Chateaubriand's  aim 
was  to  make  Christianity  admired  and  loved  for  its  own  sake. 
and,  as  the  philosophical  speculations  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  been  concerned  mainly  with  fundamental  principle*, 
Christian  apologists,  hopeless  of  a  common  basis,  have  turned 
mere  and  more  to  hi<  method.  The  <?fnir  was  read  by  e 
one,  but  its  success  wa.s  due  almost  as  much  to  the  novelty  of 
topic  at  to  that  of  the  method.  It  was  quite  an  original  idea  i 
1800  for  a  man  of  letters  to  declare  with  enthusiasm  that 
tiamty  was  beautiful  and  noble.  Between  x&coand  loccmuch 
has  happened  in  France  and  in  the  French  Church,  She  survived 
the  friendship  and  the  enmity  of  Napoleon,  and  the  still  more 
dangerous  patronage  of  the  Bourbons.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  Church  in  France  at  the  present  day  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  her  hold,  at  least  on  educated  men,  is  far  stronger  than  it  wa> 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  her  vitality.  Hostility  she  may  still  arouse:  no  one  caa 
afford  to  treat  her  with  contempt. 

A  striking  account  of  the  progress  made  by  the  French  Ch 
will  be  found  in  Montalcmbcrt 's  Us  InttriU  Catkofiqua 
dix-Nfkvi+mt  stick — a  work  published  in  18,52  and  intended  as  a 
lui-tf'.t  i!;".i;i'i  the  itcood  Empire-  ix  lurm  up  the  rnojti  <i 
half  a  century's  history,  and  as  we  read  its  eloquent  narrative 
of  the  victories  of  liberty  and  religion  the  thought  suggests 
Itself  that  little  further  progress  has  been  made  between  1850  aad 
1900.  In  Mime  directions  there  has  been  a  reaction;  in  others 
stagnation ;  where  has  there  been  progress?  The  following 
pages  arc  intended  as  some  attempt  to  deal  with  the  history 
of  French  Catholicism  during  these  fifty  yt 

The  progress  made  during  the  first  half  of  the  century  was 
practically  confined  to  the  twenty  years  between  1830  and 
It  was  die  French  side  of  a  European  revival  of  religious 
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-a  movement  noticeable  in  Germany,  and  ever  memorable 
In  England  as  the  Oxford  Movement.  Its  climax  in  France 
was  during  the  second  Republic,  The  revolution  of  July  in  1830 
had  been  distinguished  by  anti-religious  demonstrations  ;  chinches 
had  been  sacked  ;  priests  had  been  compelled  to  hide  them- 
selves. In  1848,  on  the  contrary,  the  mob  brought  their  flags 
to  be  blessed  at  Notre  Dame,  and  the  country  clergy  were  much 
in  request  for  the  blessing  of  numberless  trees  of  liberty.  The 
contract  struck  everyone.  Montalembcrt  attributed  it,  and  he 
was  probably  right,  to  the  independent  attitude  of  the  Church 
during  the  Monarchy  of  July.  The  fall  of  the  Bourbons  had 
roused  her  from  her  legitimist  slumbers.  The  bishops  had  had 
to  rcconMdrr  thrir  relation  to  the  State.  At  the  critical 
moment,  in  October  1830,  Lamennais  started  the  Avenir%  and 
the  Catholic  movement  was  afoot.  Very  briefly,  its  aim  was 
to  break  the  link  between  the  Church  and  the  monarchies  of 
Europe,  to  draw  closer  the  ties  with  the  Papacy,  and  to  cement 
an  alliance  between  the  Church  and  the  peoples.  If  Lamennais 
had  had  his  way  the  Church  would  have  bound  itself  as  close 
to  the  cause  of  liberty  as  it  had  seemed  bound  to  the  cause 
of  order.  It  is  easy  to  see  now  that  this  was  too  sudden  and 
too  extreme  a  change  to  propose.  A  condemnation  from  Rome 
was  practically  inevitable.  Lamennais  had  not  foreseen  Itab 
and  his  imperious  spirit  resisted.  At  the  critical  moment  his 
ecclesiastical  adversaries  in  France  had  not  the  generosity  to 
respect  his  time  of  trial,  and  by  their  repeated  attacks  must  be 
held  partly  responsible  fur  the  result.  The  great  Ultramontane 
broke  with  Rome  and  the  Church.  That  the  movement  should 
have  survived  this  disaster  is  the  best  proof  of  the  truth  of 
Lamennais'  essential  position.  Though  their  leader  was  lost 
to  them  his  followers  carried  on  the  work  in  his  spirit  but  with- 
out his  exaggeration.  After  some  months  of  bitter  struggle 
Monialembcn  unreservedly  accepted  the  Papal  decision.  He 
and  Lacordairr  remained  to  lead  a  definite  Catholic  movement 
partly  religious,  partly  political,  which  culminated  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  State  monopoly  of  education  in  1850.  During 
these  twenty  years  from  lK.joto  1850  the  progress  of  Catholic 
ideas  and  of  Catholic  influence  was  steady  and  consistent.  It 
had  its  political  and  its  intellectual  side.     There  was  a  systc- 

m  m  » 


of  ::*^ 

The  struggle  ww 
up  by*- 
of  the  iwv- 
of  the  C  rnsabrn; 
and  I-acorcairr,  the  man  who  fiat  dhrownrf  bow  to  prestfc 
the  Gospel  to  msrtcratb-ooatary  Pam— there  were  now  m 
Kfce  Ozznam,  snost  sympathetic  of  professor*,  moot  gemmed 
phiswrhiiyi.  or  Fere  de  Ravigna*.  than  who*  oo  ooc  couM 
be  better  qualified  to  reconcile  pvblic  opinion  to  the  rctia 
of  the  Jesuit*.  These  were  some  of  the  okb  who  made 
flhoBrhrp  once  mores  power  in  the  land,  and  who  began  to 
reconquer  for  Catholic  ideas  somHhinc  °*  tbc  position  wfaieb 
they  had  held  m  the  iflith  century. 

With  the  Call  of  the  seooad  Repeal*  a*d  the  establishment 
of  the  Empire  all  waa  chaaged.  There  was  bewceforth  no  nahed 
Catholic  party.  The  fir*  breach  had  occurred  in  the  very  hoar 
of  victory.  The  Fallow  Lav.  overthrowing  the  State  monopoly 
of  secondary  education,  had  been  carried  in  the  teeth  of  a  violent 
opposition  from  a  Catholic  party  led  by  Louis  Veuillut-  The 
Law  was  based  on  a  compromise.  The  Sute  was  to  keep  tie 
monopoly  of  conferring  degrees;  it  was  to  abandon  that  of 
managinf  the  schools.  But  VouOIot  and  bis  paper  the  I'mvtrs 
were  against  all  compromise,  and  it  required  the  personal  inter- 
vention of  Pius  IX  in  the  matter  to  reconcile  him  to  the  taw. 
Unfortunately  the  division  thus  disclosed  was  a  profound  one- 
It  soon  reappeared  and  remained  for  many  a  long  year  the 
curie  and  the  weakness  of  French  Catholicism. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  English  onlooker  to  takr  an  impartial  view 
nf  thi%  conflict.  On  the  one  side  are  Montalembert,  FaDoux,  the 
Prince  de  Broglic,  and  other  men  of  the  same  class,  the  '  bur- 
graves1  as  they  were  afterwards  called.  Their  organ  was  the 
Ccrrtspomiant,  a  fortnightly  review,  and  their  centre  the  Academy. 
Many  of  the  more  distinguished  clergy  were  in  sympathy  with 
them,— Lacordairc,  Dupanloup,  Gratry,  for  instance  On  the 
other  side  were  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy,  especially  the 
country  clergy.  Their  most  distinguished  teacher  was  Mgr.  Pic. 
bishop  of  Poitiers,  but  their  real  chief  and  spokesman  was  Louis 
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Vcuillot.  His  hold  on  the  lesser  clrrgy  by  mrans  of  the 
t/nwrrs  was  so  complete,  so  unchallenged,  that  he  can  be  taken 
as  really  the  rcpicscntative  of  their  ideas.  A  threat  from  his 
paper  would  make  the  bishops  themselves  tremble ;  he  spoke 
with  all  the  vtrw  of  an  accomplished  journalist  and  all  the 
authority  of  a  Father  of  the  Church.  Of  these  two  parties  the 
first  cannot  fail  to  attract.  To  begin  with,  the  presence  of 
jkf  ontalernbert  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  body  of  men.  He 
died  in  the  spring  of  1870,  before  the  war;  and  that  of  itself  is 
almost  enough  to  remove  him  into  a  distant  generation.  His 
memory  grew  dim  even  in  France:  but  Pcre  Leeanuet's  recently 
published  volumes,  not  to  mention  other  works  on  him  and 
bfa  time,  have  revived  the  remembrance  of  his  fine  character  and 
described  his  method  of  dealing  with  problems  as  pressing  now 
as  they  were  in  his  day.  The  son  of  a  French  frttigrf  and  of 
a  Scotch  mother,  brought  up  till  he  was  nine  in  England  by  his 
mother :  father,  Montalembert  seemed,  as  was  once  said  of  him, 
'to  be  the  perfect  type  of  the  union  of  the  two  races.'  For  many 
months  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Lam  en na is,  inspired  with 
a  profound  aversion  for  the  Aneien  Regime,  and  at  the  same 
time  by  birth  and  friendship  closely  connected  with  the  royalists 
and  conservatives,  he  seemed  also  especially  fitted  for  the  task  of 
uniting  the  democratic  and  aristocratic  sides  of  French  Catholicism. 
He  attempted  to  effect  this  union  on  English  and  parliamentary 
line*.  lie  hated  arbitrary  government  of  all  kind.\  whether  by 
a  mob  or  by  an  emperor.  He  saw  in  free  discussion  the  only 
honourable  method  in  which  a  great  country  could  manage  its 
affair*.  He  believed  that  in  *pitc  of  all  iU  drawbacks  repre- 
sentative government  was,  under  nineteenth-century  conditions, 
the  only  possible  form  of  liberty.  More  generally,  Montalembert 
and  his  friends  looked  forward  hopefully  to  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Church  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  Their  eyes  were 
open  wide  to  see  the  more  Christian  <;ide  of  current  thought,  and 
thry  were  by  nature  inclined  to  find  at  least  good-will  amongst 
their  opponents.  These  arc  the  men  and  the  ideas  which  il  Es 
easy  fur  an  Englishman,  bred  and  burn  in  a  country  of  compro- 
mise, to  appreciate. 

The  influence  of  Louis  Vcuillot,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  at 
sight  as  if  it  had  been  altogether  disastrous  to  his  cause. 
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Mr  VM  before  all  things  the  op|>oncnt  uf  compmm?**.      He  wi  I 
convinced  tlut  the  great  evil  of  tbc  time  was  sectiUi  I 

has  been  called,  'naturalism' — the  complete  neglect  of  God 
tbc  supernatural  in  the  whole  social  and  political  order.  Io  tail 
there  are  few  Christians  who  would  not  agree  with  him;  bat  I 
Vcuillot  went  on  to  urge  uncompromising  hostility  not  only  U 
the  principle  of  secularism,  but  to  the  whole  structure  of 
modern  society  In  which  he  found  this  principle  imbedded 
The  temper  of  hi«  mind  led  him  to  emphasise  the  difference 
between  Christian  Ideas  and  those  current  at  the  time,  and  there 
can  he  littler  doubt  that  he,  morr  than  any  man,  was  responsible 
\"i  the  impression  common  in  France  long  after  his  lime,  that  ao 
reconciliation  was  possible  between  the  Church  and  the  'Ago.1 
lie  did  more  than  emphasise  differences — he  imagined  them 
where  they  did  not  exist,  lie  formed  for  himself  what  be 
considered  a  consistent  theory  of  the  place  of  the  Church  is  the 
world,  and  applied  it  to  all  times  and  conditions.  Naturally  he 
would  allow  no  free  discussion:  an  opponent  was  at  once 
a  heretic,  a  traitor  in  the  camp.  He  once  called  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  '  un  chef-d'ccuvrc  d  et  d 'impuissance/  and  he 

i  less  inclined  to  toleration  within  the  Church.  Even  mm 
who  accepted  his  general  point  of  view  wen*  disgusted  by  fail 
Hi  tolerable  personal  attacks.  He  may  have  thought  that  die 
Divine  Revelation  was  so  extensive  as  to  cover  the  whole  domain 
of  humnn  thought  and  to  leave  no  room  for  human  inquiry :  but 
he  can  have  had  no  excuse  for  the  humiliations  which  for  a  time 
he  practised,  and  taught  some  of  the  clergy  to  practise,  before 
the  Emperor.  Probably  no  incident  in  the  recent  history  of  the 
French  Church  was  more  fatal  to  her  than  her  acceptance  of 
\.4pc»li.ini  [ I I'a  overture!  md  the  almost  universal  acqoiesceAoi 

with  which  she  looked  on  the  despotic  system  he  established 
It  was  so  strange  an  experience  to  find  deferential  '  prt?fet^ 
be  permitted  to  found  new  orders,  to  see  bishops  meeting  in 
synod,  to  be  allowed,  in  other  words,  to  do  some  of  the  things 
which  in  England  or  America  arc  matters  of  daily  practice,  that 
the  French  bishops  seem  to  have  quite  lost  their  heads.  They 
proclaimed  Napoleon  III  a  Charlemagne,  the  saviour  of  society 
and  the  pillar  of  the  Church.  In  all  this  policy,  which  sacrificed 
for    the    ephemeral    friendship    of  a    dishonest    and   arbitrary 
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imcnt  many  of  the  advantages  gained  during  a  twenty 
trs'  struggle,  the  Umters  took  a  leading  part.  Vcuillot 
had  no  pity  for  parliamentary  government,  'un  bourbicr 
scrvilisme  et  dc  corruption/  as  it  was  called  one  day  in 
paper.  He  tore  off  ruthlessly  all  those  convenient  insin- 
iiies  those  decent  conventions,  which  make  a  representative 
fen,  if  not  a  very  logical,  at  any  rate  a  possible  and  a  practi- 
check  on  arbitrary  power.  Constitutional  checks  from  within 
State  were  illogical.  The  only  gamine  government  was  a 
apolconic  absolutism,  and  the  only  real  limitations  on  it  those 
iposcd  by  the  Church  from  outside.  Parliamentarism  did  not 
to  him  in  the  least  an  essential  of  *  democracy-'  Pcrc  Lc- 
luet  has  told  the  story  of  this  ill-fated  alliance  with  care  and 
xrity1.  The  task  was  a  necessary  though  an  ungT&tcful  one, 
those  early  years  of  the  Empire  form  a  unique  period  in  the 
pnt  history  of  the  French  Church,  a  period  in  which  the  State 
ifetted  to  show  favour  to  the  Church  and  to  allow  the  free 
development  of  her  institutions.  The  adversaries  of  the  Catholics 
h-ivc  never  allowed  those  years  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  stfll  |  com- 
monplace of  anti-clerical  argument  to  represent  the  principles 
proclaimed  by  Vcuillot  and  his  friends  as  the  normal  attitude  of 
the  Catholic  Church  towards  popular  liberties. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  simpler  to  attempt  no  extenuation 
of  Vcuillot's  policy.  Of  course  it  was  not  wholly  bad  ;  but  there 
arc  cases  in  which  it  is  more  truthful  simply  to  condemn  than  by 
explaining  to  give  the  impression  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  on  both  sides.  This,  however,  is  not  such  a  case.  Louis 
Vcuillot  is  too  complex  a  personality  to  have  justice  dealt  to  him 
in  a  simple  verdict.  If  we  compare  him  to  Montalembcrt  and  his 
friends,  we  find  in  him  something  OUR  French  than  in  them, 
something  therefore  more  inexplicable.  MonUlcmbcrt  with  his 
avowed  fondness  for  English  institutions,  his  devotion  to  repre- 
sentative government,  his  passion  for  '  liberty/  his  fainter 
appreciation  of  'equality/  is  really  a  statesman  formed  in  an 
English  mould.  In  many  of  these  points  his  friends  resembled 
him.  They  would  most  of  them  have  been  quite  at  home  in 
English  politics.  This  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  they 
•c  partially  out  of  touch  with  the  mass  of  the  French  paopk 

1  AfoHtalfHibtrt,  torn*  lit,  cc.  u«,  ft 
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Parliamentarism  has  never,  in  France  become  *  part  d 
national  life,  and  VcuiUots  distrust  of  the  system  was 
mark  of  his  instinctive  sympathy  with  the  popular  point  of 
By  birth  altogether  a  man  of  the  people,  he  had  made  hbmr*f 
mere  force  of  talent  and  of  a  gift  of  language  wlucb  made  ban 
incomparable  journalist.  From  first  to  last  he  remained  a  dem- 
ent, hating  the  Revolution  partly  at  least  because  it  seeaedb 
him  to  have  profited  solely  the  bourgeois.  Though  for  a  sat 
he  worked  loyally  under  tr*  Up  of  Montalexnbert,  aid 

though  they  agreed  throughout  on  fundamental  questions,  dor 
mere  differences  of  temperament  and  of  method  so  extresaeOat 
practically  they  amounted  to  difference*  of  principle.  Vtutk 
seems  always  to  liavc  had  a:  vc  distrust  of  these  ae* 

bred  gentlemen  who  introduced  refinements  of  manners,  ua 
points  of  honour,  even  into  questioas  of  dogma.  The  sdusi 
in  the  Catholic  ranks  must  really  have  brought  him  a  sense  at 
relief.  It  made  him  his  own  master,  with  nothing  to  pretotf 
him  from  throwing  himself  heart  and  soul  into  thi*  «• 
crusade  against  open  enemies  and  lalse  friends.  His  uiiftaaaV 
can  indeed  only  be  justified  by  such  military  metaphors,  asl 
not  always  by  them.  Xhia  h  Id  and  cannot  be  a  real  jostaV 
cation,  and  nine  should  be  attempted.  Controversy 
is  not  war. 

I:  :  more  important  to  examine  Vcuillot's  gener.il 
apart  from  his  peculiar  methods.  It  might  be  briefly  d 
as  the  conviction  that  everything  cbe  must  be  sacrificed  to  tk 
protest  against  'naturalism,'  that  at  any  cost  the  purity  of  Ac 
Church's  doctrine  must  be  maintained,  and  all  infiltrations  thro 
current  thought  contrary  to  that  doctrine  excluded.  Putting  aside 
questions;  of  method,  tli  is  was  the  line  adopted  by  an  overwheufavf 
mass  of  Catholic  public  opinion  at  this  time.  In  lace  of  tar 
extraordinary  progress  made  by  die  sciences  and  of  the  state  of 
mind  it  had  produced — the  self-satisfied  positivism  of  the  mid* 
of  the  nineteenth  century— the  first  instinct  of  Catholics  was  to 
fall  balk  on  their  supernatural  dofpnatj  ;ind  at  all  costs  to 

secure  that.  Now  tfcifl  was  to  be  done,  in  the  firxt  place,  not » 
much  by  controversy  with  prevalent  ideas  on  absolute  freaks 
of  thought  or  on  the  secularisation  of  society.  .4  develop- 

ment of  Catholic  piety,  by  increased  earnestness  in  prayer  aai 
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the  use  of  the  sacraments,  and  by  a  restatement  of  traditional 
doctrines.     The   very  existence  or  possibility  of   a    revealed, 
authoritative,  dogmatic  religion,  was  being  on  every  side  arro- 
gantly   disputed.     It   was  therefore    essential    to    analyse    the 
process  by  which  the  Church  professed  to  teach  authoritatively, 
and  this  not  immediately  for  the  sake  of  controversy  with  adver- 
saries outside,  but  to  give  strength  and  light  to  Catholics  them- 
selves.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  possible  to  say  that,  just  as 
the  Reformation  produced  the  Council  of  Trent,  so  the  philo- 
sophical speculation  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  led 
to  the  Vatican  Council.     So  far  practically  all  Catholic*  were 
agreed;    Montalcmbcrt  and  Vcuillot   in  France.  Newman  and 
Ward  in  England,  all  felt  the  importance  of  asserting  the  super- 
natural, dogmatic  character  of  Catholicism.     This  fundamental 
agreement  was  every  now  and  then  admitted  by  the  leaders;  it 
was  often   ignored  in  the  heat  of  controversy.     The  so-called 
•  liberals*  could  not  get  out  of  their  century.     The  men  of  less 
independent  temperament  felt  an  intellectual  discomfort  at  being 
cut  off  from  the  main  stream  of  political  and  npcculative  thought 
Tlie  more  vigorous  minds  knew  that  there  is  life  in  the  Church, 
and  that  therefore  there  must  be  change  in  the  expression  of 
truth.     They  were  full  of  anxiety  lest  the  intellectual  and  politi- 
cal life  of  Catholics  should  be  unnecessarily  cramped  by  too  close 
an  adherence  to  ancient  formulas  or  to  mediaeval  politics,  and 
they  dreaded  a  hasty  ecclesiastical  decision  which  might  condemn 
truth  and  error  alike.     The  conservative  school,  on  the  other 
hand,  thought  more  of  the  condemnation  of  error  than  of  the 
necessity  of  discrimination.     Feeling,  and,  from  a  Catholic  point 
r>f  view,  feeling  rightly,  that  what  was  essential  was  the  assertion 
of  dogma  and  of  the  supernatural  basis  of  society,  they  were 
carcJc.*%3  to   distinguish  between  good  and   bad   elements   in  an 
un-ChfLstian  current  of  thought.    It  has  always  been  the  practice 
of  (he  Church  tu  assert   dogmatic  Uuth  by  condemning  error, 
and,  encouraged  by  this,  the  extremists  of  this  party  clamoured 
for  3Jid  interpreted  in  their  most  extreme  sense  Papal  condemna- 
'  nS  of  the  various  phases  of  secularism.     They  claimed,  too,  an 
"°  t  monopoly  of  orthodoxy;  as  Newman  said, '  They  made 

tff^*LiTt    of  the  just   sad,  whom  the   Lord    hath  not  made 
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This  great  controversy,  which  moved  About  the  topics  enema-  1 
ated  in  the  Syiiabms  of  1864  and  culminated   in   the  Vatiao 
decrees  of  1870,  absorbed  most  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  tie  ' 
French  Church  under  the  Empire.     It  was  a  domestic  quarrel, 
and  though  of  great  moment  to  Cathn!  little  imprewn 

on  the  outer  world.  It  produced  no  literature  of  important 
the  leaders  on  both  sides  were  scholastic  theologians,  orators.  <x 
journalists,  arid,  for  Catholics*  one  phase  of  it  was  cloned  by  tfce 
proclamation  of  Papa]  infallibility  in  moderate  terms  at  the 
Vatican  Council.  Except  m  its  very  general  outlines  it  has  little 
interest  to-day,  and  it  given  an  air  of  intellectual  barrenness  to 
the  period  during  which  it  aged.  Historical  and  biblical  studies 
were  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

Even  the  Benedictine  revival  and  the  liturgical  movement 
directed  by  I>om  GueVangcr  for  the  time  being  retarded,  though 
they  should  have  advanced,  historical  studies.  In  his  zeal  fcr 
the  liturgy  Dom  Gueranger  endeavoured  to  attribute  a  special 
historical  value  to  the  lessons  in  the  Breviary*-  Though  be 
dented  that  it  was  a  question  of  infallibility,  he  acted  on  the 
principle  that  any  legend  thus  incorporated  in  the  liturgy  was 
frtma  fatie  evidence  and  was  not  to  be  disputed  except  for  very 
grave  reasons.  Meanwhile  the  old  stories  about  the  early  or: 
of  a  number  of  French  churches  were  being  revived  by  diocesan 
historians-  The  best  known  of  these  is  the  legend  attributing 
the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  Provence  to  Lazarus,  Martha, 
and  St.  Mary  Magdalen.  Tillemont,  Dom  Calmer,  and  other 
learned  Benedictines  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
had  long  ago  denied  any  serious  historical  value  to  these  stories, 
and  they  had  been  almost  forgotten.  None  the  less,  from  the 
moment  of  their  revival  charges  of  Jansenism  and  rationalism 
were  freely  levelled  against  any  writers  who  ventured  to  treat 
them  in  I  critical  spirit1. 

Very  little  was  known  in  the  French  seminaries  of  the  biblical 
studies  which  were  being  pursued  in  Germany,  and  when 
Kenan  published  his  Vie  de  y/s$a  in  1863,  the  line  he  adopted 
was  as  unexpected  to  the  immense  majority  of  French  Catholics 
as  it  seemed  insidious.     We  are  now  so  familiar  vu'tlt  the  biblical 

1  Ci".  La  Contfovtru  44  CApoatoticiti  «/*  Egtim  it  Frumt  am  XIX*  »ikUt  by  the 

Abbe  Houtin.     Paris,  and  edition,  tyoi. 
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ilk  who  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ  without  questioning  the 
perfection  of  I  lib  humanity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
general  outburst  of  indignation  which  greeted  Rcnan  from  every 
school  of  French  Catholic  thought  To  them  the  Voltairian  was 
still  the  classical  enemy.  Here  was  a  new  attack  on  the  very 
essence  of  Christianity,  a  travesty  of  the  Divine  Master  pre- 
sented for  the  admiration,  but  not  for  the  adoration,  of  men. 
The  attack  seemed  to  bear  about  it  all  the  marks  of  a  betrayal 
It  was  a  blow  in  the  back  delivered  by  an  old  disciple.  Indig- 
nation ran  so  high  that  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  reply  to 
Renau  by  a  scientific  examination  of  the  German  critics  from 
whom  he  had  derived  his  ideas.  That  seemed  paying  him  too 
much  honour.  Montalcmbcrt's  diary1  shows  that  even  by  him 
the  Vic  dc  y/sus  was  taken  as  a  personal  outrage,  to  be  answered 
best  of  all  by  an  act  of  faith  and  love. 

It  would  be  going  far  beyond  the  purpose  and  the  limits  of 
a  short  article  to  attempt  the  story  of  the  practical  activity  of  the 
French  Church  under  the  Empire.  That  activity  took  many 
forms — missionary  enthusiasm  in  distant  lands,  the  revival  of 
religious  life  and  piety  at  home,  the  organisation  of  the  secular 
clergy,  the  foundation  and  development  of  new  religious  orders, 
and  especially  a  devotion  to  social  work,  both  by  the  rapid 
extension  of  charitable  orders,  such  as  that  of  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor,  and  by  the  lay  work  of  the  Conferences  of  St.  Vincent 
dc  Paul  founded  by  Ozanam.  The  self-sacrifice  of  French  Catho- 
lics was  to  be  put  toa  severer  test.  The  great  trial  came,  and  the 
French  Church  was  not  found  wanting.  Whatever  disorder  in 
the  social,  political,  or  military  organisation  the  War  and  the 
Commune  may  have  revealed,  it  brought  striking  testimony  to  the 
soundness  and  patriotism  of  the  French  Catholics,  and  the  nation 
turned  to  them  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

The  National  Assembly  which  met  at  Bordeaux  in  1X7 1  was 
of  all  the  assemblies  of  the  century,  the  most  conservative  and  the 
most  freely  elected.  There  had  been  neither  the  time  nor  the 
opportunity  to  organise  parties  or  canvass  votes,  and  the  tcsult 
was  a  body  in  which  the  monarchists  formed  the  largest  group, 
and  the  republicans  hardly  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Assembly  was  conservative  and  Catho- 

m  l   I.rcaiiuct'»  XlontaUmUri,  iii  461. 
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lie,  composed,  trut  is  to  say,  partly  of  monarchists,  partly  of  ma 
of  conservative  temper  not  definitely  royalists  but  co 
before  all  in  the  restoration  of  order.  The  conservatives  hxdw 
leader  of  their  ova.  They  were  practically  compelled  to  acces 
the  leadership  of  Thiers,  who  had  been  rlccrrd  in  twenty** 
departments.  He  was  declared  "head  of  the  executive  power  rf 
the  French  Republic,'  but  at  the  same  time  he  pledged 
to  be  neither  monarchist  not  republican,  and  to  leave  to  the  futon: 
the  settlement  of  a  definite  constitution.  The  prospect*  of  the 
Church  had  never  looked  so  hopeful,  and  the  terrible  episode  of 
the  Commune  seemed  to  remove  still  further  the  danger  of  aa 
anti-clerical  republic  To  French  Catholics  the  history  of  the 
National  Assembly  most  be  a  melancholy  one.  It  is  true  that  'a 
performed  admirably  the  first  part  of  its  tavk.  It  procured  the 
evacuation  of  the  French  territory,  it  paid  the  indemnity,  it  reor- 
ganised the  army,  It  made  France  once  more  a  power  In  Europe. 
But  it  was  unable  to  establish  a  definite  constitution.  The  task, 
indeed,  was  a  more  difficult  one  than  at  first  sight  it  appeared  to 
be.  To  begin  with,  the  monarchists  thcrnsclve*  were  divided  into 
Legitimists  and  Orlcanists ;  the  first  adhered  to  the  Comtc  de 
Chambord,  the  others  to  the  Comtc  dc  l'aris.  Then  from  the 
first,  and  in  spite  of  his  pledge,  Thiers  began  to  work  silently 
against  a  Restoration.  His  position  was  a  very  strong  one  :  it  was 
something  between  that  of  an  American  President  and  an  English 
Prime  Minister.  He  was  practically  President,  and  at  the  san* 
time  the  head  of  the  Govermmnt  in  the  Assembly.  It  wasa 
1 11  i-i i  ion  from  which  an  able  and  an  ambitious  man  would  natu- 
rally  not  wish  to  descend.  In  November,  1872,  he  Ope  il>  Icclarcd 
for  a  Republic,  At  this  time  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  was 
frankly  royalist,  and  Thiers  had  no  right  to  expect  it  to  follow 
his  advice.  In  the  following  year,  both  the  steps  necessarily  pre- 
liminary to  a  Restoration  were  taken.  Thiers  war.  dismissed  by 
the  Assembly,  and  Legitimists  and  Orleanigts  were  reconciled. 
Mac-Mahon  was  put  in  Thiers's  place,  with  the  definite  object  of 
bringing  in  the  new  king.  All  seemed  ready  for  the  final  act  of 
the  drama,  but  the  chief  actor  refused  to  appear.  The  rejection 
of  the  tricolor  was  the  Comte  de  Chambord's  way  of  saying 
that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  modern  ideas  of  monarchy ; 
it  alienated  all  the  moderate  men  on  whose  sup|>ort  the  royalists 
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depended,  and  stultified  the  whole  policy  of  the  conservative 
ijority. 

Thr  National  Assembly  lived  two  years  longer  ;  but  it  was  like 
tag  end  of  an  ill-told  tale.  Royalists  without  a  king,  the 
Von  h  conservatives  had  to  become  republicans  ;  they  madi  tin 
iMitution  which,  with  a  few  changes,  has  lasted  to  this  day,  and 
dissolved  themselves.  The  first  legislature  under  the  new 
litution  was  composed  of  a  republican  Chamber  and  a  con- 
vativc  Senate.  With  the  support  of  the  Senate  Mac-Mahon 
able  to  retain  the  presidency  till  1879,  but  he  had  lost  all  real 
rtr  in  1877.  On  May  16  in  that  year  he  suddenly  dismissed 
ministers  and  with  the  help  of  the  Due  de  Broglie  made  an 
l-adviscd  but  legal  attempt  to  recover  a  conservative  majority. 
[0  attempt  failed,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
elections  produced  a  Chamber  as  republican  as  the  last.  The 
il  blow  came  in  1^79.  The  Senate  was  then  partially  renewed, 
the  majority  became  republican.  Mac-Mahon  resigned  and 
place  was  taken  by  Grevy.  Garnbetta  became  President  of 
Chamber. 
Though  the  governments  that  have  succeeded  each  other  so 
Lpidly  from  1X70  to  the  present  day  have  nearly  all  been  anti- 
rrical  in  tone,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  conservative  govern- 
;nt  of  the  early  seventies  was  strictly  a  Catholic  government, 
le  division  was  not  a  religious  one.  No  dnubt  thr  interests  of 
Catholicism  were  largely  bound  up  with  those  of  the  conserva- 
tives ;  it  seemed,  indeed,  impossible  to  explain  the  political  failure 
of  the  French  Church  without  this  brief  sketch  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  royalists.  Still  the  division  was  very  much  on  political  lines. 
Throughout  Louis  Veuillot  and  his  party  were  nearly  always 
girding  at  the  conservatives.  This  was  due  partly  to  a  revival  of 
the  old  ecclesiastical  quarrel— for  the  National  Assembly  had  put 
into  office  the  'burgraves,'  the  party  of  Montalenibcrt  and  the 
&>rrt&pcmdant — partly  to  the  instinctive  democratic  spirit  of  the 
lesser  clergy  whom  Veuillot  represented.  These  disliked  the 
Assembly  both  because  it  was  aristocratic  and  because  it  was 
parliamentary,  that  is  to  say  moderate,  ready  to  compromise  with 
ihc  republican*  and  unwilling  to  carry  things  to  extremes.  There 
can  indeed  be  little  doubt  that  the  conservatives  became  out  of 
touch  with  the  people.     They  did  not  take  enough  trouble  to 
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secure  the  enormous  advantage  they  had  gained  in  1871.  They 
thought  that  their  good  intentions  and  honest  government  would 
secure  them  enough  votes,  and  they  sadly  under-estimated  tie 
strength  of  the  republican  movement  in  the  country.  The  rear- 
tion  back  to  republicanism  began  very  soon  after  the  Commute 
At  nearly  ail  the  by-elections  republicans  were  elected.  As  so* 
as  the  effects  of  the  war  began  to  wear  away  men  slipped  back 
into  their  normal  Mate  of  mind,  their  French  dfcKke  of  an  ari*t» 
cracy  and  their  ineradicable  distrust  of  a  clergy  whom  they 
suspected  of  exercising  political  influence.  Doth  the  moderate 
countenance  which  the  Chinch  received  from  the  State  and  tk 
attacks  of  the  Univtrj  on  moat  modern  ideas  were  now  remem- 
bered against  Catholics  and  treasured  up  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
anti  clerical  crusade.  The  truth  is,  as  one  of  the  leaders1  of  the 
conservative  party  has  recently  admitted,  the  nation  was  more 
republican  and  less  religious  than  the  Assembly.  So  much  dees 
this  seem  to  be  the  case  that  one  b  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the 
monarchy  could  ever  have  been  permanently  restored.  Perhaps 
the  Comic  dc  Ch.unbord  was  after  all  more  clear-sighted  thifl 
his  friends.  A  dicta towfifp  b  iome  form  or  other  is  ahriri 
possible  in  France,  for  that  la  a  form  of  government  which  docs 
not  shock  the  French  sense  of  equality  .  a  monarchy  seem 
inseparable  from  an  aristocracy,  and  is  far  less  adapted  to  tk 
present  temperament  of  the  French  people. 

Since  1879  to  the  present  day  there  has  been  little  change 
in  the  government  of  Krancc  or  in  the  political  position  of  tlvc 
Catholics.  One  ministry  has  succeeded  another,  sometimes 
with  daxxling  rapidity;  but  in  religious  matters  all  have  been 
more  or  less  inspired  by  the  spirit  a(  Gambetta  and  Ferry,  the 
founders  of  this  second  phase  of  the  Third  Republic.  Gambrtu 
was  a  consummate  demagogue.  A  hut-hcaded  southerner,  he  had 
at  his  command  a  ready  and  a  fiery  rhetoric,  lie  was  a  rnaa 
of  intense  ambition,  but  at  the  same  time  honestly  devoted  to  htf 
country.  He  was  indeed  an  enthusiastic  patriot,  for  he  could  be 
nothing  without  enthusiasm.  Though  he  shouted  from  the  tribune 
the  famous  phrase  *Le  clerical  isrnc,  e'est  l'ennerm!'  he  was  not 
an  anti-religious  doctrinaire,  and  once  he  had  convinced  himself 
tli.it  the  republic  was  safe  from  all  danger  of  a  monarchical  rostora* 

1   I"he  Vicomte  dc  Meau*  in  the  V9irt*f**d*ml  lor  April  10,  i$*a,  p.  i  ft. 
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lion,  he  might  not  improbably  have  come  to  terms  with  the 
Church.  Jules  Ferry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  much  muic 
systematic  .1  more  cold-blooded,  and  a  much  more  dangerous 
adversary.  Though  Gambctta  got  the  credit,  Ferry  was  the  real 
founder  of  the  present  French  system,  and  the  bill  which  he 
introduced  within  two  months  of  the  change  of  government 
in  1879,  to  prevent  Jesuits  and  members  of  some  of  the  other 
religious  orders  from  taking  part  in  public  or  private  education, 
inaugurated  a  policy  which  has  been  since  very  patiently  followed. 
It  aims  at  regaining  for  the  State  the  monopoly  of  education. 

The  hi&tory  of  Catholic  politics  since  the  disaster  of  1H79  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  history  of  a  failure.  For  some  years  the  conserva- 
tive formed  a  respectable  minority  in  the  Chamber.  They  were 
sufficiently  numerous  to  help  in  the  defeat  of  a  ministry  by 
■  momentary  alliance  with  some  section  of  the  republicans,  but 
they  were  not  strong  enough  to  offer  much  resistance  to  anti- 
rcligious  legislation.  On  this  subject  their  enemies  formed  as 
a  rule  a  compact  majority.  The  policy  of  the  republican  party 
was;  a  very  simple  one.  It  consisted  in  identifying  the  Catholics 
with  the  defeated  monarchists.  Every  one  who  opposed  the  ■  con- 
centration republicaine  '  on  religious  or  conservative  grounds  was 
a  proclaimed  monarchist  and  the  enemy  of  the  existing  con- 
stitution. It  was  therefore  as  necessary  now  as  it  had  been  in 
1850  to  maintain  the  Church's  independence  of  any  specific  form 
of  government.  The  future  of  the  Church  could  not  wait  on  the 
unlikely  chance  of  a  Restoration.  No  one  saw  this  more  clearly 
than  the  l'opc,  and  in  an  encyclical  addressed  to  the  French 
people  in  iStfa  he  urged  the  bishops  not  to  oppose  the  Republic 
as  such.  In  1H90  he  went  much  further.  In  a  speech  at  Algiers 
Cardinal  Lavigcric  declared  that  the  perils  of  the  times  required 
all  good  Catholics  to  accept  'sans  arriere-pensee'  the  republican 
form  of  government.  The  speech  around  tfafl  indignation  of  the 
monarchic,  but  a  letter  from  Rome  showed  that  the  Cardinal 
had  really  been  speaking  the  mind  of  the  Pope.  The  strong 
support  thus  given  by  Leo  XIII  to  the  Republic  not  unnaturally 
appeared  to  many  of  the  old  conservatives  an  excessive  inter- 
ference of  the  spiritual  power  in  political  matters.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  pressure  put  on  the  royalists,  the  advice 
certainly  sound.     Nearly  all  witnesses  arc  agreed  that  there 
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it  no  future  for  monarchy  in  France,  and  the  division  bctweei 
the  royalist  aristocratic  Catholics  and  the  republican  Cathofa 
was  fatal  to  the    interests  of  religion.    The    future   is  to  thf 
Catholic  republicans.      But  the  immediate  effect  of  the  Papal 
policy  was  to   still    further  weaken  the  conservative  minontf 
in  the  Chamber ;    the  royalists  were  divided  and  disheartened, 
the  'rallies*  distrusted  by  the  electorate.     The  use  of  the  wurd 
'republican'  is  one  of  the  difficulties  which  a  foreigner   finds 
most  hard  to  overcome.     It  should  mean  a  man  who  fraokl/ 
accepts  a  republican  form  of  government,  but  in  France  it  hv 
come  to  mean  a  member  of  the  party  which  has  been  in  power 
since  '79.    A  '  conservative  republican '  is  all  but  nonsense.   Thk 
Barrow  interpretation  of  the  word  is  encouraged  by  its  o&cftil 
owners.     They  claim  for  their  party  the  loyalty  which  U  d* 
to  the  constitution.      They  refused  to  open  the  door  of  the* 
political  tabernacle  to  the  '  rallieV     The  policy  of  Leo  XIII  was 
not,  indeed,  altogether  without  fruit.     A  minister.  M.  Spoiler. 
spoke  in  the  Chamber  of  *  the  new  spirit '  and  of  the  end  of  aoti- 
rcligious  legislation.   But  a  few  months  later  the  Bourgeois  cabinet 
imposed  a  special  tax  on  religious  associations.    Again 
there  was  a  brief  period  of  political  and  religious  peace.    It  ended 
with  the  Dreyfus  case. 

This  is  the  tale  of  the  political  misfortunes  of  the  French 
Church  under  the  Third  Republic.  The  last  thirty  years  of  uV 
century  compare  very  ill  with  the  twenty  from  1830  to  185& 
During  the  earlier  period  there  were  distinguished  leader-. 
finite  policy,  a  steady  progress,  and  finally  the  conquest  of  liberty 
of  education.  At  the  end  of  the  century  there  have  been  remark- 
able speakers  in  the  Chamber,  like  Dupanloup  and  the  Comtede 
Mun,  but  no  political  leaders.  There  has  been  no  policy  ;  the 
Catholics  have  been  reduced  to  the  defensive.  Step  by  step  their 
early  conquests  arc  being  lost.  The  endowments  of  the  clergy 
have  been  cut  down,  their  exemption  from  military  service 
repealed,  the  few  religious  observances  left  in  the  army  and  navy 
abolished,  the  nuns  arc  being  turned  out  of  the  hospitals,  special 
taxes  have  been  laid  on  religious  orders  over  and  above  those 
imposed  on  lay  associations,  the  very  existence  of  some  of  these 
orders  has  been  attacked,  and  finally  a  steady  and  systematic 
policy  has  been  long  undermining  freedom  of  education,  and  the 
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itself  the  Falloux  Law,  is  now  definitely  threatened.  All 
le  the  Catholic  members  in  the  Chamber  have  protested 
eloquently,  but  have  prevented  little  or  nothing.  What  b  worse, 
the  Church  seems  to  have  no  hold  on  the  electorate.  One  elec- 
tion follows  another  but,  except  in  Paris,  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Catholics  and  all  their  legitimate  grievances  are  barren  of  any 
result  on  the  votes.  One  'depute* '  succeeds  another  with  varying 
shades  of  radicalism  or  opportunism.  For  the  time  at  least, 
political  power  has  passed  away  entirely  from  the  hands  of  the  old 
families;  it  rests  at  present  with  a  particular  class  of  the  bour- 
geoisie over  whom  religion  has  the  least  possible  hold.  Among 
Catholics  themselves  there  arc  many  elements  of  political  weak- 
ness^— monarchist  aloofness  and  a  want  of  enterprise  among  young 
men  of  family  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  the  extravagances  of 
anti-Semitism  and  attempts  to  win  popularity  by  exhibitions  of 
1  chauvinism.'  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  remember  that  in 
France,  at  least  in  the  provinces,  an  Opposition  candidate  has  an 
almost  hopeless  task  before  him.  The  forces  arrayed  against 
him  are  overwhelming.  There  is  first  the  pressure  of  the  Govern- 
ment, its  agents.and  all  the  far- reaching  interests — education,  woods 
and  fwests,  railways,  &c. — connected  with  the  Government.  More 
difficult  to  deal  with  still  is  the  settled  conviction  in  the  provincial 
voter's  mind  that  'la  politique'  is  something  very  contemptible, 
but  that,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  it  is  important  to 
have  a  '  depute" '  who  is  a  friend  of  the  '  preTct '  and  popular  with 
the  offices  in  Paris.  Finally,  an  Englishman  should  notice  that 
universal  suffrage  means  something  different  in  England  and  in 
France.  In  England,  even  if  we  had  absolute  universal  suffrage, 
tlir  great  mass  of  the  voters  readily  follow  the  lead  of  the  educated 
cla*****.  There  is  with  us  a  saving  virtue  which  is  i  illrd  mioIj- 
hfohims  when  it  is  absurd,  and  which  renders  government  infinitely 
more  easy  to  carry  on.  In  France  there  is  a  contrary  virtue,  that 
of  independence,  degenerating  often  into  an  overmastering  suspi- 
ciousness of  one's  betters.  This  gives  a  great  opportunity  to  the 
demagogue,  and  may  lead  to  a  situation  in  which  the  immense 
weight  of  educated  opinion  is  on  one  side,  and  the  majority  of  the 
voters  on  the  other. 

This  though  the  cause  for  which  the  Catholics  are  fighting 
the  future  may  promise  much,  the  present  is  full  of  perils. 

VOL.  III.  N  Q 
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Tlir  mere  bet  that  the '  Lot  Falloux,'  the  special  fruit  at  Cat-ale 
progress  In  1850,1*  directly  threatened  by  the  present  gorerBoeftl 
in  sign  enough  th.it  the  political  situation  of  the  party  has  chascrf! 
for  the  worse.  Hut  in  France  this  does  not  mean  as  much  nit 
I  in  hngland.  French  indifference  to  politics  is  a  coraM 
u  -jiic  amongst  the  critics  of  that  country,  and  those  who  have  r?»J 
Mr.  Bod  ley's  book  will  remember  how  much  stress  be  lays* 
||d  1  tiiTcrrncr  of  the  ordinary  citizen  to  the  character  or  idol 
of  hit  representative.  Even  the  Panama  scandal  made  very  ilk 
difference  at  the  polls,  and  men  whose  guilt  was  admitted  mat 
returned  without  difficulty  at  the  next  election.  Frenchmen  ail 
account  for  this  by  saying  that  the  parliamentary  system  bsi 
never  been  acclimatised  in  France,  that  the  ordinary  routine  d 
government  is  carried  on  by  the  permanent  officials,  that  tk 
pursuit  of  art,  literature  and  the  sciences  is  a  more  wodtf 
I'ncliturc  >l  human  energy.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  cf 
these  explanations  the  f.ict  is  clear  enough,  political  power  is  is 
France  an  uncertain  test  of  the  real  importance  of  opinion* 
During  the  years  from  1850  to  1880  the  Catholic  vote  was  *itil 
of  great  weight  in  the  country.  Loois  Napoleon  thought  fc 
worth  his  while  to  do  much  to  conciliate  it.  After  1870  Catholics 
and  Conservatives  formed  a  large  majority;  even  in  1879  they 
amounted  to  a  considerable  minority  in  the  Chamber.  Vet 
during  these  thirty  years  Catholic  ideas  had  extremely  little 
hold  on  educated  public  opinion.  Of  the  poets,  novelists,  artist*, 
philosophers,  tearood  and  scientific  writers  of  the  period,  only 
a  few  can  be  claimed  by  the  Catholic*.  Victor  Hugo  had  grown 
more  and  more  anti-Catholic,  Rcnan  had  left  seminary  and 
C.uhnlinMii  ilikc  laine's  attitude  wai  'it  that  !t:r.e  u.irV.y 
pOttttvfatf ;  when  l.ittref  was  elected  to  the  Academy.  Dupantoup 
though  k  necessary  to  resign.  Hardly  any,  if  indeed  Any,  of  the 
Frenchmen  of  great  international  reputation  belonged  to  the 
religion  which  was  still  accepted  by  the  majority  of  their  fellow 
countrymen.  The  chiefs  were  not  without  followers.  There 
were  few  practising  Catholics  at  the  UiuVtafty.  There  wss 
little  outward  sign  of  religion  amongst  men  in  society  or  amongst 
the  officers  of  the  army.  The  positivism  and  irreligion  which 
prevailed  in  high  places  had  become  popular  in  Paris  and  In  some 
of  the  large  towns.     This  democratic  anti-clcricalian  burst  out 
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ing  ihe  Commune  with  what  Burke  once  called  'that  old 
Paris  ferocity.'  Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  country  was  still  very 
Catholic  in  sentiment ;  ideas  move  slowly  in  a  peasantry,  even 
when  it  ia  French.  Primary  education  was  still  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  and  the  religious  orders,  whether  of  men  or 
women.  No  doubt  there  was  a  sceptical  movement  in  progress, 
but  its  results  in  the  provinces  were  much  less  evident  than  they 
arc  at  the  present  day.  There  are  large  country  districts  now 
where  men  are  seldom  seen  in  church,  but  this  was  not  the  case 
under  the  Empire  or  in  the  early  seventies.  Since  then  both 
indifference  and  positive  anti-religious  fanaticism  have  increased 
amongst  the  poorer  classes. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this  change.  It  is  due  partly 
to  the  natural  process  by  which  the  ideas  current  amongst  the 
educated  classes  gradually  permeate  the  classes  below  them  by 
means  of  the  press  and  cheap  literature,  partly  also  to  political 
causes,  to  the  defeat  of  the  conservatives  and  the  old  aristocracy, 
and  to  the  passing  of  political  power  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
looked  upon  conservatism  and  religion  as  alike  their  enemies. 
The  anti-religious  spirit  which  animated  the  old  republican  Liberal 
of  the  Gambetta  or  Jules  Ferry  type  has  now  passed  to  the 
Socialists,  and  its  forms  and  varieties  can  be  easily  studied  la 
their  speeches  in  the  Chamber  or  in  those  of  M.  Brisson.  The 
change  in  the  system  of  primary  education  has  also  done  its 
work.  Ever  since  1H70  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  Republican 
party  was  the  introduction  of  free,  compulsory  and  secular 
education.  The  teaching  in  the  schools  was  first  made  free  and 
compulsory,  then  secular.  Since  1879  the  secularists  have  been 
able  to  do  a*  they  liked  with  the  State  schools,  and  it  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  France  secular  schools  are  all  more 
or  less  anti-religious.  They  were  certainly  so  at  first.  Efforts 
were  made  to  teach  a  *  civiccatechLsm  '  in  these  schools,  to  instruct 
the  children  in  morals  without  religion.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  experiment  has  failed.  '  We  talk  to  them  a  great 
deal  about  the  ministry'  was  the  reply  of  a  schoolmaster  to  an 
official  who  inquired  how  the  lessons  in  civic  duty  were  given. 
The  outcry  raised  by  the  clergy  against  the  'coolcs  sans  Dim1 
may  have  been  sometimes  excessive  and  impolitic,  but  the  crisis 
was  a  very  serious  one.     By  the  efforts  of  the  laity  and  of  religious 
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orders  and  congregations  Ticc  that  of  the  Christian  Brotb«n. 
free  religious  schools  have  been  started  all  over  France  and  i 
good  deal  has  been  done  to  counteract  the  tendencies  of  seed* 
education. 

It  would  be  a  long  and  a  difficult  task  even  to  mention  tbc 
different  charitable  and  social  institutions,  the  'itnvrcs'  aai 
•patronages'  of  various  kinds  which  have  been  founded  by  Freud 
Catholics  to  deal  with  social  difficulties  and  to  keep  Chrbtiamtr 
alive  amongst  the  French  working  classes.  But  it  is  imposabfe 
not  to  refer  to  the  'Cercles  Catholiqucs'  started  by  M.  de  Mm 
soon  after  the  War.  His  aim  was  to  restore  the  mediaeval  guild,  to 
organise  industry  on  vertical,  not  on  horizontal  lines,  to  conblat 
wasters  and  men  of  onr  trade  in  one  Ircality.  not  to  combine  tbc 
men  in  trade  union  fashion  with  one  another  and  against  lr,e  masters. 
The  'Cercles'  have  not  been  as  successful  as  their  founder  hoped. 
Probably,  for  one  thing,  they  left  too  much  to  the  master*.  But 
the  self-sacrifice  and  enthusiasm  of  their  eloquent  founder  did  cnaca 
to  start  a  form  of  Christian  Socialism  which  has  done  wonders  m 
the  North  of  France.  In  some  of  the  constituencies  of  the  '  NoroV 
one  of  the  moM  industrial  department.',  in  France,  the  Socialist 
usually  supreme  in  such  centres,  are  now  regularly  beaten  at  the 
polls.  One  of  the  members  for  this  department,  the  Abbe  I^mire. 
has  won  a  real  position  for  himself  in.  the  Chamber.  Allowing. 
however,  for  all  exceptions,  the  working  classes  in  France,  as 
a  Frenchman  lately  put  it,  seem  to  have  been  passing  through 
their  eighteenth-century  period  of  development.  When  the 
educated  classes  were  Voltairian,  sceptical  and  contemptuous  of 
religion,  the  country  people  were  still  in  the  seventeenth  century- 
Amongst  educated  Frenchmen  aggressive  irrcligion  is  getting  ktf 
common  every  day  ;  but  anti-clericalism  with  its  '  civic  baptisms' 
and  '  civic  burials,'  its  mockery  of  the  Church  and  her  liturgy,  iu 
oncers  at  the  celibacy  of  her  priests  and  nuns,  and  its  gross 
materialism,  still  flourishes  amongst  the  Socialists  and  numbers  of 
the  working  classes.  It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that 
a  Socialist  in  the  Chamber  complained  of  the  idealistic  character 
of  the  philosophy  taught  at  the  Sorbonne.  It  had  the  drawback, 
he  explained,  of  being  used  as  a  basis  for  religion.  Where  could 
a  Frenchman  find  sounder  philosophy,  he  asked,  than  in  tbc 
writings  of  Diderot,  Helvetius,  and  Holbach  ? 
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This  spirit  in  disappearing  amongst  educated  men,  and  even 
•wongst  the  population  of  Paris.     It  was  noticeable  how  little 
anti-clericalism   there  was  in  Paris  at  the  recent  election,  and 
during  the  debates  on  the  Associations  Bill  the  greater  part  of 
th'   Paris  press  was  opposed  to  the  measure.     Even  in  the  country 
there  was  no  popular  agitation  in  favour  of  the  Bill:    it  was 
a  parliamentary,  not  a  popular  measure.     There  are  more  unmis- 
takable signs  of  a  new  spirit,  of  the  closing  of  the  breach  between 
the  French  Church  and  French  genius.     The  submission  to  the 
Church  of  a  number   of  men   of  letters,   of  MM.  Bruncticrc, 
Coppcc,  Bourget,  and  Huysmans  for  instance,  would  at  any  time 
have  been  remarkable.     At  present  it  is  part  of  a  movement,  and 
it  emphasises  the  contrast  between  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  day*  of  the  Second  Empire.     The  movement  is 
not  confined  to  France,  and  cannot  be  explained  by  purely  French 
conditions.     There  has  been  a  general  reaction  against  the  self- 
confident  positivism  of  the  sixties  and  seventies.     No  one  now* 
adays  would  have  the  courage  to  prophesy  the  approaching  dis- 
appearance of  Christianity.     The  '  theological '  period  is  certainly 
fated  to  survive  for  some  time  to  come.     Christianity,  being  more 
respected,  has  been  more  closely  studied,  and  has  shown  its  power 
of  appealing  to  the  minds  of  men.     In  France  the  movement  has 
been  a  double  one-     Men  of  letters  have  on  the  one  hand  felt  the 
charm  of  religion,  on  the  other  French  Catholicism  has  shown 
itself  more  ready  to  appreciate  the  good  in  modern  ideas,  and  the 
French  clergy  have  even  modified  their  teaching  on  a  number  of 
points  in  accordance  with  the   results  of  scientific  study  and 
research.     Christian  philosophy,  while  it  still  talks  the  Latin  of 
the  Scholastics  in  the  seminaries,  has  endeavoured  to  come  into 
closer  relations  with  contemporary  thought.     This  was  for  many 
years  the  aim  of  M.  Olid  La  prune.     A  staunch  Catholic  and  at 
the  asmc  time  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Ecole  Norraalc,  no 
one  could  be  in  a  better  situation  for  such  a  task.     In  his  efforts 
to  struggle  against  the  sceptical  spirit  which  he  must  have  so 
frequently  found  amongst  clever  young  men  at  the  '  Ecole/  he  did 
not    endeavour   to   build   up   a   positive   intellectual   system,   but 
insisted  on  the  importance  of  the  moral  and  active  life.     Following 
in  the  footsteps,  as  he  himself  had  pointed  out,  uf  Chateaubriand's 
G/nie  du  Chris  tianumt,  he  did  not  attempt  to  deal  directly  with 
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rationalist  attack*,  bat  be  endeavoured  to  show  how  well  sand 
Christianity  was  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  oca  | 
After  his  death  his  line  of  argument  was  adopted  with  scat  I 
important  modifications  by  one  of  hli  disciples,  M.  Blond* 
There  has  been  much  controversy  among  French  Catholics  ase 
the  desirability  of  a  'new  apologetic';  and  it  is  sufficient  too? 
here,  tentatively  enough,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  adopt  a  lea 
purely  logical  and  technical  method.  Greater  attention  is  paid  I* 
careful  psychology  and  to  the  treatment  of  man  as  a  being  com- 
posed both  of  intellect  and  will.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  tav 
change  of  method  should  lead  men  to  Cardinal  Newman's  writ* 
ings  and  to  his  protest  against  excessive  confidence  in  lopes' 
argumentation. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  Review  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
work  done  for  historical  and  biblical  studies  by  Mgr.  Ducbesst 
and  the  Abb£  Loisy.  What  concerns  us  particularly  is  the  efat 
of  that  work  on  the  French  clergy.  Mgr.  Duchesne's  sneoss 
is  certain  and  permanent  He  plunged  boldly  into  the  old  con- 
troversy on  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  sees  of  Gaul.  By 
his  lectures,  by  his  articles  in  the  BirtUrin  Critique,  by  his  book 
Lts  Pastes  fpisccfaux  aV  Vancienn*  Gauls,  he  did  much  tt 
revive  the  ancient  reputation  of  French  ecclesiastical  historian* 
The  legendary  stories  which  have  been  referred  to  arc  now  abas* 
doned,  even  by  diocesan  historians.  The  eventual  result  of 
M.  Loisy's  work  is  still  uncertain.  But  he  has  probably  done 
more  than  any  other  man  to  stimulate  interest  in  and  study  of 
iHolical  questions  among  the  French  clergy.  Many  of  the 
seminarists  arc  throwing  themselves  into  these  studies.  This 
at  any  rate,  is  permanent  gain.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  thst 
cither  of  these  advantages  could  be  secured  without  a  sever* 
struggle.  Mgr.  Duchesne's  criticism  assailed  the  religious,  local, 
and  patriotic  feelings  of  the  diocesan  clergy.  For  a  period  in 
1 886  the  bishops  suspended  his  course  of  lectures.  But  in  his  case 
orthodoxy  was  not  directly  involved,  and  patience  was  sure  t» 
ensure  success.  The  biblical  question  was  much  more  difficult. 
It  seemed  inextricably  involved  with  dogma.  The  clergy  of  the 
old  school,  the  readers  of  the  Vnivrrs%  the  successors  of  the  con- 
•crvatives  of  the  time  of  the  Empire,  the  large  majority  of  the 
French  clergy  that  is  to  say,  woutd  ha\c  preferred  simply  to 
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irm  the  decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Trent  or  the  Vatican,  and 
have  treated  biblical  critics  with  uncompromising  hostility, 
icy  were  so  anxious  to  keep  the  light  of  faith  alive  that  they 
did  not  seem  to  mind  its  being  set  under  a  bushel.  In  this  double 
struggle  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris 
and  by  its  rector,  Mgr.  d'HuIst,  was  of  incalculable  value. 

In  187J)  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Conservative  National 
Assembly  was  to  extend  the  Falloux  Law  to  superior  education, 
to  allow  the  formation  of  universities  independent  of  the  State. 
A  Catholic  Institute  was  at  once  founded  at  Paris,  and  a  theolo- 
gical faculty  added  three  years  later.  The  Abbe-  Duchesne 
lectured  on  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  Abbe  de  Broglie  on 
apologetic  In  1881  the  Abb6  Loisy  joined  the  staff-  This 
combination  and  the  constant  support  of  their  rector  supplied  a 
force  which  could  hardly  have  been  found  elsewhere.  Mgr.  d'Hulst 
was  probably  the  greatest  French  ecclesiastic  of  recent  years. 
Those  who  have  seen  and  heard  hirn  preach  one  of  his  Lenten 
sermons  in  Notre  Dame  will  not  easily  forget  the  impression 
made  by  his  dignified  and  striking  personality.  His  words  were 
admirably  chosen,  and  if  his  delivery  seemed  cold  to  Frenchmen, 
it  appeared  to  an  English  hearer  admirably  suited  to  reinforce  his 
words  without  distractingly  excessive  gesture  His  oratory  was 
thoroughly  appropriate  to  the  grey  severity  of  the  nave  of  Notre 
Dame  and  to  an  audience  which  came  to  listen  to  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  spiritual  insight  rather  than  to  be  touched  or  excited. 
Before  he  was  made  rector  of  the  new  Institute  he  had  been  some 
years  the  vicar-general  and  right-hand  man  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  ;  throughout  he  had  the  support  and  friendship  of  Cardinal 
Lang£nieux  of  Reims  ;  later  on  he  became  the  representative  of 
the  French  Church  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Too  dis- 
tinguished a  man  to  be  made  a  bishop,  he  occupied  a  position  of 
more  than  episcopal  importance,  and  used  the  whole  weight  of  his 
influence  to  encourage  the  men  who  were  seeking  for  terms  of 
reconciliation  between  Catholic  truth  and  contemporary  thought 
and  criticism.  In  1894,  at  the  height  of  the  controversy  on  the 
Qrfgfaa  of  the  French  Church,  it  required  some  courage  to  refer,  as 
he  did  in  a  Catholic  Congress  at  Brussels,  to  the  cherished  theory 
of  apoetolicity  as  one  of  those  '  bicoques  inutiles '  which  it  was 
useless  to  defend.    M.  Houtin  describes  this  speech  as  an  Edict 
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THE  COMMENTARY  OF  ORIGEN  UPON  THE 
EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS:   Part  III. 

THE  TEXT:  EFII.  iv  27— vi  M- 

,  XX. 

Epb.  it  2?  [p*fr  XCUrx  t*W  t^  6<«.pMX»  1 

tyuxov  Totfo  itrri  ty  h  Ty  *E**a  fTimrrr/  itptffitVt*,  can  rhcy»*  tot  i  Ictt** 
zemToe  *«a3h  «ni  «  toitom  cot  ait  *♦»<,  *n  faau  uitntyin  *«*,.' iiw  iMraXat. 

tovov  «<  &3cui<v  t»  &ia£o'Xw  ^  ry  {Jont*zovrt  w*€>mati  imI«i«  *• 
j  tyuit,  <Vi  '(A  TtxX^pavrai  v^>f  to  ^ye^ioruror  iyttN*  /tm&ffidntf  i  T0 
wrripiov  irurrtto*  aai  Aoyicr/taV  otaaVcporTM*-  «•»  oty^owXrtwTwr  ^*  *» 
npi/rra-  rnnra  yh/t  riiv  Tora'pa  liaaiwov  Zrt^nju'ny  *ni  ta  kAikata  tw*  r^?* 
inicKMWOi  <  Z*T*»ftC,  *ai  at  roiatOt  o-vy»ara&Vtis  rot*  \ttfjuu*  (*)u&  ^0»*» 
eVl  rat  ©fyKaTaoVcae  irooauAovKnu  tok  5wi>JoAot-  curtAliiM  *#***  «•«  Tic 
io  uVv^nV  «u  «V*  row  "loufta  yaw  yiypnrrni  to?  xpooonw,  wpinptm  jmt  toi 
Aiafl<>Aoy  Man    B<8AhhiSioc  cic  tmh   fcapliaN   'ma  rtApAic£  AyTO*  "lor**(c)  t'w* 


XX»,f  Eccl.A4 

to.   Jo.  am  a 


7.  From  a  lost  ZjcliAiixs-apocrTphoa  ;  »*c  Www 


XX  J,  j:  630c        9-15:  630  » 

XX  7.  J»i'  ♦•*  *.vJ/*«*m  T^t  fvxrf  lvi*w!  $  Sarorof  1  ihb  quotation 
lout  apocryphon   of  '  Zachariaa  the   father   of  John  '  is    not    notkoJ    by 

Orlfrn  w»  acquaint**!,  at  any  rate  at  the  end  of  his  life,  with  an  apuujafca'l 
writing  dealing  with  the  d«th  of  Zaclianaa  father  of  John— whom  he  eo«l 
Identifier  with  the  Zarhonaa  of  Matt.  **<i>  35 — Bcrendts  show*  from  the 
Matt  trtuA  15  a$  (Dolarua  iii  Baj) ;  nor  is  the  passage  earlier  in  the  **mc 
oicuUry,  Tom.  a  18  (Dclaruc  iii  465),  as  difficult  to  rcixmcilr  with  Mich  *«fu**< 
•nee  as  Bcrcndts  seems  to  thick  6.  jrVjwoi  «<^  A"**  RoUuaon:  yviawiv  «i  /•*» 
MS  ii.tWAot;   lotion  MS 
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hpiwTHC,  tiera  Si  rovra  ori  wcta  i6  yt&Uio*  «?cmA$«n  etc  cmino*  o  S  at  a  hie" 

«K    *i>   StflAMMHOC    TOY    AUSuAOY    lk    TMft    KApA*IA*  *IOVOU  7&A    IIApAAijl  T«V    KlfplOV. 

Vpdf  to  BAhOcn  <rrat  6  'lovSac  (r,  o£«  2*  voT«pov  rvp>?tf<4  Tdwof  <t"«  aurdv 
bfctMKm  d  IatanaC.  IS 

(iv  28]  6  hWtttwk  fiT)R^Ti    kXcittItw.  jidKXov  0*  xal  Kovidiw  Ifrya l^i croc 
rd  dya8&*  Tats  x*rw'r»  '•■*  ?XTi  (*«TttBi5oi*o4  ry  Xr,<4t4*'  fxokTV 

4mi«4f>    «V   Taiff   tov   /9iov   wpny/wrnaiK   AtmrrfHtftafttvnt   vprxfuirrn    rav  164 
xupuTfuil   Tuy    /nrnoVwr  ami  miMol  Tai*  irortcrTtlWm*    I'o/into^t^u*'.  *1>* 
oxwvcrt   M0apcv<i»    diro    4t%i)AnAaTpcuif    cat    wdavj%    vopvftas,  ovk    cvxcUa*  »0 
AyV^rrm-rat  rov   aActtt*'!*'  <i*  ta*  tuwur^ai  *at  wurpc/rttiy   Kai    tnynrpay/ta- 
TTvW&u   r«ri,   8i«    tovto   «nV   wKKipo'tr,  w*   fri  nXcirrdrTw  (mil  mum  fr 
*K^itr*ff)  rivwv,  olovt't  iXrfiQt  **  «Jo*>s  rove  Twovrovr  tov  fa  otraiov  irop*07*ov 
AoXn*  aiV(o)  to  •ipyatdfui'Ot  to  dyaOoV,  rSiv  iitr  dfiiVui  jrop*{(jfTtu>'  O"'  to 
(ftyalov  dAAu  to   rof  i;por  ipyatofUwuv;  rdt  o<  Atcr   o'Xa/Jctaf  a-cpiJroiovVrw  25 
aCrott  to  dvayKaia  *at  JV  tovto"  to  dyadoe  JpyalopAVuv. 


J  XXI 

Eph.  iv  39  [ltd*  Xdyoc,  crairpd*  *V  tou  trrdtiaro*,  up***  p,*)  titirop«o<'o'0u  dXX" 
tmi  dyadoe  Tp6«  oUoooun,r  tt)*  XP*ia<  f"a  &*?  WM"  TO**  duoiJooaii'.] 

['tipcftvrj*  ^tyjtriv]  1*4 

dya&f  Xoyoi  4<rr\  wpot  oinooop^K  rfjs  xpeiat  81&01W  x^PlK  t*^  d«oiiouau» 
&&ia*aAutiK  *al  eV  dpcrr/y  jiiv  irporperHitoc,  ftaffuic  Si  diroo'TepnTtJcoc- 
tV,  b  vwavtitiv  tt/v  Mutav  «a!  Ipidifov  br\  rd  xttpova. 

[iv  30]  nal  lat)  Xuttcitc  to  wvtuua  to  fiyiov  tou  ©tou,  Iv  i  ^u^nY^^JT*  <U  1 

pa*  dnoXuTpuocwt-  If'B 

«Tir«p  ij  Ai'^ij  »a'»9©«  «*iTT(*,  rni  koAuk  W'Tnrat  t-#/.J  (11V7C  nr*  /frrS  "Aa£i 

Aartjv   xiAiir  7ru/M(utruiv  «</»'  <£  *a^ijj(«i  (nCTTeAAtotfat,    oirrc  Oc  oo£u£m  TO 

*ov  irw/ia  ow  (iVa  8ol9j  2of«i{ci»)  oof«ifci  to  «o*ov  a\Ty  irap<iFa*,  ow 

tra*  to  aytttv  ithi"/i«.      ^»pror*  oPv,  to  ootji*  /^"  v/iT^,  t*»^<  irparroiTce  10 

uiwt  t4  d'y10*'  Trtuittt  too  6tou ,  *oi  o    Kvpun  oV  ^orrw  «V  r$  *I«(«i»ifX 

<h  nici  ToyTOic  cXfn(*i}c  •"•*«.      Ta  £c  froAAa*««  »}/iiV  iipijfUv*  ir«pt  dp/Tt 


il.  Jo.  alii  j;  XXI  1 1.  Kxcch.  xvi  43 

lS-  »3     630 n  djl a  XXI  J  4!  63a  a         19-14  :  651  CD 


mai  toDt«  US  :  ]>o*»ibly  *«Td  to&t«  ■  Hemling  in  this  tense,'  Turner  14. 

«*ri  ti  TufTief :  hj^d  oOtvv  t6  MS  XXI  3.  d»»#T«^Ti«Ji  MS  |  prrliapi 

t*vi.  Turner  7.  d^a  .  .  •  c»i;r/XA*jtfai  :  Another  stoic  definition,  of 

ili*-  Greek  i*  found  in  Stubjeu*  Bkftjg.  H  |  174.  and  a  L*tin  vcrntoa  la  Cicero 

•v  7  4  14  (Webb)  0.  of» :  *>*  MS  n.  Uvnit  i*i»     ra  .1,  «o\Adn« 

slff^yn  vtfi  C.n$x  ,  Uirrjat  /u  rd  to««  eoXAdciC  *>aV  •Ifij/U**  A  t<^  MS 
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Ao-furs  to*  r«p«  rov  Jii,  Xvt»*t«  to  wtupa  to  fiyMff  roi  tiftoW 
If       4ff+f*Y**t4lMr  *i  *"*  *YMP  OT«Sp«Tfc,  am   ro»-  rww  rw*  irfim 
ocf'^tfrvt,    <i^«f+o-rov   ^MU^UTOf    Toi"     o-o}po>yurarrot,    TOM     n 
toC   Ay*01*    «***-*•**»    Jryto*    >*»^mAi.    «aJ     rd   mart**   t"f 
I— criw  TP*r  ***  «"  »*■*  ")w  TrcnyrWft  o^mm  o*  ©Vi  ni  4  (K^r- 

ty  fn-cvpan  ^»«fefy  iyvy  4  <r+pmyf6f**ai  tr+prrfrrm.  i  B  *■ 

w>  iortv  *  o^|wy^«r.   ir^owytf**™  Ai  r»*  row  wmrpnt  rm  oyy  1 1  !■■  m 

o  &  to*  r*OTc%Vr»  ry  **«*•  c*f*pc*£  £ti  a**»*«c  octm  o  Otoe*  **i  »^fJw 

JXX1L 

Af^r^T**  d>'  Oj&uf  our  irdo-g  cuuf . 

ymxor  >iVr  tikc*  r<i*«  JTv,o»ai-  «tr*i  r^r  *>Y*4r-  «w  ArT-Jr  rofor*  ■ 
ymt  r^t-  ivA&vpuir  mu  if**  y*  iroAo&ioam  rrf-f  tyrpft  rooj»TO»  '  Vjt  ** 
rritfiyiia  <T-fiui)jwav  row  £wkiivt(o)-5  of  ypogytoVrit  rjAunyrfW*  «Sf  i 
5  voAAA  rr7«  opy-^c  a^ypauWrn,  ovyAttToTaTTooo-w  ai-rtnt  tV  "•*** * 
«u*-u  o>yf-r  &vtrwnf<i&4KTW  v  rof^xWA  iV^-yvJ'/^Vij-r  («U^fo\u  ot  fo* ' 
WrMptfuToj  «ara  ro  jr.9  /-^i-W  citv  «W  to*  Vktoc  wtM*ibi)(m$m\.h 

Ifumt  Ji  »j  ypac^Y  rroVifyai  vnXAa^nu  A*ook«^o>  cloV-mu  Otftma-  «uu  Ofrjrfi.  ■" 
10  ml  fvrf   KfpN    nfl   <u>  Wymv  <"»  ulfttfC  *m   hhA4    rfl  i^rtj  cor  ■* -' 
•*X  VoLl  &  ooioiyu**  w  <•*» •*V>«T*  *!»»»  •*">*  *«  w  rip  <&r)  K1 

<t4  -iir  >op  xvh  etoi")  Tooru-i«por  4-rrai,  rA  «  »^1  4^ir  onoo^ 
o/ioAoyov^cr/wf  iwtfif  iirrt  moi  apOyin-ffioro. 
15       Krinu  i<  rii  woyu  n|-  fu^oi  rti  /r  rtj*I(/M>»^'   rati  m  rtikpU  y*+  tn.*j 

17.  I  Cor.  U  II  XXII  10.  rV  utctu  j  ;ui»ib  1)  tt,.  U  jtsso«  19 

lf-«»l  ft3ir-«M*  XXII  9-Ht  ^jcn.^A         if-si  -  6agA 

16,  1;.  V^"*<*  •  -  •  ow»/-t»ot  MS    hut  the  i*Ti  spo^ors  to  be  aaporfte*. 

XXII  4-  *,«,*»  (cf.  Lit  and  XIX-i)Tumer:  n^uMS,  f>*  uw  oVfiii 
of  n»|-;cr  U  found  in  Diogenes  Luctiufl  VII  i  |  1 1 1,  4*4  mi  pUinJy  uJicn  fiorA 
tioBlioe  *if  tlir.  >toii  Clujaippu*  »«^  •a^i*  .Webb)  oooovrror:  !■— i'imi 
II.  #»>*>  4*  ft4.'d^m*  3w«c  :  0V&  Mtaptirw  MS  I  J.  #***• :  opoV  MS 

Twi|-»Vf^fyiNiiJfHnl>l  urn  MS  15.  I^^MN  Uw  rvWroac*  ■  orsoow 
imc^llic  <juouiioo  «  from  li.  xiivii  »o,buttb«  riror  is  prcfMuu^j  Or^xo'i.  ■ 
it  11  fouMt  rJoo  ia  Jcroow  (6*-.  *J 
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m  vtcpi'a*  fin  vfv  Aryarfei  vapa  ry  israortU 

wtow  t«*  yAawn,  ««  ^  9wt0ii«  ji**  -yAnrwt  ds-lpaVrovt  «J& 
Jr  9u|fcii»  £«  tsji*  frvpxQfAirifr  cVi  rtn  yrrt<r0tu  tyy^*  **  *$  ^'Xfl' 
•fry*)**  W  ri^Xa  °"  To'  ytvf*  rrti'rruiw   «ai    rriftw*   rapa-rk^niuiv,   aXXk   njv  7A7  JO 
Jru«>)pr  mu  /r<^Tw»/*'  x^*i<  tit*  *TC*uiyjuu'  toS    v/Amr/KtVtu   tttfulvfUfw'  *•? 

1^  Arurar  vapaxoA.cn-^tr  twt  **u0«0t  tovtxht  *ai  7  *P*tfT^-  "WpaysT*** 
T-i«YflrLftyuV<i>y  *ni  thftovfiirutv «ai  5pyt%ofi4vta*t «ai  Qopt>f3*t&4trrtpov XaXovv- 
*uu  nf*x}t<pofi.€>\»*  Airyui?  *ai  sruptaf  «ai  $v$ur*   *ai  ogrpfl.      Sto  ff^«g  rotf 
-rpctrt  pots  *(«*)  ■nauyty'  Atncyriov  dfOvjnu  44"  ^p^"-  •# 

«jJ^iU4  &  tfVtfu'nc  fiXaofiffiia-'  7x  c«A«v«  dpfr)|r(u  *♦*  ^P**  *f  npvfripamt. 
o  srafiir  ^pyt^o>&oxH  roAAuAtt  <h  *ui  *uru  ruC'  0«u»i/  toA/wmktcs  /r  t£  Kaipy 
6077?  AaAtiV.  5rav  irtura  7  «onjyo/>ui  inpl  oif*oww  \Afifitiifjr** 
■SAv  «V  ry  &KatrtfrTffun>-  ffXatnfafuiv  y&p  Atyomu  of  wurwt  A/ywrn  /xuwt 
©&t  Acycncri  Ktwwi.  (*w)  <lm»Aoi'0w«  rote  it«/k  xuypiaf  «u  0i'/i4>»~  *hm  ty>>*7«  J« 
«ni  */wfc*y^<  Xtytriu  ofts-  &ie*trid«r&ai  mat  ryjv  fLXtur+rrtfiia*. 

tl  /Mrrovyc  *<a  rT*  ISKaa^r/^av  Tcumwfuv  cxi  xcuTTt  ^wr'/f  n/*;  *a*u#i  to 
^w  Acyav'xrT?,  ov  /w>i*o*  it  A4V71  .  .1  i  'Vyv*  *ari  rot*  nai^ovt  r^  SwrafKony- 
a*c**c  5iKT7V7/i4>ivTwr  toiv  i^/Wmwv  <iAAA  xoAAart*  icai  *otc\  tfyvotar  TO»i  rcpl 
liAfjtftKi^  \07vy,  uis  oTjKar  im  rwr  xapa  roi*c.  cT<poovlu<<  Say^arw*',  pKut/^rj^ui  55 
*(»;}  ""^  *  *°*  AX707  Xoyor  4W07  arc^au'o^uvot  ciVa*  7  for  s^rv^t)  JAt^?, 
ai  fULAitrra.  xcpt   Qtvv  xax  twv  toi>  Bcop  Trpayfuirw.      rw  mPv  rrrrun  KtWiMOC 

rr«I  3«  Ti»"ft  qwvtm  ^Aoywi  ttot*  yvctr^u  tVy»;v,  ^7  (tuAvf  xpCKm^Vrrcr  Ty  40 
ci«7ycA<c|>  tA  4  <*W7*  (tori  to  {/rjrov  &c  am  dppc&ij  T*p  ii«A«4»  *rrfff  fwoxoc  «'  IU 
•c«i — u»r;>w/a.  yti^/  nw  &C  cah  &ffKd$  lip  «U«*«>i  AfTOl  ««h  — 
%*Vmwi\aup*Y  axralt  im  rov  xpwc«i^i«Voi'  frrjrnv  Xryovr^o)*  »&*fa  m«ptO  ■*"( 
♦ufiit  sat  tSpyri  «o'»  ipovy^  ■  ai  ^Xacr^rjfii'a  Ap*^T**  o«>'  uftWK  <r<i0<T^  ^p 
otocc  7  wiea  rptttrij  Kara  *o*rov  Art  uwrwr  <Vi/Ta«,  tin  /i7«/uat  wiftptaj  4) 
<n^^wpo\»^i<>^s  f«75i  9uj*o«  rifro*  inirprvofiiyov  prj&i  4p|^|t  n»oc  n'Ar/y** 
<n«r*^o^ifr7«.  mi  /y  rputroory  #*tw  ^aXfty.  «U  r>ifnjc  ApyrjK  n/uipriat  oiVtv 
(u^otuit2c«ai  ffi'/iut'),  Arycrai  hatcm  iod  dpfHC  «ai  ^purJAonc  (ti*»6n.  wiVui* 
01V   •crrcv  rori  cvAoyv*  ^cT^Tvai  riw- 


41.  Halt,  v  tl  4$.  Pa.  axxvi  ,xxxvii)  8 


39.  1  TIwm.  v  |t|  as 


«uwi  J^»k>  m  i^  4p*V  V  MS  :  tut  the  sentence  aa  it  Mands  is  incomplete  »^- 

»»»»» (ef  L  14)  Robinson  1  wpm^pvrtm  MS  jo.  W  Turner  (c£  t  14) ;  «n  US 
31*.  H :  *4  «S  a*.  AiT«rT»i  Turnrr  |  A^orm  MS  »a  muysar  (rf  J c roast  6j;  r 
*  ■saarifaHirsrw  *)  Grcgf,  Kotaason  |  #«•»««••  US 
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\m  rir*r  p\**+ipm*  fUinrwt  ***V*  H'  Tr~r-  ****  r*£r«  ***  **H  | 

}  XXIII 

^M  pi*  tA  tWrw  ry  ~^f  y  W-  ^rof^a^n-      Wxrr  ii  .  UmZa 
rV  o«mtr  «<ur  rj  ta^  ;^uo'i^«  w  A^r,  /•*Tu$t^**£«  e>.  Mr 

5  '  ctvptftftrDi'  nm  **  rani  ri  ^fec  yXanw  rt  **i  vpxnrMtt.* 

rovro  Si  -y^cr**,  «  r»  wpor  *a»  ar^X«t  «  irvptxatfcc  »m*  ror  rXipm 
*s-»l«>«t«  •uarXayx***  »pnc  witmK  yv*V«*a.  &A  rwn#  ov  paror  to«  r*>«l 

Jmc  «v*  **  *  W»W*»«  4AAjA^"«w«p  irm  a»  fr  ry  cvtfryrrw  tvm^t 

to  tvtpot*    nAk.  rmvni  «i  JtA   t©  WXoc   «i    W    fi  orcc*i«orc    i^U<  <&« 

jtaAXor  c«  fcirt  l»n^«ja«r«*  ^  •*<  °»*  f  »*•■»*■'  d  ffwqwAii.     r«m£ 

&t X"P<"x  af-ru  «tu  rynfm  rai  wwtfanH  tut  xppetyn**  cai  *ir  rpww 

,5  ZXXjhU  t*t  ,<»**  *>•*>•<*  Wc>*»  ri  x*44r"~  *«**•*  r*r  'Xv#- 
«o«t  *M*W  lug*.****  aafrtrw  Acyunfe  r<i>  xa^a^x*  ^U^te 
|^n« U ri .«**, 4 •* 6- Xttrty  W»™  *^. «« «y<f>«rW*.^ 

tij»  •^•rw  n£*  ijni/ir«|Miir«a,  Xrfw*  Aitr  jp*c   *»■***!  Tc«e  ti.    Ufa  *jMfr*- 

I  XXIV, 

c»  i»r».  -*M  T^m  AyioK,  ««I  «!*xp*r»4  «**  jm^oXoyU  I)  ^nU  t 

XXIII  JO.   E^.-i  |8,KX  lUCLirilA,  14.11 

XXII!  »-5;  6i;t*j8*         «-^4^  *#*-<  l5-«:  638c-. 

XXIII  «.  Wr^TaA>r«X^<*^^.'lV-Ci#^.l«TW;'^4^^r«T»»rt 
RoUmoo  1  Wnfi  r4  ^"«  XVi'M*  l«mfi  ir^o.  4rrM  113         I*,  rf  xv^- 
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[ty*y*Hfi  &'  ♦vrwj  190 

4  >**»"  *"pot  wiprtjv  rotiwut  *uru  rA  ?A>c  r^«  )pad>'/^  sropvcio  oro>i<i£cTar 
Sfioxi  &  1}  koto,  to*  Teflr©*  t«k  irapKiAu>v  YUpyaAur/iMV  a/ia^rrui,  ov  /ioro* 
arm  rat  /u>tx«"v  *»*  xaioooM'op«w  dAAa  *o*  aura,  to  uAAa  ova  iirmryrtv  if 
iH^wtin|  i&AoAaf7ka  «V  5<a^u^xf<«  «au  iratrooafrutc  waparpiJSaU,  cUa0ap*ia  5 
y»i*we.  wfu/iarrrcu.  rip*  irXtor«$*a*'  oi  lyrot  airAxnxrrino**  flaattftits^  7,  <*<  «V 
utAAiAf   tojxotto'u^o',  ryv  /unj^tiay,  &rt  »ai  t'vj^tra/u&t  ry  u»J  ymptJaiMm 

SAt  ITMOMKTTiN  C«ACTON    TCU   AltA+ON    ATTO-f . 

xucaf  ©i  Tr/F  dAu&ifttruiv  B«i  ^lAii^uutfai.  <Vcl  toito  wp4*ir«i  aVyi'oiv 
OaVx^OTI}*  *«'  rn  «ittx  «atT  *  v.i.n-w  <?&of  axoXacriae-  *cati  ouoiu?  -y*  fti^XP^*^*  IO 
tWi  «m  cUadapam-  ifnj*ii'v€i  yn/>  mi  to  A*a$aprtw  ail  ro  airr^wv  Uaimj 
wpl£\.\    7    wia  Tor  Tcirar  T17*   «m>   to    fnroajMVeir   irc/zyeuiv    ravra   Si  iiri  lir 
trspa  ^i'<ru*  Xm*t*c»i  vim  <Vi  toC-  yd^tov. 

Eoau^uv  &  ri«  *ai  ^  pwpoXcYLO.  ^r  am  aon/i*  oJW  drofidteaOat  xp^l  fr  t°*« 
eYyi*«s.  0  /ur  ©vr  rie  >£»/?«,  aVAovrrepoi'  t»jv  Ax^ir  «£<iArjd><ii,  *uifpoAoy»a»'  >Vcu  J  6 
T^r  eVaov/ieVi;*'  wro  ru*  flujLoXox*ov  acu  yeAurroxouoK.    op*  5i  «1  /4ij  jwpoKo- 
yuv  Xtxriov  mil  rm\  r7ru5i7x«TC  tratfrias  koX  (rwiViam  yXXorpitafunnjS  jraVrat, 
ami  ptupov  iv  rotf  ooy/iar  i£cy*«»-o(t  ttr*  avruV. 

avry  twtpoxtXia,  r'kTitu  >;  tu»i*  lotumuK  <ryvi7^(*a  rturcMt  (<)t(i)  rCtrot  nuvvv  *o 
4W9  ynipoAoyuit  tiAAa  xixi  dd/  oKunSj/irorf  curia*  yiAwra  K«*ooVr<tfr. 

oub  dv^ae  &  to«  dyiOif  oiii  aiVi;.  dXXA  uaXXov  rj  h>  ttoiti  wpt*  •4coi'  «6xo- 
flue  tiu,  i;-,ui7  tuxapicfTin  *  nO'  J/r  <£^npiTOW  im  ^upt'cmiy  Ttfuy  <^a/uf.  fiwpS" 
Aeyop  /mv  01V  <ai  ciVpo'ircXoi'  ou  6<i  (Tt-at,  tv^a^rov  $<  vai  ^'(vra1  xai 
fr«3  Aavvifik  ttrri  rA  «cjr«rr  '  <xAAa  fta\Xo¥  ru^apcrCa,'  Ta*^a  o*t1  tovtoh  fgfT-  >5 
trtiro  rp  /x*  JAAov  *€»>M%7f  X<^<4  «al  error,  AXXi  uaXXok  «uxoficma,  *a* 
prjwcr*  I0o%  Jffri  ry  «5vof*a«  T7t '  cv^a/mTT iii«  *  »jai  tov  *  €v%<ipi<rTov  '  ro\*  iiro 
*T,0paiv»  X/i^'rAu  rbri  r^v  *  W^vyMnW  Jtni  'lixapirov  '  txxovto  Bi  ivo^uva^uy  191 
«crac  itai  Tw  A-  Ila^ot/iMiic  OvTurt  ti^^k-OK  nwl  cn;*ptCTOC  ir«'P*'  i«Vp«  Ktl**» 
Avri  tov  '  «L'^apiTOi  yvw}  ■    ftuL£*at1at  3«  av  ioo^a/uv  T&  n11^  cf)[ApiCTOC  aVrc  JO 


. 


XX IV  7.  1  The**  l»  4,  *  >£.  Prov.  xJ  l«S 

15-18:  640 u        19-n:  640s  641  a  *»-jj    fi4> 


XXIV  6-8 :  640. 

X  A 

XXIV  10.  JWGrfrc  '  i»i  MS         H.  <ifn,  i  a£r^  US  »>  j)w  Robinioo  : 

4  toC»  M3  J  j,  14,  «6x«/(ro*t .  .  .  •4ycp«Tor  Tui  uci  :  *^u>«'orun  .  .  .  •i»v«i#w»or 

MS  :  compt/lof  Jcfamc  441  so  (where  rca-l  '  «v<a/«rior  ad  dlatlncltorKm 
e»<h«n«la» '.!  thi»  dnfl  wfm>  to  b*  lh»e  tC^npitirla  in  rontntC  wilh  «£Tpav«A£a 
minC  b«  rather  •  rrmciou»ne*» '  than  'rrnlcfulne**'  ;  (hat  ihe  fonu  •6y«p#T{«r  the 
Akatract  aoun  frvm  tvipiptrw,  u  tit^  in  w,  and  St,  Paul  therefore  employs  the  noun 
of  tk<  oeichbounnc  •&^t« — unless  indeed  Origen  addai  wc  pnarulo  aaj 
that  in  Hebiaislic  uac  not  only  the  unavoidable  noun  tvnapurWo  but  the  avoidable 
*d}eetnf  i^afrm  ocmr  in  the  *f  nae  of  '  rrartoua,"  If  thU  account  is  <orre<tf 
1,  not  i^afiirrMT,  touat  be  read  ai  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph 
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$  XXV. 

tou  6«ov  Jirl  ro6t  tlous  Tij%  drmOeiW ! 

•tfrovt  Imm  faitTKur  )>6y<tv%  r<n>%  8io  nv«  irtAxvortfT©*  &yarphniv  $t\orra* 
W4fk  nil'  wpnaayttfUvtav  toi*  *mca*  /?</?uu*67n  teoXaV^wi'  Ao\w  &mfTT|« 
■y  if^r  ^T/rrtr  «fm4  tovs  rotovrovc  A<$ytrw  «a$  ««^oi7v»  Ty  TrtipTu*  tpx<c^ot  *V 
Acyyicvrp-  Apy9|v  too  6«ou  diri  toi>*  vtoO?  tt|1  6ir«i9««of.  5 

4w«idt«at   fii    uloot   <?i*»/i/i£ri   t«iV  «5ir«i9«r«,  ninwi   rijc   ««Tn   r^p    ffru'druip 
rpit  yivo/itVvjf  *"a2   ywwf/s  ai-rui-s  f>(QpTa«  °*>vd  nip  n;?  fi>/T>iCs 
'•//xi      oitcK    tai    viott    «ai   T4"kna   IIOPNCiaC    *ai    yiOyC  £anatOy   trot   v'^YC 
I    -,.,  .lAAn  twtoik  Trufjmr\rt<nd  ion  7roAAaxoO  twv  ypatfr&v  n'/xtV. 

£v  7]  ^  tZf  yl¥ta$€  (tuhh/toxoi  outwk.  io 

r7/>ipT«i«  Wjv  '  ^u'ro^oc"  «aJ   '  <tv/i/i«t*x©«  *  ^wv*/p*  /lyirorc  5  /icp  ^rro^o«  194 
npurrrjtTJv  tlfnjrru.  0  Hi  en>fifurn)^its  (vl  ^i/otkhs,  oIop  aia  toVto  «xP,c^  ct  ^ 
4  fcAe  coy  •**■**  AC**AlACfw<-  ™*P«  T«YC  HcruxoYC  coy,  atm  Micyfl\  rApXpitrof 

NHMM,    limit  I'    THN    ApXHN     THf.    inwHICUH.     W€f.P'     fltMTC     8C&ftlAN    KATA(.^Q>UCH. 

fj<^*yjfiui    £3   tlAAa^ov  fra^a  ttjp   /vco-njKviap  Aeftp   top   '  m'fifiirc^ov    15 
fcu,  wkijv  rftanpav  hmvfin  An  rfrrl  %up6nuv  itrr'tv  6  «n»^cm^oc- 

[V  3]  t^T*  7dp  TT07«  WCUTOf ,    KOI*  W  f*WC    fp  Kupiw. 

ci  oVmrup  ri  wori  <t«»tc^  ftmfiaXliV  yt\iv6at  +£$,  av*  c£o*iv  AiroAAt'/to-ui 

Ztrwtp  S«    01    StMittM    Oiuc    curi    roi  aogmoy,  ovrws    u!   a«r«^«rt  «7*oto«   0*  ,d 
XryoiKTo'    koI    01  41^  AiVaioi  ^ut  iirct   U  4»a)Ti    6yn»*TAi   ♦ioc,    o!    i« 
crroVw  nyxrivovrt*  \*nr  tJtri  haWhwnik  »"n  i  mitn  /ii/8«r  ^A^itovth. 
ino  3)   to)n  HApnwN  enif  ihok6m<6a  rovf  ut-rac  «*.«i*  ^  o*«rOToi'  t.\c  ^ir  r*P^ 
fjti  nfuccukN  litfi  rti  <>u»r,  tui  ^  if^OftKnor  nprtc  »ri  ^v.»r  ffKoroc  rfVrrl  buI  uiO« 

«ai  KVKroV*  o  ft«  tiOiwn  th*  *Anft«i*»  e!px°'KM)c  "I1*^  r*l  <>u.c  ^uv  Jem  i3 

tf*<  fO$m$  SirurrjirtLt  «l  >i»/  i««  oVtojc  n»*ii»K  ^wrur  «iAA*  m"*  /r  lupttji 

fft^ti  twr  StAauvf  ri  ruF  W  ^«»  if  «wpi»f    ao!  /*nAio^a  y«  rvU  ftofrw- 

rfuvoif  cV  <^<*ti  yvuatuft  'K^co-toic  hrp4it<  \{ytff6ai  rl  we  t i  fu»<j  ip  KupiV 


XXV  1  j.  P«.  xliv  S  (x!v  7^         13  Hcb.  ill  14        jo.  Malt,  v  14         ■!■  P^  »"V 
I0(mixvi  9)         aa.  U.  «  )         aj.  M»IL  vii  16,  *o        *j,  j^.  Jo.  iti  so,  II 

XXV  J  J   644  A  8,9:   S44  C  II    16:   644  t  64J  A  18,19:645  A         30    id  ; 

XXV  1  j.  <m>i*iitoxor :  Orifen  hu  Mrinccly  o»,crlookcd  Eph.  IU  6  tv^iUroxo  t^i 

vol.  in.  O  o 


?***. 


(y*»r 


-**!*1 
*■**«*»., 
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[»  12]  tA  yAp  "P*^  yi*6p*v*  tw*  a&rwr  alcrxpfJ*  for*  tal  Xfyeir. 


*    aUTWK,     oC     Till 


ld>U»1 


rif   *ivtitft€p7j  hrl   roui 


m  ovrwc  at-njv  'x40*  T*  yty  "P0^  Yl"^J"»*« 
•VarA  rwv  vlutv  r?s  Airutfuac  alvxj>°*  •*OT%  *Q*  My«ir,  utik*  ?v  tropr«£»  mi: 
•>a0apava.  JO 

I*  XXVI. 
Eph.  ▼  I J  [tA  M  wtfrra  fXryxifiura  ^^  TO^  ♦«roc.  ♦at-cpoOrrav  ■*&*  yip 
^oKpovji<njr   4>(Ji    «crii»-.    Sic  Myti,  "Eycipc  A  naOcu&wr  xai  drtfora  C«   raV 


H* 


Ttp   ra    A<yx<>p<«i    «py*  tov  ckoVovt  Awo    tom    $4*rAt    ♦af<povT<ii, 
jMTufSaWovTtav  ru>v  iXcyxoiUvtav  eis   ♦w^.   Af'yrrat  toT*    *'at?<r£owi  ko2  «V 
a-dcpoT-iyr*    rvy^aKowrir    $«    rou    tA   onapnu  «pya    too    vmotovi    xra-oiijMifU 
TO    Jy«ip«    ft    ■afiau&w*    icai    avdtrra     {«    ruV   v«*p«f    «al    liri{+)aua«i    OOi    6  J 
XpLOToV 

{vpnprai    8"    «V    m,    t<c    Xrfy«i    xara   to    iv$S$i    yryfxi^ivov    &»»    Xey«i 
*Ey«if«  4  latfcuftbv  «ai   aVdora  lie  Tflr  rffirp&r.     &  jiiv  ovv  r«  ^t/o*«i  Sv  nvi 
TiLa*  TifAfifrriTwv  Avryvtytivra,  TttUTO  Tor  AVtwroAar  IvQwt  a  {to?  *t,vaycfpa.$ivtu. 
crtjKK  &  *i'tov  roy  dVooroAo*  w^oowirovouu*  T*v<a  «**  rov  *voyi«TO«  Acyoiwa  lo 
«ic  wf*iTprnnjv  ttjv  «7ri  /imw^nv. 

rrt  3«  Cvn/OHis.  7r™*  Ty  **tT^j  Aa'yerui  u*t  ftir  4wktc  Mil  RaPtuourrt  <Y«*p* 
A  Radu&uf,  «s  £<  TitfnjicoTc   ro  aVdffTa  fie  W  f««p«f.    /n/iror   ofo*  hrtiwp 

ZtTTi    KM.   nh€Y«*    Tof    M©l»<onor    rf    ^N     *Yt4»-    "^tp   »W   IC/Ki'tTOWK   T€Ty)fn$KOp.€V 

A*><t(9«u,  Jom  5<  Ti  nai  &vryov  9  ^lfXTf  ™  Ka*  *wou  «cu  tfoKarov  ^k  rat*'  15 
AfLapTr/fiTuiv  ^iktutov,  ro  /liy  iyt ip«  A  «a$«uS«K  Ary«rai  J*i  to  wvtvfM^  to  ^ 
^riitffn    <«    twi*    KCKpwK    Sta    tt)c    \pvxqv      ivttwtfi    VTXH    H    *M*priNOYCA    *YTM 
AnoiMNc'iTAi,  rou  5i  wrv/iarot  ovoajuov  tvfro^v  $dv*TX>v. 

OiUC     fli     &P     AAHltlNl'-M     &    ^HOTOC    ^TTl^OoVc*    T<f    iy<l/WjMVlj>    lllTO    sVl'Oi:    KOX 

AracrrurTt  ^  r«Npwr.  so 

§  xxvn. 

Eph.  V  15-17  0X^tt«tt  o&V  oVpipis  Tc£f  n<piwarcW«.  p.?)  <!*  apoTo,  dXX* 
6f  co^oi,  ^layopalo^upoi  tAv  taipo^  oVt  at  ^pipai  irov^pot  cictf.  8i4  tovro 
pi)  yjrt*0«  il^poriv.  dXXd  avn/rr««  ti  tA  OAijpa  tpv  Kvpiou. 


XXVI  14.  1  Cor.  ii  1 1  17.  Escch.  xvUi  so         19.  Jo.  i  9 

XXVI  ly.  64;  l  u  10,  11  :  648A  ss-ao:  6+$»C 

XXVI  5.  i«.f«vtffi  Cramfr;  A«i^iW«<  MS,  »nd  thu,  though  certainly  not  the 
rrnd'Og  of  Orijton,  waa  »pparcotly  (be  reading  of  tlie  Catoniat :  see  Swctc'a  <ditioa 

KmdU.  (i  180) 
00  a 


£/*-* 


xxvn 


**Lf4l 


9*fA  ov  «v <?&jj  ptysiXri ktyrroL&fUQi  Ap*KGNTu>*  *S  O**oc  ArTiu*  *ai  frr»*<lc  icnifiWh 

»»XXyr  «*wtii  *V  i«rriar. 

faarruK  rrwiTn*  o  imrXi)puji/i>oc  irvtupim    not   wov   S  ,V>yx<   row  Btttrripw 
Xmp&d*w.      rro\AaK*«    Si    rcnjpiJKtt/xfy  r(u)  oro/ia  tov  'ffxVfttfffOf    x1"/"* 

$  XXIX. 

•  &0*T«S   KOI  yCtXAoiTt*  if  Tjj  KQpSia  vp.MP  Tw  KlIplW.  ] 


\^Upty{mj\  $«'  0/^/cv] 


PM 


oJ  p*v  3*1*0*  friu^.u'  nut  0tu/nrra  AUTayyc'AAuuiM  T»u  6>«h-,  *ut  tiij  av 
heurtrjfiatv  tow  fooXsryiu-  <V  dpvoic  x«uu.aTtKoiv  rajja  S«  £  fcpl  riv 
»/vwr«a>v  fttaXapfitivuiv  Kid  twi'  oT<  Srt  ivifryttv  M  row  «!>?  i}/aXn)f>iGV  Afrytivav 
TwfuiTtxr,i>  >)fi.'sr,  ovrot  iv  ^ aXftoit  «*«7Ti  mfup.aTi«oif/  J  <£<  £AAu*  5 
^wrioXaywi'  iwpi  r^j  rw  *<K7^qv  ru^cu*  «ui  ru»»«  Aoururt*  hri^iuvfr^jyATxiv, 
dvrK  iv  w&als  vriupaTucatt.  *nc  Xf"?  7*  "J^*"  *«rA  fp  4>wm\oylav  m  tOX 
4^XX«ir  «ara  Tr/r  xipi  T«Jr  90UK  &U£o&ov  Ty  Kuptv  SuiA^pcruK  yvip/tun 
rp»C  tu  Xrynyio^'  tovto  yap  iVri  to  tJraXXtii'  not  g&«ii*  rg  aaplui  tw 
KvpCw.  10 


[v  20]  <uxapi(TTov»'Tct  t«Skt©t«   fririp  w&twk  if  4f6part  row   Kupi«u  ^fuw 
'lrj*oo  XpiiTToii  Tto  e<w  Koi  WOTpl. 

rui    /r  t^  Tpfc  VltfTtTakoviKiis   xptrrVjv  £7*/  riA*iOT<  KAiptu  AAmAanrwc 

x*pJ  r$c  t^jnrni'nt  ^ftn'ovcrpt  *«'  '*<  »A  rf  ICGApkM  muAiitwiKA  ii»n  n  LIpVllU  15 

£r  «"'«  ot  ninrti  n'c  na^iNA  x*°P'c  T°T  rf"  0"rpA*<oTc  nATpoc. 

»o  o*  cn  tt*m;  civa#>«rT<**'  «eai  frxip  ifiKrwf  ii^apurr*t¥  Itrttr  trinow  ko'i 
cari  rar«  »*;HiTTacfririi/  €i%npuTnrTinv,  imintp  Kai  a£nu  twv  rf^'  uTf  6<r 
r/^ywrtir  rfnr«  ^  <5<nr<P  S<»  c^apwrwo'  tw  iy  tv  »«5(r^y  h-  ry  /uraAa/*- 

rTVTIi  4    *>eut.  axxii  33  XXIX  ij,  )?•  "  Tliete.v  :6-i8  13,  »«.  Luc. 

rf  a-   •*  A^tfifcf-  JBroBW  6$ic  'freqnealer  ndiiuUuimuj  nomcn  tpintui 

^jCV/iii«*»en.,T  «  bu«»*»  P°»,tu'n  Puu,n  ')  Grow :  **  ^**Tt  MS 
-»^  ^      T**    ^^    ^»**rAr  MS:  jWn«-.  rendehog  ^5"  *).'qui  ucro  dc 


— —  ■     ■  ■     —  —  i- 

•a- 

»  mM  ■■■■■; 
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w^Af  ryr  ym2xa  wt  o  XjmcttcW  *po*  rijK  ***Aijr«»\  acu  cuimj  wpot 
oj-fym  C»k  19  ittXijeria  -rpo$  tw  Xp«rr<i»*  «oi  rarro  Si  ra  Xpurrov  rcxrrw 
fWr«j  clri//j,  Ktu  Til  rr,%  i'*AA.T/aui%  tj  yvny. 

JXXX. 

Eph.  v  34   f  dXAl  die  ^  /«kXt)o*o  tViroTdovrrtu  ry  Xpttrrtp,  oOrwf  nal  at 
TOif  d*$prf<ru>  iv  wa**Ti.J 

11    oi'tutx   3e<   t&s  yvratnai  tlirorrfaota-Oa*   rots  d.vBpiict*'.   ws    t)  i«Kqo(a 

%twa£rac;  vir<'Toi7<7«T#ui    yoJc  dvapamx,  uxnr«f>  Vj  JvvXvjaia  uwonimrrrat  ry 
Xpurrv  ci-yws  cat  cfcralwc  au<  dra/iaprTTwc  piaZva.  j 

V  27.    [tro  irapoar^crg   out^  4cvtw  iv&ofoe   rV  {xiXiifftar  j*.*)  i*xt>uaar  30a 

driXoi  <Sc  «ur«K  &»>»■  ^QAoi  ytvufttvoi  cir't  rot)  truiparos  cat  ticAavtat  *cai  &A<£oi 
■al  ^u^iijjriiic  toi'tuw  ynp  mpimptOfmiv  wpamre'pa  yevorr  &v  yvvi)'  $ctu  tA 
4*-<£\oyor  A&rott  i-cku*6w  yiro/iou  nai  ir«/M  tt;*  ^vjrfv,  cErti-a  ouOout  forty  5  «>t 
Aoyou  r-ipuXtii,  Ivo  napturrr^irQ  iavru,  ^tyri*  ttjv  i&iav  it/i<£»/i'  lit)  fyouoa* 
arvkXer  f|  (iuriBa  9j  n  t6v  toioutwk  dAX*  Tra  jj  dyia  koI  diiwiu*.  19 

ctarioct  6«  atyioor  ««rt  Tijpu*-  ovrurt  «  n«  i^Kfl  toy  n*A*ioi  (Vt^wVoc  c;jp» 
^7  <Ui  4**IUi**OY«4*0<,  p«ptTt6o<r£<ut  a*  Acyorro  «ara  r^K  if^X1?*- 

[v  31]  d*rl  toi^tow  tfaraX4t4xi  4fftp*>wo«  to*  fflKfl  *ai  W|r  ti^r/pa  ■  *n 
3o*vrot  01  ovo  «U  tropica  tuar, 

J0ft2    r«pi    /Ur    Tovrvit    iv   pxv    rjj     Ttvtvu    ovrto    yiypawrm  ?■»<*««    tuftinr 

npot  th*  rrwMk  tfrOl  r*J  «tw«rAi  01  Ato  «tc  c*j»m  «i*(».  Jv(?ii5c   5i  a*T4  TOU 
«mh*  lOYTor  »nroii;*««v  6  Hat-Ac*  dtrl  toiJtou,  rayxxAAorwo'  re  r«  /mto  tAi*  !• 
v«r^o  tipTjfu'tnv  ayioy  <ca»  ro  )irrh  T^jr  itijT/pu  ^tiT^pov  tipqpivm/  *f 'ot,  aXAu 
«m  ro  rp<x*oMrt9HCtT«j  np(k  tmn  r?"*'»w>  At^of. 

JXXXL 

Eph.  vi  1-3  t4  t/kmi,  vuwovni  toi«  yowwrM*  A^  ^  Kupty,  tovto  y»*» 
rfcrrt  eixaiof ■  Ttjia  tAk  iraT Jpa  001  sat  T$l*  nrjWpa,  JJrtt  ^crru*  4rr«X^  wpvr^  ^ 
^*«YY<V;«    iwi  iu  <rot  ytfk^Tai  cat  /<ni  p.a»poxj><!if»ot  cVi  W)t  Y^i»- 

XXX  it,  13.  Col.  iii  9,  10 (c/  Eph.  N  »»-«♦)  17-  Gen,  II  14 

XXX  2-9:6550       6-ij:  657c  o       ij-ji  :  6y/ 1  1 

XXX  »I.   ri  ^r.  n)r  ^*rr^  CfCfg  I  >m»*  **  r^  >^*>«  MS. 
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An  *moc  lie  pAiiUc  icie  IpflAd  w  *ai  toic  fcYAarcoyci  T*  npMTifu»fX  au*r. 
/nywxr'  of*,  cVci  ij  AcafeAoyoc  wpvrr)  t£  Aui  io/io6<i/ta  pcrti  tv  l$tAik*> 
Tt/r  Afywrov  t'ptjrat,  cViurrrj  raw  8#'«i  o-mXwr  lrpwrq  cVri*  «v  Tpurrmt  tw 
•eft*  <^tj/«M?-  55 

8>  /arrwyc  QiXurv  impurity  rj  uVo&xrci  r*»0  ^|ti«.  low  ifnM\  irpwri|  «V 
aVayyiXt?  ipt\  5n  /o«  ja«V  fori  rjjs  ti«*  ton  nMip*  C0|  **'  ink  mmt.'p*  CD| 
cVnA^c  7  cVayycAui  9  ***  M**poxpo*ii>c  r<*"'  W  tmc  r*c  mc  K-jpioc  0  9«oc  <ot 
l'ilu<i  <(m.  otW  l£ui  A«  r^«  <W  noiMC4ir    c* *yTq>  cfAtoAou  irfAi   tiavtoc    wtoioiiu  1}  210 

IMXvn  lACOc  <<  XIAii-UC  10rt   *'*Wwci  «C  IUI  ToTc  4>yA*CC0YCI  T*  TTfK>CT«r*U^«  «"Y-      40 

wtfAiv  &  aS  «ai  irpo<  Tovro  IvfrnjfXcTai  A  r^r  Ac*rtAnrynr  oAi;r  rt/nt\tw 
Tpwrat  c'rroAav  ©4iryw/*4VoV  tpci  yap  to  /iajcpo/juoYw/K  ytt-cV&u  c'nt  ffic  ><  «c 
Kypoc  0  fkoc  iii«ci  tw«  ayto«  ov  ©*4  /tonp*  otowrfat  t^k  thai  t<W  irjTtpa  toy 
ui  nifc  UMTtp*  coy  cVroAi/r  «lAAa  *ai  £1*  uAAik  iivptas'  oci}o~ci  re  to>  rwoiTof 
cvrayaytuv  cVrnAav  *I%  <irio)cjMrai  to  ina  MAKpoxpONioc  fc'hM  Ivi  Tiic  pic,  lie  Kf  pioc  45 
6  ©cot  CO*  &iA4ua  1  01. 

/«t*  taiftt  (rpyrtov  rtpi  rfc  xaPtiul**iVi  «VayytAnK  to  /laxpovjsovior 
/til  tmc  r"<  *t  Kyr-io<  o  Bctie  AiAum  role  aytatt.  mu  out  (Syvor/rVoi'  y*  oti  *otA  To» 
faro*  ^yovrroA  toito  ylpco'Aii  ol  'Ioioutor  dAA  oftoijHV  «i"  iraVnm  tovto 
*SAotf<\,  ^»/«7i  0<  Kai  o  wfXH^ijn^  otMOi  5ti  h  njpot*i*  uoy  ^m#kpymHm.  ^ 

4karaA4iru»-rt  n/K  frrci'fMiTt'r^K  AiyiTrroi-  auI  /ura  tootti  jiajtpo&i'iMaf  koa 
iVf>/c»n/t  rAi'travT-f  ths  TKri'/ittruf^v  ^pn»ON  nih  noAAtih  kai  iK^cpiN,  rai 
MiTTtrain  ow  hata'ccci  Kvptos  UACiAtii  ucriAuve  <ai  otv  dr«i\4i'Ki'/Mos  SmiMk 
•«P*taioyc.  SI 

S  xxxii. 

I    [ill.  VI  9  «oi  01  ttipioi,  tA  auTd  toi«it«  vpof  auroil^- 

['UptyVvr^  &c  ^7*riv]  *W 

tiVo  t4  CiifA  Twr  vpu*ipr)fi.ir*uv  ,-  uZ/uu  c?r  oti  I"  AwXir^Tt  na^oto$  mil  to 
tA  6Ai)fia  too  6tou  icu*  to  i*  1puX*\*  *ai  fi,T'  •^•^'•f  "^  vf*x  Tea* 


[vi  lo]  tou  Xoiwow  cVovra|Lov?#c  4v  KvpCw  vol  <V  ri  sfdrci  Ti|t  fc^X^Of  5 


jo.   P».  cia  t<xx)  5 
(auxvi)  If,  IS 


Si.  c/  Dcut.  I  35        »3.  Deal-i  19        54*  55-  *»• 


29.  4  ;  4  M$  44  46.  The  Caen*  »p|>««r«  to  hav*  omlttM  *  •cne»nf«,  for 
not  only  do  tlicsc  two  lines  augKeit  thai  «n  miwcf  will  be  mftde  to  liicm,  tat 
J</o<"-    .'-''4'    I'     -i.i  v..   ■   .-Jul    i\    --. ,  >     '..|m..  ■! v's  illr  1  mv:m      llUH    "■•'■-- 

pre*,  at  cJocoBt  ants  hoc  niantiatum  ilia  qua*  ab  00  prolaia  aunt  acripia  one  nao- 
data;  <juod  at  nun  polucril  adpfobarc,  fiiiaua  ct  la  aJUa  pracccptia  luuic  repro- 
■aaaiODOD  aOiunriam  nw  memoraUt '  (4.  auric*  1.  MS  :  the  (com  H  coaOnDcsS 
by  J  rrome  66|  c  '  perront ' 
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ro  Wauouov^ei)  if  Koptw  Stvaycowtist'  itrrtv  <r  A^yy  mu  cr  <ro+Cf  Mairy 
«■$«  aA»;#«iVic  0«if.pfy  Kill  irdmue  r*I«  Xpurrov  rrtmaiC  oB  /iryurrnV  errn  To 
rij*  I»xuo$  upOTOi  wot  jfpoTon>Tf/»>'  &p*T*fi  *o*  tw  tiSvr  aur?*,  arvru  ram 

10  «&t3  ota<d/i4Cf,  uxrwtp  nl  kojcuu  rfoyrc^tw. 

214       iirri  £«    tiv   tuiv  dprror    (on   ^curir   «it  tt«/«    nura   otirot)    «f6W»pTrrm  4 

**Aov/a<vt?    iff^vf,    tovopwrpiv)    ovtwt    Tw    •i'oAav/or    ru-a    «\<iv   itpv\   rip1 

it u>finTtxi)v  IfT^iv,  niii  'IAAij  0<i<>/iyT<k.  trfiXXM  tiiro  tou <ru/iarurov  fZimfuvr/urr. 

naff  t  aoAAo*  AcytTiu,  nipicuti-Ai    thn   fow^i**   00)   «'ni  t&w   mkpok   C©Y,    ft*"*". 

15  tm  u>pAitif.<n  coy  hai  Ttji  «iAAo  ray"  «a!  o*  Ty  *^*T/4ari  ri*  fapirw  *p(K  ryr 
rvfi&jv oAh  kaAm  t? nAMcioN  mot,  kai  mujmoc  ot  *  {ltin  rfn  col'  *ai  jtuAu- 1>  ruroapi* 
Aocrry  Ternary  tfmXfif  iaj  <m9yMMCti  0  B*ciAvfc  toy  »ciAXo\c  coy. 


J  XXXIII. 

Eph.  VI    1 1   [4v5u<rno6«  tv)*  wavowXiar  too  9<ou  wpoj  to  ouracrtai  updc 
vrijpai  root  t4s  p,«*oWas  too  oia0uXou] 

tli  [*QfHyvnj<  Si  ^nonv] 

<k  rwf  t^i/s  kcu  rCtv  ir«p!  tow  ©-uir-ijpov  AvayiypaniAtrtur  Vrrw  tlwviv  **'- 

oirXiaf    ctpui  too   6«ou   toV    XrHo*rofl   wore  roivrov  <ihk  to  lrlvo«#fl«  tit 

varoR-Xtar  toO  6«oO  tu  CN&iXAT.nc  Tito  Kyuiun  *lm.uyis  XpiiiuN.     (ti>  yap  l*"1 

5  ^'r  <Vttu-  7/  aXr)0<ia  9wpa(  o"<  ?/  $uiaio«vr«| ,  £  irwryfi  oV  eVrir  h  aAh9ci*  •«* 

iy  ii>_MoiYsn,   oqAov  5ri  o  o*u*n^i  ttrrtr  rj  fywrj   nu  o  &»/»£.     cLvaXtrp* « 

rouVoic  avToc  Ay  «*»/ 1)  troipiacrla  too  «^nyy*^l'ou  t^c  cipfjrrn  mil  o  t^«  xuriwi 

0Uf><OS  *al  ^  tou  ffwrrjpiou  TrepiK<4a\uia  *ni  rj  TOO  irrcu^iOTOt  fia'xatp»,on^'*Tl 

816  p^r}pA  6«ou  0  twit  Ai'ifOL  tui  coeprHC  iui  Tnu>l)T»piv  yn*,*  tiai^n  u**(ai[i»s  \.i  k*"' 

10  iruuir    Si    nay    wttKwr/o-ai    aAAr/i-     ftftif    kiyttrfoxi    wa*oir\iay     Otou    ?/r   Ar** 

lrouo*a<r0cu  roy  /►,ot>to>^o)/a*vot'  wpot  Tat  p<$o&iiat  tou  oia@6Xou  »}  rijv  i^T 

tJth  €<rr\v  0  Xp«rT<k  ;  roOrov  yhp  KarU  iratrac  tA<  ciravMac  aifofi  ft'oWa/**'0* 

Uaw«  fora*  OTriwii  npdj  n-utfov  Tij  |i«0oo«uis  ryt  muuiv  t wp7Ui>(*tm«  ^*° 

rov  riATpoc  *vtmc  oia^oXou. 

15       icai  aR  ^v  W;y  dX^Otiav  ^uutui  tit,  oi«  iY*Xrur(9i^rmx4  rr\  to  <PT 

XXXII  14.  Pa.  Jliv  4  (xlv  ^  16.  CanL  iv  7  1?.  Pa,  xliv  IJ  'iW  >: 

XXXIil  4-  Rom.  xiii  14  5.  Jo.  xiv  6  6.  1  Cor.  I  jo  9.  Heto.  t*  >J 

1  ^.  Jo,  VIII  .H 


J,8.  M9C 


XXXHIa-Tf:  6690-670A 


15    J-:  SjOAS 

II.   Wher*  dort  lib 


XXXII  7.  IviMifioCfrAii  Grere:   ov»a^.C^««  MS 
<frlimtirn  of  Itrj^it  come  from  t 

XXXIII  4.  «I  Robinson;  f,  MS         6.  a**X*y«*  ii  r*^T«i  o^r^i  Ar  #T7  |cC  J«fo*e 
66«»   '  ct    fuxtm    baec    Ipac  cht')    Turner.    &6terfvr  H   tqvtqu   airoi,   kr   gfy  | 
1 1,  JfOTnvtVfw  (cf.  Jerome 669  c  'qui  Imbet .  . .  dimicArO  Gregx.  IronjaAiun* 
15.    inl  r6  avyKura$ia6ai   (cf.  Jerome  670  a  'ad    falsi  tat  m    do<maU 
Turner  1  J»i  ro€  vvy«iMtti«*tn  MS 
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■OTwcffAu  rot*  virip  toD  i/ci'&ns  irtffarutc  »ai  tro^ur^rwctrc  Aoyow  m0o 
<h  ryi*  om*t©ejvw|i»  r)p^t«ara«,  uT/xiyrn*  trrrtu  iJtto  t«mv  fiikiiv  rijt  a^uuM, 
vbdivii  a&Tw  catfurroi^KVoi1  *at  ddcrov  iroioivroc  t*V  ivfttRufit'vov  rrj%>  rtufn«>- 
o*VK»y»*.  «ui  o  WTroO¥)oap<*"©4  £«  itaAa  virohifpaT*  ttJi  «TOtu.ae*Ca<  row  «uayyfXiou 
T^«  itpTjnjt,  nit  rm*;ioc  r/il  ftQUtJCJC  *ft  fftl  JloAONTicpr*  aGrov.  *ai  &«  *> 
twtp  «ip^Ki)v  dv6fmnros  yeyonus,  a#N  iroA«fu*oV  ti  *ai  uTtuuiu&x  ifiyturmi 
ovrt  rot*  aVrroc/toif  <rvfKaTn&utairQri<rmi-  \'*>pav  re  ©&x  ff<i  4  *X^P^  '"B 
fTMTTjpt^  toO  ru*  ^^pwruiK  ynrwc  dirifrr/a,  «Vfti  <">  tyjc  tuttc**?  «itti  dup<ot' 
a0pu**mjv  re  6unj!»ijA«x^'/ir<T"1  T'V  *«^>oAtj»*  rrjv  <J"\x't*.  cV  $  «Vn  tu  thta  uxi 
foyri  aiV&rrrjpm,  A  Tr)*  TrtpLM^aAaiar  tou  <rurr)piou  *«pi«<ipi«vo«.  tiAAa  «at  *5 
J/\  yi onus  (rrpanwi-y?  rayrn  ra  r.nXifii-i  rjj  AXtjQiui  tiny/tarn  rarnxni^ri  *.*< 
aVcAci  u  "V  pax0*?0*1  ro"  tv«Votoi#  o  «Vnf  £vjpa  Ktyxoi*.  HpaiCir. 

[v{  I}]  5n  ouk  ferny  ripiv  ^  fiXi)  irpo?  aTu-o  *ai  o-dpKO,  aXXa  irpoj  tA? 
ApX^v  "pis  tAs  ^{ouaias,  irpos  toos  KoiruoftpctropcM;  tou  titotoih.  irpos  to 
wt-tuu-arixd  ir)$  wonipias  «V  rots  cVoupai-ioii.  $0 

Kyi/fai  trpo*  alfiQ  *ol  <r4p*a  «Wi  (iriikrpsy  vm*  Aryo/uVovc  rap"  ai-rw 
M«fu>nU<rTC  ir*ip*c*ioTC,  6Vf  iJ  cApI  «'nifrrMofc*  rat*  Toy  nNcr«UT0C  yp<w- 
atoArfirai  7/149  «V1  ro  TOiijtrai  ri  <pr*  ftfffa  ©iVcri  Si  AAtipcaniNOC  ncipACMOc 
•tu&<  irpu?  afua  *ai  adpica  ^  ndXi|,  ore  t/t»k  u  Sataisal  m«  i  11  \hmi:i, Viund" 
«ic  *r/<Ao«  $wt6c  dywyt^cfac  7/44?  ireurnt  wpotri)(tw  airy  u>«  dyy<\<^  </ttirrov  35 
^  n  tu>i*  ircyxnrAi^iriuv  twtoh,  &  yurrai  cn  taCh  ^ynam*)  **i  (huhoiC  kai  T«pA<i  ^18 
vrfrvrc  ui  in  iuch  aiiaih  aaiiuai. 

Kai  <i  rtiaai  cW  rim  o  i^OftoK  iropai«'fa<r^at  oWv  uic  Kv/MOf  «/wi»i-ra  iV 
a^riji  r*ft«A«r«i  Rfpiuc,  wot*  *g(  iTroAa/Juv  T«*a  ^ctiTOK  ir/HX^Trrrjy  y<yov4vai 
r<tv  rZiv  oAwr  <r)cov,  ravr'  i>-  irotTjaat  uv\  «l»f  alfia  sal  cdp(  »/  AN9p<uniwoc  40 
ncipLATuOr  traXaLcra;  tw  f'*xi>*   Toi'ivttv  iavritv  t^ptwfrrfiTayti-    Rtartp  oia^i/iajc 
fcortor*  {r6n0f«)  r<u  Ai40oA^>. 

<l<i    (W   TIC   T6    OOK     foTlV   r)fliK  ^     WctXl)     TTp&C    1*^11     K(U    vdpKO    dXX&    1TpO« 

n\t   &px&)  npot  raf  tfovotac  aui   n\   i£i}«   AVyccr&u  "»a  5t5u(7Axw/ic^  >n;5i 
rA  yofn^vfkfvti    dfrd  Toy   ^potviUiAToc  Ip^arffai  thC   CAp^or   ^/t<v  n/*npTij/u»Ta  45 
wfjurrttf  ittfuCttv  Ipxtotinx  tj^uv  rfxo  rfc  (raftKOi  *al  tot  atViiruv.   AAA'  iixi5 
ri»wr  Of*'a/*<tui'  ratTu  (r*fiyvvoCif    tu/i  yup  tims  Aat'^orft  <Vfpyovrr«s  rut^ 
<p4ira<  *cai  to  4>iXrpa,  u»t  rnjAoi  «oi  a  n/xxftynj*    Xcyuw  TthcfttATi  nopNiiiC 

jo.  Prov.  miv  4a  (>;)  33,  33.  1  Cnr  s  i;  j  G*l.  v  17,  19  J4-  I  Cor.  zl  14 
jr.    >  Thew.  it  9,  10        41.  Eph.  iv  17        45.   Rom.  vui  6,  7  41.  0«.  iv  :  j 

^:-A3      6;i»c  43-5*:  671 1>-67»  » 

IS.  4&WOK  vcutfvrrut  MS  :  poatlbly  A&mowoiov*™*  RoNn*on)  or  d&AfiV  rfuUvrnt 
^Turner)  31.  »oX7»  i,ci  Jpromo  671  a  '(•xitlimo  auippf  xAue nwi*  mrnom  *>t 

\*njuiaom  esse  c«rt*min»*  <tc)  Crcgg ;  viipaepovi  MS  j8.    •ffitfai  :  »n>«i  MS 

ao.   »ortj«f<u  :  nx^tfai  MS  4J-  &utio*  roVv**  (cf.  Jerome  671  p  *noo  o<rnui 

locum  ')  Gng?i  Mo*  MS  44.  vd  l/9i  Cramor  t  tA*  J^i  MS 
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4iU*MHtMC*».  to  Z  Zfum*  «ir«ir  **i  trcpJ  JXV*>r  faijHTWT  Qvpav  *ai  ipfp 
to  ifkwoanvnmfy  ofc-c£m*<aA*i)rr«<  c*i  m  xtpUfrp*  Xsyornx  dr/wniro^ar)  •« 
rwi/,  to  iiurt iv  6*  of  X*1**'  T*r  IwyyptVrwr  fW>*ir  oV«  ^*Jw^ia  ostpopvr 
m*  tmto  8c  rtv  «*  r£r  Aryo/iowr  tuoTyrpwr  •«  ^rtifMt  ijiuumWjm 
J*t<  of*  /fouXmu.  +*f*b>  4m"*  &  «WoVroAo*  Aj&a&u  o&r  <*r»  rjt  ^w«ni 
•rw^umn.  Ipi^wfti*  *••*"'  to  afuprvrcar,  2m  t»»to  X*y««  ©eW  «Vr*r  ^pZ»  4  *"^ 
. .  .po»   .Ipa    «a.   rv**.    4XU   w^o,   M,   *pXaf f    *po*     t*«    <-f~«no«  «1  » 

{irrovrrrs   oi   J»r©  woomt  sraXaiwt-   w^cAqpcVc*   ypo^Sr  4   HftvAc*  !«■»» 

^^.r.»   oro«^*«>6a«rc«r  crfry    «ai  T\a**>-*-<0<vrW,   *ro>x«£«yM6*   <Vi 

sbayrypaiifim*  r«pi  reX«>*jr  mi   puru/i«iri«W,   otor    xoii    An/}io  rpoc  »■ 

6c  roXiafi  wurwuwr  IrptPfk  wpoc  rm  £U«*vWt  $  tA  Mr*  *U  «V*t~- 

^Ofitvft,   rrvirtjtninr    riw  yip  7*a*r-«*  cVfiVu*  <ruftfioXt»v  iuu  tw/ami 

^   wa>T)  «v  ifmv  ^iir  rpos  J$ovri»t  ofy  opar«v  n»mt  «w  o^m>V««,  •» 

«01T/*0*p(iT0pO?  TOU  irTpUJOKTOC  To  ni*»  eUiV/xir**'  yjmt*  ctkotouc,  «ni  Tfil  n 

6£  tt|«  vorrjpiat  nm'^uTu  oUwrm   ti»  •'■©upsunor  tuiw,  toc-ricm*  r--  mj* 

ti7  «ii    «V    aAAutt     ywv    el»<r    e*    c!c   «<p^t»tW<*t«    wot*    hat*   to*  *itm  «i 

•oomy    rot»«n,  «**   tow  *W0ht*  thc  ettTC>*<    '<a    Upoc,    to?   N«rr««KC  *r 

h,»  €H*priH«.t  IC  iniiAiUc.     i««y   ya^  *   r(/M((i^  ^ 

§  XXXIY. 
Eph.  VI  13  7m  ourtjffiJT*  drnar^v&i,  4>f?t  '*  *"§  ^r^P?  ^5 

o   aVn«mjiXii    iyjrCtv  «V  rjj   ^plpa   Tjj   wowjpa   ty«£)Ui    t\*'y    ^ 
Tofi   OcoO   I)*   (£*6mt  h  &vwrruAt»\%  fti*   */»-  u  ti    •'s*ht'i*l    J»i?ab 

/X"'  '      N    MfVN    4AYA0N     i  OW^oAot    *oi    MTHfX^OC     Toi*    ia«.i4*J»  •■■■ 

j  <iii  tiTttntUv  uh  iAiin>c  rnj   tm<    mi  \h\iw  gft1jf(  yr^fin  -  n*»c  i^uyffwXoW. 

dAAov  &V  Tii  i#«i  Tin  (Vu'turru  uiuim  iltui  «onjpa#  ^Vpa*-. 
TpiToi  oJ  rapa  rat  ovo  iVfto^ac  €«rroi  t«  Aoyoc  Xiyw  p»y  *-tpa. 


. 


3t,  i  It. 


XXXIV  3.  T*.  U  8 


^.  Apoc-  *ii  10 


£S^» 


676*  677*        7-10;  6;;« 


xxxiv  3  J:  t;7*,D 


49.  to  8*  S^oiof  <U«<V  US :  perhaps  tA  I*  !>»•«•'  I#r«r  «J»#,V  (TMriKr)         *♦. 
•  •  *<i  (cC  Joromc  6;>  * '  ad  i^umc  isuooiti  »mm  1 1  r  tka»oot» '}  Ctccc  I 
KvrroKrti  M3  tfv/Mvirjxor  Swclc  ;  #v/uMu*uto  US  69.  drri«.^ir«»  . 

word*  Hut  follow  In  Cramer,  br%  ewr  jfrnr  ijpir  4  «iA»  9*C"  ...  If  tm'i  Imp— fc* 
v«  rr«Jly  ihr  l*mm*t  from  Kph.  W  I*)  for  the  comment  from  riujinluai  «Hld 
follows:  cf.  >upm  XII  49 
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r»fwj»  rWror  i£tX^66n.  <U*o   «   to  frmvfa   renters 


JriU, 


n 


&   ry  car*  Ao—ar  ytyparna   «ctq*um   ai   X^t*c  yuum    mpKi^KWui. 

^   t«rq  rvr  y<rC#-*o^*rr-    •»  ri  ry«   yov^rrwc  <n»n«X«    wpirfjt*T+ 

pcr'ri   «*Vj   ^.crw  <UAi  .rrn^    M  nfr  JfVraror,  *V    *>+*- 

»S 
14]  «u  lf%+*ti+tr%i  t*»  tii^ma  riff  ouKuoounft. 

m  fuiXurr*  tmrik  ra  *(ai)p*»#r«pa  &wrj6»rrr«fx,  ovrvc  0  r^r 
W^H^  •*«  $»   Tp*Quij  orr«  <k  tK*4"X  tt*r"Ti  msAMfac 
MUf,  «frC  7V  «•*   fc>*$»  w«  «'<    cx»**>*w  4t*w«mu,  AAA*   «m  *© 

vim    ufftAM   AitfvvT^    ry     AJUAmtAu     lSf«    Ruaioourqs     Hr    fcipfcrt 
t*>hiru*  «rrw  cixu  rot-  r  ijvrror  tir  m)t ©«oi<,  Am*  &*OTif *•*  &(, 7 )•"» 
mtoit«iw«{«)  8l8*HW  Ttjr  Yaro-sX&w. 

[vi    15]   Ks«   tvofcprfftfvet  fo6f   «&*<  4r  rTetpaotf  top   «isyy«Xi««  r^% 

fia&Ctmmt  rir  ciTiirra  <rd»  tint  ii  ui** .  mVtovc  uwiftijuntt  fiu  tjJ  tatjLAr^n 
A—    t4    fr   rj    "Ef*4y   Aw^cypapi/UM    fnaiHUA-*    <wp    <V^    M<u>    **** 

SaOmmitn   r£  ^"x*  ***  cr«W)*ow  oWm  vp&c  rijir  o£otrop6u'.     ofTai  y<fp  30 
wacm  iml>*  ui  «  ftutMpui   ?»(*■  /»  nk  |«pcin  V«ci»,   ui  cKcBc    *Vtti  mkta 
ri    iTUii«p'*w    i<r6tfa>,   tra    itr^yptrno^twrtt   vrxt    rim   Tpa$&*    &6cv*w 

&t*iy*p,4qtri'T0  r«^MM«  tn  toon  so&un  cur.  6  rif>  r4«0(  «m  v  2ctmuc  n*  *ti+ 


11  Imt.  a 2$  i^.Prov.  wi»j  u.Miitvft  j7.J0.xfv6  s^y&Exod. 
ail  J*,  41.  Jo*,  f  15;  Exod  HI  5  :-  Act  yii  j.jj:  the  foniKr  11  th*  if^oprtai* 
pftfUkl.  fht  l****c  i»  mot*  •txictly  aimilar  in  wonbaf 

1      t|:67«ct         16-41:  &7>)»-« 

XXXIV  17.  *rr*  ^liirf^rw  Gfcu  I  l#nr  4  JUMi-4r»*  MS  !«.  «y^«^ 

IdtMM  f  n^f'N  K&         *>  •*»•  MS  l  prrtap*  omit  (Grrc()  '»    M  MS  - 
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{  xxxvi. 

Iph.  ri  icj£  [lr%  poi  SoOJ  Xoyot  ir  dr«C£«i  rov  irr^pafoi  uov  Vr  «uppi](ria 
Y***V>V*L  to  ui*oT*jpi.©r  toS  clayytXiov.] 

onir  droi^^n  **  ^r^K*  •©W»to»  Xoyou,  t6t€  irapptiata  yvwpt^crat  tA 
H-^TT^piw  too  «6ayy«Xiou  **J  oiwrW  <v  *«/JOi/iiaic  ru2  irapa/9oX/uc,  to«  mil  o 
•rwTrjp  tfarty  «pj«4i  wpA  or*  Ofiu  II  thin  *»  n*jHM«i*rc  \aAmcu>aAa«  nAppHii*  n«pi 
Toy  rurpiic  inA|T<Ao3  thIm.  « 

TO>  ii  fr  wappt|ff*tt  Xiyor  au>»i*  not  irut  gupi^/at  Svrarai  o  TT/r  xap&tav 
Z^*H*  ^*t)  Kara-yirutrKcnorat-,  4ir«i  <Ah  h  Ka^aia  «*m  kata'inujO.w,  n>p(»MCiA*  i)(Om«» 
npdc  tom  6c6n,  kai  3  *  an  MruuNn  Nam  Ban  out:  11  iup"  ai  hit.  oOtf  *ai  mrdvvx  6 
4»    vappT)«i«   yrvptl»ir  to  fUHrrr)ptor  tw  r4w  «"•«»  to*-  n*ppfici*N  Z^orra 

Wpdc    &*6l*.      TIC    Tip    WTXHWTAI    ir^HN    l)(tll»    TNK    lUpi'lAJ*  j     4    lie    TUppHCIACCTAJ    10 
KASAf'OC    CU.JI   AHO   A«UPTIU>*  , 

[vi  91-aa]  fra  W  «i&tjt*  tal  ufiAic  tA  «ar    /pV,  ti  wpdffffw,  irarra  Apr 
yy*»pur««  TiJxiko*  6  dyairr)T6«  dorX^o?  »al  rtoros  5id*o»ot  it  KupCy,  fir  incp.v'o 
vp«s  «if   auro  TOvro  Ira  yv«i  ra  ir«pi  tyi£»-  *ai  wapaxaXcVrj   tot  Kap&taf 


£ 


>5 


f;r«2  t*«  o  rw  airotrruXov  /?£*  «u*  toto  trpa^iv  avrov  *cu  ivlpytxa  \6fif 
Bcov  /yvuro,  z&rtoc  in  *yTiJ.Toy  XpitToy,  ttix  rovro  W/*tr«  tor  Tvxwor,  tor 
«ainra  to?  /3uiu  «ni  ttiv  rn£i»  rutv  irpa£tu»v  avrmi  nimyyrXorvrn  toTc  *K^*it<ok* 
sal  expeire  yc  Tw  ufrwrrvAw,  i/77«f>  twu  cj^cir  wofniowy/iu  iruXiTttuv  aVyu.0ip[  twu* 
*C^c7unT,  Wpi|»ai  oV  avro  toOto  rov  Tv^ukw.  iptWov  M  *ai  wapaKaXciafla*,  so 
tA  Jpurre  «al  fa  drooT^Xy  Ip^^orra  aaTopSowOai  iiavdavavrts  rf  HarXw. 

{  XXXVIL 

Eph.   vi   23  [«'P*|"i    Tt>*«   AocX^oic   «al  Ayo*T-f   firra  vlcttwc  dwo  0«o« 

[*0/N7«in7ft  ^TtriV]  334 

€i  ao/ti  dXXo  ftefAtv  «CTt  oV&i/Mrur  dni  Otou  irarpAs  «*»  toD  Kvpi'ov  i/iiur 
'b|*ou  Xpi^TOtf,  Mai  «tpV)rr|-  oV^»  h-  ru*v  rifimrarutv  i<rri  iu/wc,  h  yn«p<x01'x* 
ni*r a  wrfn.  ^ti«  oporpiicci  Tic  KApiliC  iui  r*  mohmata  twk  dytur,  yaXijMj  n< 
4CU  fi&A  0^o*a  ifTXT*'  Tavroi  ^cc/iwrof  Kai  lraoT^  ajtarafrnvruij  vol  xaftn-t  5 
AAAoT^x'a.  ofAoiuv  hi  ry}  'i^y^T?  "«*  V  fMrd  witmut  dydirrj  hiupov  l<rrt  X*oo/A*vor 
dso  e«ou  ftol  roil  Kupiou  bIt)«ou  Xpurrou,  dyayii  Si  rpo*  Bior  >iJr  iU  yt'Tparra* 

XXXV!  4,  Jo.  xii  15        7.   J  Jo.  iii  Jl,  J*  10.  Ppot.  xx  9         17.  C*JL  ii  >0 

XXXVII  j.  phU.lv  7 


VI3-ii:68ii66ja        t$-ji:  68JS683A  XXXVili-10;  61^*. 
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STUDIES 


«*t*,  *C&™  «*»• 


T*r    ICiW*   ^   V* 


■^anftr* 

row  ^4wc  )«i#tfims.      ■'■■jwimm  fc  nm  ri  ••"  tk  ion  mum  teftW 
ri  iAXi  rWw  U»»  %B)fc)Aft4l  6wf.  *  mkm  *fro«.  4  if  ©?>**€. 

d^apffio  cimji  ror*  raV^t  d^matt  i*Mypr>iHif-  ^if*  Sm>  vaVmr  Arri  nr 

•yumirrwr  bMTi  ^t^w  &  MnfAoc  ^   X^fH  J"»*   **rTw  Twr  Ayiwii 
■I  KJ*t**  J|j»C»  'Ifivour  Xpvrrir  «V  6>t*p#if, 


\  Man:,  ui  .w.MlU.n:  9,  i©.  Uc  w  *?,  ••  «*  **»■  »-  ^ 

Cor.  ffl  1 7        IS.  I  Cor.  vil  7. 


U-l$:  6&4A-C 
XXXVII  17.  rWryi 


M3 


J.  A.  F.  dw' 


A  NEWLY  DISCOVERED  LEAF  OF  A  FIFTH- 
GBNTURT  MS  OF  ST.  CYPRIAN. 

H\  *  oanow  ottncidcoee,  after  I  Kid  written  And  put  into  TTF*  !* 
*w**<  if  A*  Tw»  «od  MOan  fragments  (Turin  r  iv  37  and  Anh* 
Bj  pj  mm  Km*  m^wrtyBobteMSofSt-CypriinwhichbpobS^ 

%■*  **>  *> .  .s*  of  ike  preset*  whn  of  the  Jockxal,  I  Icacaid  t* 
ft*  »M****i  W  of  the  MS  bad  cone  to  light  and  «as  »o«  b  * 
«t  HmtmI  OraadL  Sa^  of  Oafad.  Caocncrc  d  On*e  * 
iW  ISape.  and  as  thi*  leaf  was  not  know  » 
calatod  far  ha  edekm.  I  haw  tarns*  it  01 
a  «m»  ■  nilV  to  taa-  «HMtatc  of  Mr.  Griaseirs  ksd 
,vvh—r»  a#>d  v  mm  y*t  «  fer  tke  Jocmul. 
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only  aay  that  I  liavc  made  no  attempt  to  reproduce  the  uncial 
irs  of  the  MS,  thnt  I  have  separated  the  words,  which  axe  of 
written  continuously,  but  that  for  the  rest  1  have  faithfully  rrpro- 
il  column  by  column,  and  line  by  line,  I3clow  the  text  1  have 
:ord*d  all  differences  from  H artel  a  text  or  from  the  important  MS  1. 
t  collated  by  him).  For  proof  of  the  relation  of  the  leaf  to  the  Turin 
d  Milan  fragments — a  relation  at  once  noticed  by  Dr.  Mcrcatt— see 
583  below. 


FoL  Id. 

ct  cctcroa 

vii     Cyprianus  Maximo 

sio  est  unam  esse  cc 

pr  ite  t  Urbano  et  Sido 

clesiarn  confileri 

nio  et  Macario  fra 

nee  alieni  erroris 

rribus  salutcm 

tiel  potius  prauitatis 

1  Lcctis  lirteris  uestris 

participes  fieri- 

fratrcs  carissirni 

Rcpcicre  eadem  cas 

quas  ad  me  dc  ucstra 

tra  unde  uridc  pro 

rcgrcssionc  ct  dc 

distis  unde  ad  rege 

cclcsiasttca  pace  ac 

dum  proelium  et  ad 

10      fratcrna  rcdintc 

uersarium  subigc 

gratione  fecistis  in 

dum  fortiesimis  ul 

tantum  me  laetatu 

ribus  prosilistis  illuc 

eise  confiteor  in  qua 

enim  enmt  de  aciae 

turn  fueram  et  ante 

trope  a  referenda 

15      lactatus  quando  c6 

unde  ad  aeiem  fue 

fessionis  uestrac  g!o 

rant  arma  susccpta 

riam  compcri  ct  mi 

nc  quos  ad  gloriam 

litiac  uestrac  cac 

xps  parassct  eoadc 

Icstcrn  ac  spiritale 

gloriosos  xpi  ecclc 

10      laudem  gratulabu 

sia  non  haberet 

dus  excepi  nam  et 

Nunc  ucro  ct  uos  cO 

haec  fidei  et  laudi* 

gruentem  fidaei  ues 

oestrac  alia  confes 

trae  tenorem  adq- 

p.  octlcaiuiica  Harftt      17.  conptrl 
iwiti      j  1 .  rxeppi  ffarltl :  except!  L 
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6.  pulfclpes  L:  parUclpem  //irfn 
8.  regenrlutn  I.  |  jrrrnrium  Z/i-.v, 
13.  tcie  Harltl  14.  tropra  L:  t*w. 
pae*Hari*/.         u.  fidei  Hurt* 
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NOTES  AND  STUDIES 


OUR  OLDEST  M5S  OF  ST.  CYPRIAN,  II:  THE 
TURIN  AND  MILAN  FRAGMENTS. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Journal  (iii  181-285)  I  dealt  with 
our  oldest  Cyprianic  MS  of  any  site,  Paris  lat.  1059?  (S),  and  after 
examining  the  lacunae  more  fully  than  was  done  by  Hartel  I  was 
able  to  restore  with  absolute  confidence  the  original  contents  of  the 
MS '.  I  now  propose  to  follow  up  the  account  of  S  with  similar  notes 
upon  the  very  ancient  Cyprianic  fragments  from  Bobbio  now  in  the 
libraries  of  Turin  and  Milan,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in 
April  and  May  of  the  present  year  ;  as  well  as  to  incorporate  some  notice 
of  the  leaf  whose  text  is  published  above,  pp.  576-578. 

These  fragments  •  are  all  combined  by  Hartel  under  a  single  symbol, 
F,  though  in  fact,  as  Hartel  himself  realised  later,  Turin  O  v  37  belongs 
to  one  MS,  Turin  F  iv  17  and  the  guard-leaves  of  Ambros.  D  519  inf. 
to  another.  I  retain  the  symbol  for  the  latter  MS,  and  leave  the  other 
for  the  present  nameless. 

(1)  Turin  G  v  37. 

This  fragment  consists  of  thirty  leaves,  forming  the  xll**,  riiith  xiv^, 
and  xr*h  gatherings  of  a  MS,  all  four  gatherings  being  complete  save 
that  between  foil.  3  and  4  the  two  inner  leaves*  of  the  xii*b  gathering 
have  gone.  Each  gathering  has  its  signature  in  Roman  numerals  on 
the  verso  of  its  last  page.  There  are  two  columns  of  writing  to  a  page  ; 
the  present  sixe  of  the  page  is  17  x  20-5  emm.,  or  measuring  only  from 
edge  to  edge  of  the  writing  n-sx  13.  Quotations  from  Scripture  arc 
indented— a  lavish  waste  of  space  like  the  double  columns  to  the  page* 

'  On  one  point  on  which  I  expressed  some  doubt — whether,  namely,  the 
erroneous  headline  '  de  seln  el  Huore'  U  earned  right  through  what  remain*  of 
the  tft  k-Mv  pvtitvtia*  I  am  now  able,  after  a  second  inspection  of  the  Mb,  to  uy 
that  the  headline  13,  oa  I  expected,  continued  to  the  end. 

'   Except  of  courac  the  newly  published  leal",  which  waa  uol  known  to  him. 

•  Hanel  wrongly  says  one  leaf. 

pp  a 


.-  :=  -:  :I-uiMS 


_     —    r-rsD 


-     **.  -  ■*  .  .  •     *.--■-    •      :.*  .-*-.»  .:  --1.  *; '..  *  *  •  a. 
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jetter  understood, 

I  subjoin  a  rough  list  of 'addenda  and  corrigenda' 

or  the  Biblical  quotations  of  the  d<  open ; 

Hand  374. 

3 

clemosynis 

7 

aelemosyna  {i.f.,  e  with  etdttta) 

'5 

fatal  est  (not  est  intus) 

t6 

clcmosynam 

377- 

1 

die  mala  liberauit  ilium  deus 

5 

peccatua  clcinosynb 

9 

rcdermsset ...  14  clcmopynw  om  per  homoco 
trfeuton  m  p,  suppl  ad  <alc  pag  ni[l  1  a 
aelimoainis  not  clccmoayna,  quoniam  not 
quia] 

378. 

10 

Dabitha  tod* 

it 

exsurge  in  nomine  ihm  xpi 

*S 

elemosynam 

26 

thensauros 

379- 

t 

thensaurizate  |  thenaauros 

3 

thensaurus 

7 

thensaurum 

»4 

praetiosam 

*i 

habrahae 

380. 

5 

credit 

*© 

aedendum  prestabit  et  multiplicauit 

25 

dmi  (not  dm  as  in  Ifarttfs  apparatus}1 

3S1. 

*4 

et  muscipula  (not  et  in  rauscipulam) 

J** 

S 

Daniel  in  lacuni  leonum  iusxu  (not  Danieli,  not 
in  lacu,  not  ad  leonum  pracdam) 

15 

plures  illis  estis 

3«4- 

8 

collurio  inunge 

*5 

garonlacium  |  acra  minuta  (not  area) 

3*S- 

4 

omnibus  plus  (not  plus  omnibus) 

5 

dc  eo  (not  ex  eo) 

7 

om  sua  cod* 

U 

matrem  ant  patrem  cod* 

3S6. 

s 

5cr|ucrunt 

>7.  ' 

19,  35  clias,  eliae,  eliat 

3*7- 

*5 

tergeri  (not  tergi) 

37 

filios  vii  et  Alias  in 

388. 

»3 

iimior 

>7 

in  iualitiam 

389- 

• 

clcmoRvnas 
1  And  in  380.  16  ad  dotn,  not  &d  deum. 
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3*9-     4 
9i 
16, 
16 

39"  »* 
»T 
ll 

»9 
to 
st 


39>.     3 

5 


ira  mcntc 
1 »,  14  elemosyrmrn  n>r 
1;        cleroosTna  6is 

tffamtorf* 

rJooaun  («>/ dextcraro) 

od  dextra  sua  (m?/  ad  dcxtcrarn  suam)1 

quod  uobis  paratum  est  rqpum  • 

dcdisti*W* 

poUs  mc  iW* 

uisltasti  <W*  I  «wi  mc  1° 

in  care  c  rem 

quandiu 

dieet  (#w/di< 

ad  sinistra  (*pf  ad  sinistrarn) 

flUSQBl 

7  om  paler  rttf  •  (**///  m  /) 

10  uestis  ft*/  *,  coopcruistis  in  ras  m  p 

infirrnu*  et  non  uisttostis  (tifsiiasfJ  <*d%)  •* 
m  carccrcm  ct  non  ucnistis  ad  me 

14  *n  carcereni 

15  qua~|diu 

17  iRnem  oetcrrum  (net  actcrnum) 

393.  90  di»Cfime-|miUum 

(2)  Turin  F  iv  27  =  Ambros.  D  519  inf. 

Of  this  second  and  almost  equally  tarty  Bobfaio  MS  rrfS*.  Cypriin 
two  sets  of  fragments,  besides  a  tingle  leaf,  arc  catant. 

(a)  Eight  continuous  leaves,  forming  one  gathering,  ore  found  & 
the  guard-leaves  of  another  Flohhio  MS,  Ainl>.  I)  519  inf.,  a  CaSSX> 
dorus  (I  think),  written  in  the  tenth  century:  and  since  the  pa$e  of 
the  tenth-century  MS  was  nearly  twice  the  sire  of  that  of  tl 
century  one,  each  guard -leaf  is  made  out  of  a  ruir  of  conjugate  Icaie 
of  the  Cyprian  MS,  turned  sideways  and  then  trimmed  at  what  beeuw 
the  lower  end.  Of  the  two  guard-haves  at  the  tteginning,  the  fir* 
consists  of  foil.  %  and  6,  the  second  of  foil,  s  and  ;,  of  the  gathering' 
and  similarly  of  the  two  guard-leaves  at  the  end,  the  first  contain*  foil 
4  and  s,  the  lost  foil.  1  and  8,  of  the  gathering.     Unfortunately  tbe 

1  Tliis  aaiimilstion  of  the  preposition  is  occasionally  found  in  *. 

1  Tins  ad  Ocilni  nnd  tbc  nd  sinistra  of  30*.  5  should  be  added  to  the  mm  jjc-s."- 
authority  fur  these  forms  collected  by  me  in  J,  7*.  S.  il  60S,  Goy  'Juty,  1901  \ 

1  With  regard  to  this  correction,  and  alio  the  dicet  ofjfi*.  c.  it  is  t  thiak  Jb* 
pouiblo  Lhat  my  notes  may  be  wrong  and  Hariri  right. 
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icring  is  not  signed.  The  contents  of  the  gathering  are  the  end  of 
Ep.  57  (from  655.  15),  the  whole  of  Ep.  51  Ep.  47  and  Ep.  45,  and  the 
beginning  of  Ep.  44  (as  far  as  598.  3  ').  Of  these  Ep.  52  ha*  lost  its 
number  through  the  trimming  of  the  page,  but  Ep.  47  is  numbered  xxxvn, 
Epi  45  xxxviii,  and  Ep.  44  xxxviiii,  in  a  hand  which  Dr.  Ceriani  judged 
to  be  of  about  the  ninth  century :  in  any  case,  as  he  pointed  out  to  me, 
rthe  numbering  must  have  been  made  before  the  contents  of  the  Mb 
were  dispersed  and  the  Milan  leaves  put  to  theii  present  use  as  guard 
leaves  in  the  tenth  century. 

(/')  The  Turin  fragments  consist  of  twenty-four  leaves,  now  bound  up 
together  as  an  independent  MS,  and  are  made  up  as  follows  :  (i)  two  leaves 
— the  first  (I  think)  and  the  last — of  a  gathering  signed  xvii  on  fol.  *4 ; 
(ii)  foil.  3-8  are  the  six  interior  leaves  of  the  next  gathering ;  liii)  foil. 
9-34  are  the  two  next  gatherings  (19th  and  30th),  both  being  complete 
quaternions  but  without  any  signature  now  visible.  Fol.  1  has  the 
headlines  'ad  Pomponiura'  (fol.  1  b)  4de  uirginibus'  (fol.  ia),  and 
contains  the  end  of  Ep.  4 — Hartcl  476.  19-478.  7.  Fol.  2  commence* 
with  'ad  Stephanum  expl  V  showing  that  one  of  the  two  letters  to  Pope 
Stephen  (Ep.  68  or  72)  was  contained  on  the  lost  leaves,  and  goes  on 
with  Ep.  61  numbered  xliii.  The  leaf  lost  between  foil.  *  and  3  contained 
from  696.  9  'decamino  ignis'  10697.  ti  'ceteris  ipsi'a.  Epi  61  is  followed 
by  Epp.  1  (numbered  xliiii),  46  (numbered  xlv),  56  (numbered  xlvi-). 
The  leaf  lost  between  foil.  8  and  9  is  that  lately  acquired  by  Mr.  Gnssell 
(see  above,  pp.  576-578):  it  contains  the  salutation  of  Ep.  54  (numbered 
xhii)  and  the  beginning  of  the  text,  Hartcl  6ai.  4-62*.  1*  *uestri 
nominis.'  The  succeeding  words  *  dignitas  uidebatur'  are  the  first 
words  of  Turin  fol.  9.  Foil.  9-24  contain  the  rest  of  Ep.  54,  and  the 
whole  of  Epp.  ao  (xlviii),  30  (xlviiii),  31  (1).  Fol.  54  A  ends  with  the 
title  of  a  new  letter  (li)  '  incp  pprr  et  diaconibus  fratribus  V 

The  Lwu  doubtful  letters,  to  Pope  Stephen  and  to  the  presbyters 
and  deacons,  can  be  identified  by  the  help  of  two  MSS  which  give 
substantially  the  same  order  of  letters  as  F — H  (cod.  Paris,  lat.  15242) 
and  0  (cod.  Trcccnsis  442) — as  Ep.  72  and  Ep.  it9.    The  aaroc  MSS 

1  The  word*  '  probatioots  jducr '  in  lUrtcl'a  introduction,  p,utv)ii,  arc  a  slip  for 
•probations  partis  a*!ncr.'  Thai  Harlel  enumerate*  Ep.  xli  auiuiiu  the  letters  given 
I  v  I  In  pure  blunder  on  hi*  part 

1  Hartcl  on  p.  478  gives  this  as  the  colophon  to  Ep.  iv.  He  had  apparently  no 
idea  u(  the  exblencc  of  a  lacuna  between  foil.  I,  a. 

•  fUrtcl  gives  both  the  beginning  and  the  cad  of  the  lacuna  wrongly. 

*  Not,  as  Hartcl  wrongly  «y«,  alviii. 

•  The  numbering  of  the  letter*,  whether  in  the  Milan  or  in  the  Turin  fragments, 
ia  all  by  the  sane  early  hand.  Hand  icmetimes  ealU  it  '  m.  rrc,'  *  recenti  sacc. 
av  mtnu,'  Ktmctimcs  gives  it  as  part  of  the  original  icnbc'*  title. 

*  I  owe  these  identifications  to  Dora  John  Chapman, 
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OUR    OLDEST    MSS    OF    ST.    CYPRIAN.    Ill: 
THE  CONTENTS  AND  ORDER  OF  THE 
MANUSCRIPTS  LNP. 

It  is  commonly  recognised  that  the  three  closely  related  MSS  of 
Cyprian,  Cod.  Vindotx  962  (=  L),  Cod.  Casinensis  304  (=  N),  and 
Cod.  I'arisinus  lat  1647  A  (=  P),  represent  a  very  excellent-  on  the 
whole,  the  best — textual  tradition  Ur.  Hartel  gives  them  the  first 
place  among  the  MSS  of  the  Epistles,  and  there  is  good  ground  for 
believing  that  they  arc  still  more  important  for  the  TesHmoma. 

During  the  just  few  months  I  have  made  a  fresh  collation  of  these 
MSS,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  way  may  thus  be  prepared  for  a  mote 
exact  appreciation  of  them  than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  The 
present  Note  will  be  limited  to  a  comparison  of  their  contents  and 
order. 

1.  Cod.  Vindob.  962  («aec.  ix)  consists  of  139  folios,  numbered  138, 
the  first  leaf  not  being  numbered.  On  the  versa  of  this  leaf  there  is  a  table 
of  contents  with  the  rubricated  heading  caccilii  cvpuiam  epistvx^k. 
v  xui.  As  this  list  appears  to  be  in  the  hand  of  the  scribe  who  wrote 
the  early  part  of  the  MS,  it  may  well  have  been  copied  from  the  arche 
type  In  the  upper  margin  of  the  same  page  a  later  hand  has  written 
Codex  calt  Laurissentis.  In  the  ancient  catalogue  of  the  LoOCS 
mtnuicripta '  two  Cyprianic  MSS  arc  mentioned.  The  first  of  these 
contained  the  treatises  which  in  Hand's  edition  bear  the  number*  1. 
rr,  vi,  v,  xii,  xili,  Til,  vui,  x,  xi,  ix  and  Ep.  58.  Unfortunately  this 
MS  is  no  longer  forthcoming,  nor  indeed  has  any  MS  yet  been  found 
m  which  the  treatises  are  given  in  precisely  this  order.  On  the  other 
hand  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  entry  which  follows  next  in  the 
catalogue— //Vw  Cata'lii  Cypriani epistolae  numtro  xhii  in  atU  eadie* — 
relates  to  the  codex  (I.)  which  is  now  in  our  hands,  and  is  based  upon 
the  heading  to  the  table  of  contents  in  the  MS".  It  is  true  that  the 
■timber  given  in  the  catalogue  differs  by  a  unit  from  that  found  in  the 
table  of  contents,  but  the  discrepancy  is  nut  such  as  to  suggest  any 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  L  with  the  MS  noticed  in  the  catalogue. 

■  That  catalogue  was  finl  printed  by  Mai  in  the  .\fHci!*jri»w  ^itwnutt,  Ion. 
r,  pp.  161-iOD.  In  C.  Becker's  reprint  :m  Cotaiogi  Bilbvthtitifnm  imA^m,  Boon, 
lUj.  pyx  Sj-119)  the  Cypnsnlc  MSS  are  numbered  351  and  35a. 

•  ScodVnta  of  St.  Cyprian,  !o  whom  Codsx  L  it  to  important,  will  be  surprised 
to  find  that  Dr.  Frans  Falk  has  not  included  it  in  the  list  of  exntiriR  Lorsch  MSS 
given  i*  his  tXof'Jxt  mm  fttlvnfruktton  J*r*it*f*  iXbtiotktt* /utJnuit  tmj '  &Mim*im 
fasiiMflanw'i  (Leipiig,  iqqj).  FaJk's  E***y.  which  11  otherwise  of  great  taJvc, 
No-  XXVI  of  the  BakifU  sum  CattnJblmtl /Mr  Bibltuthttixa**. 
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In  view  cf  the  possibility  that  the  numeration  of  the  document*  iottae 
table  of  content*  mar  rest  upon  an  ancient  tradition  and  may  help  t» 
irate  or  to  explain  the  nomenclature  of  other  early  Lata,  I  will  eapto 
how  the  table  is  related  to  the  contents  of  the  MS.  In  the  taWe  that 
are  forty -two  distinct  entries,  and  in  the  MS  there  arc  foity-nine  daond 
documents.  In  this  latter  computation  1  follow  the  list  in  counbraj  (he 
three  Books  A4  Quirinum  as  one  document,  and  the  two  parts  of  Ep.  6ft 
aa  fttv.  The  difference  between  the  number  o<  entries  in  the  tabic  tat 
th*  number  of  docuiru  tftftt  MS  fe  accounted  for  as  follows - 

(a)  Ep.  6  it  not  recorded  in  the  Table ;  (£)  the  two  Epp.  38  and  J7  at 
coTered  bn  'Usy  cV  Maximo  prtsbyttrt  cV  cekris  em- 

JBimmi  fvitos  sufra,  wherc*s  it  appear*  from  the  text  of  the  MS  (fast 
f*tfas  t*p*x»  should  be  a  separate  entry  for  Ep.  37 ;  (r)  Epp.  ;j.  ji,N 
are  represented  by  the  single  entry  Ad  luuaiamtm  d/  ktrttitis  Aoffiu*& 
fftifxS.it  numerv  j'ii. ;  (•**)  Epp.  47,  45,  48,  44  are  entered  as  Ad 
Ctfrne/mm  tstuitu  (sic)  nvmerv  Mit\ 

The  text  of  L  it  written  in  long  lines  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tail 
several  hands  ha\e  been  engaged  upon  it  The  point  at  which  (be 
work  of  the  first  scribe  ends  is  so  clearly  marked  that  the  MS  may 
almost  be  said  to  consist  of  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  cmnprisa 
foil.  1  -05  V  After  the  conclusion  of  Ep.  76  (fbl.  65  b)  snore  than  half  a 
page  is  left  blank.  Ep.  7j  begins  on  the  next  folio  (66)  in  a  decided* 
different  hand,  but  the  new  hind,  by  way  of  making  some  use  of  ire 
blank  space  on  fol.  65  fi,  has  filled  a  part  of  it  with  the  irrteratisf 

•IneJpit,'  Diam   AD    IWUANVM   DB   HERFTICtS  BAPTIZAHWS    KPISTTIAS 

KVMtRO  trrs,  written  in  abnormally  large  capitals.  The  writing  at 
the  second  port  of  the  MS  is  much  leas  regular  and  consistent  than 
that  of  foil.  1-65,  being  in  fact  due  to  several  different  scribe*.  In 
any  case  the  writing  of  the  entire  MS  belongs  to  one  period,  and 
altogether  the  volume  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  (pcacticaBj) 
continuous  copy  of  a  single  archetype.  If  the  grouping  of  the  three 
RpSsfJol  73,  71,  and  70  o&  Epistle*  'ad  luuaianurn,'  occurring  as  it  docs 
at  the  precise  point  at  which  the  second  scribe  begins  his  work,  *h'*dd 
raise  a  suspicion  to  the  contrary,  wc  are  reassured  by  the  testimony  c4 
the  table  of  contents,  which  (as  1  have  said)  seems  to  hare  been  vntaen 
by  the  first  scribe. 

A  word  must  be  said  with  regard  to  an  interesting  feature  of  this  MS, 
which  is  described  by  Hartel  •  in  a  manner  that  leaves  the  way  open  to 
1. ^understanding.  It  is  impossible  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  MS 
without  being  struck  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  ugn  (v)  in  the 
outer  margin.     On  closer  inspection  it  is  found  that  whenever  the  sign 

'  With  the  exception  of  the  U»t  half  of  fol.  18*,  which  a  not  hy  :he  Mine  twad. 
1  Introd.  p.  uxfL 
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(*-•)  occurs  in  the  margin,  a  corresponding  sign  (*•)  occurs  over  some 
word  in  the  parallel  line  of  the  text  Now  the  word*  so  marked  are 
moelly  those  for  which  variants  may  be  found  in  other  types  of  text,  and 
Hariri's  apparatus  generally  enables  us  to  identify  the  types  of  text  to 
which  the  annnutnr  had  arcrw  for  each  document.  To  rail  attention 
to  the  fact  tint  L  omits  words  which  should  be  b  the  text  or  which  are 
found  elsewhere,  the  mark  above  the  line  in  the  text  is  placed  between 
the  two  words  which  should  be  divorced  by  an  insertion,  and  in  the 
margin,  instead  of  the  three  dots  (v),  we  find  (*)  or  (d)  which  obviously 
stands  for  dust.  We  cannot  be  wrong  in  regarding  these  marks  as  the 
work  of  some  post-mediaeval  scholar  who  had  access  to  a  considerable 
range  of  critical  material,  and  it  is  even  conceivable  that  further  study 
mlghr  tad  to  thr  idrntirVation  of  their  author1,  but  whatever  interest  or 
value  these  marks  may  have  is  cntirclr  distinct  from  the  evidential  value 
of  the  MS  itself.  All  these  marks  are  in  red,  and  are  therefore  easily 
distinguished  from  the  ancient  teat  and  the  ancient  corrections*.  A  few 
cases  in  which  the  text  has  been  corrected  in  red  arc  probably  due  to 
an  occasional  JkQlIN  in  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  the  critic  who  has 
marked  the  MS.  Whether  the  systematic  notification  of  the  Books 
(find  Chapters)  from  which  the  Scripture  quotations  arc  taken  is  due  to 
■fee  nmc  hand  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  TImm-  Si  ripture  references 
arc  written  in  black  ink,  sometimes  above  the  line  in  the  text,  and  some- 
times in  the  margin 

*.  frx!  Parisinus  lat.  1647  (saec.  ix)  has  been  used  from  the  early  days 
of  Cypriamc  criticism  by  French  editors,  and  its  readings  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  Fell's  apparatus  as  those  of  the  '  Codex  Thuani.' 
Ttte  MS  consists  of  262  folios,  written  in  double  columns,  but  the 
original  (orCypriunic)  text  breaks  off  at  the  end  of  fol.  260  a  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence  of  the  d/  Laude  Afartyrii  ( Hartel,  App.  45,  1 3).  Foil.  86-93 
axe  a  latex  insertion  (sacc.  x-xi)  introduced  into  the  MS  to  fill  up 
a  lacuna  in  the  original  text.  With  the  exception  of  these  leaves  the 
entire  MS  appears  to  have  been  written  by  two  contemporaneous  scribes 
who  worked  alternately,  and  there  is  nothing  in  its  cxitrnat  form  to 
suggest  that  its  contents  are  derived  from  more  than  one  immediate 
archetype. 

3.  Codex  Casinensis  204  (saec  x-xi)  consists  of  174  folios.  The 
Cyprillllc  documents  (foil.  1-16S)  arc  written  in  Lnmhardir  dm*  I 

■  The  following  documents  arc  not  marked  :— Epp.  6,  11,  39,  76,  70,  69  ft,  d* 
Lsudi  KtTtym,  Fp,  a\  Quod  u/o/o.  In  Test  It  th*  mark*  are  intermlttcnr  and  In 
T*wt  ia  only  eight  pUec*  are  marked.  Tlir  latlrr  part  of  the  SfmUnftat  hfiroj-an.m 
lata  alt*  escaped  the  entic'i  bSbVUABbi 

■  I*  the  scc*nd  part  of  tho  MS  [fait  66-13I*)  there  la  no  ancient  rabikatioa.  la 
Lac  fnt  part  the  robricatic*  ia  confined  U»  the  number*  of  the  chapter*  in  the 
Tahmoni*  and  to  a  few  of  the  bcadiiip. 
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Foil-  160-174  contain  the  Acts  of  SS.  I'erpctua  and  Micrtas  in  a  bttr 
(post-Lombardic)  hand  It  was  this  MS  that  furnished  the  text  at  tbe 
tJiti*  printers  of  these  Acts  \ 


Before  proceeding  to  a  comparison  of  the  contents  of  the  three  MSS 
I  mu«  call  attention  to  several  inaccuracies  in  Hand's  account  of  tbe 
1  ont'-nta  of  N  *.  In  Ins  list  Ik:  makes  no  mention  of  the  first  copy  of 
Orafio  ii  (  =  App.  xt),  though  he  uses  it  for  his  edition*.  MoreoTV 
KpL  3a  is  not  omitted  in  this  MS,  nor  is  Ep.  49  contained  in  it.  I-irtlj, 
U  I  I.irtcl  liad  himself  made  the  collation  of  N,  lie  would  not  have  failed 
to  notice  thai  foil.  149-15*  are  an  extraneous  fragment  injected  intoN 
aftrr  its  completion.  Thrsr  LwV  ap<*  obviously  in  a  different  hand, 
and  are  copied  from  a  different  original,  for  the  section  commence* 
imperfectly  with  the  latter  part  of  Ep.  70,  and  presents  a  different  text 
of  it  from  that  which  is  given  cAilici  in  the  MS  (fol.  93  wio..)'.  Moreover 
it  is  still  possible,  in  spite  of  erasure,  to  discern  at  the  bottom  of  fol.  14** 
the  rubricated  Mncipit'  of  Ep.  51.  That  Epistle  commences  on  fol.  153** 
which,  if  it  were  not  for  the  interpolated  section,  would  be  the  next  page 
of  the  MS.  Thus  (or  purposes  of  comparison  with  L  and  F  the  injected 
leaves,  containing  the  latter  part  of  Ep.  70  (not  71  as  Hand  conjectures) 
and  the  whole  of  Epp.  7,  5  and  14,  may  be  neglected. 

These  errors,  which  have  been  reproduced  by  other  writers,  are  suffi- 
ciently scriuuM  to  obscure  the  true  relations  of  these  MSS  to  each  other 
and  to  their  common  archetype.  The  lists  given  by  Hartcl  for  Land  V 
need  no  correction,  but  since  the  fact  that  he  does  not  use  L  for  the 
second  part  of  Kp.  69  might  lead  others,  as  it  had  led  me,  to  suppose 
that  the  MS  does  not  contain  that  document  *,  it  may  be  well  expressly 
to  state  that  both  parts  of  the  Epistle  are  found  in  I-,  the  second  part 
being  introduced,  as  in  P,  with  a  separate  *  Incipit.' 


■ 


1  Auao  snmftarvm  Mnrtyrum  PivfxUiai  ft  f'dwtaU'i.     /"rooV  mu»<  fin-mm  1 
Ccdii*  Satn' CaaiVimn*  Monaslerii,  ofxra  tt  ntuJio  J. it* a*  HoLt/HU,   l66j. 

'   Introduction,  pp.  axs-xxxiv. 

1  The  two  copies  of  OnUio  11  differ  from  each  other  very  considerably  ;  the  oik 
which  occurs  at  the  beginning  is  far  superior  to  the  oth*r,  tnri  nhmiM  how  been 
bVtigruted  by  the  principal  sign  N,  the  other  sign  ■  being  reserved  for  tho  copj 
given  on  foil.  167,  168  which  appears  to  have  been  thrust  into  the  MS  by  urty  of 
afterthought,  to  fill  up  a  spare  folio. 

4  The  injected  Epistles  are  further  distinguished  from  the  ullicti  by  wi  entire 
absence  of  rubiicatiun.  Spaces  have  been  left  for  the  'Inripltn'  and  *  KvpltCR*.' 
but  they  were  never  filled  in:  the  text  intended  is,  however,  wnttan  vertically  in  thr 
outer  margins,  and  though  partly  cut  away  may  still  be  deciphered.  The  '  Ir.  • 
which  appears  in  Hartel's  af>f>ai,it*$  to  Ep.  7  as  that  of  N  Wh  I,  •>  taken  from  ta4 
1»  ■-■muni  edition,  and  is  in  the  wr.ting  of  "Jo,  Maria  Cciiuc"eis»*  who  filled  in  the 
beginning  of  tbe  ad  fortm/taliim  (fol.  5  a)  avowedly  from  the  same  wurcr. 

■  In  no  other  case  does  Hartel  fail  to  use  L  for  a  document  contained  tn  it. 
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The  relations  of  L  N  F  in  respect  of  contents  and  order  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  comparative  Table,  which  includes  all  the  Cyprianic 
documents  contained  in  the  three  MSS  with  the  exception  of  the 
Epistles  which  were  injected  into  N  after  its  completion  ; — 
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It  is  obvious  that  LN  P  represent  in  the  main  a  common  tradition ; 
^nd  now  that  the  excellence  of  that  common  tradition  is  fully  recognised 
■t  13  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  we  should  determine  [a)  how 
r**any  of  the  documents  contained  in  these  MSS  arc  derived  from  the 
Common  archetype ;  (6)  to  what  extent  each  of  the  three  MSS  contri- 
butes to  our  knowledge  of  the  common  archetype.  The  full  investiga- 
tion of  these  points  would  require  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  readings 
*M"  L  N  P  in  respect  of  each  document  separately.  At  present  I  cannot 
do  more  than  point  out  certain  presumptions  which  arc  suggested  by  the 
relative  order  and  general  characteristics  of  the  three  MSS. 

(1)  The  most  striking  fact  revealed  by  the  above  Tabic  is  the  close 
agreement  between  L  and  N.  With  two  exceptions  all  the  document! 
which  arc  contained  in  1-  are  also  contained  in  precisely  the  same  urdei 
fa  N 

From  this  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  in  respect  of  the  entire  series 

common  documents  I.  and  N  represent  one  and  the  same  textual 

tradition.      Nor  do  the  two  exceptions  interfere  with  this  conclusion : 

(a)  Kp   10  is  omitted  in  N  after  Ep.  55,  but  the  omission  a  (Turds  no 

»und  for  supposing  that  the  Epistle  was  likewise  wanting  in  the  MS 
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/cry  Utile,  if  nt  all,  from  L  and  from  thr  tommon  archetype,  in  content* 
.and  order.  Concerning  this  last  point  we  h«vc  no  positive  evidence  for 
P  beyond  Bp,  40  :  but  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  (Cyprianic)  text  in 
the  middle  of  a  Treatise — in  the  middle  of  a  sentence— and  precisely 
AC  the  end  of  a  page  of  the  MS,  gives  the  impression  that  the  scribe 
CCftncd  from  work,  not  because  there  was  nothing  more  for  him  to  copy, 
but  because,  in  some  way  or  other,  his  work  was  interrupted. 

(a)  So  far  we  have  been  at  pains  to  show  that  presumably  the  entire 
•cries  of  documents  contained  in  L  represent  a  single  tradition  :  wc 
have  next  to  consider  whether  any  of  the  documents  contained  in  N  and 
P,  but  not  in  ln  may  be  traced  to  that  same  line  of  tradition.  At  the 
outset  it  should  be  remarked  iliat  the  agreement  between  N  and  I'  m 
order  and  text  is  strictly  limited  to  the  document^  whit-h  form  the  series 
common  tn  them  and  to  L,  Thr  total  failure  of  any  vestige  of  special 
affinity  between  N  and  I'  beyond  the  range  of  that  series  is  all  the  more 
significant  when  contrasted  with  the  abundant  signs  of  relationship 
whirh  exist  within  its  limits.  Moreover  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  once  existed  in  the  Library  ol  Lorsch  a  companion  volume  to  MB 
Cod.  L.     That  volume,  as  we  have  seen,  contained  the   I  11  an 

order  which  ia  recorded  in  the  ancient  catalogue.  Presumably,  there- 
fore, if  we  would  hope  to  find  a  text  of  the  Treatise*  which  ha*  been 
perpetuated  by  the  same  line  of  tradition  as  that  which  hax  furnished  u 
with  the  '  LSI"  text  of  the  Testimonia  and  Epistles,  we  must  search  for 
a  MS  which  gives  the  Treatise):  in  the  order  indicated  by  the  Lorsch 
Catalogue.  However,  it  is  right  lliut  we  should  ct.tm  nc  the  claims  ol 
Use  additional  documents  found  in  N  and  1'. 

In  P  the  common  scries  is  preceded  byagroupof  fourtrrn  documents 
(i,  x,  ix.  57,  38,  10,  v,  vii.  viii.  xi,  xji,  xiii.  IT,  1 1).  n-lm :h  is  also  found 
incod.  Tans.  lat.  i735o(sacc.xii),  cod.  Paris,  lat.  1057 '  (saec.  xn-xih^Brit. 
Mux  Addit  31,077*  (sacc.  xv),  and  in  the  Siena  MS.  F.  V.  14'  (saec 
xiv-xr).  Jl  is  quite  possible— even  likely—that  ihis  group  perpetuates 
the  tradition  of  an  ancient  archetype,  for  ihe  text  of  P  in  the  Treatises 
is  on  tlie  whole  very  good,  bul  that  the  group  cannot  be  the  countcrpait 
of  the  series  common  to  L  N  I"  is  shown  by  the  tact  that  the  junction  of 
thr  two  set*  of  document  in  P  has  necessitated  the  mutilation  of  ihe 
second  set  by  the  omission  of  Epp.  io,  37,  3$. 


*  In  thia  MS  U»e  aerie*  m  not  complete,  but  tlie  table  of  contend  shows  tlut  all 
tiie  document*  were  contained  in  the  archetype. 

*  Tins  is  the  *  Codex  Drunanus '  which  waa  used  by  Dr.  Routh  for  his  edition  of 
sumo  of  the  Treati*ea  in  the  Seriftanim  E*ctrnn.\tkvntm  OpiumU. 

*  The  content*  of  this  MS  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  C.  II.  Turner.  In  Stmdim 
jftTMaaa,  vol.  iii,  p.  3)5.  The  order  ia  (or  the  m.«t  part  identical  with  that  of  BnL 
Mua.  Addit  Ji,o;;. 
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F,p.  5$  follows  Ep.  39  in  the  Siena  MS  and  in  Brit.  Mas.  Addt 
•  1,077 :  it  U  natural,  therefore,  to  iup|>o»tf  that  P  has  derived  the  text 
of  the  Epistle  from  the  MS  which  furnished  the  text  of  the  Treatise*. 

In  N  the  common  series  is  preceded  by  Kp.  io,  App.  au  (OratU  if\  and 
the  ad  /•Wr.'aiuarxm  ;  it  is  fnllowexi  by  the  Cat  ma  and  hy  a  second  verw 
Of  App.  xi.  (a)  Ep.  10  is  iDtrodoccd  with  the  extraordinary,  and  as  * 
would  seem  the  unique,  title  ixcimt  kpZa  cipriaj*i  ad  silvascym  it 

RBOIANVM  M  AR7YRK5  IK  MRTA1.LO  CXJHSTITYTOK.     The  tCXt  Of  thr 

is  also  peculiar  and  certainly  has  no  affinity  whatever  with  that  given  a 
I,  which  may  safely  lie  taken  as  the  standard  of  the  common  series  (or 
ttu*  document.  (<*)  If  we  may  regard  Las  continuous  with  the  MS  0/  the 
treatises  mentioned  in  the  Lontch  Catalogue,  the  ad  Farfunatvm  would 
be  separated  from  the  Ttstimonia  only  hy  Ep.  58,  and  since  the. 
N  no  objective  contrast  between  the  ad  Fbrtnnatum  and  the  T<stim&a\ 
wc  might  have  hoped  to  find  in  N  a  text  of  the  ad  Fortumatwm  related 
to  that  of  the  lost  MS.  But  a  detailed  examination  of  the  In 
would  lead  us  to  connect  it  rather  with  the  tradition  represented  by  R. 
In  any  case  we  do  not  find  in  the  ad  Fartumafum  as  given  in  N  fe 
reading*  which  arc  peculiar  to  LN  I*  in  the  Tati'mema.  (c)  If  the  two 
documents  10  and  IX  are  to  be  denied  to  the  tradition  of  the  common 
series,  it  is  prohaMc  thai  the  first  version  of  Orut  h  occupies  a 

position  between  them  should  be  dismissed  in  their  company,  (d)  The 
second  version  of  Orotic  it  which  concludes  the  collection  16  in 
a  different  and  probably  later  hand.  It  has  obviously  been  forcibly 
crushed  into  what  was  once  the  last  page  of  the  MS  in  order  to  fill 
a  vacant  space.  (<)  On  the  other  hand  the  Carta  may  possibly  have  been 
written  continuously  with  the  documents  which  precede  it.  but  I  take  it 
that  this  highly  interesting  but  grotesque  work  cannot  be  of  sufficient 
antiquity  to  merit  serious  consideration  in  connexion  with  the  ancient 
line  of  tradition  that  wc  arc  investigating. 

To  sum  up.  It  would  appear,  from  a  general  examination  and 
1  iinijuri.'.on  -•!  the  three  MSS,  that  theu  RgRSmcnfl  Rod  *.!km  iMBlHWKff 
arc  best  explained  on  the  supposition  (i)  that  in  respect  of  contents, 
order,  and  arrangement,  the  Lorsch  collection  of  Cyprianic  documents 
in  tw9  volumes  must  be  taken  as  the  adequate  standard  of  the  tradition 
to  which  LNP  owe  their  common  clement ;  (n)  that  N  P  derive  nott 
from  that  line  of  tradition  but  what  is  proper  to  the  second  part  of  thr 
collection,  i.  c.  what  is  actually  contained  in  L 

(3)  It  only  remains  to  determine  the  character  of  the  retat>onship 
existing  between  LN  P.  If  these  MSS  in  their  order  and  their  teit 
betray  unmistakable  signs  of  special  relationship,  they  witness  no  less 
clearly  to  the  fact  that  their  relationship  is  collateral  and  not  that  of 
direct  descent     A  glance  at  the  apparatus  crititus  is  sufficient  to  show 
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the  textual  differences  between  the  three  MSS  arc  as  striking  as 
thcii  coincidence*  Here  1  ran  rail  attention  only  to  some  of  the  more 
obvious  differences.  In  the  Tatimonia  N  is  the  only  MS  of  the  group 
which  retain*  the  Greek  numerals  lor  the  chapters ',  while  in  P  only  do 
wc  find  the  form  <a(a  iuamum x  Instead  of  tata  lucan  or  cata  lucam.  I .  is 
characterised  by  the  grouping  of  Epp.  73,  71,  ;o  as  Epistles  'ad 
Iuuaianum,'  N  by  the  unification  of  the  two  part*  of  Ep.  69.  In  some 
of  these  cases  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  differences  noticenMr  hi  tfal 
three  MSS  existed  also  ia  their  immediate  archetypes,  Far  more  nigni- 
1  ti  .wit   therefore,  are  the  iamnnf  which  occur  in  our  MSS, 

In  L  there  is  a  curious  displacement  whereby  a  part  of  Ep.  60  has 
found  its  way  into  the  middle  of  Ep.  76. 

I11  P  the  scribe  (asses  from  482. 10  anima  tl  cor.  to  636. 8  sa£rijuatist 
thus  omitting  the  latter  part  of  Ep.  6  and  the  first  half  of  Ep.  55*:  he 
also  omit?  several  pages  of  the  dt  Laudc  Marfyrii  (App.  »6.  10  ingenii 
.  .  .  30.  6  supptditaf). 

In  N  there  is  a  facuna  in  Ep.  55  which  deprives  us  of  the  long  passage 
628.  1 2  non  tantum  .  .  .  639.  3  rvperunt  ut 

There  can  be  tittle  doubt  that  these  defects  arc  reproductions  of 
corresponding  defects  in  the  respective  archetypes  of  the  three  MSS — 
defects  of  which  the  copyists  were  not  conscious.  Certain  irregularities 
in  the  text  of  the  Testimonia  as  given  in  N  tell  a  different  talc.  Jn  that 
MS  three  several  portions  of  the  text  (corresponding  to  St.  11-93. 
©;  105.  18-127.  22;  174.  2-175.  23  in  Hand's- edition)  arc  in  a 
different  hand  from  the  rest  of  the  Treatise  ;  they  are  also  differentiated 
by  an  absence  of  robrication  and  by  a  disuse  of  the  Greek  numerals'. 
It  further  appears,  on  examination  of  the  MS,  that  these  portions  of  the 
teat  must  have  been  inserted  in  spaces  left  blank  by  the  original  scribe. 
Tims  in  tin*  Tlnril  passage  tin:  1  1  «-i  s  1  In-  lux  ubvinuOv  sprr.nl  mil  his 
concluding  lines  in  order  to  make  them  reach  to  the  continuation  of  the 
Seat  which  had  been  already  written.  Similarly  at  the  end  of  the  second 
insertion  there  is  a  blank  space  of  six  lines  between  the  concluding 
words  of  the  second  hand  and  the  continuation  by  the  or.gin&l  hand. 
In  the  rav  of  the  fircr  insertion  the  junction  hctwrcn  the  new  and  the 
old  haa  been  more  successfully  effected,  but  here  also  there  arc  sufficient 
indications  that  the  passage  is  subsequent  to  the  rest  of  the  text.  Hence 
{a)  that  the  MS  from  which  the  first  KzR>6  of  N  copied  the 
Tatimema  must  have  had  three  la<unat—\mo  of  them  of  considerable 

*  In  N  th»  imr  of  th»  Gr**k  mimeraW  commence*  with  1  '.■  ■■  I*    i. 
■   P  hu  thU  form  ccnaifttently. 

1  The  lartma  on  fol  8$  b  of  P  whereby  the  scril*  p*J5cj  ffomtlie  middle  of  at  Zth 
to  the  middle  of  dt  Habit*  Virginmm  belong?  to  a  different  line  of  tradition. 

•  In  N  the  rubrfmMm  begin »  w'tb  Tat.  li  j.     From  Trst  ii  •  In  lm»  end  of  the 
third  Hook,  it  ik  regnUrty  employed  escept  La  the  interpolated  p*>iaft«a. 

VOL.  Ill,  Q  q 
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ertent ;  (A)  that  the  ftm  §crrt>e  of  K  was  not  only  aware  of  At  die 
of  bis  archetype,  but  must  also  ha%c  had  thr  means  of  calctiaMr  ■ 
much  of  the  text  wu  ran 

The  existence  of  these  defects  in  the  three  MSS— each  MSpr*"*. 
its  own  unfchaicd  by  the  ethen— seems  to  place  the  rdatite  » 
of  1.  N  P  beyond  question ;  and  since  the  defect*  c«idcnt)v  n**** 
MSS  by  inheritance,  perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  unjuso'feaSr  s* 
that  the  MSS  in  whose  mutilation  the  defects  originatrd  mrt  frr** 
already  anrimr  At  the  time  when  the  copies  were  made  (tm  ** 
In  that  case  it  ia  obrious  that  the t*mmo* archetype  of  LXfna** 
been  of  rery  early  date,  and  the  recovery  of  its  text  would  be  i  m» 
of  corresponding  importance. 

1  make  no  attempt  to  arrange  LN  P   in  'order  of  mat' 
rominrsons  are  more  often  aniilcadung  than  useful,  and  hi  \M  wa»l 
case  our  chief  concern  should  be  to  secure  a  recognition  of  tb?  ante 
for  the  reconstruction  of  the  common  archetype  the  thrrr 
rc*arded  as  so  many  mdependem  and  therefore  indispensable**** 

H.  L.  Huts* 


BTXAMrilA— KYXAI'irrtlN. 

A  MS  note  by  l\  J.  A.  U.    PoMcaiii[     ]  awkfed  by  J.  O.  K 

Philo  is  fond  of  the  words  e«'x«*w*r«,  ifrnjiianaai  [„>f«  * 

fcc):  but  see  especially  aft  wfmii  j{  1-9,     jic  evidently  tsa** 

toe  of  the  I.XX  [rV;]  sWww,  rwia  aft«wa»a  (c£  $9,  *.,•*** 

<nd  speaks  of  <v|^Hrrk  as  including  ■  hymns,  codaeMira* 

>s,  uerinces.  Ac.'  <§  9  C?mU  «  «J  «*©*-•*••>•&  „  «»  ^M> 

»-  nd  rmi  .tXX««r  •CxaptrTMUi  ffcr/*W  dnii&ffAu,  4  69  rwV  ie>u«  c*ii»W#* 

;.,..„„  N  aaW>*N  Ragr).    In  j  3  be  speaks  of  die  morning  aadem*< 
oblttCoa  ax  Urfy  rijnjMifca,  and  the  victims  themselves  (r«  *»•«>** 

distinguished  from   the   inccaiei  it   r»x«PNrraa».       Cf.  also  { 

jMftflBnJ  n,  r^ffvftV  oiyuAir  r*f  oJr^j  U  hnm  rout  frpvrwr  A*t~  •4*- 
«»J   rui  <5iA   t?v<ruHv  «i*yafiiimai  ^K^   «*r  S«fWJ   i>t>.ir,  ttplmm   «£,  ***  W** 

[The  references  to  the  subjects  to  be  included  in  the  thant^-l 
according  to  $  6  arc  interesting.  If  the  subject  i*  r«p|  j.**™  ++ 
the  thanksgiving  is  to  yu  into  detail,  taking  note  of  the  hcaren**b* 
moon  and  itars,  the  earth  with  its  Erffcjg  creatures  and  plants,  the  t* 
and  rivers,  the  air  and  the  various  seasons— quite  in  the  apm 

1  F«  critical  purpose*  thri*  ineertions  rnsst  be  cl«*rly  ^;«il,j^w  pM 
rnlofcheleiL  Tftelj-pfoTlMt  contained  in  Urn  i»  rc/y  mimiUr  10  Oa*  •"* 
Co4«x  Bftrabcrgcttfts  (B). 

•  T*ia  remark  appliaa  with  «ptt*l  feix*  to  the  aaccseor  d 


it*.     In  the  same  way,  if  the  thanksgiving  is  for  the  whole  race 
or  for  a  single  individual,  it  is  to  be  carefully  dissected  like  the 
rificial  victim  into  its  natural  divisions.] 
Aquila  use*  rvXap*ario*  evidently  as  a  thank-offering  in  Amos  >v  5 
rbere  LXX  has  *t\m,  doubtless  reading  min  for  rrnn,  which  is  trans- 
iMnn  Lev.  vii  12  13  15  and  elsewhere).     Aquila  also  replace* 
of  LXX  by  *\>xapnrrin  in  I-ev.  vii  i»;  P*  XXV (ml)  7  ;   xlix  (1) 
,  Ixviii  (lxix)  31 ;  cvi  (cvii)  22  as  the  translation  of  JHtfi  [cf.  xli  (xlii) 
»cix  (c)  1  ;  cxlvi  (cxlvii)  7  m  LXX  «'£>j«»X<Jy»jffir). 
The  passage  from  I.ev.  vii  12  13  15  (the  law  of  the  peace-offerings) 
quite  in  point  [cf.  Philo  U.  %  9],  and  may  have  been  before  Justin's 
id  in  the  eu^haristic  passage  {DiaL  41),  though  the  primary  reference 
doubtless  to  Ixv.  xiv  (the  offering  for  the  cleansing  of  the  leper). 
[VV'e  may  add  for  the  sake  of  completeness  that  iv^apttrrU  is  found  for 
rat  in  Lev.  xxii  29  in  the  margin  of  Cod.  X,  where  LXX  =  fWin» 

cVll'll*   UlVftTIVt.] 

Bjjtopffna  is  unknown  to  LXX  in  all  senses ;  as  it  is  also  to  the 
rrypha  as  applied  lo  sacrifices,  even  in  Sir.  xsxii  1-9  where  it  might 
been  expected. 

Possibly  the  classical  word  xnpllTrhp,a  tn*y  have  helped  the  change 

m:i  the  somewhat  obscure  ulwcnr  to  «^apnm'a.     For  instance,  Cclsus 

[.  (,  CtJs.  viii  57)  urged  the  Christians  «v;wi<rrovf  *&■*«  *p*>s  row  r£& 

thinking  that  they  &J>f!>.nv  oirtHt  xapumjpia.     Origen  refers  in 

ily  to  the  Eucharist  as  a  thanksgiving  to  Cod  (sec  below). 

Thus  naturally  r^o^trrw  in  Christian  usage  his  two  concrete  senses 

rides  the  abstract   sense:   (1)  a  thanksgiving   in   words,  and  (2)  a 

:ivin^  in  offerings;  and  in  early  times   it  appears  to  denote 

Iways  the  offering  or  thing  offered  itself,  not  the  ceremony  or  service 

the  institution. 

So  PaVlgO.  Phita4.  4.     [In  the  shorter  Greek  recension,  to  which  in 
Itc  of  the  Pu  before  Ign.  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  note  refers ',  the 

IgC  runs  Innv&uvari   o$v  >t*o  <v;rapioT^  xprjirfar    ^*™  T^P  "*W  ro*  Kvplov 
iU  iirtttKOTrat  c  t.X.J 

Smyrn,  6  [MS  7  by  error)  (rCya/iurr&if  ko\  npwivx'i*  «iff«V,*^DI  ^  *& *h 

•  if   I^V   *v\nf>t0Ti'ti'  atipx-i   #b»m   rov   9»rtyH>r    »)/i«c  'Irjaov  Xpiirroij) ;    and 
ren  Smyrn.  8  fai'vn  3t3aia  ivrapifrrui  fjyf'urffv  $  M>  rip  inlciumov  otioa. 
Justin  Ap&L  i  66  7  Tpoo}')  **vrrj  MAtlinN  nap*  "ipi*  W'^apiirrin. 

»  [AH  Dr  Hart 'a  othrr  nfdrencea  aro  to  ante  Nic«ne  lit*ratur«  i  and  th#>  a*rond 
these  reference*  to  '  Pa.  Ign.'  ia  in  fact  altogether  abacnt  from  the  longer  Creek. 
:fc  If.  uu  todtcatlOB  of  llie  date  when  ihia  nulc  tvm  fii»l  wiiltcn.  ll  moat 
probably  fi>e*  back  tci  the  lime  when  the  Synac  rr<rmaion  wn  in  poiaession  of  the 
fi*ld  in  the  Ijrnalian  qarfttion.  S«e  Dr.  Hort'a  Article  '  l.ightfoot.  voL  ^J.  p.  tfa 
in  Dkt.  AW.  Jfc<y.J 


Oh»»  M$m  fm  0mm.  *  f  {%  m  Lmti 


> 


/   t  fk  tm  %i  [mm  jfcvw]  Un  *  — 

pJppvMtp   vfcca   iypfc<d  to  the 
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•to  ofler  as  a  thank^flcring/    So  Just  Apd  65  (>*cTa\ufl<;»  J»« 

ii>X<>tucrr+4*'rro<  tyrov)  j  66  (t^k  fli"  «i^r  Wyou  toO  trap'  olt-ov  «i*^opc«T^- 
ww  t^o^v).  So  piobably  lien.  /.  t. :  cum  paucni  m  quo  giatiae  actae 
tine  corpus  esse  Domini  sui=*Ac  ivxoptoTTjWtv  J/wo*  «.  r.  X.  ((Ct  7Vr/. 
c**i"  iVaw.  i  23  quoted  hy  J.  B.  I-  on  Ign.  Pkilad,  It  'super  aliennm 
pancm  alii  dco  gratiarum  actionibus  fungiiur.')J 

Also  Clem-  {Strom.  ir  130,  p.  623)  speaks  of  the  martyr's  blood  as 

Jtomcd  OUt  at  last  IS  a  thank  -offering  (wplmt  tC  ayanvt  >v<u<rTuc^e  ti>\tuu<rrrr 

6i*r*t  at^irai:  where  Dindorf  has  restored  the  reading  of  the  MS  in- 
place  of  ivxaptvfitmH). 

Sfrem.  i  95,  p.  375  «M  yap  ol  «u  vdmp  ^i>£r  f  &*n*K<rw<r4».  The  verb 
b  also  used  (as  quoted  by  L.  Dindorf  in  Stephanus)  in  various  votive 
inscriptions,  in  one  of  which  occurs  an  accusative  (Belzoni  Vty.  H  90  B) 
ravra  *«*ra  /*  ri*  ipitr  xp')>t*'trmti'  <lx**P*'rr'ltraf  *"y>  Xapoiri. 

Of  course  the  Christian  choice  of  the  word  «'<K<ip«mi#  was  determined 
b>  it?  use  in  the  Goupch  and  i  Cor.  at  the  ottginal  uiMiiutiLwi  tf.  * 
singular  use  of  vw&  in  Just.  Dial,  70,  evidently  derived  from  r*vr» 
«omit«.  [The  whole  passage  is  worth  quoting  i  or*  ph  ob  mi  X^y»*  »> 
rswrg  rg  npv^tjriiif  wip\  T9V  J^rov  ft*  *upid**tr  i)p*v  6  '}>**rr*A>r  Xp*ar<W  nwii*  t«i 
i*mfW]iJtr  Tov  <y*vwp/iTi»ffyif]iitfai  ultov  iiu  rvvt  frivrtvot^ar  »*r  diVor(  d*  0&r 
■fli    ra0rjr%K    yi'yvt,    mi    n*pi    rm"    Trtrrrjpiov    I    lie    ampirrfnuf   tqv    nyiaroc   ai'rot* 

*u/>c£w«»  iyjrup*uruy*n'tii  ffuule  ^utVtrm.  This  reference  should  be  added 
to  the  others,  Ap»L  1  00,  /?ia/,  41,  117  collected  by  Professor  Swete. 
/  T.  S.  vol  iii,  p  165.] 

[For  the  sake  of  completeness  it  will  lie  well  to  add  references  to 
some  passages  in  the  Didachc  and  in  early  Apocryphal  literature  which 
bear  on  the  questions  raised  in  this  note. 

I .    I  >i(Jache  C  Iz  Vfpl  &  T^r  wCjfOftwriat,  oxirut  tCxapurrijffaTf  apiirar  ntpl  ni 

t^apwTT.ne  i^m  uX\'  01  frinritrfltrri:  *.  r.  X.  U  its  meaning  in  the  first 
be  is  ambiguous,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  rixPfwU  =  '  thank- 
offering  '  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  chapter. 

7.    Acta  lohanniS  Ch.    I IO  mnt   tXairat  rlur  &pro¥  frrtHmttp  naatv  ijpXv  itdtrnp 

^Mtrorij*  fi'xapioTuxf.     Here  three  MSS  read  **it  *rf  ayiw  ivxaptorUu. 

In  ch.  84  the  meaning  is  ambiguous.     «ir4  Xwrpov  <iy*W  Ar*  ivxat*- 

ariat'    arrb  rpo^^t  vofwdi'    inrA  irirov  *.  t.  >. 

In  ch.  109  the  combination  of  words  is  peculiarly  interesting.    U 

atrrivat  Spivftixoplirtiatpovrmt'    Ti»o  uftw  1)  nwu-  ff>»t7^tfp«i*  ^  riw  vtyivMrTiar 

^npumn  must,  I  suppose  ='a  thanksgiving  in  wordft.' 

3.  In  the  older  form  of  the  hfartyrium  Afatthati,  c.  27,  we  have 


«r— W 


fe  ar 
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g.'  I  would  myself  riflh  the  reader  to  study,  not  lliat  duplet 
only,  but  the  whole  book  especially  chapters  7  and  35,  and  from 
rhaprrr  53  onwards,  He  will  then  he  fortified  against  that  mischievous 
practice  by  which  textbooks  too  often  impose  upon  the  unwary,  by 
giving  brief  quotations,  torn  from  their  context.  The  chapter  of  Ter- 
lullian  to  which  Mr.  <iayford  refers  has  too  often  been  served  in  that 
lion.  Harnack,  for  instance,  or  his  English  translator  (Mitt,  of 
Doctrine,  II,  p.  206,  E.  Tr),  quotes  the  words  modicum  delictum  ii/ur 
(sic)  tuentium,  without  the  explanatory  mora  resurreetionis.  The  Swiss 
Protestant  Grc'tillat  {Expose  de  Thiol.  Systtmatiyuf,  iv  544)  innocently 
quotes  Nemo  dubitabit  animam  atiquid  pensart  penes  inferos  to  show  t ! * .1  l 
Tcrtullian  held  the  notion  of  Purgatory.  Others  quote  other  scraps. 
Most  of  the  textbooks  content  themselves  with  referring,  as  Mr  Gayford 
apparently  would  have  them  do,  to  the  chapter  in  general  Even  Schwane 
does  so  in  his  careful  and  excellent  Dogmengtsehichte  (i  388). 

Now  that  chapter  in  general  has  nothing  to  ;»ay  about  Purgatory. 
The  doctrine  of  Purgatory  is  either  contained  in  the  one  sentence  which 
I  quoted  in  my  lectures,  or  it  is  found  nowhere  in  the  chapter,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  as  a  whole,  in  accordance  with  the  philosophy  of  the  book, 
is  to  insist  that  souls  can  suffer,  as  well  as  enjoy,  during  their  abode  among 
Kfae  dead.  Bui  the  sufferings  ol  winch  it  speaks  arc  the  sufferings  of 
those  who  are  awaiting  the  condemnation  of  the  Judgement  Day.  The 
classes  that  Tcrtullian  names  (except  in  the  one  sentence  quoted)  are 
not  the  perfect  and  the  imperfect  among  the  saved  :  they  are  the  saved 
and  the  lost  Vclis  at  no/is,  et  supplicia  iam  iJ/t'e  (i.  c.  penes  inferos)  ft 
rrfrigeria;  traits  paupertm  et  divitem  The  opponents  whom  Tcrtullian 
had  in  view  were  men  who  could  not  understand  how  there  could  be 
pains  for  any  one  in  the  intermediate  state.  He  shows  how  this  can 
be.  Cur  enim  mm  putts  animam  et  puniri  et  fuutri  in  inftris  inttrim 
tub  expectation*  utn'ust/ue  iudicii  in  quadam  usurpations  et  Candida  eius  t 
There  is  not  a  word  about  a  suffering  for  the  imperfectly  good — a 
suffering  that  will  end  at  or  before  the  resurrection.  Those  who 
fouentur  arc  those  who  will  be  acquitted  in  the  Judgement  Day; 
those  who  puniuntvr  an»  rhosr  wh  .  will  be  condemned.  The  objection 
which  Tcrtullian  sec*  is  that  the  Judgement  Day  is  thus  forestalled. 
*  Quia  saiuum  debet  esse,'  in*peit%  'in  iudicio  diuino  ntgotium  suum  situ 
utta  praei'ifoitione  senfentiae' ':  the  objector  thinks  that  00  rewards  or 
inflictions  should  take  place  until  the  flesh  is  restored  to  share  in 
them— that  flesli  vMcb  bid  111  AftN  to  deserving  ihem.  In  the  rest 
of  the  [xissage  Tcrtullian  argues  against  this  view.  The  intermediate 
state,  be  says,  is  no  sleep  of  the  soul ;  it  is  no  inaction  It  would  be 
an  iniyuittimum  otium,  that  of  '  hell,"  if  tlw  guilty  were  still  in  comfort 
and  the  innocent  not  yet  in  comfort.    Souls  there  must  be  sure  of 
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of  waiting   for   the   second   resurrection ;— umdt   non   dim  Haw, 

madia*  qutqut  tfetuto  mora  resurrcctionis  exfemsa  (35).     The  same 

seen    in   the   de    fits.   Carttis    4a,  where   Teilulliau   assumes  ihftt 

•late  of  death  is  for  all  the  saved  a  payment  of  the  last  farthing 

their  debt  :—Quis  enim  nan  dtuderalrit  dum  in  earn/  etf  suptrindntr* 

vrtatitatem  et  itmtinuart  uitam*  tutrxfa.ta  mvrtc  per  uicariam  demu- 

\emt  ne  mftrot  txperiatur  usqut  nouitsimvm  ptadrantem  txaituros  J 

the  Roman  Catholic,  Bauu,  in  his  Fegfeutr  (p.  54),  renounces  all 

ipt  to  find  purgatory  fa)  any  other  part  of  De  Anima  58  than  in 

one  sentence.     'Was  namlich  die  Stelle  in  der  Schrift  de  Anima 

riftV  he  says,  'so  gchort  diesclbc  aum  Theilc  gar  nichi  hierher.' 

A.  J,  Mason. 


THF.  FORTHCOMING   CAMBRIDGE 
SEFTUAGINT. 

A*  wc  hope  within  a  few  months  to  begin  the  work  of  printing 
larger  edition  of  the  Cambridge  Septuagim,  we  have  taken  the 
unify,  kindly  afforded  us  by  the  editors  of  this  Jock  ism.,  of 
ibhshing  two  specimens  of  text  and  apparatus  selected  from  the 
ich,  viz.  Gen.  xlviii.  1-9  and  Judges  v.  23 — vL  34.  The  former 
an  average  example  of  text  free  from  exceptional  difficulties;  while 
latter  shows  on  the  one  bund  the  effect  of  printing  the  B  and  the 
texts  on  opposite  pages,  and  dividing  the  apparatus  between  them 
ling  to  the  affinities  of  the  various  authorities  quoted  (cf.  Lagaide's 
">tuagintastudieny  pp.  3-72),  and  on  the  other  hand  the  working  out 
of  om  mtthodl  of  citation  in  a  case  where  the  textual  pinMciiiH  are 
unusually  complicated,  as  in  the  verses  taken  from  the  song  of 
Deborah.  Our  desire  is  to  obtain  at  the  present  stage  of  our  work  as 
un;<  h  advice  .ind  uiliusm  .is  possible  fiuui  students  uf  the  SepluaginL 
1'hc  general  plan  of  the  edition  has  been  explained  by  Dr.  Swetc 
>s  Introduction  to  the  O.  T,  in  Grttky  pp,  18&-190.  The  only 
preface  therefore  which  is  needed  here  is  a  list  of  the  symbols  used 
in  the  notes  and  an  explanation  of  their  meaning.  All  una'af  MSS  of 
the  Octoleufli  wboM  existence  is  known  to  us  have  been  quoted 
wherever  extant.  Our  selection  of  thirty  cursives  for  the  Octatcuch 
is  based  on  a  preliminary  examination  of  selected  passage*  in  all  known 
MSS :  wc  have  endeavoured  to  represent  every  group,  and  every 
rtftJM  Mb  division  of  a  group.  The  collation*  for  this  edition  arc 
wholly  independent  of  thoie  made  for  Holmes  and  Parsons:  but  in 
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that  the  \mt  of  readme*  found  m  Greek  MSS  may  be  as 
—  pomtMc.  we  propose  throughout  the  edition  to  quote  in  the 
of  the  Oxford  editors  tfae  comparativerv  few  readings  which  are 
*■/»  in  MSS  oibrr  then  those  we  have  seftecsed     In  the* 
MSS  ate  quoted  by  Holmes'*  tmnnncT*,  and  the  readings  placed 
angular  brackets  <  >.    Examples  will  be  (bund  in  the  Gene 
befcrw :  we  have  not  ret  formulated  this  evidence  in  forages. 

Our  tftertirm  of  cursive  MSS  then  is  one  of  the  points  on  which 
would  tpeeiaHy  invite  mbcisrn  ■  another  it  our  manner  of 
the  evidence  of  the  aaaanaf  dujimj.  The  subject  ts  a  compact  «Jt 
and  consistency  of  Ueatment  is  hard  to  attain,  even  m  dealing  with  coe 
and  the  tame  version.  Nor  would  it  be  right,  even  were  it  ponable,  » 
treat  she  different  versions  in  the  same  way.  Thus  the  OkJ  Latn 
claims  a  specially  mil  exhibition  of  it*  evidence,  not  only  became  <* 
its  intrimjc  iratxxtancc,  but  aho  because  of  its  relation  to  the  Scripts** 
citations  of  the  Latin  fathers.  The  Syro-bcsapiar  again  should  be  sew/ 
Quoted  for  quite  a  <Mrrent  reason,  vu.  its  extreme  hterahaest,  and  the 
certainty  with  which  it  can  be  retranslated  into  Greek.  The 
has  the  same  quality  though  in  a  km  degree :  there  are  many 
where  its  evidence  it  loo  rmccrtarn  to  be  worth  much.  The  Ethiop*  0 
often  too  free  to  be  quoted  without  great  caatico.  The  E^yptaa 
versions  axe  on  the  whole  accurate  translations,  though  they  do  iot 
follow  the  Greek  so  slavishly  as  the  Syro-hctapbr,  and  the  Saauic 
sometime*  betrays  a  tendency  to  paraphrase.  The  evidence  for  soaat 
unimportant  variants  is  very  uncertain,  eg.  as  regards  the  copula  besore 
verba  (partkuUily  in  narrative  >,  the  article,  and  pronouns  afixtd  *> 
nouns  and  verba.  In  all  these  cases  the  evidence  of  the  version  aes 
been  neglected  unless  it  is  supported  by  other  authority.  Where  the 
weak  article  is  used  in  Coptic,  the  version  has  not  been  cited  far  or 
against  the  presence  of  the  article  in  Greek,  la  jceneral,  our  aim  a* 
been  to  include  evidence  from  the  versions  only  where  there  is  reasoe- 
able  probability  that  they  represent  cUflcrcnt  Greek  croro  that  of  oar 
text,  or  where  the  paraphrastic  reudenng*  teem  to  contain  useful  or 
intercstmg  information.  In  cases  where  the  rendering  of  a  vessko 
most  naturally  suggests  a  particular  reading,  but  can  probably  be  used 
to  tepreeent  other  readings  as  well,  we  have  quoted  the  version  oarf 
wbere  there  is  Greek  authority  tor  the  variant  it  specially  suggests. 

The  /a/wnV  ataticms  in  these  specimen  pages  are  not  cotacfe*. 
as  the  full  collections  are  not  yet  in  our  hands :  but  we  have  give* 
where  we  know  it,  the  evidence  derived  60m  the  writings  of  those 
lathers  whom  we  propose  to  quote.  Even  in  the  edition  this  part  of 
the  evidence  will  necessarily  be  incomplete,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
of  the  fathers  satisfactory  editions  are   stiU  wantmg.    The  volumes 
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of  the    Berlin   Corpus   will,   of   course,    be   used  is   they    become 
ivailabtc. 

The  symbols  used  by  Holmes  are  given  in  brackets. 

Uncial  MSS. 
(Ill)     Codex  Alexandrinus-     British  Museum,  Reg.  L  D.  v-viii. 
(I)      Codex  Cottonianus.    British  Museum,  Cotton  MSS,  Otho 
B.  vi  5-6. 
D  =z  Grace's  collation  (published  by  Dr.  H,  Owen, 

London,  1778). 
TW  =  readings  inferred  from  Grebe's  silenco 
Codex  Bodleianus.     Oxford,  Auct.  T.  infr.  ii  1. 
V    (VII)     Codex  Ambrosianus.     Milan,  Ambrosian  Library,  A.  147 
infr. 
F*  =  corrections  in  uncial  hands. 
F1'  as  corrections  in  cursive  hands. 
(IV,  V)  Codex  Colberto-Sarravianus.     Leydcn,  Univ.  Lib.  Voss. 

Gr.  Q.  8. 
„  r,  n  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.  Reg.Gr.17. 

»  „  „  St.  Petersburg,  Imp.  lib. 

Codex  Petropolitanus  ■    St.  Petersburg,  Imperial  I  jhrary, 

fragments  of  Num. 
Leipzig,  Univ.  Lib.  cod.  Tisch.  ti,  fragments  of  Nurn.-Ju. 
(VI)      Codex    Purpureus  Vindobonensis.      Vienna,    Imp.    Lib. 
Thcol.  Gr.  2  (Lamb.),  fragments  of  Ccn. 
M     (X)     Codex  Coistinianus.     Parts,  Bibl.  Nat.  Coisl.  Gr.  1. 
N     (XI)     Codex  Basiliano-Vaticanus.     Vat  Gr.  2106. 
S  Codex  Sinaiticus  (H).    Leipzig  and  St.  Petersburg. 


Cuhsivk  MSS. 

(15)  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.  Coislin.  Gr.  a. 

(19)  Rome,  Chigi,  R.  vi  38. 

(38)  Escurial,  V.  ix.  5. 

(44)  Zittau,  A.  I.  f. 

($2)  Florence,  Laur.  Acq.  44. 

(53)  Paris, Bibl. Nat.Rcg.Gr.  i7«(notquotedinJudges8pecimen), 

(54)  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.  Reg.  Gr.  5. 

(55)  Rome,  Vat.  Rcgin.  Gr.  1. 

(56)  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat.  Reg.  Gr.  3. 

(57)  Rome,  Vat.  Gr.  747. 

(58)  Rome,  Vat.  Rcgin.  Gr.  10. 

(59)  Glasgow  Univ.  BE.  7b.  10. 
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m  (71)   Oxford,  BodL  Canon.  Gr.  35  (fonnaiy  at  Venice). 

n    (75)   Oxford,  Univ.  ColL  C> 

O    (ft»)    Pans  H   N   Ccdat  Or.  3  (not  quoted  m  Judge*  specimen) 

p  (106)  Icrrarx,  BiW.  Com.  Gr.  187. 

q  (no)  Venice,  St  Mark's,  Gr.  4. 

r    (129)  Rome,  Vat.  Gr.  1*53. 

*    («J0  Vienna,  Thcol  Gr.  t  (Ncsscl  13). 

t    (134}  Florence,  Iaur.  v  1. 

a             Jerusalem,  Holy  Sepulchre,  1. 

t             Atho*,  Fantocrator,  24. 

w              Athens,  Hi  til.  Nat.  44. 

a             London,  Brit.  Mus.  Cunson,  66. 

j    (if))    Venice,  St.  Mark'*,  Gr.  ft 

1    {85)   Rome,  Vat.  Gr.  2058. 

a*            St.  Petersburg.  Cod.  ft*.              1  ,       .               ,_, 
London,  BriL  Mus.  Add.  ,0001  }  (««t»«W»  <*  E> 

b,  (31)  Vienna,  Thcol  Gr.  4. 

c,(i35)  Bute.  AN.  III.  !» 

d,  (93)    London,  Brit.  Mus.  Reg.  i.  0.  2. 

Kor  cursive  MSS.  the  following  indices  have  been  used  to  distinguish 

different  bands  - 

•  m  first  hand. 

»  =  corrections  by  first  or  contemporary  hand. 

*  =  corrections  by  later  hands. 

Version-. 

fl  =  Armenian  (cd.  Zohrab,  Venice,  1805). 

Id  =  Bohairic. 

*}'=  Lagardc's  edition,  Lcipcig,  1867. 

Jjw  =  VVilluns's  edition,  I-ondon,  1731. 

so*  =  Paris  MS  (Bibl.  Nat.  Copt  1.  quoted  for  Gen.  only) 

a**  =  Rome,  Vat.  Copt.  I,  quoted  for  Ucut 

«T  =  Sahidic. 

Cc  —  Ciasca's  edition,  Rome 

Cm  =  Maspero's  edition  (Memoires  de  la  Mission  ArcMc* 

lugique  Francai.se  au  Caire,  Tom.  vi.  Pahs,  180a) 

[In  these    specimen  p&gCl  the   pustfi  ton  Gen.  « 

extant  only  in  Ciasca's  edition,  which  is  represented 

by  £"i :    in  his  notes  he  quote*  the  readings  of 

a  Bodleian  MS,  cited  here  a*  €**.     The  passage 

from  Ju.  is  extant  only  in  Maspero's  edition  and  is 

cited  as  «f.J 
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0  =  Ethiopia 

0d  =  Dillmann's  edition. 

#«  =  Codex  C,  as  quoted  by  Dillmann. 

0'=  Codex  F 

0p  =  Paris,  Bibl.  Nat,  Eth.  3  (Zotenberg),  collated  throughout 
Genesis  for  our  edition. 
I,  =  Old  Latin. 

I*'  =  Robert's  edition  of  the  Lyons  Octateuch. 

1T  =  readings  cited  by  Vercellone,  Variae  Lectiones. 

!■  =  Ziegler's  edition  of  the  Munich  fragments. 
&  =  Syro-hexaplar  (ed.  Lagarde,  Bibtiethecae  Syriacae). 

List  of  early  writers  whose  quotations  from  the  LXX  are  mainly  used, 
with  the  names  of  the  editions  followed. 

(1)  Greek. 

Philo — Cohn  and  Wendland,  completed  from  Mangey. 

Josephus — Niese. 

N.T.  authors— Westcott  and  Hort 

Apostolic  Fathers — Lightfoot  and  Harmer. 

Juatin  Martyr — Otto. 

Clement  of  Alexandria — Potter. 

Origen,  C.  Celsum,  &c. — Koetschau. 

„       PMlocalia — Robinson. 

„        Comm.  injoann. — Brooke, 
completed  from  Delarue. 
Hippolytus — Achelis. 
Buaebius — Gaisford. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Cyr  Hier)— Touttee. 
Chrysostom — Savile. 
Athanasius — Padua  edition,  1777. 
Theodoret— Schulze. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria — Aubert. 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia— Migne,  Sachau. 

(2)  Latin. 
Irenaeus— Stieren. 

Cyprian — Hart  el. 
Lucifer  of  Cagliari— HarteL 
Verecundus — as  quoted  in  Vercellone. 
Tyoonius— Burkitt 
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(i)  Genesis  xlvLH  i-? 


X1.VU1  i        "'Eyim  U  ^rk  r*  far*  ram  «nyyy<Xf  f?  fl—*+ 
O  «tV  #mp  {mx*"™*   r«i  A»oAay*-r  row  Mo  *w*  drw, 

l««i+  '1246>  p«  o  *»V  ^  *  Aon*  <>  yj,  Xorior.  <~  «£**»  ! 
iW'H  *«u  «J«r  fiat  'IM  4y»  <r«  ffvfu*-  col  sAjfeVrv  «oi  *w»V» 
»«  tit  trrrmyymy&t  Htmr,  *eX  6wf»  »i*  r^r  y*r  rtarnr*  ««4  ry  #•£■ 


S  paW  ro  (rfcri  *J  Wr  inrir^ 


f©4* 


<rf*V 


tor. 


•w  our  ©t  its  tt«  «• 


&•(•**.  P) 


ADF*  -<t  ***•€*- *C*%r- 


L 


I  «,  A0-  FMrcUfrl      lM«r  brw  |  r*r  mKa^l  r*  ikr* 
AZ>  ;-rr---    U".    KM   4hi*M^-rj^c,  3  •*■  «»*]  «««:   mmt  h 


ftm  «o*rr  6  '  vn]  *  /«**  t 


*-<i 


•n)wni  />ECyr—  |  «r.XA«r».l  ♦■ 

«*«  e  •  -/«'«»»  ii-fi  ♦/••**  a*  i     J  i  •  w  v.  tr  >«;.  Alo.-i-V*^ 

mttm  OPaC—ny   ♦  *  jk»~  B  |c-      ffn,|^   h.w  cab, 
m  i*  C||  iMvraaaf  An  ; 


*******  «y  '   Mmtmmi  %  \  —  »>Jrr  e^|MDiOTif^Of  [oarftK 

-n^mrU  m:  H  mmtmmwmml  V  •»«'»  Cyr** :   rtm  Md,|no«i 

Chr  |   oo   t*  a  |  >mm£)  Em€*  €  I  In  |  rw^^-F  O^vb,  |  («*»^] 

Sr-B^C-r>  |  ontn  |  6««^x  |  „^  ^ 


I  »#x^«rr«J  *  ■^>>n«  F»  {tint  Bom)  M  jv :  c  r*n«  U  J  (u 
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ywdpfvol  erot  lu  Afyvwry  v/)A  toG  /w  i\6*h>  tit  Aty\mrov  uy>As  ffj 

\l  liirif,  'Ei/i/uup  uai    Mtti'iKrcnj,  uv  'Pimfiifv  km   Siyifwu  tttuirttU 

9ra   Si  $Kyvva   &  f  fif  ycwiio~piT  j*«ra   Tavra   fowrat  firl  ry 

oVifyiari  tw   AftcAa^fiy  avrwi',  rt\ij(?>i<7GrTai  <ttc   rot;   tnttrtav  x\f;poir. 

■lyA   o*    ^pfra   w^opi'i'    <*«    M«(roiror«|ifio*    r^v    Xipfar,    air«'0ai'«p 

>0X'/A  4  MV^P  <rov  *p  f\l  Xai»aai»,  iyyCiovrov  ^ov  card,  roi>  linro'- 

\afipaOh  ttjs  yrj«  roO  iAvVfr  'E^pi^a-   icai  xarupv(a  avrriv  iv 

4#    &}$   TOV   iirmJ&pMfMitr     OVTr/    foTU'    R'/0Am/A.        *ltti>V  $$  'Itf/Hlf/A   Ttlt/J 

9  flour  'Iftxrfjd>  <i7T<j'  Taw  o"ot  ouroi;   'ciTrcv  $$  'IowoTfd^  r£  varpl  adrov 

tol  futv  tlvw  ots  Pidtttiv   pot  6   9cbs  ivravOa,      *a\    uinv   'Iukm/3* 
>0*r&yayi  pot  txiTovt  tva  fvAoy^traj  avrovt. 


*  £>#A«tp  9    rfoa\n'fa-Ji  B*  m^ijM^ayi  Bh 


I J  t-  OVTCtla  '7#»-o»*eror7«7«fri?KO-(i<dIpt 
(^irnvptrw  iR)  |  aw]  aov  dlpb,  ;  om  fl 
Pfcil  |  a<inr*]    pr    y>)    AM    d!ilclnptvr», 

?■**  i  Pr  7"J  •'T?  r  :  Ti  o«")vprroi'  C£)o,ub, 
yr  I  |  om  »/*>  rev — *pot  o*«  B  Clir  Cyr 
t  |  >i«  #A(*»*fJ  <A0*iv  p«  ot  Cyr  ^  :  ,n 
««t«a*ih'C,  |  Bpotii*  e(?ai^inrroi'/>MlVa-e 
Khj-'i  O"*'  tL  Atli  Cyr  |  r<i  uowrrorl 
Amc  0 :  om  C  |  om  itpui  <r<  8  Phi!  |  om 
*  put  4icir  \i@  |  {cm**  i"  130}  I  ttarraaar/ 
A  roica^in}:  ar- gi'jlmqtuy'^uid)  »|  TL 
Phil*  Ath  Chr  Cyr*  J  Thdt* :  (Mr- 
ratf ffij*  rt  |  »/t  '  +  wi  Cyr  4  :  (rur  1 J 1 ) 
#tf>v£fi»  C  :  awtfir  x  <E*«  Thdt*-*  :  povfj^ 
bkCyr  i  :  »«></flf.*.  pChrCyr*  |  Thdr*. 
pori'.M  d  *ijlntb,  Phil*-1'1  ;  iwjup  in  | 
<r»^*«fv]  pr  an  AZ?  fhikiLvjixft,  13  Cyr«*  i  ; 
ffVfiat^*'  n  J  /jci    fffM  »_  i  tiav  ef 

9  m  fl*  irjornl  /(//  t  |  r«  B*1  +  «it  to 
i(t)i  Chr  |  •Tr°«  acik-iMjm  Cyr*-*  | : 
•Yora  !>  I  b"  uui  kn  Cvi*^  |  :   o<ro  ^jo) 

Oir  |  I  «|  »  A/>  dfbinoDpfwy  Chr; 
«*»■  M  ACCKJkoqluvib^i  Cyr:  om  blw«, : 
Om  0  49  '  7**"'»7<"7i '  7**^7"nr  bdgliln 
pwmj-  Y,M7r*  ,T0,  ff"1  ^yr  4  |  om  /"'" 
ravraCyr  J  «iTo»Taj— *x 9^0  *oroAMM/»*r 
rrrM.i/'/f  />«  '  t.,.f((/<-».i:M'  nomiitt  ftiittum 
(ttoiHtn  et  dit€Hl  tiomcn  ttmm  in  xortibu* 
ilk*  tT^  |»ffo»^^  B  €**  &}  pr  <jo<  A/>  M 
a  <1<  c.-  Chr  Cyr  flU  » ^o.  r  BC*"4  | 
(#*«  l*— ourow]  *oi»  no^Ai/ia*  aura*  to 
arcpn  avruv  £6)  |  cAiy^ijffm^ni — icAij/»oh] 
r/-  uotaliuntnT  4t-*>itHt  im  portion* fratru  m 
*m»Hm  €  |  •••  i°  D  i'  £*']  «r  AZ^  M 
»  U*j-c,  ftiiiWJBC^Kuid.  Chr  Cyr  | 

•A-WCf]  KXrjpv.ttr  d  :  *o*//  B* 


7  om  9i  lb,  |  h  uteowtmtuns)  iv  r^i 
>/»»r.  fi  Cyr^  :  «r  >»ic«moTa(4ia  y  |  t«  1  uito 
f  |  rrjt  wt-pto*]  pr-?-e :  om  D71  ^  a  |  or*- 
fuftr]  +«•  «m«  r*'  t  *)  PW  0OV  P^Xl*  & 
ftckmxyc,  tt  |  pox'1'.*'  '  1  tY'C''*"0*  /"VJ 
«Y7,  A«  fio*  r  ;  #7^ifovr*  >»i  bw:  oro  1  : 
om  pov  a,  I  (om  raro  84)  |  xo^a»a  ttji 

ff  fx«xtfpaTO  D:  i-aLfKi^o  p:  (7«tf/«fci 
jo)  I  rttijJfuda  U  I  T151  *)«  rov  <A#f.r] 
opf""-piiMjftu\tt  m*  &.  I  7<7*1  "77/9*  *  I  *<** 
4\$tiy\  pr  »/m»  bknw  I  «7ynftiJ  «np  ra% 
B1'  •'  •  j  pr  r «  yip  n  Cyr :  pr  «n  acdc 
thvJoprty»c,  3  ;    pr  tv  «,;    «&«*a  vu' 

<n^af  «,  a*^^  I  avrrrl  r  t««  bw  |  r^J  77 
k  I  •*•]  717  b*inii««IprlJt<t»«iSStap 
Harhe*J;  I  » ••<ity>t>,iDif'(inr©*/w>/iim'i'  r  cro- 
«pOMOwf:i»»o»l*«  I  onj]  +  0>r  |  flr^Ai#p] 
ij  ex  corr  ybw :  fli*A««*i  nr  .  Bttfut  1 :  * 
jr/V/iM/run/  161*  >4£n>«tm  Mf'ttimrMnt  tt 
fi'W(  %U  Mt  sPttuH-a  ti„/Iici  quam  tmit 
Abr+am  *  fittti  CA*t*  C"1 

8  liw*  *«]  tat  (Ofc-K  1,  Chr  I  17A  ]  >axa>B  t  I 
Tflw]*auo   w«lj«fb,     •nrwj-n    C™ ^J 

TIW«   <T<M  OVT04)  gM  KUHt  l'i/1   til*   15    |    »«] 

iwu-  D :  tiaic  c, :  wot  f :  om  bdikw 
Cyr«*  I  omtoi]  +  ••»!»  k  <?'■  I  pr  »##«/  J3(C 

9  «»«••  ***)  *•*  fiirr*-  1  Oir  j  i»""7/< — 
•wtow)  OOi  Chr  .  W  lfi*» :  /«ar/A  «  Z«*  I 
om  to)  h/n  avrttv  dp  |  ^otf<il  pr  01  30.  £*)  I 
*ioi»]  ma  r  I  ft  nr]  om  •?  Chr :  •■  oirroi  km  | 
<o«fl*nr»  10,  77.  130)  j  0  Jr]  i7A»  %  \  via 
tvtttufa  Clu  I  mu  *i«»'"  »»■«»  3«  it*-4 
Cyr  J  .«*w3]  lilrvhtl  \  I  /1  (C-  |  »/>«>*«- 
7«7«t«  d  J  **ot  avfovt]  wi  *rf  m/  K     ♦  *JW 
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(i)  Judges  v  13-vi  74  (A-tcxt). 

naTa^cicT<(  jcaTO/>tt<rai7^ff  row  ivoUovt  atojf 
5n  ov*  ijk9o<ra»  tU  r»jr  /torjfl.w  Kiy-foe. 
fioTjBot  vf*<*>>'  KvptOf  «r  |ia^7Tatr  -Waroif . 
9*  tv\oyr}6th)  it  yvvait&v  'laiJA.,  ywij  XaA*/$  rov  K*ura6*r 

**  GJcop  f)JYi<Tty  ax/Ti'ii',  utii  ytiAa  JcWrr  «vt£- 

^v  Agkoj't;  ie^ufwt'  n/>o«nJyynr«r  j&ovrvpcn*. 
**r»)i'  )(«ip«i  <xi*n/?  r?jv  a^nrr«/>if  <t$  *aWaAor  ifftMWg 


M  N»l>cdghklrar»pl¥WKy  fctf^^E1* 

2ft  **Tcpatfdi — atTTt")  pr  iBour  tyat 
lAaiir  oAvrai  xaTuurovrrti  amjK  vtiiprjipm 
•"•VI  vflp*4fT4i$*f*r*  •i«tfAfOur«  pln(p)tTvYr't 
[[apail'J  ♦  i*»nK«Vf«ip.«»*,7i,i*«'»-«,wJ' 
pr  fiioiodr  oAvfrii  irAoitfav  a/wr  «/m  ArnuV 
(Auir  k*j  :  prolan  aroXtcarfd:  mtlnmt 
dofotti    muir»H(    maWiV/M>n«     «i 

i.M.    ,,'/.'.  ]'/',i  ,'-,,,', C,    ■  1  - .  ' .  •    li.     I     .    .  f..,  a.y.„ 

ttanipartOi  *mx  :  «araj>a<-0ai  b:  varafaon 
jMr«/-.i70«  k  1  MTt/amaP)  dghlptv :  *era- 
(rtiT<|/i(*.ii  MNi'liy  Thdl '  «tiT(i/«i'i-i '••#')«  w 
maltdicitt  H5  Vrr  r  matttliumte  |  mC-up] 
pnp*j\  MNSi:  rapwtf  c:  pa{ovpo/4  ti : 
AfaivtAvf  Vet*"4,  f+ypfap  k.  «/toraMw 
w :  Nmn*cr  Ver"™  |  *GT-*p«tf«* — orm-i] 
■  »,*.j»a^aro*  -rat  *  «wo«*t/i'  oury*  li  :  OIK 
fj  J  Mtiipwri.  J  wapnaati  W  )  «Tnpa- 
oa«*iJ  mif  tyi  <*-«<•  loi  Mny :  *ot<i />**/:  4  n*u 
w  :  *arapa<r0«  imx  :  *aTopao*u*  c  |  trm- 
koui]  •votAi-vKfai  MN*if:kliiptvwv  :  caroi* 
wwrw  m .  i'nintliitimift  &  ver  I  au- 
ttji]  aifroir  N  :  avr^v  Magklmptvwy  <» 
out  9  n  ;  im  rs  >  Vrr  |  oTirpruiri/nj«J«i"n'r 
utifmrrat  apat4  amnXtnnrik  [  rjkttw  *-t\f\t 
Inptvwx  :  ffKtliv  MlSmy  |  tn)  «v  b  1  njv] 
•yt/r  m  :  am  b  |  Gvtj6»iu  in  |  kv  lm]  *i  b«. » 
JL  Ver  ;  ••  m  dglnptvw  |  &oij4ot  17/1*1-  *r  I 
01  tinrfitmtf  h  :  on  0  [  on  "/^**«*  MMmy 
9  I  irt  »«b-i-S  1  fnXrrro't\  /'"XT**1  • 
d  :  om  h  JduvaTmil  Abrnrot  a-d^Inplvwx 
35  Vcr :  cm  MNkmy 

24  tv\*-rv0«<r;  i"l  ivAoTr/M'**)  »  AH 
(prtldt  J^  Vcr ;  xai  tvXuyrjfttfrj  k  |  «* 
yvvatiwf  i"l  «*  -jwai/tor  N*  \on>  N")  c  :  «r 
TvKo.f.*-  ahftx  flcttdd  ^g  Ver  |  yaijX  n  | 
yi<fT/'  pr  r/  Iw  1  \«Kfff  AiPQ  x*-^'/*  MN 
rcll  *Sffi'i  :  i'lAr/  Vcr  t  tow  cnraiov]  /A' 
C^m.j  £,  J  Kivaiov  Na-dKlikmnptvxy  : 
aivcoiov  w  :   **vtw>v  I ;  C-Ww#  Vcr  |  «-. 


-5  'Z**?!^1 


flvAoTTj^Mnr  k  ;   om  'i  :  *  *•■  •  »oir •»  £■  1  ♦  « 
A'k-ri^^k   «r  ««ai»a>  Lplvw  I  •«    ."     Ml  1"' 
*V    1)    I   ffuVrr-f^Blt^    tf   **rfM]     MX        CfCfMII 

ghklnptvw  I.  VVr  1  ivA.-^iinjr'JnAsTT- 
»""?  a  fflL  V«C  :  m-)A  k 
25  ovrij*  «-n]  »ub-»-5:  om  MN1 

■wrijrl  iitij  tri  :  cm  *S*P  Ver  I  ••*'  •• 
i  ;  -  i72a  Vcr  |  raAn1  ->aAo«4  N  |  ■--•; 
&ub4-&:    «m    MNKmy    fl  |  «r   Am-* 

■  *•]  *v  ««t vnrrttc    /a y, arm**  $)*  *  • 

»»»(!•«  bvrarei  k  :  in pliuim s^uarmm  \- 
r.  .r,  rstui  magna  &  |  «r  Amai]  *fcMf 
il|«r]tp;  «mw|Xt«o--»;  MN*bk  ptnrj. 
>utn*T-  ni  I  i»xvfM']  **3S*P*r  •»•  •*•*•"•* 

MNmptvy     Av-vaTav  d  :  f*-*lrrtTiH—  \>r: 

7yy*-l#»]  WfiCOtf»iy94¥  MNKdhpfr-y  I 
Vrr  iparjvtynt  k  :  TjmgnMywr  a  | 
(Jorrvpo*']  ffttvrrjpor  dpw  :  •>■€▼  tff  j*f»»* 
t*f  7«tr*rtf*>f  wfimffy**'  3»vfV*r  w  :  * 
$0*^  ftrrnffty  Xty"  Q'fr**  •*  •  '  /*•r,?/, 
trdfttvfitiiijuttttTt  r.-f/idV  L 

SO  rr>if  X"/>n]  ttj  ^»i^i  k  r  •vtt»I  :  •• 
TO  MNhiny  l  tij»  opj<rr<«Fl  ocd  t^ 
M.1I.111V  :  a^MTlia  N  ;  uui  Wl*  ti  I  «^* 
nm  m  maairaXor  jln  ftraff*i>«»'i  wW' 
to    •«*(r«Aw]  »-w  twnAw  k  ;   d/  /-»'•>*« 

Vcr  I  mwXwc  J  wiji'8*/.rtf     «.-».i*>Tt» 
H-dtxtr^md  fxrtusa'l  C  |  njr  aV-«*l  F* 
Prp**cvi  «ai  drin  (tfippon  ptvw  i  pr  «mb; 
«iu   U'^ior  MNIikmy  :  •" '  *r*/rr#JM  f|  Vef  I 

••kimwwi  U  J  in-* 71  a"1  iu WIS.  om  *J«« 
.i«..'«>.or  vaTOKovwt'j  pr  w  en  »»Ut 
•  Woitfai  a  :  4.t  c<pvpty  toncmrrw*  ( 
hQ)  h  :  too  *ie  «Aoi  o\pri«wnu  MKkvr 
^  :  usque  in  ftntm  ttomt  tmptCrnrtfl  :** 
ntalftwn  ul  infimm  i.xUrvninmnrt- 
tuff  Um#u  *4xtnt\um  St  \  ««•#«•] 
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(a)  Judges  v  23-vi  24  (B-text). 

a  j        **KaTapa<rde  Mrjpt&C  *tvcv  &yytkos  KvpCov,  Korapko-Ov  ' 

^ 77 iKOT&par 09   7TU.S  6  kcltoik&v  aMjv 

8ti  ovk  tJ\0o<tow  fls  fitrififtav  KvpCov, 
els  f}orj6euu>  iv  bvvaroU. 

34  "  eirkoyrjdeirj  Iv  ywax£lv  'larjX, 

yvvrj  XAfiep  tov  KetvaCaw 

d,irb  ywauc&v  hr  trKTjvais  evXoyt]6eCrj, 

35  36u5ujp  fjTJi<Ttv,  y6Xa  (bo)K€V,  ev  kenAinj 

vn(p€x6vr(ov  irpo<rqveyKev  pofcvpov. 

36  ,6x«va  ofay*  bpiartphv  els  it&traaXov  t(trtw*v 

Ktd  b(£iav  aMjs  els  <rtf>vpav  KOiruavrav, 

33  mtrapaafc  l°]  xarapatrftu  34  Kwtuov  Bb 

eijqr*uzj1£" 

33    KarapaaBf     l°]    KaropaaSai    qrez  :  24  tvXoyrflurj    1°]    tvXoyrjBi    Tr/X    a,  j 

marapaaaff$ai  jflj  :  +  earn  quae  appellator  xa£*A  •*  |  ««uow  eiqa,  :  nmuw  C  {uid) 

£  |  fiapot^  ejus,:   fuipat^op   s  :   pafop  z  :  25  •Bourn']  +  avroi  C  |  Aowdtj  s;  |  wr«- 

papm  fit  |  o77#Xo»]  pr  o  ejauza,  |  corn-  /mx01^"**]  v*«p«*x«onw  ejqsz  :  Svrarair 

paa0«   a0]  jtarapaaBa,  j  :  *arapciffa<r0€  q  :  £    'uid)  |  #/»<njK«7*ir]  vperptymtv  ejsx  ; 

•arapaaatfftu    a,  |  om   *os    sz   C  j  om    o  +flff 

ejsz  |  aimjr]  ck  air?  i  CC  (uid)  ;  17W0-  36  x*'^*    '  1  8<ftar    avnj*]    manum 

our]   ^AJor  u  :  gAftr  eijrsia,  |  xv  j°]  suam    drxtram     ixiendit     C   |  atpvpar] 

«r  t£  Qtyaipa*  e  |  «on«VTav]  jcoviorrow  irsua, ; 

33  KarapaoUt   3° — atrip*]   ^  *aTapaff«  xara/iatrtfai  rovt  tvounwrras  avrrjv  z  |  tit. 
fiorjO.  tv  Swarott]  ©'  fiovfint  n  i¥  pa-xt™  •  *  •"  Bwaorai*  z         35  vMp«xorT»r]  ■ 
Hra<rr«r  :  tf  ivxpp*"  «XtOTT**  z         a**  «*»V  *"]  *arr  X*  z 
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:* 


H 


&itjKt*<rtv  tp6ra4>ov  avrov. 
•7ou*a  pitrov  rwv  Teobm'  avrijt  *arcKv\fo0rj, 

t-trriv  kc\  lKoifArj$Tj  arix  ^kvov  r«j>  wobi»r  avrrjr 
KaraMXiOeU  luttrw 

:l3*£  rij*  6v(>Qtot  wap/*v^r<*'  H'rw  Snaupcl  i*rhs  rod  rofwoC 
A  ion  fi<r\vv9i}  &ppa  avrov; 


37  ■araxAiafm  B*  (*ara«Ai»<ir  B**) 
eijqrturt,  C 


39  •vnje]  v^*  fup  n*  B** 


rev  « 11  rtfXotflx/*'"*01  «*•  |  ^frnpatow^f* 

r  :  Hr$vpGireirr)  *v  t  |  trtrmpn  cijrtti/a,  : 
Ttrra^af  q  )  dijAflmti'  l°l  AiijAnnri'  rjjnm, : 
m^a*o«*  g  |  *««^iAi/»-)  AurfMi^ov  i :  ***>• 

r*tfK»  r u  *<u  tiraru^cr— ovtoI'  J"]  3»fj\tnr»r 
«*f  aA^r  a»rcv  *a*  tsara^***  ini  |  J17AWJ** 

27  o«/'#<Ti*  I"]  pr  ttridit  C  I  «»«*!•- 

A.rt#r/]  pr  mi  q  I  imiTi*  l«]  ftwtualulHx  «f 
pr  aw  q  :    •uriucAr/tfrji  i  ;   ctTiuAi*f«i  1  ; 


i*A«iir0#(f  u  I  wo9vt]  iM«fct  *  I  *o»». 
*Xift7]  roTari^i;  11 1  nrtrnKtefiij  r :  «!»•• 
*\y}ttOrj  i  iirinrn'  J  mowaftiT.  |  ifoocvlcik  ] 
tluA«(Vct'0(u  O, 

3d  wpMww  ini*,  I  ^>r^rl  F*  ?  *')» 
ruio,  j  j.irapa  r.ijqrsuxo,  |  Smrt  i*J  Itori 
una,  I  opfto]  pr  »*  inia,  :  a^/iara  q  tf  1 
avrw]  4  tk$nt>  cijrfuia^C  |  AoT*  **j  *""' 

inin,  :     on    cjs*  I     OID    £   |  obi    nofl<i    q    I 


«kt.i»<  «iii  *(U*ie**  sn,   RirfljKTtv  rav  yvtiBav  avrf»>  •  9*   (•  immo  tf  *   Fteldl  fca  rtm  mpu- 
Ta\[«oii  tok  raiTtfaAor  mi  «0Aa<ri  f  r/¥  nnpa\rfV  avrov  t  1J  »ar rri'Anrlty  crinir]  o' 

fiapv¥0tit  ■*f<7«v  j  I  mrturAit'iit]  #,oiry«a«^ai  £  |  ««i  cTBoir]  a^  a^virra'O**  :  a'  ««o^«' 
«'  tf'  r»  a*  tva^tr  ;  narr  jo*  x  f  a^oArtitfof]  1/  (^  ToAaiVftyet  l  3&  'jctoi  rav  ^iw»| 
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**-  laiXo*€T  rip  yi"*i#ar  mfa& 
waW  p/aw  rip  so&fiv  «ar**  wi^'i 

3*miii*Tj  jiarmfv  «uBaVr  «fir 

tV  a>  «**r*1r*o'"  **«*  I**"©***  yAm'yot. 
n W  r*f  0i/O^  tWcvmr 

aau  *vr<*Ui-<to<er  7  ^V  Satray*  ***  ***  aWn-iv, 
infiXfiaueu  M  rovr  p*ra*Tpi+mns  Zwrayai 

Atari  Ipjjkrvm  th  6ffm  ckw  x«pa/»Wtftf«i; 

ftatrf  *jp*OT»  tXn  ^Un«  «*ra*.- 
n  <ro«£ai  i^xoivir  «*T^r  aWa*wa>i>a*T#  rpof  an>y. 


*5  «#uA* 


*SabH«h*iai*p<TW*T 


•l#aM*a*at   c*ptvw  .  •*•  avmj 
»•]  —   r,   #«*•«   ^   «*■ 


Er*  0f*M]  r«r  r«<r-  •mjt  ■  |  im^] 
0wr*7iX»otr  (Inw  |  cira»aa  IJ :  aw  an- 
tf«X*#*»  naty*  Jvj*-*j«*   ayita|ai    aa-ra* 

amy!  uid'.fWaafarfy]:  — iirf^iww 
Viflar  <t,<to/m  aa#«Ua*«r  Mf»y  I 

*raraf>F  &fi*ae<r  Mform$w  aarar  b :  // 

apaynaY  Stmrru  tvmfix.it  miW  run  aaaV- 
mf*m't  cm&mm  aaaai  1 1  aa*»oV  S*»*rwm 
/*r  **/*«n  /i  mmSmm  S-aara  n^'ift.f 
ftrfammt  t*mf«$  m*$  f  trf $fmm*  raaW  tm* 

Vf-r  |  aicwpi  c  |  ant^  c  |  M  n 
Ar/AiKTrv  a 

*T  om ori*M*«r—««fTfi  i"  a  |aa»v  1*1 
•  •tfaB^mTatr  Jcpivw  :  »  «oi/'f)m  I  ] 
#w*a^««l  9i/yM*«  e^p^P*i;  *»7«W*» 
b  :  #a  ,***«.*  MNimy  31.  I  *■»  ««o- 
Xi««r  h  I  fMlp*tnu%t  V*r  |  om  tmm^i^— 
aa-j/i^tra  ,oantuitrjtrj~ cwnji  j-clnwff  | 
««<*ti?It>r/]  cut  aKoAXijvTi  h  ;  ecu  a^^rvMr 
MNMkmptvy;  W  Motminit  13  Vcr 
(Jfrmmti)  |  pirafv  •«*•*]  *w£  **ui  l 
Vcr  |  ^ara^vj  ara  /»0w  r«v  MNlikmy  |  «t* 
/ia<7oi  to*  dptY  |  voAauv  a**]  oaraXvr  M  Ntt 
mpivy  fl  |  airnp  j«]  ♦  aca^ar  twtotv  ba 
jf  'ffacravftubS)  I  ,r* — Ta\oiTaa»otl  tfMsrr 
faclus  r*l  *t  txptrnwl  rl  ttriJit  Vcr  |  ar 
•r  *«i]  om  am*  a*  a*a/ai^aw  H  ,  aaroxAci- 
#«*»  h  !  f*lf>itfl»*  %  j  ar  •*]  wfrf  S  |  *n)t}n  J 
-*  «<]«ai  trafaurkttfff  M  Nky  :*  mQan  «af«- 
»\iffgi-  in  *  <(i0*i  Kara*Aa/fl(»ij  plv ;  ♦ 
drmx fi'nttratu-A  t%t  fl  |  ***>4**  I*  «...^v'*»' 
I1 ')    |   «*iaft*'     J*]  t  iruAcHtar^tfir    «ufwt 


JttHfN]  rM«TCM*r  b  .  >fa4fl«ifM  b 
9$  Im    l«     aVnr%»ry]    .aflkr  S*m* 

a  :  f*r /m*0*mm  t  ■  Hi    i  ^n^iiafiiM* 
««u  Vcr  i  oa  mi  r>5  t*     mi  rri 
oa  ?%i  i"  I  |  aVatrrro]  hm«<  n :  air 
T«r  a  .    vapana^w    b  '  ana    tai  ifraiirj 
•ubXS:   oca   XKa^hkMpCr.7    CI 
om  T  b  |  r«M^a  x*J  «•*««/■  c  .  r*4t*«  1. 
«♦■       «.i  I  |  Ml  I-  r^i  >•— araamN  «•  aflf] 
ana       oaa  La  r^c  fc^ra— r»i  1,  |  rj*  ImtmmiI 
ft      rm  rt<ir#f  fa  |  m#Araaana    aaaWp*  1*1 
a*.      sab-f-S  :  t«  MKlttaxy  |  tmM. an] i«aV 
oWfw  aneltm  l  |  f*T**rt  i  a  w  raa"  i 
frrraai    Intvw  :     .*^^»^a-»f«   Cl" 
ant/a  »•  |  pr  aw««  abeynCvw  15  Vf r     .n 
aaaayf  1  :    eanaw#a  C  |  Mm   I*    W-i  IK 

r^aUan-i    mrrn    V   Vci    {teraaaaTl  I 


&«ri  2";(prart*Vcf  I  bam  4f>fc-aarr*T 
E  I  t)£pDTi*ar]  a>pc*7«a«  Na  I  rtfi*** 
<Jx  :  mv^anr*/  Ver  |  «*»»• 
aWa**t  aw««9«TTH  awrra*  «>ni 
aMxtbrrnit  avrm  I;  Janai'  «awa«»ii  % 
apfiarmaO  ntrrus  Vcr 

29  om   traftta — (50^  naormi  d  | 
— oirnjr]  sa/vaAai  tirtuth  gnu 
nl  I  arocauatiKaacMarraB], 
ii*rfj  a#Mfl/M  jawaaw  ivMu  aa  Ver 
ara»»>«»]    pr    a*    h  |   ayyciaaaa 
x^afoyfo]    arraaaarpirarre   alx 
T*jif>CT)<mr    y.Sky  ■     ar*«a»aaaa>aaa»  ■: 
a»aair>TV     h  i     orrvnaairaro    bx :    if 
tt^vm/tntnt  C  I  WO  rpcr  avr^r  x  J-*4 
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6li 


*al  ivtpvpoKOTTTjtTfv  2turap&, 

lu')A(inTfv  icwftaXyv  airrafi  koX  indrawn; 

i.u/Ai.j(rf ;■  Kp6ra<Pvv  uirrvv, 

ta&iov  KarrKKtih},  iutt  twacv  ffoftrufaiV. 
nal  <ro<f>ol  Apx<w<rai  avrfjs  &7r<KpiGr}<rav  Trpov  avrrjvt 


1 


37  «ara«\<a0ftr  B"  (*ara*Ai0<n  B**) 
rijqrsuxft,  C™ 

apaf  q  |  &ii*aHrw  1"]  hnjXairtv  rijruH, : 

hj A «*/!<*•  q  J  »'i|fi* .r,i'  1  ttnTfttofioY  I  |  */x>- 

HiAyr  ai/TOK  *ai  «»ara/i»  iru  |  Si^oajiv 

17  «Ko>»wof  i")  pr  <wW»/  C  I  «**»■ 

•q]  pr  <fo<  rj  I  ttnaur  !•]  ii'Hh'JhIhs  l»t 

mi  q  :  MaTOMArjOtjt  1 :  cartuAjaffm  r: 


39  aKnj»l  r^r  sup  rms  B' 


anir«ftX<i*#«it  u  J  maOm]  xamn  c  |  *ot*- 
«Xi0ij]  jpit««Xt$*j  U  :  *ar«Ai#*»j  r:  «»'• 
*X7ff#if  i  I  twtatvf]  wdMft'rC  I  if  ©*«!*«»  I 

28  irupiirvirr«»  inu,  |  Ww]  pr  7  cij» 
ru£a4  J  maapu  cijt|rau**j  |  Itvt  1  1  *]  8«o»i 
iruAT  I  «*/<«]  pr  re  irua.  :  ap/tara  q  ©  | 
ovrwi/J  1  iX*#*f  ciJnuiM,!^.  I  &W4  a"]  &o« 
iron,  :  ere  ej«  :  Offl  C  |  001  iw>8«l  q  | 
n^mrowj  apfuiva  q 

29  a<  (To^mu  i  tanfiai  q  |  a/»xoi,oa*T  BPX°**" 


'ov  «a<  4dXa#<*  *o*  BifjAawiy  7i»*  yratfcF  oktou  :  0*  f '  immo  c*  *  Kield)  5(0   tou  «o- 
f*»t>   pM  »«(Tflrtli)v  tfdi  tflAnrri  rrjv  nt,fin\t}v  nufitv  t  ?"  mv§ mkiirOif  mtf«r]  tf" 

wvtfnt  •*««►  f  I  mrrn«Xi0ffit]  •*  ovymplf*"  *  |  ***•  '»*««*]  &  atyvwwon' :  *'  #*tvnUr  : 

t  8<a    t^»   04«rrwrqi  /  |  8«ori   vaxwrflij]  0'  don   i<Jxil,'l',tv  *  I  t-A',,r)]  ^  ^  »*»f** 
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koI  avri)  fatiorpetycp  \6yovs  avrfjs  lawr}' 
30        *°Ovx  cvpfio-owTW  abrbv  buLfupC^ovra  oKvXa; 

olKTf(pfuov  ohcrtipytrti  els  KtfaiXjjv  fobp6v 
uKv\a  fiafipdrutv  rip  2*urap&, 
cricvXa  ftanpArmv  voiKi\(as, 

p&Hpara  tiqikiXtwv  avri,  ry  Tpax$\y  avrov  trxvAtu 
\3X        3,oCra>s  far6Xourro  irdvrts  ol  tyBpot  <rav,  Kvptf 

*al  ol  &yaTTuvT(s  avrov  qj?  f^otos  rf\(ov  iv  owtifMt  avrcm, 
Kal  jiotyatrai  fj  yfj  Tttrtrcp&KOvra  irrj. 

I    1        1KoX  ivohjaav  ol  viol  'Io-paqX  rb  irovripov  hunriov   Kvplov,  koX 
a  i&tuKcv    avrovs    Kvpios   lv   x(tPi    Mafiiifi    iirra   fry.       s  nal    loyvtrfv 

30  tw  oti\oapa  oinka  /to/ijiarw]  sup  rms  B°*  31  ovra/it  B*  (oWo/m  B**)  | 

-rtaaax.   Bb 

eijqrmuza,  C* 

«»q:omffi|  avrr;i  2*]  «avr?f et2  |  *amj]       C  |  vouaXrwr]    vouaXum  in,  |  rw   rpa- 

Nvnjf  i  XT**]  "f*   Tor  TfaX^°"  C  (aid)  |  om 

80  avror]  avriTr   q  j  oar.   oumprf0tt]  to*  2*  8 

^Aiaforra  fA«f  2»«  |  OUTTII^lwr]  ttmp-  81  OWOXOttTo]    OWOAOcrO    2  :     aTaiAorro 

mm*  eijrsuzftj  :  ourrcj^or  q  |  arBpo*]  avrov  I  j  om  varrcr  !|  cryavorrff  i  |  avrov]  avrwr 

e  1  om  ff«vXa  a0 — o«iocpa  ir  |  £aj*/um*r  2* :  *r  q  :  to  C  |  cfooot]  «£ooor  e  :  ortus 

rrn]  fiaftfta  orrwr  tow  q  j  ctoapa  ejqsuz*,  |  £  |  T«ffoufa*orra  jqsuza, :  aapaxorra  i 

om  owvAa  3* — WMrtm  a,  |  om  vawAias  VI  1  «u  I*]  post  hate  auttm  £ 

ao  ar«o>r^A>0']  o'  v*  anepvaro  z        31  at  «£<>&>»]  0'  #*  caAvt  7  araroXiy  2  |  avva/m] 
•*  r  Smwrna  2  VI  1  mmor]  a*  r  crarrior  2 
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VI        iV^ivTtt    %i\p    Ma/x^   M   'lirpiiiX-     *ai   «T©6yca**   laxroU    ol  tW* 
Ic/>ut/\   cwo   nfotrovTTOt    Maotuu,   UAU'opas    iw*    roif    $p<tn. 

3  oirn  Won  *«1  TOit  uxty«>"W**'-  a  Mi  iyivtro  orajr  lr««ipf p  ory 
'lo-par/A,  *al  vW/Jaww  M  aft  tip  «ai  *A/ioA,t|K    ica't  p|    t'.ui   araroAvr, 

•4  «u  foifiaaxtv  lit*  aMv  «oi  ncfia^fioXXfw  *V  aurai*,  •  *aj  Aw^Vt* 
,<ar  Tfl  i«$dpia  Wjv  yi}i  /ait  rtiu  lA0«u*  ♦«■  IM{ar#  «dl  crtr^  vwiA- 
norro  vrJaraau'  {«ji}«  ^  'Iu/kitjA  *ai  iru^u'iov  ml  uxkrxor  icai  dwr. 

3  *o"ti  avroJ  (<al)  tu  ktt/vtj  otruy  izWiauw  «a2  to*  oTcrjri*  «mr 
Ttifn<tnt>ot>,  Ktx'i  itaptytCvotrro,  a>e  ojc^I?  «lc  rAi^tov,  *ai  avroi?  c*i 
rote  ita/uJAotf  «uTuU»  ov*   $»>  Aptd/ioV    *a\  *apfyi(jHHTa   ir  rij  yjj 

t  'l<r(iaijx,  rofl  bia<(tMi>ta/  oMjv,      *««i  Jim^fvir*!*  'IfvarjA  r?ijM»w,-c 

QTO    TTpOfTWJItW     Maftl(ifX.  Kul    t  At  K)K(£ua    "i     1/loJ     'lcf/<IF|A     •/»* 

J  Ri/pioir    7*ai  iyivtjo   ml  in<Kp<x(av  o\  \Ao\  'Wpaijk  vpfa  tUfior 

VI  J   pa»<9fai]  aropti  5   cm  cat  t*  y  m 

MNabcd*hklmnpU-wxy  M«M»/* 


3  om  nu  !• — iijA  I"  y  |  mayvtfir  It  | 

X*1*]  pr  r;  c  ;  ifiu*  D  |  >uAa>i  I*]  fta&nr 
X  1 1  «*/<& I  Luc  |  iq\  iMprrerki*  ir+#- 
Ifadj(lnptvw£(aiib-r1  [ora«ni*bxft: 
*vo  vpo*.  /xaikti/j  4»o.^ai'  «avr,  m  wioi  iijA 
hs  {lanBuw)  Jo  [dlfWI  h  |  om  *—  •^rv- 
««  tf*  I  01  wot  J  omoip:  om  I.uc  I  «w 
irpDoaauv]  unit  futirm  \  I.uc  |  paropat] 
l>i  »w  c  ;  pr  rd*  Nakmy  I  rat  >*o» »V" 
»*i  *  £  ^»w  ■•  *uWR1  :  y*i  fpv/<aXru  raj 
h  :  enfit**  Luc :  »fit(«nt *•  //  cryptai  U  : 
•fulumii*  rl-tHunihnHt*  ff  |  ^i.'i*,  ♦  t/w. 
H'lAiflf  V  I  #01  30— 4)Xvp*fjM#il'|  *' 
riOMM  U :  «Ml  Juny  prurrupti*  C  |  rwc 
tr»7\oio.i]  pr  ir  bil|(]nptvw  :  ra  osi^Aaia 
h  Luc  I  rot*  oxl'^al>iatf,*']  Pr  ■  dg;lnptvw  : 
om  »(M  m  1  ra  */»#/*.i«rr*  h  •  HMMMnll 
Luc  :   4   tal>  naTfiJtpvirttQ$ai  ivavrihx  MN 

3  «T*«to]  i7#rorTa  c  :  ,/i//vi/  fl  |  orm*] 
r»r«  MNftbckimiy  ;  ot  at  h  j  ■onvi/cc  dh  ; 
&tonfpi*  k*  I  av'ip)  sub^lfi-*1:  »ub-j- 
&"•' :  om  k  U*  Luc  :  01  vtot  dh  j  om  «rai  i' 
dkray  i*5  Lac  |  aw/fainv]  aitmHtbanlQ 
Luc :  1  3»  m  con*  n*  |  /iaAiav  *  I  om  » 
Mpiy  I  crruAw  N  |  »at  ai'irioifor]  -ii'i-ar- 
tlirnyor  h  :  m  arr^ir*  11  |  f<  auiiirtotit 
1L  I  om  cirai/ror  ^ai  n  |  «•  ui<fO**]  nr  uvtur 
ell*  :  tur  QXTW  h  suptr  tOS  SC  #wjnr- 
«da\Xof  <ir  ovtow]  <omwtlel<unt  eutn  fit 
E  Luc  I  irapir«tfoAor  Nabtlgklmptvw  i 
irajx^flaAor  n 

4  5tii;>fni'<)r   MNdck-nptvvvy  SdLS 

Luc  :  *arr.;«('<i^oK  ll  |  TO  tmf>vf*a  T^t  ^Ijt 
rovt  teapnovt  avrtnv  h  ;jW*  Wrra*  I,  Luc 
«?wp*a  n  j  om  rm  li  I  «x  w«A«i»okto]  »v^ 


piriAi»orro  N  (trtr«)  bkU  :  ot<  «TtXi*f»b ' 
ovm    M  I  vF0«7Ta>»ir — «ij\]   mi  »it*m  i** 

pr  7»j  h :  pr  r^  yt  ^  (  **  3*]  °^'  » '  -rt* 
dgJrptvw  1  om  411  Luc  |  jam  ^*\nrfl 
I  OC  I  ^Wy  I  ♦  *"<  t«i^*#  h  1  ♦  wmufmm 
om  aai  oror  MNy  |  cm  f]  N«rtU 
orur]  larov^iu**  u^tlnplvw  :  SMNKflftwl 
6  om  »n  <ff^<uw  a  |  ort"|  ♦  ■*  * 
•*•»*♦  i" j  «vrer  t  I  om  nrt$mp9f  <■  ? 
U  I  r«r    c«t)»^ii]    at    tr«i}H04    MNnv     *l 

om    MNmy  :   •mt    rn*    4«j.q*»i    «»w 
7yvr  Jglnplvw  5  i'aub-f-x  I 
i^irorro    !•   MNadk*ptv-y;    •nf^n**' 
bcelmn  I  ajip.24«  b  1,  Luc  [  hi 

Kojrtf*.ow  n  J  TOit]  T«»t  mlntptvy  |  flA^1 
ou*  w  km  I  apiOivx  n  |  wnpryiforr*  t 
N«cgapt7wx :  *a^rytr«rro  Ml- 

T-7  71^]  tu  njr  7i/>-  J  5  .  JM^rr  tol**  * 
I.uc  :  ot  vt«  bn  j  iijA]  pr  row  dgtf***1 
otn  1  Luc  I  to* — tivnjr]  can  row  4  *» 
n  j  baipBi.fHu  M  Nabdghkmplvy 

6  it iwxtvaav  n  0  |  om  i^A  I*  >  I  o* 
a^Kidoa  f  Luc  I  |wa&aii]   pr  tup  «     ' 

ialer^.  i"cl-  iTuJb:  *wpaf «* w ) <* 
u.r.(  17X]  iravTcc  d 

7  om  irai— uaSitui  dk  |  om  «i— ire* 
Luc—-  I  om   ryorrto  p  C  I  •»«)  '" 
\-xy  ;  wri  M  Nli  Luc  j  om  a*—  paha?  p  I 
wo^i]  8>a  Nftbcjhlmntr  y  1,  Luc:  «■ 
M  j  /tadta*  x 
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%tip  Mattel  iiri  'ItrpoifA*  <ai  j**frj<rai>  lavrou  ol  vloi  'l>r/>affA  ino  n 
irpoatlrnau  MaAii/x  r&f  r/>i*jiuAiA?  rht  fa  rots  6p€<rw  cat  rh  inrrjAatct 
nu  7<t  Kptpatrrd.  'wi  tytrtro  iiku  tfrxtipov  ol  i.loi  'lo-^mjA.,  roi 
b4{ktwai'  Ma&tap  *n<  'ApaAv*,  icai  ol  ulol  iWroAwj*  wvwtfiawQV 
avrotf*  *ai  Tapa'tfia\av  cfc  avrovs,  *«ai  Kartt^Oupap  ravi  Kapnoiif 
«VT«r  <(«v  Atftu*  m  I'd^ar,  «ai  ov  xar/Atwo^  vxuVratru'  fw?)*  &•  rij 
*/•)  IfptnjA  ovif  «i»  rote  iroipWots  M0MP  ical  Avft  °5ri  avroi  *ai 
al  «77/'irtis  aurii*  AvlfiauKiv,  Ktii  al  vulval  at/rur  irapiyivovrn.  Kadu>? 
Wfm  <iV  Ti\r/(?iiy,  «at  airroir  ku2  roiv  xaftrjAotr  ai/rui*  ouic  »}c  a/nOfiiis' 
teat  ifpxwro  lit  n/^  yfjiy  *l»rpa»jA  «ai  iu^Qtipov  tu/rrjf,  ckcu  ^jttw- 
X«v<r«r  'Itfymi/A  <T<f>6bpa  avo  upotnltnov  Mania  p.  '  Kal  lfi6ri<rcur 

8  oi  I'loi  'layxnfA  7:/ios  K^ptOB  otto  trpo<Ta»»oti  Ma$iA/X"      *  **$  l(airi- 


VI  5  irn/i#Y#<i'oi'T/»  R»  (w/ipiy.v.  Bb) 


cijqiauia,  C" 


otn   '»»i>   v^oaafwoi'   /.ciAmM   1*  J  on  vac   3 

fl>  if  :  or*  J*11  I  ttWiprw  .  ♦-  «£►">  »«(«•  C 
om  jrnj   i«  ijrtiua,  |  nri/toiriv  rijrmux  *ff  * 
o>«S'rv<r   k,  I  ora   w    2'   i  |  trwai'iSiprM' 
«,;    uvvi(iatvi,v  i'  I  ovruji]  Aiudiam  \%    [ 

4   *aTi<>tf»ipo»'J    <e*Tt<t4*\pov    iqnim»   (£ 

.li»1(v;,(/irti  ;"»i  I  Toifc  xnpirnm  aurai'] 

ta  Htycfua  rij?  y»/i  r'"«  |  avTw j  wk  sup  na 

tj  :    /rrrur  C  I  7"Ctt  »i  I  wu  atiriAivw]  oc/ 

iiiir»A.»ioor  r»***  Li*,,  :  ovx  K«A«»oKro  i'"*  j 


hoi*  «ni  rac/h'K  z1*'  !  ravpoy  tat  o>op]  rai^K 
tat  OVa*  ej  :   enn-o*  11  |  hoi  y]  nr.ptt  I& 

b  om  on — t&tfttuvw  lr  |  orij  moi  q 
«j  «T7<riii}  01  Kpiom  ft, :  w  cnjnj  C 
twtOtyrvr  a,  |  «tu  ai  0/n?raT  irt/  /uArr 
iiatu/,%  (£.  I  «.ir.  Y"i'»Tn  i*g  I  fluffd  '  qii 
ft,  I  **pir]  cw^iSti  (J;  I  «u  nKrj&oi)  multae 
Iff  j  voir]  rair  r*suft,  |  7pxorTO]  •f**0*'  *3  | 
tiji*  yTKj  om  tij»  t  |  i^XJ  pr  to*  ejK 

7  ora   *a/ — MoJiafi  i'llinb  »•?)  |  mi— 
*r]  cat  rjr«wro  ort   •iraicpaja*'  111  woi  i^\ 

wot  tfjK  rpot  «P  &a  fta&iap.  it 


o^vpu^Mitfi :  c'  ra  4<favpia  t       3  01  w<m]  d*  ayiip  *        £  «ai  ai  irr7ff<ir]  0'  coi  ni  «n;n)  f 
«o*    )v^-*n^«*y(»'flVTol  ff"  *<u  rat  atnjrar  qvtqw  iraptifitpov  t  |  ^t\G*r^~^"^'V">*']  ***  & 
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timtt  9ltrpa$k,  cat  fixer  ovrwv  Tiot   Ai'ytc  Kt/*ov  4  0aI«  *1(T,«i^j 

9  *Ey  w  «2>ii  •  iro^i^air at  i>*a«  «£  AtyvKTM"    •  xaW*  X**l"»'  ^ 

r«r  flXi/WrT**-  *>iat,  «ai  i£i,i*X*r  afcVovv  U  *,*>*»  re*  •>*£•>.  «* 

10  &»x<i  hfiu*  ri>v  yt/r  atVtir.  u«ai  cTra  £juu«  "Kyi.  Hi'jHot  *  #Vw 
»»**•*•.  o»  ftf/frfA}**^  Totif  <•<©*«;  rofi  "A^yy^to.  J  v  *tf  f>uft  Awr 

1 1  ««Tr*  ir  rjr  yyj  out  £*••  *ui  en*  *tVrj*oiirar«  rijt  qWrrif  jmw.  ,l  Kai 
iA^tw  iyytK<n  Kipu?r  nai  {m0i>  <j  Is]  tJp  dpfir  rV  ofccr  J/ 
'E^^d,  njr  too  'Ivcte  w«rjwf  'A^fiK-  «u  IVfci*  6  U*  «tr» 
ip&fibfa   avpovf    (p   X*py   rev   l*$*y*w   it    rpovtxov    MaM?. 

ij  ,f«o3  cfynr  tni-dr  £yy«Ao«  Kiiot'ov  #al  crm*  vpo*  avro'r  Kv^u*  prra 
13  f?o0,  fti'iHiriW  TiJ  i^X^*.  "c*l  #Tt«j'  vjkW  avr&i*  r<A«te*>  *Ei>  ipd 
KiyMor,  Kiy*"*-  *<**  «i"  tVfu*  Kt'jHOr  JU0*  W»»'<  InnY  evpez  whs 
TriiTa  rti  Mua  ravra;  *ai  *ov  V«rr*r  T^rro  rck  6Wft««~ia  aiVou  p« 
©*HyiJ«r»*o  ty>*»  «i  ««W(H<  rip****  Alyorrcs  O^i  «*«f  Aiyi/vrct  ffi 
yayc*'  qpar  Kiynov;    «ai  nV  <hr»#<raTo  ijpat  Ki'-^ot   ***}  *ap&m*a 


M  Nxbcdcnk  lanpuvwijr  «£*Jfc** 


d  |  om  mprwr  k.  I  om  w*ut  -  i*K 
I*  d  |  0  «raA5a<r«t]  o  ara-|«rnr  u  :  fm 
mdJmti  1,  Lgc  f*  tdujn  C  I  «f "1  •*  >'/' 
hny  2  |  «*^vrr**]  «  •«  4(iry«7«*  vjmi  «/ 
mow  «WXtm>  HNaUgtikl  (wi  i^r*^ 
tnnptv-j'  SIS  I-uc;*/  ittm  jvniiTHiii 
0 

0  «ai  I*'  pi  «tu  «^ic\a>n|r  »^ai  i*  x«ipai 
(v    w1(y  &  e%  *[<<.A*Mr  ■go*'  lo 

rwtv  bglnptvw  AL]|  I  *  •fwAojHj*  t'juit  d  | 

rm  xM»M*  ^  I  W'tf"*^***]  ^firmf  dtip 
Iv  |iw  i'-  vtfcw ;  IK>>t  avr*v  d  |  «l*0aXs 
4  |  avrm]  ♦  ««*nu  n  |  «■  i*]  a»»  dpCvi 
1,  |  tfWwar  w 

10  urn]  #.»of  dlpti-w  *  «>m*>  g  :  iyft» 
«!»«*•  n  |  nm  4yw — •/«•  n  |  r^*)  *  c.^.i 
Jit  djhlilrapti*wy  it*lLS  Luc  |  t-pow]-* 
«a«  MNIikmytf  l^tihdffcr-vtfid  |Tovr*#ow3 
rtvi  ►•♦»•  k  ;   om  1 .  *  ii/i/wo*  fl*-  |  f«» 

fan*  bedh  ap?opp»u%*  mn  atTl^^X-uc: 
■fiM»f  n^if>/>^unvt  p  :  a/irtt  ^.«*»  |  «voiffiir«] 
MfO(«'iT4  abd|[tik-nptv-jr :  war— Tty»» 
tcj  c  |  t»j  777  aina*|  pr  topt7  m  :  avryj 
n  |  **w  Tifi  ^«vi)f  iclnw 

11  *a«  !•]  t  **«fa  r*»r«  m  |  ayv^Acil  pr 
«  tMp  |  49%  AUtu  MN  rcll  iei'S  I 
A^wJ  tij»  vrjr  D  |  ••/■/■!»  i'a  c  :  ff'f<sy  y  : 
•  •tea  b  fl  :  Goftrx  I.  |  rijr  tok]  tij  tou  5 
(uld) :  ora  "r»  x ;  7  7*  fw  dptv :  »;  v 


glnw  i  afl-O.)  «3^0t  w  :    m^Cw  I 
iVP.  VN  :  «0«'  x  :  ^J;  <#|*ic:  ^ 
b*  fil, .  -jr  hh  1  c««m  a  :  «^«  t> :  fw 
e*l/*  my  :  rov  «pHf  k  j  yt^auer  f  J  ea  * 
giranw  J  «^/o^4v«p***di\--  '*•**.- 
*■*«•)  m  AiMw  h»  -  n>  #fU  (  1  4»  *a# 
nw:»w  <9vi*4o  dflnpcvw  5 <> 
tw    x*;   row  11  I  +«7tw   gUawr  |  •*)  •« 
bdfhlnprnrl  |  fM«W]   pr  w»  t .   r* 
«V«r  x 

U  «*^«v  f»n»  A]  vftrj  arm  MN  fd 
«eiV*  j  •TT^«J  Pf«  MNjtWptxy  I  »> 
»nT#f  «<t«  ffo*  M  j  Tf  iax»]  m  pi** 
1L  -  **  ow  M  I  t^J  pr  ir  b  :  «r  Iw :  «■ 

gfaa 

It  ><l*kr  fl^«c  «mv  cm  I  ora  r#*«  ■» 
to»"  d  I  <n  *»  I  «  I  :  «r  >•••  €  :  «  «  b  '  •* 
•gBw  f_  I  lie  :    H  ^o*  MNdhkraptviy 

4US  I  om  «•*  !•  3  I  fi]  ij  b  •  om  n  |  ijt# 
1*]  rm/ 1  j  «ir*  fijwv]  «y  ritur  7kdt  |  iin] 
pr  «<u  MN4-<lj:liptv-y  £  Luc  J  oui  «vr« 
I"  M  I  om  »w  f«r»r  b  I  «cTir  »*]  «m  I 
•iffi  dptr  I  ora  raj-ra  s°  T>idt  Lac  I  *"b 
f«itnn  h  I  f«™  n  hrrny  S.n.il  tS  Lw  ' 
«>nir<raro  h  |  om  fj/ttp  Thdr*^  |  <vp]  «f» 
Tbdi  ;  om  ♦?  I  «<iry.  wt]  n*«w  «»Tt«7«  *  I 

♦£i;7U7m1  ar7Ya7**'  MN»-<Itlk-npt»-y  i  - 

n.l,iHx\t  1,  Luc  I  *f««  §■]  /afltjMNft^g 
€  I  om  «i  4"  MNky  |  cm  «•«  rr* — ir  5* 

w  j  om  a»wfoTo— ra.  j»  d  |  hhm*/  pr 
flh*irr  3  :  <m*rar*  c  I  itt  5#)  subftJb  I 
omMNxbky  3U.  Luc  |  ro^-orTJ-e  » 
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<rrtt\tv  Kvpwv  &vbpa  ttpoipi\n}v  Tpbx  rolt  vlovt  'IirporjA,  ku2  «?r«r  B 
airoit  Too*  At  ye*   Kt'ptot  5  C<cs  *I<rpaijA  'Eyw   «iV«  o*  fattjyayvv 
vva*   tK  yrjv  AfytfiTov,  not  i&jyayov  v\m?  l£  oUov  tovkias  v/a**". 
9  •*a2  ippvaapy  i>p.av  ^*  \<yi&v  Aiyvurov  «ai  f<  \«t/x»?  tt4ztwi'  r«i» 
tfAt/SiuTow  li/iiu'.  Kni  ifcijiakav  ainavt  in  Tpntrutmtiv  fyi&ir,  *al  /rVi/jtfl 

10  Aptf  ''V  yv**  otrwy  ln*ai  »*ra  fy*i>  'Eyu>  Kv/*ov  «  0«ov  I'/iut'.  mi 
f^o$Tj0riCT«o-0«  Toi/j  Otovs  tov  'AfAu/vafw,  ^v  of*  vftets  Ka6ti<T«r0t  iif 

M  rp  yfj  avrir*    xai  ©vk  cfcrrjKowaTc  tt)v  qWrfjv  pov,  ll  hat  i/Aftr 

AyycAor  Kvpioi1  icai  iic&6i(ja>  vr.'o  ri\v  rtpip.iv6ov  rift*  ci'  'E<£pa0a  if 
rfj  *!o>&c  iraTpAv  roO  *Etr&ptO    koX  rtbcHv  uUe  avrov  pajiMfav  a-trov 

t3  9v  Xrjvy  Wc  iKfpvytiv  &vh  vpotrtavov  rm>  Maltd^.  12*al  &<fi6r)  avrif 
6  Syy*Ao*  Kfp&iv  *ul  thtty  npii?  avroV  Kt/jnc/y  iktu  wuG,  br^i/^ov  '«*' 

■  3  Rt/rafxw.  >3«a«  civcr  ttj'os  avror  rcftcw  'Ee  <Voi,  kvoiV  pot>,  *cai 
<i  *<rrn'  Kv/xo?  p<0*  fjp&v,  *l?  rC  tvptv  Vf*(*f  to  K<tKa  ravta;  cai 
iroii  Itrnv  iraiTa  ra  $nvp.dma  cvtov  h  b{i\'ffpTavTo  t/pw  tA  mrtptv 
ijp&p  Xt'yoirrtt  M?j  (tv\l  «\f  Alyvnrov  diijyayf  v  rtpav  Kvptos;   koI  iw 

14  i^fppvfytv  iiiuks  Mil  tlmMV  i/pav  iv  X4tP^  Maiid/i.     14  *ui  intarptyfrtv 


8  &>i>Auat  B*  cw>»»         o,  u/ja*]  t>  *up  rmi  B*         11  *«*to»  B#  («r.  B*) 


|nuj»,  C» 


■mm  i»»A  I  I  of  a»7yaTor]  om  «t  ini  :  o 
ayaiSiflaoai  ar  [  «  yip)  tf  q  |  <rra7»*'] 
a»«r>«yor  q*  |  «VvA«i<u  cijqnui*, 

^apoa«  i"  I  m  3PJ  a»»  «j»t  {  v^wj  Ww.n 
WrlC 

tSiiatt  q  J  » w  a^^M-  inji"'a,  f    ««*']- 

11  ««i  ij\0ir  oYT*At',J  AMgdu*  auUm 
(f  J  ayyAot]  pr  o  €|  [  on  ai  S*  If!  |  MO* 
Orj/jtv  q  I  tjji»  nptpivOftv  tijv]  ti/t  *pw 
tv»-  ovoav  zm»  I  Tf/ifA^uf  eg*,  ;  »*/>**»»«(* 
u  I  utu  rffr  ir  i||  if  •^■fclOO  tf  cj  ; 
Kf^raim  fMU  in   5#o/mj  (C  |  ffpa  UA,  : 


n^fwi  t  :  atftpaSn  »  ry  ti?]  T17V  tcu  ri)r 
suzfl, :  <f  >7  q  f  1  om  tod  iv  cj  |  (#9/k 
dm  C  -  tv^n^  <|  .  tap  «,  :  ««Cf*  u: 
€<*£j»  j  j  viorl  pr  e  cijreux :   pr  rmsi  14 : 

l»«  tiT  -yi)  I  «<»J  tov  ejj*<  ■«  I  a»«j  •* 
x»«  I  om  m  i»  «ja, 

IS  om  0  cljqa,  |  lax*/**}  pr  o  ej  :  iexv 

Id  om  -yc9#ar  q  |  <w  «>i*]  «n^'  my  £  J 
om  ^cv  q  l  /i«tf  7M^"!  /*•*  **^**  i  I  «vwt 
tvpor  *)*x  1  UfHtrvnl  iuf*f  i£  |  t«  muthJ 
prrarro  ejqnuzaa  C  |  om  wxatnt  r)t  \  era 
ijptr  l*q  !  om  MV  cjjtiuMAf  |  am  rv» — yjfMM 
3«]  on  cijr^  ;  +  «i  sue  C  :    «»  #»»•'•• 

14  f»*OT/Kf*r]  "<t&»J.,r  (J  I  liny]  * 


p»7»-  :  1 1  iffxvi**  T«*  Jwiii** J  0'  •*  i«*ifM  *(j  iff.x*"  •  *'  Tl)  <vropia  I  c'  ftrC^tiw 

Tij  w^M  1  13  iftppt^ir]  o'  tf  araroarv  x  J  iftww]  o'  e^  «ufi&L«ir  x 
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Kxfijv  nai  «itt«j»  aiVtf    [Iojw*or  J*  rjj  t<T\*<  »©t%    «al   <r«Mrctf  tJ» 
15  'lffpai)A  U  xttpat  MaAidir   xtu  flloi  «{farfVr«iAa   o-c.      x%nel 

irptiv  avrur  r«&e«i/  'E*'  fru&  Ktyw.  cV  iir*  truWuu  tw  Iffpttfc  3«v 

4  X******  *wt'  WWOW^pO  «"*'  MawxJirinJ,  <cai  ^yw  <ifu  >ujc/h>*  ry  iu» 

1*  roG  varpof  **ov.      19<cai  <it«p  too*  mvrui*  o  AyycAot  Kiyiwu  Ki>H*t 

17  /<rrai  (mtu  <rov  *ai  irar<j£«w  rrji-  Macuiv.  i***!  ou^x!  /jni.  w«I 
«T*fi»  irp&c  avrbv  Pcdcur  KaJ  ef  <f/>or  X^f**  '*  A££BA/io?r  ,T 

18  ?toi!/<t«k  pm  iriffMhOi1  art  iru  AaA«ic  ^wr1  ^ot,  ">u|  MprjOjji  ivrt&tr 
lot*  rvD  i\0tlv  y.t  ffoo'r  o*«  *al  oIo»cu  rS,!*  6W6ir  >*ot   «U  <$$*»  «W 

TTloV   OW.         ««!     «»TTO'   "Eyti     4l|tl     *iX0rjiT«>i<U   {ft**  TO*   tfWTTyVdrtM  **■ 

19  l,*ai  I  «£<o>  cJtrr/AOcv  Kd't  ixotyin*  tfxfov  aiyua*  jmu  ©£d4  aAfuw. 
iSfupa,  xai  rh  n/x'c  Mthfw  tx\  ri>  ■  ad  to>  fcoffifc  ^XMr 
fir  xtirpa*,  cat  1(i'jvtyK€v  irpbv  a&rbv  faro  tV  i^iV    «ai  ipe«W- 

«  MfOi      ,n  fcai  «i*«'  tt/>oj  airui'  <S  AyycAoc  Kvpiov  Adfit  rdi  upc'a  *<u 


N  Nabcdghklmnptvwxy  fltf**l.'& 


#»•  X-,/*1  '"  X*'**1*  It  Tb  Jt  I  /KiAiajr  fM^tay 

x  .  ♦  una  Luc 

14  ««  i»— «5]_»ub -=-£•"»  i  om  d  |  W> 
$y«\ftf  ra  |  om  »  mn  |  avra]  r^w  •■top 
hclim  :  om  k :  *  o  rtyyiXot  rf  |  anwj  4-  vivnj 
o  iJgklnptvwx  S3  ThJi  |  <«  ^ff-cn  pa- 
ttujk)  »uW&5'*"1  :  om  MN«ltkiny  |  ^uftiar 
X  I  om  <oi  i&vv — <t»  (1  xoj  4"  j  ot\  -V  Nh* 
y  i  «v«  km  i  NONHf  'JIB,  Luc :  nm  bptv  | 

#fnfr«A-'!A«n  t  :  «faTO<fT«Aaj  n  :  ntttto  Luc 

lit  om  »p«  avror  d  |  «]  +  >«3W  bcx  5 
isat'S;)  |  atv</vt*  it  I  «Job]  pr  wx  h*  >w 
h'')  :    pr  *ai  c  'J| :   ft   xtKta^tl  o^Xoyro  n* 

n  i  oj  rorr  «x  r;  md  1  :  tv  dp  |  om  *ik»t>9ti 
d  :  oAorro  np  |  «r|  «  n  |  ttnnmtreii  w]l 
9— Tavni'ort^a]  cn/i'i  twminat*  M*ut%  \ 
Tim«i/i/ripaj  ^i*/»7  b*  i>i*p(i  !»*''  |  •»*  **'■ 
*aaaij]  «»■  i^A  k*"«  |  j«iruuurj  MN*  djjhkl 
nplvxy  :  /•actiT^  m  I  MannttM  U  fai  I"] 
-*  t»  dptv  |  /ii*/>c«  «i/ii  cl  I  om  nfii  gliiW 
CTL  (  /l(lfpOT«/VM     k"<  •     m«WiMM<    1L  |  toj 

o*m>1  pr  rr  at-dplriptv-y  :  ik  w*ar  MNhk 
m  :  m  t/oMttf  iLiF^  |  urn  row  like 

10  ci  uyytAoi  tv  «poi  avror  c  |  om  itoai 
awTOF  d  |  om  o  afYfAoi  *v  MNabhxydU. 
Si  |  om  mi  dkm  |  «]  pr  on  glnptvw  ©  | 
tirrot]  an  laofiai  abx  jti$  :  «yr>  rro  Luc  : 
t*t&:  om  MNyfl  |  juto  <tom]  /«tf  v/iAtiv 
W  |  warofriv]  uvoKVtvtti  gluw  <S  rrjr] 
rov  n  |  ^a^af  x 


17  rpot  ufrorl  \ub-f5:  cm  dp  fl^ll 
-jtoWr]  »ub+5'°*  |  om  n*  j*  iaCt  * 
G$9*\p'n»]  pr  nvtuv  «r«v  ***  a  .  * **** 
o  :  eomm  4  J  om  mu  3«— «^»  MX«»yl 
om  mi  3»  «lp  |  ffwtmw]  nfa  ft  S*- 1  «* 
+S"*  !  pr  r^MVw  c :  *^hp»  dfx*u» 
tvtv:  um  E  I  vri]  pi  vav  djtUupmv : 
irayra  ooa  h  :  fwewm^w  }v  |  •»  *•* 
A«i<]  «Afl\r;ff«  dghkJnpt-rw  J  om  ^* 
•,"■■'  t 

lfi  wj-t-fcj  «hkmy  |  miijlfcf)  x*!*^ 
MNdhkmpli-w:    \apf*i)«  y  |  om  nm  l' 
*i  1x1  up*  |  m*  tM*i¥  iui'  j  oni  »»  «1  '  •»•• 
tftaw  M  |  •>(!■.]  9  sup  ru  y:  #Vj»»  tK^p 
*»!»-]  *  aural  ileir  dgklaptvw  :  +  *•  Cl 
«^»  *./«  ]  rnn  t4fn  M  n  :  <rn  it-  |  rnfcjmt— 
m*K»o/«i(  ad  :  «a«9«v>iaj  Ncntr :  «v  A' 
iropni «  1*  :  «ru  &n€opcu  ot  l"1 ;  nhni. 
^roftffft.  b  :  wrfro  1  :  rf  Miirfro  kk  1 1  «■ 
j"  1  ci  *m  |  in  jfl]  r  .W '»«  a 

10  7c8c«ji  w  |  cNf«  «A4<ywl/Jn»»f 
©  I  ot^ot  d :  9fi  1 :  i^m  |  o\t^»J«<^ 
1L  1  f»i*9Jf#  to  */•«  flnvr  ^  |  #rt#f 
««»■!  c^kv  MNhkmy  |  ro  mvowj  m 
<arwiu  |  To]rortiih*uplvw  |  omnvsl 
tux**'!   ••fX"*  c  •    *t*\**v  b   l:    O* 

+  oi-Tfi    km  |  uro]    «m   cli  i   mp.vr*r9t^t9t\ 

4  avm  dffnpprw  <f  :  ooih/i/  1 1 

20  om  »p«i  ovriff  d  I  XV]  om  d  :  +  '■» 
ft  gn  |  tci  >fia]  pr  owr  c  :   ta  ap«ftt«  t  \ 
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t/)o»-  avrbv  6  iyyikot  KvpCov  ml  uttcv  Ilo/icvou  Vr  t<rxw  <roii  ravrj;,  B 
xut  trwrrtcc  nW  *I<rpa7)A  rfc  xfCP^T  Maftiaji.'  Jfiou  i^aWortiAd  *t«. 
Ia(cal  «tnc/»  irpw«  avrvv  Fciculj'  *Kr  «V'"'.  *«W  t*°v»  *V  rCw  trwaw 
t^x/  *Itr par/A;  Jdou  rj  xiAuW  M<™  »/<r6Yw)<w  iv  MapamnJ,  nal  <y« 
*iVl  <*  lUKpinpti  iv  ofcy  raT^ov'  >wv.  w*c2  «?»«»•  */>&*  avrov  i 
^yy<Aov  Kv/>tuu  Kifpuir  fira*  /x«r^  <yp6f  «xi  ?rttr<!S£«tff  tt/p  Ma&ut/* 
o»«7vt  &i'bpa  era.  lT*al  « *7re i'  r/>ov  avroi'  I'cdcuv  Kt  M  cvpcw  £A*or 
^1/  <J(/»(?aAjiow  <ruv  kcU  paufraS  Mot  ffi/M^P0"  to*"  3  u  tAaA';<ra«  fiCT* 
qfioffj  J8M'I  xaV"y^5*  iwtdOiv  &»s  rov  <*A0cu'  /i<  rrpo?  W'  icai 
i£oCrjnt  rtjv  Ovvtav  kuI  9i]au»  h*iatn6v  <rov.  nai  ttrttv  *Kyw  *lui 
19  Kat'iVojiat  &■>$  Tou  iitiarptyat  trt.  lfl  <ai  IV>«u*i*  «t<rf}A0<r  Nat 
iirnti}tf-(ir  tpitfiov  clySiV  «ai  ntyl  AAct'/wtip  fi$pa,  *ai  ra  k/iAi  ?0r/*fj> 

7r/>of  auTor  wro1  nV  TtpiiuvQoir   koL  xpotniyyurtv,      i0  real  c tTrev  irpos 
avTor  <J  dyycAo?  tou  0<ofi  Aa#<  ra  */>^a  nal  ra  A£vpa  «u  0*p  npbs 


e(Jqr»ui4,  C™ 


fttUCfMTtftOI  B*  {/u«f .  B**) 


qvtu  cjnm,  C  I  »""XW]  Pr  »9  cijnui*!  | 
#«tfi}ff  1  I  i8«v]  pr  «w  trui"**,  |  01]  t  «/ 

ora  9  u*  |  tH*pows\  *n*pvt  int  ;  +  tm» 
•^V**'  >*yv  0  [  mum,  pr  rw  tq|  »^*]  pr 
n*  eiqr 

1<J  o  fifytXot-  trret]  c  m  or*  tffoptu 
i*1*  I  om  *f  ua,  J  cij  cat  *j  I  rafti^ijv'  iu  I 
r^r]  fuf  irCyr  |  a«h  hc8/>«  •caj  **  w/*t 
$ua  q  I  a'trti]  04  ir 

17  #t  tm]  tity  \h  ■  I  Bt)  flf/  ti'jrw  :  on 

qft,  I  r^lOi  J  x •»*"»■  Ai  C  =  t  *"  q  J  «r  «^#aA- 
|MltJ  i»«F»'ior  C  (u»d)  I  ff^a>/*«ij  Pf  toii 
i  I  roi^r<;c  i  |  /ioij  /*«t  *fiou  ir  ©  |  ■<«» 
g    t>(    Biiirn    nan    a.    \f  -    nrn    r,\t    j*    |  .1  r. 

«<  ti  cj:1"  I  •\aA7<7(it]  av  AaAiit  1*"'  |  per 


<ijr9UMj  ]  ^f    tXOtif   <JM  I  rr/c]    v^V   q   { 

qa»  J  ftrew j  fliww  Cyr  vo.  iiiw]  ox  <orr 
i '  ■  tivxtl  angifux  aut/m  ti  tff*  it  |  om  »*/" 
C  j  Jraft<70>tat]  *«C»^rouai  /'"« :  KueW/itu 
jq»i«,Cvi  :  tuCivv/iai  AaffiuvfMU  c  :  KaSiwpi 
i :  rtutfii-^iu  ru  I  <vi  j* — at^  Jmn  utMta.5  £. 
10  om   uaifXOtv  «at  *i'j*  I  fifriyAVifl  1 

i-/-i     r  ■     <•(/•!  1    1  j  aA»it/>oi»]  + /f  /iVi/    if"    j 

a(v*ia]prjmiCyr:4#iir.  |  to «y«a «#94r«v] 

Cyr  I  omr«C  I  «5oA«r]t\«iJi^c  .  tr«tfr/- 
*<>■  a,  :  iM\«.r  irtut  m«  :  tffudit^.  \  <r  r? 

X»»T/>a]    *«    XVT^a*'  ,mf  I  \""Pa  f  I    *»•"»•* 
■a  I  r*/^/tiv«ni«  rqa,  Cyr :  *4/>(.ivfio»   11  | 

tvram  ro  C 
SO  row  W]  «v  cq  Cyr  |  ru  uv»>Mi"l  iw> 


l«;  ir  tv  Kixfnfvt  o    #m  tok  AiiviAiv  t  \  TifiipttOov]  o  &  iftvv  I  |  «a  irpooij^-yiittr]  o'  uu 
wpo<jtsvrr)fjtv  t  JO  to  afv/ja]  0'  **  rowi  a(u^tout  t 
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VI       Tni'f  apron  ra'vt  <&£t'jj<*f  **&  BU  irpbc  r^t*  Wrpaj*  «V«uTjr.  mi  tw  A 
»<  fojfiiV  fjgrar.      nai   hnfigro   ovrcuv.      "  nai  i£Jr<ivcv  6   &yy*Xoi 
Kvpfov  rit  £«por  Tijt  fii&QM  HJt  h  n?  x««/n  afrc»  itai   rj^ro  fir 

T.i  Kftia  k*\  rovt  cfvpavv   rat  6  4yy*Aoy  Kvpiov  a^rrjAtfcr  i£  6$ta\ 
M  ftcur  afoot1.       **xai  !J#v  r«&cau*  trn  ayy*An*  Kipfotr  itrrU-    xai  «Enr 

l*«A«wv  *A  iV  Kiyue.  Ki'pu,  tf"  fa0**  ^6y  AyycAei*  Kiyifot'  TpSowtor 
>\  -npot  Ttpovmsav.  M  Ptal  turn'  avr^i  KJjuof  Efcyrr;  <ro«,  ^rj  ^c/JcC. 
■4  ja?/   aTo(WjTj*.       "noi   ^sM^ctv  V*«i   Tcdcaa*    cHcujjTnjt.**"    if 

Kiyiup,  Kai  c«£A«r«i'  avro  Kip^rrf  KvpCov  fta*  ryt  r^'pat  ravnjfc  fri 

avTou  ojToy  «V  'EtppaOa  narpct  rov  *lt(pi. 


tph  cvtowi]  sub-rS  I    »m    MNablunv 
«>kh  »•]  #«  ginw  AC  I  om  «*«ir»  (*'  . 
•(■X^of  tw  {ftfwr  ajI>«x»« -nw  3C  I  tw 
vw/K'^j    pr  ci'**  C  I  <«<N^tf«rJ   •    vi'Siv*1  L* 
(7«A«wv  h''')  I  otrax]  ♦  l^deon  % 

31  ro  a»oy — airou  10}  ttantinm-tuum 
tf  j  pttfl5tfi»J  4  inw  h  I  om  nri  1*  <i  |  7^  • 
rot  T9  C  I  ciM7^7 1  t  *a*  a**0rj  r  ;  arc^r; 
n  I  I  ra  «pia— a(kifWu|  rai-r*  d      can  t.i 

spa  «a«  'Jlw  1  pr  av*  c  1  *U4  row  «{t>M>ci  J 
mtimti  1L  j  owijA^rv  o  ayy.  cw  km  <E  |  om 
«  J"  dl  if^AtffK  n  I  »(]  an  MNdptvy: 
am  r«ir  likin 

22  tifor  N»bdhklptvvt  *  |  0111  «v  1*  ** 
•ffrir]  rtrrtu  n  |  ttv*v]  «t*#K  h*  corr  h*) 
om7i3i*»'  3°dmp  .  a  a]  aai  MNy£i  aXa 
II9BI  fHji/M  hi  oiftpiu  M^^ghk^'nw: 
/n  */U  om  ».1piv  |  «  iu]  +  /i(«»  k  |  om 
iti  j*  MNhmy  Cl»  |  cti  3°]  +  «m  Toi/rai 
cz  ;  t'«n  ruvro  b  t-?ft«»/#rAof  4  i  J  •iJ^'r 
N»  JsliklmptvwJi  ]  om  r or  MNhy  5  |  ■« 


|-»I 


n  I  mv  ♦^w]  F 


j']  cow  dK*w  |  oni  t 
rcr  a*]  ♦  mcri*r  £« 

//«  t  M7f"»'7**7»  w  orafc  I  ^  j*]pf*» 
MNabdghk-nptvw^  'Jlfflfc  i  ♦  «*>  h 

S4  f*df«rj  prfAatw  n  :  otn  S  |  w  « 
tfuowtijgiw'  k  f  tw  H?]  onmbmR 
I .  «w  rai  **  n  ,  aw  ro]  aim  cdhkntr  |  <yy< 
**]  <*Fl»rj*  *w  dtv  ;  <i/^rvA  m  :  «i>^7*« 
»"  I  «V  i.p^rrj  Abk  :  *v  t.prj^r  C  |  9*1/0 
ravryt)  ai^uptm  7/i^at  «r  i  #^mm»  4  | 
tnl  pr  «».  dglnptvw  -fi^  •  4  *«  b  f  •••■ 
OrTOFj  orrot  Qvrov  km  :  orti  cvr»  (fsw  | 
om  «r  c  j  finJtfavW  bd  :  EfiAm  'S  OoV* 
iL  I  irpfiw  i'Cr*l  f>l  T«»oj*«f  ro*  •>■  «^w 

i>;  .»-  tc  Oi«i  O&tyK  m  »^r  flrTI*  1 
(aAifrr)  w  •  fatri*  xwr  ^«r»'  3  |  «^s]  »^h 
r  I  tt(pi~i4(pi  VN  :  <£•«  bx  :  <CH  »i  "^" 
my  1  «<»>k  b*  |L  I  ittf^i  b*  :  topti  a  .  i*f*- 
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T        rtyr  virpav  htbrrjv,   xal  iov   (topbv  ix°P(va  &X**»      Kt&  broCrja-cv  B 

a  1  o&rois.      H  Kal  i&Tcurtv  6  2/yeAo?  KvpCov  rd  bjupov  ttjs  fidpbov  rrjs 

iv  \ttpl  avrov  Kal  ipfraro  tQv  Kp€&v  koX  t«v  a(vfu»v,  kc&  avtfir\  imp 

2k   rijs  mirpas   koX   Kar4<l>aycv  ra  xpia    koX   tovs   a&povr    ko\   6 

aa  &yy(\os  Kvplov  ivopevOij  airb  6<f>da\ptap  avrov.     M  koX  <t8o»  Ft htuv 

Sn  &yyt\os  Kvplov  ovt6s  tcrrur    ko\  *lir€V  rtbwv  *A  5,  x6pU  pov 

9$  Kvpif,  5rt  eToov  Ayytkov  KvpCov  irpfowirov  irpouoiTrov.      28«ii  tl-nzv 

24  avrif  Kvpios  ElprjvTj  0-04,  pj)  <popov,  ob  /aj)  airo66v$s.      uk<x\  <}ko&6- 

fj.f}(T(v   im  Tcdcuv  Ov<ruxorrjptov  ry   Kvpty,    koX  iirtKaXfcrev   avrip 

Elpyw)  KvpCov  $m  rijs  fipJpas  tovttjs,  ht  avrov  Svros  h  'E<ppa6a 

■narpbs  tov  'Etrbpti. 

eijrsuzjLi  £■ 

amrovt  tout  afv/iovf  Ql  (uid)  |  om  *xoftfp*  +  on  q  ]  kv  ovrot  tarty]  tov  W  *  any  ovtwt 

£  1  « «^x<« ]  ««x*or  injai :   €  3°  ex  corr  *«  t  ovr°r]  avrof  ejus :  om  iru  |  om  a  a  eij 

X*1  J  ecu  iTtMT}Gtyffat  auttm  C  |  ot/rwi]  -4-  q rsuza,  |  /to*  ft]  I?  /iov  c  :  irai  £  |  om 

-jib*wv  C  /tov  q  |  fiftov]  i6or  ia,  |  077' A,o*  a  |  rpoca- 


21  X"H  Pr  *V  eiqrsu****  |  om  *cu  30      wor  a°]  pr  w^ot  eijqrauza,  C 
i*  I  to*  afv/iar]  pr  pamum  (&,  |  am £17]  94  om  fifcw  a,  |  om  rw  qa,  j 

aw? fipOi/  ejaxa,  :  mm/  &  |  xarnpayav J  e^o-       Acfffr  z  |  avr«]  avro  ejq  rsuza',  f  cv/wov] 


7t y  u  I  toot  afv/iovf]  pr  patus  flt  |  om  0      ffoi  a,  |  f^pafti]  t^fai/i  a :  +  /ma  &  |  »pr ) 
a°  u*  I  om  »rvpiov  a°ej  |  wropti^j]  om  i* :      wpo  \r  |  tov]  avrov  q  |  *o,8/m   ejqsz  C  : 

32  «ioVr]  (S«r  uj,  •  cognom't  &  |  art  i*>] 
_ar   «ai  a>-fflij]  v**  max  a>t$rj  z  \  iwoptvBr]]  0'  &  ar<]k6*r  x  22  kI  /tor  it]  o'  tf  a  a  a 

KM  ;    «fl  ««   Qlf'Qi   z 

A.  E.  Brooke. 
N.  McLean, 
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REVIEWS 


NEW  LIGHTS  ON  THE  CATHOLIC  EPISTLES. 

n$  Sftttia  of  St.  Ptter  ami  Si.  Jvde.  edited  by  the  Rkv.  C  Bigg,  D.D. 
(I ntcrnational  Critical  Commentary  :  Edinburgh,  T.  &  T.  Clark.  1901.1 

The  Catholic  Epistles  present  to  the  critic  a  very  Urge  number  c< 
unsolved  problem* .  and  up  to  the  present  time  comparatively  little 
attcntion  has  been  paid  to  them  by  Knglish  schobrs.  In  spite  of  Ac 
work  of  Westcott  Hon  and  Major  much  remain*  to  be  done  upoa 
the  Epistles  which  they  edited,  and  perhaps  the  best  service  rendaoi 
l>y  Dr.  Bigg's  commentary  will  be  the  stimulus  which  it  should  gtre  to 
further  inquiry  into  texts  which  no  one  scholar  can  cal; 

Dr.  Bigg  speaks  of  the  date  of  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  with  sob* 
confidence  :  he  is  clear  at  least  that  it  is  earlier  than  tho  Ncronon 
persecution.  Now  it  is  possible  that  Professor  Ramsay's  theory  ** 
the  development  of  persecution  is  over  elaborate :  persecution  'for  the 
Name'  may  doubtless  he  older  than  the  Flavian  period,  and  if  B 
1  Peter  need  not  be  dated  aa  late  as  a.  i>.  So.  But  to  place  it  as  early 
ns  a.».  6a  would  bring  us  into  conflict  with  the  evidence  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.  Before  the  Neronian  persecution  came  the  crucial 
case  of  St.  Paul's  first  trial,  Arc  we  to  bclicTC  that  St-  Paul  wai 
;u -putted  and  released  at  a  time  of  'fiery  trial'  when  charges  of  theJtand 
murder— and  Christianity— were  being  succcssiully  brought  against  the 
Church's  members?  Is  it  so  plain  as  Dr.  Bigg  thinks  that  'Christian 
Mood  had  not  been  shed  in  any  formal  systematic  way  by  the  Roman 
government  at  the  time  when  St.  Peter  wrote'?  The  vcr>  fact  that 
1  Peter  warns  Christians  from  Pontus  to  the  Aegean  that  a  wip*M 
is  beginning  for  them  seems  to  point  Ifl  the  oilier  direction. 

Still  more  difficulty  will,  we  think,  be  felt  over  Dr.  Birr 's  dating  of 
7  Peter  and  Jude.  There  are  no  books  of  the  New  Testament  to  which 
most  students  would  be  so  diffident  in  assigning  a  date  as  time  two 
epistles :  we  are  in  fact  no  more  advanced  than  Origcn,  who  appears 
indeed  to  have  made  some  homilctic  use  of  these  books,  while  reserving 
the  scholar's  right  to  be  more  sceptical  than  he  would  like  his  con- 
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;ation  to  become.  From  the  fact  that  Dr.  Bigg  has  placed  the  Didache 
in  the  fourth  century  we  arc  prepared  to  find  him  oriRinal  and  vigorous 
in  his  treatment  of  literary  chronology ;  but  we  doubt  whethrr  hU 
present  argument  for  the  priority  of  2  Peter  will  make  many  converts, 
supported  though  it  is  by  the  parallel  reasoning  of  Or.  Zahn.  The 
criteria  in  this  mailer  are  no  doubt  subjective:  but  we  must  here  pit 
one  subjectivity  against  another.  St.  Jude's  letter  is  a  general  invective 
against  certain  antinomians— perhaps  we  may  say  antinomfan  Gnostic* : 
2  I'ctcr  is  practically  the  same  invective,  with  a  special  reference  to 
persons  who  made  light  of  the  Parousia.  St.  Jude  reminds  his  readers 
of  an  apostolic  prophecy  that  in  tin;  last  lime  mockers  and  immoral  false 
teachers  would  be  plentiful,  and  enforces  his  warning  with  references  to 
Apocryphal  instances  :  2  Peter  brings  a  far  heavier  battery  into  action. 
His  letter  conies  from  one  who  has  seen  the  splendour  of  the  Lord  m 
the  Transfiguration,  nod  the  prophecy  of  the  evil  teachers  lias  in  him 
a  far  weightier  introduction:  It  is  a  word  spoken  before  hy  the  holy 
prophets,  and  a  commandment  of  the  apostles  of  the  1-ortl  and  Saviour. 
Is  then  the  specialised  and  emphasised  form  the  original  from  which  the 
weaker  and  more  general  copy  was  derived  ?  We  should  at  least  require 
sonic  collateral  evidence  for  this  view,  nnd  we  do  not  think  that  any  of 
V>r.  Biggs  instances  of  St.  Jude's  indebtedness  is  incapable  of  inversion. 
Stress  has  sometimes  been  laid  on  2  Pet.  ii  4  (<7«</Mie  ftyov  raprtt- 
pmffas),  a  passage  from  which  it  is  supposed  that  Jud.  6  (*#*>*<«  Mm 
vrA  (viftop  r.njpij***)  is  by  misunderstanding  derived.  But  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  right  text  even  in  2  Peter  may  be  oupah,  and  it 
is  quite  clear  that  St.  Jude,  who  knew  the  book  ol  Knoch,  had  his 
choice  in  ihat  source  between  angels  in  pits  and  angels  in  chains; 
so  that  tbeit  is  no  rcitl  reason  for  supposing  here  that  he  borrowed 
from  a  Peter.  It  is  possible  in  other  places  to  say  that  St.  Jude 
has  *  rc-writien  rugged  sentences,  making  them  more  clear  and  less 
forcible';  but  other  critics  will  still  feci  that  2  Peter  is  the  borrower, 
and  has  spoilt  these  passages  in  the  borrowing.    Tor  instance,  in  Jud.  10 

WC  read  :  •itch  W  faa  pip  qvk  oftuati'  tSktunPrjuoiaur,  5iru  Sf  $i/tfin>r  *>(  ri  itAoyi 

pa  MffwnH)  if  rovrott  ydupwroi.     The  parallel  to  this  is  2  Pet.  ii  1 2 : 

oVrm  (V,  u>t  liXaytt  fia  yryttnnniiva  iftvmta  lit  'iSut/rtr  cat  i^o/wii',  iv  oie  nyvnnvtup 
0Xui»$7j*uwTr*,  tV    r/J   tfhpf    sMP   *a\   ^^aptjourrai.       It   is    not    CBSy  tO  9CC 

how  St.  Judc's  trenchant  antithesis  could  have  been  constructed  out  of 
2  Pelci's  'rugged'  clauses.  St,  Jude's  JXuyn  (*n  ln-inn^  m  ili<-  sound 
hlH  of  the  antithesis  .  they  have  a  sort  of  knowledge  but  misuse  it.  This 
surely  has  some  point :  but  iiXaya  faa  by  itself  in  2  Peter  is  almost  point. 
less.     Again,  the  phrase  vtt  6  fctyov  tou  a xoruvr  itr^tjiut  in  2  PcL  ii  1 7  is 

I'lnJty  appOSltC   tO  rrTyni   .i«»V"'    *a''  «/«\**w    "ir^    \ai\anot  fXaxviptrat  ;    but 

in  Jud.  13  the  gloom  of  darkness  which  awaits  the  wandering  stars 
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tt  fody  ftnaagined:  it  a 
c  *  w  baft  op  oat  of  *  Peters 

(Jai  ii>  when  iKgjrak  tbe  oaeaa^«s»nJra  recta': 

Ml  i  Peters  #rO»  «■  mm  k  tbe  irurt  of  sooths 

flatly,  he  w  Dot  mipsm!  to  allow  any  we%at  IB 

cased  tbe  Afirnkwyptmuektu  of  a  Peter.     Yet  i:  a 

bet  that  J  ode  is  free  mhncaerf  apocryphal  towreet,  and 

aBBctypbal  cJcaacnts  bob  ]odc  and  siihstittttjDr 

to  canonical  books,  ww  cootd  tmre  at  sooaethang  like  a  P«ff. 

iency  to  lay  stress  opoa 
its  attriaaac  and  okkafial  vahat,  its  soarce  and  its  intenrt- 
tatson  a«  casphaamrd :  tbe  h—  'P'^'r*  ate  adrfoced  aloof  vnbae 
apostles:  and  lac  general  topic  of  tbe  letter  belongs  to  tbe  praphdk 
cohere  and  is  handled  m  tbe  mopbeue  aaaaner.  Now  we  lean  bob 
Dr.  Bigg's  watnadswrion  to  i  Peter  that  St.  Peter  short  markedly  km? 
iistcrest  sa  prophecy ;  indeed,  ta  Dr.  Bigg  s  essay  on  doctrine,  doopkac, 
and  orpniamnn  in  s  Peter  we  are  told  that  *Propherisaa  scow  tip  in 
one  word  tbe  duVrenre  between  Paul  tbe  mystic  and  Peter  tbe  ds> 
pEaarian.'  If  this  fynerahaanon  ia  to  hold  good,  then  the /»*»** aj-aar 
oft  Peter  wocid  teeaa  to  indicate  aomething  of  a  ctolerenee  between  *t 
asohor  and  that  of  the  Second  E|»«ab» 

Other  detain  both  of  internal  and  of  catena]  eridence  moles* 
a  sbsusar  conclusion,  and  we  bebeve  that  their  ensnalatrre  eflect  may 
fairly  be  caBcd  orerabdming.  Let  k  be  conceded  that  St.  PaaTs 
Epistles  were  coUectad  at  a  eery  early  date ;  tbe  concession  auto  tf 
easier  to  explain  tbe  /»  w4mm*  frtmkmt  of  2  Per  lit  r6  (  proer 
seems  to  shew  acquaintance  with  more  than  one  of  tbe  Eputks: 
we  should  be  inclined  to  say  aiore  definitely  than  Dr.  Big*,  that 
be  was  certainly  innuenced  by  the  Epittlc  to  tbe  Romans:  the 
composite  quotation,  in  which  Root  ix  53  is  so  strikingly  similar  to 
1  Pet  ii  6,  7,  together  with  (he  coincidences  hetmccn  Rom.  nil  and 
t  Pet.  ii,  nuke  this  hard  to  deny.  The  antci  of  a  F'cter  had  also  read 
the  Romans:  in  a  Pet.  in  15.  *i*  r»i  «\y*»  ^»  9  bwi'ij  Th  «itui» 
iy****  "  quite  dose  enough  to  Rom.  ii  4  to  fir  the  reference  which  it 
there  nude  to  St.  Paul  It  then  might  be  argued  that  if  the  writer  of 
1  Peter  had  certainly  read  the  Romans,  and  had  also  probably  read 
other  Pauline  Epistles,  the  writer  of  2  Peter  might  be  in  a  position  w 
speak  of  those  Epistles  as  a  collection.  But  even  when  this  admission 
has  been  nude,  z  Pet.  iii  16  provides  further  and  greater  dlficwines: 
the  Epistles  have  not  only  been  collected;  men  have  pamstry 
mkfnUfpngtcd  them  »r  ■»;  roc  Imwbt  »m*>W.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  this   phrase  carries   us   into  the  second  century.      If,  Bbe 
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Bigg,  we  argue  ourselves  hack  into  the  nm,  we  arr  met  hy 
another  phrase  which  demands  one  more  effort  of  the  same  kind 
—  the  only  phrase  in  the  Epistle  which  directly  suggests  the  period 
at  which  the  author  writes — a$'  fjf  y&p  ni  tmrt'pn  itr-t\ih$n*T**t  tnima  oiVwc 
&*ttuV*i  d#*  ipxw  trtvtmt  (2  PcL  iii  4).  It  is  not  enough  to  say  thai  *no 
t  would  have  fallen  into  so  obvious  and  fatal  a  blunder  "an  to  use 
tins  phrase  in  reference  to  the  first  generations  of  Christians.  On  that 
principle  any  pseudepigraphic  work  could  be  accepted  as  genuine,  if 
only  Its  anachronisms  wen;  Mifftcicntly  bold.  Dm-i  m>i  the  [>oint  of  the 
phrase  lie  in  the  word  Koi^^trur?  The  tymfttrm  did  not  mean  'since 
the  time  of  Abraham ' :  they  meant  *  since  the  time  when  certain  people 
died,  whose  dying  was  of  some  importance  for  the  doctrfofl  of  the 
Parousia' ;  and  their  difficulty  was  not  wholly  unlike  that  of  the  Th> 

ins  to  whom  St.  Paul  wrote  that  ^p»U  of  (tarrev         ,  nv  /17  tpBSampn 
....,.y).'». «.».     The  most  natural  explanation  of  their  complaint,  we 
cannot  but  think,  dissociate*  them  from  the  first  generations  01  Christians 
altogether. 

A  question  of  external  evidence  may  also  be  raised  here,  as  one 
which  colls  at  least  for  further  inquiry.  In  the  rclercnrc  10  the 
Transfiguration  in  2  Pet.  i  16-18  the  phrases  <£u»*^?  rwfrrti  and  «V  r£ 
*y<V  Sp<*  arc  somewhat  striking.  Now  the  Gnostic  Acti  of  Peter 
(quoted  by  /aim,  Einl,  if  59  from  Lipsius)"  contain  a  passage  which 
clearly  has  some  connexion  with  2  Peter;  'doruinus  nostcr  uolui*  me 
maicstatcm  suam  uidore  [c(.  iw&vru  .  . .  r^«  fasfaw  #ayo\»«$r7fos]  in  monte 
snncto,'  and  a  little  further  on,  '  uocem  eius  auditii  talem  qualem  refine 
non  possum.'  It  may  not  perhaps  be  too  fanciful  to  suggest  that  in 
'qualem  referre  non  possum'  we  may  have  a  trace  of  the  missing 
relative  to  which  2  Peter's  rutofc  may  have  belonged  i.c-  that  2  Tetcr 
may  be  later  at  least  than  the  original  form  of  the  Gnostic  Acts, 

Those  who  regard  the  second  century  as  rather  more  likely  ihan  the 
first  to  have  given  birth  to  2  Peter  arc  naturally  challenged  to  find 
an  historical  context  into  which  it  would  lit.  The  book  cannot  be  much 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  century.  It  wax  known  in  the  South  of 
Gaul  in  177  A.D.;  and  it  wa*  not  the  only  pseudepigraphic  Pctrinc  book 
of  prophecy  circulating  there  at  that  time1.  It  cannot  have  been  a  new 
book  when  the  Gallican  Churches  wrote  their  letter,  with  it*  incidental 
and  almost  unintentional  quotations :  but  would  not  the  circumstances 
of  the  middle  of  the  century  fit  in   fairly  well   with   in   tenor?     The 


1  To  thp  px-^rr* adduced  by  Dr  W|ff  from  the  Ixtrrr  n(  ilir  Chiirrhci  of  Luffafttt 

jufi  Vienna  Kiit.  //.  /I  V  1  ■»  trtfimtirtvi  to  a  Keicr  wr  may  (km  hap*  ndd  the  lint 
WOfd*  riflhe  U\ttr  -*Ji»  Ri«Wp  *r*  .  .  M&  .«r.i  tijp  'AoW  r+l+tvy*ar  *^f  «vr^<-  '71 
im»»r^0«M  i^iV  viViir  mi  Uvtta  |>ow.»  iA4A^«."i.    This  Utter  aJao  quote*  th« 
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of  Morrtsnisra  was  rarely  due,  not  to  mere  Asian  fcnabcs, 
to  serines  tiersuns  like  Pinytus.  willi  lm  ta>ic  for  rr*^— r^pu  r^u** :  il 
doe,  in  Uct,  to  the  prcTafcnce  of  a  tone  not  unlike  that  of  a  Poo*: 
a  torse  of  reaction  against  secularism,  of  rerrvirsg  desire  for  strictness  of 
life,  of  reviving  insistence  on  the  nearness  of  the  Parousia.  We  do  OX 
suggest  that  the  writer  of  a  Peter  was  a  Mootanist—  Tcrtulhan  s  akoot 
forbids:  but  the  causes  which  provoked  and  fostered  the  'new  see* 
phecy'  may  also  have  called  forth  this  vehement  prophetic  protest 
against  the  encroaching  evils  of  the  agp. 

Turning  fnan  literary  chronology  to  a  subject  of  deeper  interest  we 
notice  that  in  §  6  of  his  Introduction  to  i  Peter  Dr.  Bigg  presents  of 
with  a  picture  of  two  types  of  religious  thought  nr  modes  of  religious 
life,  that  of  the  Disciplinarian  and  that  of  the  Mystic.     The  picture  * 
admirably  drawn,  lifelike,  and  enlivening.    It  sets  those  who  'hear  God 
speaking  to  them '  over  against  those  who  '  fed  the  presence  of  God 
within/    On  the  one  side  is  St.  Peter,  with  Laud  and  Bishop  Butk», 
and  on  the  other  stands  St.  Paul  with  George  Fox.     Dr.  Bigg  recogns* 
the  difficulty  of  classifying :  '  many  people  use  mystic  language  tboajo 
they  arc  really  and  truly  disciplinarian*.'    St.  Paul  perhaps  bcloags  to 
the  class  of  those  who  an-  really  n  yttki  ami  use  disciplinarian  language 
at  any  rate  be  seems  to  be  much  further  from  being  an  unmixed  cumfk 
of  his  type  than  St.  Peter.     Certainly  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  to  bun 
(as  to  St.  John)  is  contained  in  the  words  /*  Xi*#t£,  a>a9r*«  at  4*d :  fart 
is  the  Predcttinanan  argument  in  Romans  ia  the  work  of  a  mystic, «  * 
the  doctrine  of  Church  and  Ministry  in  Epbesians  untouched  by  '< 
plinariats '  feeling  ?  Among  the  leading  Mystic  ideas  Dr.  Btjg  places  tatf 
of  'discontinuity  (Law  and  Gospel,  Flesh  and  Spirit,  World  asxl  I 
continuity  belongs  to  the  other  side.     Roth  the  Roman  and  theGahiun 
Eptfctlcs,  however,  suggest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  associating  St  Paul 
only  with  'discontir nifty  '     In  Galatians  the  contrast  between  Law  ii& 
Grace,  Judaism  and  Christianity,  i*  \chcuicnily  asserted  :  but  the  \>- 
of  the  latter  is  surely  not  that  it  is  a  lad  thing  to  be  a  Jew,  but  tha  the 
Judaizcrt  are  had  Jews  who  do  not  understand  Judaism  :  it  is  an  appral 
to  the  original  character  of  an  institution,  and  in  effect  it  taacs  St.  Paufi 
opponents  with  a  mcioui  inclination  towards  '  diacontsnuity.'     FurtbA 
when  wr  read  that  by  St.  Frier  'the  tk\c*  of  the  chosen  people 
transferred  without  hesitation  to  die  Christian  community,'  and  that  'tbe 
Christians  are  priests,  kings,  a  holy  nation,  the  people  that  God  alwaj* 
hod  in  view,1  wc  cannot  feel  that  in  this  respect  St  Peter  stands  ■ridel* 
apart  from  Si.  rW,    St.  Paul  as  a  Christian  write*  oi  ihsfl 

as  his  own  kinsmen:  'our  fathers  were  all  under  the  cloud  and  all 
passed  through  the  sea ' ,  as  a  Christian  he  claims  to  be  a  true  Israelite ; 
to  him,  a*  to  St.  Peter, '  history  flows  on  from  the  far  post  to  the  prsstnt 
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a  widening  bat  continuous  stream.'  The  Judai*crs  arc  his  opponents 
not  Wause  their  conception  of  history  18  too  continuous,  but  because 
they  dam  the  stream  where  it  ought  to  widen. 

However,  the  justice  of  Dr.  Bigg's  generalisation  is  in  the  mam  not 
10  be  denied,  and  we  recognise  its  truth  especially  with  re.ipect  to 
St.  Peter.  'The  Petrinc  theology  regards  God  oa  the  object  of  Christian 
thought,  aspiration,  worship,  rather  than  of  experience,  possession,  inner 
realisation  ' :  it  is  '  predominantly  objective.'  And  yet  even  here  wc 
feel  that  qualification  is  needed.  The  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  is  not 
liicologioil  in  anything  like  the  sense  in  which  the  wurd  is  applicable  to 
Romans  or  Ephcsians  or  Colossians.  It  implies  a  Weltanschauung^  no 
doubt \  but  so  does  all  conduct  and  all  speech :  and  we  arc  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  St.  Peter  was  at  all  deeply  concerned  with  the  theory 
of  religion.  If  not,  it  seems  somewhat  misleading  to  treat  his  phraseology 
as  though  it  were  that  of  a  theorist  who  had  raced  the  same  problems  as 
St.  Paul  and  had  thought  out  a  different  answer.  Dr.  Bigg's  treatment 
of  1  PcL  ii  r,  a  may  be  criticised  in  this  connexion.  St.  Peter  writes 
itp»<l('fiin»  tivv  Ttatrav  tnt'iav  .  .  .  otc  apnyiwiyTa  $,wpT)  ri  \oyuea¥  diV-Ac*  yuXa 
«V**«<£?'j''«*r',  r»-u  *v  «iiry  ai£tj0TiT9  tit  acrr'^lav.  To  Dr.  Bigg  this  seems 
highly  symptomatic.  *The  passage  marks  better  than  any  other  the 
difference  between  Sl  Peter,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  St.  Paul.' 
In  the  Hebrew*  and  in  St.  Paul,  it  is  true,  a  contrast  is  drawn  between 
y-iA*>  and  0p«pa:  both  writers  have  to  do  with  men  who  arc  living  on 
A  lower  plane  than  befits  Christians  of  their  standing.  The  contrast 
which  they  draw  does  not  reappear  in  St.  Peter,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should.  He  is  merely  endeavouring  to  stimulate  the  spiritual 
appetite  of  his  renders:  his  context  in  no  way  suggests  the  discrimination 
between  the  food  of  children  and  that  of  adults  in  Christ ;  it  is  dimply 
an  exact  parallel  to  St.  James  121  &»A  CmoOi^tvoi  vftni  jhwqpfa  .  .  .  &*£««/•$* 

riv  !^'I>itov  Xoyov  to*  bvvupito*  trZxrui   rAt  ^\>\&s  »V-»'.       If   it    be   Urged  that 

St.  Peter's  Annfflpiwx  is  enough  to  suggest  the  contrast  between  the 
pur^itiva  and   the   higher    stages  of  spiritual    lite,  wc   would   suggest 
a  comparison  of  the  w1ic.Il*  passage  1  Pet.  1  ij-u  10  with  Colos&iaru 
in  1-17.     There  the  mystical  phrases  avrr\y4tt6tjr4  rif  Xpury,  ij  (ut)  vji4>r 

Ktm,,vnrm  tri/t>  r<p  Xpttrry  #V  ra»  Or«  arc  followed  by  »««p«craTf  ra  *if  X7  tu  tnt 
rift  y?c  .  .  rm*W#<Tf?#  Ipyrp,  &i>ftfow*a*lo*  .  .  .ww*8t'<n»/*o»  tvw  waXtiiiw  Artiphi*r>¥  ,  . 

Mfutiptvui  tuc  viur;  and  when  this  sequence  is  compared  with  St.  Peter's 

pj}  trv*axr}n€iT\fr\pt¥ot  ruts  np4rt pot-  *itt&vt**+ti    ,    .   Jnayi)«wi)fi<»«->i    .   ,   dm$ifi»9o* 

.  .  »i  XiA«  (»*v««  ohtotopuefo,  ii  is  jxxsihlc  thnt  the  Petrine  ydka  m:iy 
seem  hardly  to  bear  the  stress  of  contrast  which  Dr,  Bigg's  interpretation 
lays  upon  it. 

Two  small  points  of  detail  may  tie  notice*]  in  COM  lusmn.     Dr.  Bigg 
lot  perhaps  have  suggested  '  prudery '  as  a  motive  for  rcfuaing  to 
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iag  thai  faacetpwmkML    Aajainst  it  we  would  urge  that  4  •» 
r6^bU»kw^dewc^uioaa»ypocTTafoc4«^.ii  nn%.   WjljSc  Pram's 

wife  the only  Christian  bd?  m  Rook?  and tf  not,  why  should  be  efcocar 
to  caU  her  'the  lady  in  Babyson'?    We  isnasanc  that  era  if  he  had  m 
rhoacw,  bis  retden  wocld  hare  bees  hkdy  to  SKwaaoematno  aim :  the 
■embolic  *  ****im  would  hare  mggaswrt  that  the  whose  eiptewaoB 
was  a  symbol,  and  ftwJiwi  wowid  have  kd  them  to  suppose  that  tie 
greeting  canse  front  a  body  co-oriiiaair  wuh  their  own. 
In  the  eery  dtrooifc  ruawa*  %  Pet  Hi  10  (#m^  U 
rm,  mm  yi  mi  rA  rr  Mti  !>}•  m>i#mih»),  where  — m«i»n»  and 
«wfw,  variant*  foe  «»»*»«  ■■!■,  arc  mere  eonecoooa.  Dr.  Bsgg 
the  original  reading  to  have  been  •**  lipwXaMw^     Bat  perhaps  neaaer 
thai  nor  Wcstcott  and  Hoet's  conjecture  ^itiw  h  quite  ncoeaaarr.    I> 
i  Clement  xn.  to  a  closely  ttraiUr  namajf.  we  find  «m  rm  fWt*—  « 
u^io  ol  4"*/*  fpya  r6*  «4m»».     May  not  the  idea  in  a  Peter  be  that 
when  ■  the  heaven*  p***  *way  with  a  roana*  noise/  and  the  plaaetarr 
world,  like  an  envelope  enclosing  the  earth,  ts  burnt  off  and  cHssofrsrd,  uVn 
the  earth  and  men's  doing*  will  be  laid  bate  for  jodgement  ?  Tbb  interpre- 
tation would  fit  in  with  m*Ur«r« .  ,  .  I'fu'iir1  ***r  '*!"*■>*  a  few  venes 
further  on. 

Wc  hare  renturcd  in  thi*  notice  to  doebt  the  soundness  of  some  of 
I  *-  Bigg's  results  in  the  sphere  of  literary  history :  we  ought  not  to  C*>* 
an  expression  of  gratitude  for  his  work  a*  a  coromcoiaior.  and  for  ai» 
introduction*  a*  a  whole,  which  have  a  drsunction  and  charm  suehas fee 
<-ommentarie*  possess.  For  freshness  of  conception  and  illustration  this 
book  has  few  parallels  in  recent  literature  :  and  if  it  does  not  csiuurt 
it*  subject,  it  ha*  the  high  merit  of  investing  the  study  of  it  with  a  ne« 
fascination. 

H.  N.  Bat*. 


A   CRITICAL  TEXT   OF  THE   PESIIITTA   GOSPELS 

TrtrtuiittngtJittm  Sfttts/um  tux  fa  Simf litem  Syrvntm  Version**  a  J  ]tf<* 
Codiatm,   Afasittrae,   Editionum  demto  rftogmitum,     UitUmnm  t*f*,L 
Utm  '/vara  um,/ui)it<erat  P.  E    /Wf',  AM.,  OStXlV  digtisit  tMdH 
G.  H.  Gwilliam,  STB.     (Clarendon  Press.)     Page*  xvi-f 60S. 

Tua  work  before  us  must  be  called  the  first  critical  edition  of  the 
Gospel*  according  to   the   Pethitta   Version.      Walton* 
Sthaafs    edition    of  the    N.T.   contain    a    few    various    readings, 


Poty&t  and 
waling*,  and 
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infield  supplied  in  an  appendix  to  Dagstcr's  Syriac  Testament  a  list 

readings  in  which  the  Jtdttio  princeps  varies  from  F-ce'a  text.     I-ec's 

f.T.  (t 81 6)  offered  a  critically  WfiSGd  tfiKl  wIikIi  \b  much  SUperficV  lo 

s.     None  of  these  however  can  be  compared  for  a  moment  wiih 

ic  work  of  Pusey  and  Gwilliam,  whirh  gives  us  I  w\t  BUMffol  to  Jill 

hers,  accompanied  by  an  Apparatus  Crificus  which  seems  10  leave  very 

le  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  C.wtlliam,  it  is  true,  uses  lanjjn.rM-  which  seems  to  Ix-liulc  ihe 

ibours  of  himself  and  his  colleague     *  We  have  found  '  (so  he  write*  in 

I'rrface)  'that  the  text  of  the  Editio  Princeps  of  1555  in  almost 

:nlical  with  lliat  current  at  the  time  when  our  MSS  were  written/ 

it  Mr.  Gwilliam   is  unjust  to  his  own   work.      Though  few   of  his 

»s   in  the  text  appeal  to   any  besides    professed   scholars   ax 

it,   yet   the   number  of  real  improvements  introduced   is  not 

tnsiderable.      This  u  seen  when  we  turn  to  Tischcndorfs  Apparatus 

the   Btghtfa  (larger)  Critical  Edition  of  the  N.T.,  and  cousidcr.  what 

igcs  must  be  made  if  wc  substitute  Gwilliam  for  Schaaf  as  the  basis 

comparison  with  the  Greek  text     Thus : 

Matt,  xviii  29.  cut  Gw. 

add-  tram*  Sch. 

Marc,  ii  18.  ot  tfrapirrmni  Gw. 

vi  17.  ttyffi*  avrof  Gw. 
i&aktv  amait  Sch. 
IX  7.  fy»wro  <jtwi"i  Sch.  Gw^ftJd 

^wv?  (tan turn)  Gw. 
34.  m<mw»  Sch.  Gw -■' ■' 
add.  Kv/m  Gw. 

XI    2$.    QM*  Sch. 

add.  y*if>  Gw.  Sen1"1*1 
xiv  61.  06*  Gw. 

add.  up**  Sch.  G««** 
An  interesting  variation  from  Schaaf,  which  has  no  place  in  this  list, 
is  the  pumtuation  uf  6  Sytot  rov  0iov  (Marc,  i  24)  as  a  vocative.  In 
Marc  x  52  the  editor  retains  the  -U.  (=  I-uc.  xviii  42  dru/SX*^**),  though 
there  is  good  authority  for  Lees%.i,  which  agrrcs  with  the  vnay  of  the 
Grttt. 

The  Syriac  text  is  clearly  printed,  fully  pointed,  and  provided  with 
mterpuni  tQAtkfl  marks  after  the  most  elaborate  system,  the  evidence  as 
to  all  doubtful  details  being  supplied  in  the  full  quotations  from 
Matsoretic  MSS  which  form  a  large  part  of  the  Apparatus  Criticus. 
In  such  a  book  the  difficulty  of  correcting  all  ctrurs  and  misprints  is 
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th*  wee*  mHto 

r  ifcjm.  arrnr  in  the  foOowtng  pbta 
a©»  n*  5*,  art  aj  (vote,  where  ItIm  acta* I 
-3  .  Lac  a  59;  Ja  am  ic  (note).     It  an* 
been  bene?  tf  the  Baatbez  of  Ac  chapter  had  been  gnren  ah* 
pa*e  of  the  Latin.    It  ■  not  a*  car?  m  *  ihoukl  be  10 
ptacc  m  the  book. 

The  Apc*ratxa»*cryWL  F^tH*rolBS(ipcfc»diBf,30cu 
arc  oootcd.  in  adxbooo  to  fear  Mwtm  codices  (of  wtocb 
Naiorttci).  The  oidcat  of  the  bve  clas»  beJuafi  to  the  fifth 
the  oldest  of  the  latter  to  the  aatfh-  The  m*  jcrtfy  of  the  docuoco 
besot*  10  the  Brsneh  Nam,  bat  three  erne  from  the  ttodkwtt,  m 
dc  dxmb  the  Vacua,  sad  one  bum  Germany.  T« 
the  £*t»  Primer^  kA  1555,  ScnazTs  (fim) 
170ft,  and  the  New  York  Nesftorian  edsboa  of  1AA6  Lees 
of  1*16,  the  eat  of  which  t*  ray  good,  ts  not  referred  to. 

W.  Bum 


IT  CO    1A« 

1  Bad  m 
VtakAi 


I  HE  DATE  OF  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATlA-V 


1      Did  Adrtuau*  da  Cmhmhkfiu     By  Dr.   Yausrrnc 

(Kit*  :  Ravensburaj.  1900.) 
t.     DU    Ahf+it»mt   da   QmimrHritfa  tvr  dem   Afi*hlK~mI. 

Dr.  Vaxsimv  Warn.    (Kfcs:  Raiensbnrg,  1900.) 
i     Das  Dmt*m  (Afc  xxr  zS)  da  G*Ukri*i<f<s.     By  Dr.  Vi 

Wnsa.    (From  the  7*<<^^4-/r*ef^^  *•*» 

December,  1900.) 
4.     Die  Miscttn  QitiJem  fir  tim'Leten  P**£-  mmd  dcr  Gfd  i** 

ttukiihiiuhen  G1*****rdig*at.    By  Dr.  Vaixxttw  Wuek.   (lint 

toot.) 

The  4boye  work*  by  Dr.  Weber.  Professor  of  Tbcok*y  at  Went*? 
are  dictated  by  a  common  parpose,  rtt.  to  defend  the  authority  of  th 
Acts  of  the  Apostle*  and  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  as  bistorkal  documeoa 
The  tupposed  inconsistencies  between  the**  two  source*  (and  In  pai 
ticular  between  GaL  ii  and  the  Acta)  hare  been  made  the  ground  « 
discrediting  either  the  Acts  (Baur  and  the  Tubingen  School)  or  lh 
Epistles  (the  later — chiefly  Dutch— radical  criticaim).  Dr.  Webe 
contend)  that  the  inconsistencies  arc  not  real,  bat  only  the  result  « 
mistaken  attempts  at  identification  on  the  part  of  commentators.  H 
own  position  is  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  h  addressed  to  d 
converts  made  on  the  First  Missionary  Journey,  and  was  written  fro 
Ann'och  during  the  'no  little  time'  of  Acta  xi*  aS,  Le,  short!] 
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the  Conference  at  Jerusalem  (Arts  xv).  The  order  of  thr  events 
described  in  Gal.  i,  ii(  =  Acta  ix-xiv)  is  then  as  follows.  The  first 
visit  of  the  Apostle  to  Jerusalem  after  his  conversion  is  described  in 
Gal.  i  1 8-20  (=Act*  ix  36-39).  It  was  followed  by  the  jjenod  of 
missionary-  activity  amongst  Gentiles,  at  first  from  Tarsus  (Acts  ix  30), 
afterwards  from  Antioch  (Acts  \i  3-5-36  =  031.  i  31-34)  as  the  base  of 
operations.  Fourteen  years  after  his  conversion,  the  Apostle  makes 
his  second  visit  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xi  30,  mi  25  =  GaJ.  ii  1-10)  along 
with  Barnabas  and  Titus.  The  errand  was  twofold.  He  was  one  of 
the  deputies  chosen  to  convey  the  money  collected  at  Antioch  for  the 
famine  relief  fund  (Acts  xi  30)  ■  of  this  it  is  not  to  his  purjiose  to  speak 
in  Galatians,  and  there  is  only  a  passing  reference  (ii  9).  But  also 
he  went  up  'by  revelation '  (Gal.  ii  a)  to  secure  'the  Gospel  which  I 
preach  to  the  Gentiles '  against  a  Judai/.ing  attack  by  obtaining  from 
the  'pillar*  Apostles  the  assurance  of  their  support  This  was  effected 
in  a  private  conference  (Gal.  ii  s  ff).  Some  time  after  the  return  to 
Antioch  St.  Paul  made  his  First  Missionary  Journey,  in  which  the 
Galatians  were  tovice  visited  (Acta  xiv  31-33;  cf.  Gal.  iv  13).  It  was 
followed  by  a  renewed  outbreak  at  Antioch  of  the  Judamng  agitation, 
made  more  dangerous  by  the  arrival  of  ■  certain  from  James,'  and  the 
consequent  attitude  of  St.  Peter  and  St~  Barnabas  (Gal.  u  11  ff.).  About 
the  same  time  also,  the  news  reached  St.  Paul  that  his  recent  converts 
in  Galatia  were  troubled  by  the  Judamng  party ;  and  it  was  this  news 
which  led  him  to  write  the  Epistle  to  the  Galattans.  The  opposition 
at  Antioch  came  to  a  head  at  last  with  the  definite  demand  that  all 
Gentile  converts  should  be  circumcised  and  observe  the  Law  ol  Moses. 
The  leaders  at  Antioch  were  unable  to  quiet  the  disturbance,  and 
therefore  referred  the  decision  of  the  matter  to  the  Apostles  and  the 
mother-church  at  Jerusalem.  Hence  the  Council  of  Acts  xv.  Gal. 
ii  1  ff.  docs  not  then  disagree  with  Acts  XT,  since  each  refers  to  a  different 
occasion.  The  slight  similarity  between  the  two  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  both  represent  stages  in  the  history  of  the  s.iiiu-  i-oniroversy. 
Seen  in  this  light,  the  supposed  inconsistencies  (all  to  the  ground ;  and 
with  them  falls  the  basis  of  the  attacks  both  on  the  Acts  and  on  the 
Epistle. 

What  arc  we  to  say  of  the  positions  which  make  this  reading  of  the 
history  possible?  They  are  two;  rll.  ttiat  the  Epistle  to  the  Calatians 
was  |i)  addressed  to  the  converts  of  the  First  Missionary  Journey. 
(ii)  written  before  the  Council  at  Jerusalem.  The  first  position  has 
already  been  widely  discussed  and  widely  accepted.  A&  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  find  out.  Dr.  Weber  docs  not  make  any  material 
addition  to  the  arguments  which  have  already  l>cen  put  forward  in  its 
favour.     His  peculiarity  lies  in  the  combination  of  this  with  the  revival 
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of  tbc  theory  suggested  by  Calvin,  Beza,  and  adopted  in  the  ba 
century  by  Ulrich   (i*5<")  arMl   B°ttgcr  (1837),  that   thr   Kpisxlr  was 
written  before  the  Council  took  place '.     Me  insaits  as  strongly  as  an) 
on  the  difficulties  attending  any  attempt  to  identify  GaL  ii  1 -10  with 
Acta  xv.     On  the  other  hand,  lie  iikxLs  and  amwc 
raiacd  against  the  identification  of  Gal.  ii  1  -10  with  the  risit  of  Acts 
xi  30.  vt  35      In  both  ca<c)i  his  arguments  are  strong,  it"  nor.  entirely 
convincing.    Then  he  lays  down  his  two  chief  reasons  foe  dating  the 
Epistle  before  the  Council.     (1)  The  manner  in  which  the  Jodaiarsj 
attack  is  delivered  (according  t o  I  h-  Bplatlt)  point*  to  a  time  before 
the  Church  had  pronounced  a  decision  such  a*  that  of  the  CouaaL 
I  >r.  v\  cber  perhaps  makes  rather  too  much  of  this  argument     In  placet 
he  seems  to  imply  that  the  decision  of  Acts  xv  a$,  ftf  would  nccessuflr 
itop  the  mouth  of  the  judoizers  at  once.     It  is  true  thai  the  language 
Of   the   Rpwile   dors   at    times    <srr    e.g.    the   strong   omtj«o£«w*w  uf 
vi   j  -•)  suggest  an  opposition  which  insisted  on   the  necessity  of  ce- 
curacision  for  salvation,  and  that  this  view,  actually  held  before  the 
Conference  (Acts   \v   1),  tun   hardly  have    been   openly  held  after  ic 
Lut  other  passages  (c.  g.  in  i)  favour  the  idea  of  an  opposition  pressing 
for  circumcision  as   necessary  for  *  perfection '  (as  disunrt  from  lore 
saltation)  :  and  this  attitude  is  at  least  conceivable  offer  the  Canfereatc 
l>r.  Wcbcr  is  on  surer  jrround  when  he  asks:   'Why  docs  St  Paul 
malec  no  appeal  or  allusion  either  to  the  decisions  of  the  Conference 
on  the  main  question  at  issue  (vix.  circumcision)  or  to  the  qualifying 
clauses  (Acta  xv  20,  39)?'     In  view  ol  Acts  xvi  4,  the  most  Bstofacwry 
answer  10  this  question  is  certainly  that  which  Dr.  Weber  gives,  va 
because  the  Epistle  was  written  before  the  Conference  took  place. 

(2)  A  comparison  is  drawn  between  Galatians  and  the  other  three 
'  Hatiptbricfc'  (Romans,  i  and  2  Corinthians),  as  regards  the  mcthtfd 
of  the  Judaiatic  opposition.  Dr.  Weber  puts  his  case  somewhat  it 
follows.  In  Galatians,  the  opposition  encountered  is  mainly  concern- 
ing a  doctrinal  question,  the  pressing  of  circumcision  on  the  Gentiles- 
There  are  few,  if  any,  signs  of  a  personal  attack  on  the  Apostle  himtclf. 
But,  on  the  Other  hand,  in  Romans  and  Corinthians  the  reply  to  s 
personal  attack  occupies  the  whole  ground,  while  all  signs  of  the 
clamour  for  circumcision  have  disappeared :  the  doctrinal  opposition  u 
Galatians  has  been  meanwhile  made  untenable  by  the  decision  of  the 
Conference,  Dr.  Weber  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  even  if  we  had  no 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  should  still  have  Inferred  from  these  four 
Epistles  that  some  authoritative  pronouncement  in  the  sense  of  Acts  xv 

1  In  England  Uic  same  combination  Iiji.h  hrcn  lately  *uiggcstr<i  *,I  bebeve  inde- 
pendently of  Dr.  Wrber)  by  Mr.  Vernon  Bartlct    I  QSfl  ""•.  Oct.  1899,  pp.  **3  f . 
Id  his  Afoitottf  Agt,  pp.  »4  f,). 
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had  intervener)  between  GtfeAfUli  and  the  other  three  Oner  more 
Dr.  Wcbcr  rather  forces  his  proof.  The  personal  attack  undoubtedly 
implied  in  Gal,  i  i  and  elsewhere  in  the  Epistle  is  underestimated. 
Is  il  nol  the  chief  aim  uf  thfl  ApuMlc  in  cc.  i-ii  lo  show  Ul  in 
dependence  of  all,  even  the  very  highest,  human  agency  ?  Doe*  he  not 
use  word?  to  this  clTeci  as  regard*  both  the  Gospel  which  he  preached 
<i  i  a)  and  his  Apostolic  commission  (i  1)?  Further,  is  it  not  possible 
that  event*  took  different  courses  in  Corinth  and  m  Galatia  ?  And  again, 
what  are  we  t<>  nuke  of  the  reappearance  of  the  doctrinal  QpponttOD 
in  RuL  ili?  Hut,  once  more,  Dr.  Weber's  general  conclusion  b  hard 
to  shake.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Hon  (Judaistie  Christianity \ 
pp.  *>$.  9#i  loOremtrkl  upon  thfl  absence  of  warnings  against  milium 
Judaizmj*  doctrine  in  1  and  2  Corinthians  and  Romans, 

Dr.  Weber  disposes  of  many  possible  objections  to  his  theory.  The 
probability  of  two  visits  to  the  Galatians  before  the  Epistle  is  allowed 
on  the  grounds  of  iv  13  :  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  shown  that  the 
second  visit  may  be  that  of  Acts  xiv  21-24  i-  e.  during  the  return  half  of 
the  First  Missionary  Journey.  The  chronological  difficulty  is  also  met 
by  placing  the  ronvcrsion  of  St.  Paul  about  the  year  33 — an  early  but 
KM  impossible  dale,  in  which  too  Dr.  Wcbcr  docs  not  stand  alone. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  have  gathered  already  ffbtt  Hi  our  chief 
ground  of  complaint  against  Dr.  Wel>er.  Everything  he  can  lay  hold  of 
must  be  dragged  in  by  the  heels  to  add  another  probability.  The 
result  is  that  many  of  his  arguments  do  not  help  him  much.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  'infirmity  of  the  flesh '  as  the  persecution  to  which 
the  Apostle  was  subjected  j  the  contention  that  Gal.  v  2  could  not 
have  been  written  after  the  cbUIDCWoo  of  Timothy;  the  attempt  to 
identify  the  'revelation'  of  Gal.  ti  2  with  2  Cor.  xii  1  IT. :  these  arc 
instances  of  unconvincing  arguments.  Fortunately,  however,  for  his 
theory,  l>r.  Wcfaflf  relies  upon  a  cumulative  proof.  In  vpitc  of  tln- 
wcak  places  in  the  defence,  the  main  position  is  a  strong  one. 


Erki.xrung  von  Gal.  ii  6  a.      By  Dr.  Valentin  Wkwx.     (Kirchhcim : 
Mainz,  1900) 

AH  inteqiretaiion  of  the  words  <wro  M  tAv  doKovrra*  ttmt  n — Airolo/  itot« 

refers  the  6nolot  to  the  «T<  of  the  previous  verse,  and  makes  its  subject 
not  the  Ajx'Mlrx  liut  the  'false  brCthtttL1  In  addition,  he  suggests  that 
Igsfel  nn  'i'<y  m  dependent  on  o«A  r£»  &»<wmi>.  The  gen  oral  sense 
of  the  passage  then  runs :  '  What  reputation  they  might  have  from  their 
connexion  with  (or  as  emissaries*  of)  those  who  were  held  in  honour 
(i.e.  the  Pillar  Apostles)  makes  no  difference  to  me;  God  respocteth 
no  man's  person.     For  to  me  (emphatic)  those  who  were  in  honour 
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added  nothing  in  conference.'  This  interpretation  makes  the  passage 
fit  in  smoothly  I Ml  (he  content  and  removes  the  difficulty  of  the  vioktf 
aiucoluthon.  But  it  is  in  its  turn  surrounded  by  difficulties  meet 
scrioit*  than  the  anacolmhnn  which  it  removes.  The  chief  objection  to 
Dr.  Wdbcrii  interpretation  is  his  translation  of  *ri  to  rim  .  .  .  |w.  He 
does  not  make  it  clear  whether  A*a  is  to  be  anderstood  (m)  locally  (u 
infra  r.  ta  ttric  «rA  *loc«duv)  what  position  they  had  as  emissaries 
from  those  in  honour/  or  {/>)  like  «  (eg.  a  Cor.  aa  t$\  'at  the  bands 
of/  'what  position  they  held  from  those  in  honour/  The  former  may 
safely  be  act  aside  as  impossible  in  view  of  the  Creek.  The  biter 
gives  a  very  doubtful  meaning  to  M  To  both  it  must  be  said  that 
the  order  of  the  C.rrrk  tt  all  but  fatal.  There  are  also  other  weak 
points  connected  with  Dr.  Weber's  suggestion.  It  may  fairly  be  urged 
that  there  is  a  natural  and  obvious  connexion  between  tvov'vrw  *2*a  * 
and  Awwirt  itut#  fan*  (who  utmttf  to  be  ivmtivhai— of  what  sort  soever 
they  actually  wrt  makes  no  difference  to  me).  The  Apostle  says 
'not  only  their  reputation,  but  even  also  their  actual  position  dots  not 
affect  mc — the  Apostle  neither  of  man  nor  by  man,  who  received  not 
my  Gospel  from  man.'  Dr.  Weber's  rendering  obluVTaU*  this  coo- 
nciion.  Again  he  has  to  maVr  iU  vent  -tuft  from  Jerusalem  (tw.  i,  *) 
to  Antioeh  (tv.  y€\  back  to  Jerusalem  {vt\  7  rL\  without  any  ii^eatoon 
of  such  CfaftOgM  in  the  text. 

On  the  whole,  Dr.  Weber  asks  us  to  concede  more  tlxsn  the  traiiitioiul 
interpretation  demands.  On  the  one  side  we  hare  a  harsh  anacoluthofi 
but  not  without  parallel  [e.g.  Mnrr  ix  ao  ;  Rom.  xvl  »5-a;  ;  r  Tim. 
i  \  ff.\  1  Jo,  ii  24,  27  ;  and  just  above,  Gal.  ii  4.  5).  On  the  other  side 
an  unnatural  order  of  words;  a  doubtful  meaning  of  mrJ;  an  unet- 
plaincd  shifting  of  the  scene;  and  the  destruction  of  an  obvious  con- 
nexion in  the  words.  Dr.  Weber  seeks  throughout  these  first  tro 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  make  as  little  as  possible  of  the  differences 
bctWMQ  St.  Paul  and  the  'Pillar  Apostles.1  But  while  we  agree  in 
refusing  to  take  ii  6  as  a  piece  of  gratuitous  sarcasm  on  the  part  of 
St.  Paul  towards  the  Three,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  toe  ifesirt 
to  put  the  best  possible  construction  on  the  relations  between  th* 
two  parties  has  led  Dr.  Wcbcr  into  an  untenable  interpretation  of  th» 
verse. 

S.  C.  Gattosd. 
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Church  Quarterly  Revitw,  April  1902  (Vol.  liv,  No.  107:  Spottis- 
woode  &  Co.).  English  Coronations,  Part  II— Bible  Reading— The 
Church  and  the  Clergy  before  the  Civil  Wars— Novels  of  Irish  Peasant 
Life — The  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Hill — Some  Tendencies  of  Modern 
Nonconformity — Teaching  the  Old  Testament — Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
— Ecclcsiasticus :  the  newly  discovered  Fragments— Episcopacy  and 
Reunion — The  new  Education  Bill — Short  notices. 

July  igo2(Vol.liT,No.xoB).  The  Holy  Bucbnbt  in  Historical 
Inquiry,  Part  IV — John  Richard  Green — The  Catholic  Reaction  in 
Franre— Regnuin  Dei— The  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — 
Some  aspects  of  the  modern  Novel— Maurice  Maeterlinck— Missions 
to  Hindus:  I,  The  Problems — Religion  and  Politics  in  France — The 
Empire  at  Peace — Short  Notices. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review*  April  1902  (Vol.  xiv,  No.  55  ;  Macmillan 
Sc  Co.).  S.  A.  Cook  Israel  and  Totemism — S.  Schkchter  Sondyana, 
111— F  1'iki.is  What  Jews  may  learn  from  Hnrnack— H  Frank 
From  the  Lieder  un  GeJanken  of  Frug  (translated)— W.  Baciier  Dct 
«udarabische  Siddur  und  Jahjl  Salih's  Commentar  txi  demxelben  — 
(i.  Marcguouth  Note  on  /.  Q>  R,  xiv  307-311— H.  HtRsciirELD 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Hebrew  MSS  of  the  Montefiore  Library,  III. 

The  Expositor,  April  1902  (Sixth  Series,  No.  s8 :  *  H  odder  & 
Siouglitijii).  R.  II.  Chakuw  The  Messiah  of  Old  Testament  Prophecy 
and  Apocalyptic  and  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament — A.  E.  Gutvuc 
Studies  in  the  Inner  Life  of  Jesus:  III,  The  Growth  in  Wisdom  and 
Grace— F.  W.  Farrar  The  Minor  Prophets,  II— G.  G-  RtfKAT  Fides 
Victnx—  J.  MoPFATTThe  Adoration  of  Jesuu— J.Rewdrl  Harris  On 
I  Recent  Emendation  in  the  Text  of  St.  Peter. 

May  1902  (Sixth  Stffafl,  No.  29).  E.  C  Selwyn  Dialogue*  on 
the  Christian  Prophets,  IV— J.  Y.  SOCMOM  Henry  Drummond— 
A.  Ulack  Ruth;  &  Hebrew  Idyl— A.  E.  Garvie  Studies  in  the  Inner 
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cliupitrra  ix-xiv  du  livre-  de  /-icharie,  I — G.  Mercaii  I-'rammciiLi 
»inati  d'un  antica  vcrsionc  latina  del  libro  ii  dc'  Maccabci  cditi  ed 
tnitratJ  da  G.  Merest! — M.  J  1  .ac.k knc.v.  tftudes  sur  lcs  religions 
scinitiqucs :  Lcs  MortJ- Melanges ;  J.  I*.  van  Kasieren  L'cpiloguc 
canoniquc  du  second  evangile  (Mark  xvi  9-20):  M.  J.  I.aokangic  Ij> 
comrovcrsc  min6o-«b6>-lnl'li  [u ■•  S.  ROMZETALU  Keuitmiun  d'unc 
inscription  grccquc—  Chroniquc  :  li.  \  EKCSN1  Ltt  fouillcs  du  Ccnaelc ; 
Un  nouvel  ossuaire  juif ;  I.c  tornbeau  a  ossuaires  du  mont  des  Olivicrs 
— Recensions — Bulletin. 

July  190a  (Vol.  xi,  No.  3).  V.  Host:  tftudes  tur  la  theologie  de 
S.  Paul— A.  van  Hoonackkr  1jc%  rhapitres  ix-xiy  du  livre de  Zacharie,  II 
— A.  Condamin  Interpolations  ou  transpositions  accidcntclles — Me- 
langes:  I.  GtHDl  Analecta  exegetica:  P.  Macnien  Un  livre  re*cent 
<l  I  isioiic  ct  dc  thlologic  positive;  S.  Ron/i.yam.i.  Notes  d'epigraphic 
ptUmvre'nienne :  A-  Jaussen  Les  trtbus  arabes  a  Vest  du  Jourdain  — 
Oironiqur:  H.  Vincknt  Notivrlle  mo:»aiciue  a  inscription  a  Mildabft; 
ription  romainc  d'Abou-Gh6ch  ;  Timbre  romain  ;  Nouvcllc  intaillc 
Israelite;  Notes  ipigraphiques :  F.  A.  Deiber  Scarabee  egyptien — 
Recensions — Bulletin. 

Revut  tfAistoirc  exlafastujut,  April  1002  (Vol.  iii.  No.  *;  Louvain, 
40  Rue  de  Naraur).  G.  Voisih  L'origine  du  Symbole  des  Apotres — 
C  Caii.kwaiikt  \a**  premiers  chietiens  furent-ils  persecutes  par  6dits 
g^ncraux  ou  par  mesures  dc  police?  II.  L'originc  dc  la  legislation 
pcrsecutricc.  Confirmation  des  donnecs  de  Tertullien  paj  I'examen  des 
auties  sources— Mclangca :  A.  C.  DE  Schrevkl  Remi  Drieux,  eVcque 
de  Bruges,  ct  les  troubles  des  Pays-Has.  IV.  La  Pacification  de  Cand 
ct  la  libcrte  des  cukes  jugtfes  par  Irs  thrologicns  catholiques  des  Pays-Bas 
— Comptcs-rcndus — Chroniquc— Bibliographic. 

An<x!«ta  Bollandiena,  March  190a  (Vol,  xxi,  No,  t  :  Brussels,  14  Rue 
dm;  Ursulines).  Ad  catalogum  eodicum  hagiographicorura  graecorum 
UbttothcctC  Vaticanac  supplcmcntum — H.  Delehaye  Un  synaxaire 
iUlo*f?ec  —  F.  Savio  La  legende  den  SS.  Fidele,  Alexandre,  Carpophore 
rt  autre*  martyr*  M  Fkkciiin  la  legende  dc  S.  Pntsmia—  <"..  Moriv 
&  Walfroy  =  S.  Wulpliy  el  lcs  reliqucs  dc  S.  Fcuillcn  i  Abbeville— 
A.  KuMi.iiir  Note  sur  lcs  Libri  viii  Mirarufcntm  dc  Ccsairc 
d'Hcistcrbach— F.  van  Ortroy  Vic  dc  S.  Bcrnaidin  dc  Situnc  par 
I  Donald  Itcnvoglicnti  -Bulletin  des  publications  hagiographiqucs — 
U.Ckfvu  up  Snpplcmcntumad  Repcrtorium  Hymnologicum  (fmxigntm 
ut/^run  muiitre—  Lucia,  tokmmo  tuo). 

June  1902  (Vol.  xxi,  No.  3).     P.  Pbeters  Notes  sur  la  legend? 
detarViire*  S.  Pierre  etS.  Paul  dan*  la  literature  syrienne—H.  Dkmchayr 
Sadutb  cpiscopi  Sclcuciac  ct  Ctcsiphontis  Acta  gr*«*— F.  van 
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Ortrov  La  legend*  d*  5  Francok  6TAl»t»l  par  Joficn  de  Spro- 
Bullcun  dc*  publications  hapographiques — U.  Chevalier  Rcpcrtonus 
Hrmnologicum  </W*t  virg*  $yrw*saM*—tfumt  mortaks  *x*/ta*). 

Revue  tVhiiUMrt  et  de  fittiratxrt  rtU&evses,  May-June  1902  (Vol  %u\ 
No.  \ :  Pan*,  74  Boulevard  iaint-Gcrmain).  J.  Lasourt  Lc  chrat*- 
ni«nc  dans  r  empire  do  Perm:  II,  H  tericure— J.  Tuxuu 

Lc  dogme  du  ;jeciic'  origind  dans  uint-Augustin ;  (3)  Pendant  U 
contravene  ptMagicrinc;   Consequences  du  pec  1,    \jc  bttt 

arbitre  ct  In  nature  pure—  Esais  el  Notices:  John  Rtttkin— A 
ChlCDJOJOC   biLique:   (1)  Ourraj;cs  gencraiix :   (2)  Me*triquc  bibb  que, 
Editions  ct  critique  textucUc— P.  Lkjay  Ancicnnc  pbalologie  chreaenoe: 
(17)  La  lilui^iL- :  II,  Liturgies  oriaiulca  (j*taV) ,  III.  U  uiosc. 

Revue  de  r Orient  .Mttem,  1002  1  Vol.  vii,  No.  1 :  Paris,  A.  Picaffd)- 
X :  La  Russie  et  l'Orient  chrelicn  durant  cca  derniers  rootJ— 
Tournebme  Hisloire  politique  et  rcligicusc  dc  I'Anndnic— 1L  Lakstew 
Ixa  l  Projcts '  dc  Joachim  III  -A.  Palsiieri  Lcs  etudes  idaroiquci  e« 
Russie  {suite  et  Jfu)—T.  Nau  Histoirc  de  Jean  Bar  Aphtonii— 
H.  Hyvernat  Vic  de  aainte  Marine:  IV  Teste  copte—  Mc'langcs; 
(1)  H.  Lamukns  I.e  pfclennagc  de  laMecquccn  1901  :  (2)  H.  LAKKEXt 
I/immigraitoii  [j»u-.ijlni.inc  en  Turquic:  (3)  L'Allcmagnc  en  Turkic— 
Bibliographic. 

AVi»«  Btntdictint%  April  1902  (Vol.  xi*,  No.  2  :  Ahhaye  de  Maredsoui). 
C.  Moris  Quatoric  nouvcaux  discoura  inodita  dc  S.  Jerome  sur  le* 
Psaumes— J.  Chapman  La  chronologic  des  premieres  lirtes  eptseopaJe 
dc  Rome,  III — Porkk  Lctlrc*  dc  quclquc*  beutfdiciins  dc  U  tin  du 
xviii*  uecle— B.  Albers  Une  nouvelle  6ditk>n  des  CcxswetuJtmet  S*l 
fasenses— Melange*  :  U.  BtJOIftM  Don  Mathiat  GtQQCt :  G.  M[<*w] 
Un  type  pcu  connu  dc  la  croix  dc  S.  Bcnolt— Bibliographic. 

(4)  German. 

Thtofogjuhe  QuartahehHft,  190a  (Vol.  Ivrxiv,  No.  a:  Munich, 
H.  Kit/).  Biinkamf  Die  Erolierung  vim  Samaria  und  (lax  vienehntc 
Jahr  des  Ezcchias— BZLSKR  Dcr  Ausdruek  ol  'lotAuw.  im  Jobinncf- 
cvangclmm— PvHK  /urn  arhten  Buch  der  Apostolisehen  Konstitutioncn 
und  den  vcrwandtcn  Schriften-  Km  r  DTER  Dal  wahie  Zcitalici  dei  hi 
Cacilia— Mjnoes  Zur  Thcologie  dc*  Duns  Scoius— Review*— -Analects. 

Ztitsehrift  fur   Tfttofogie  und  Kirehe)  M.irrh    1902  ('  N'rv    : 

Tubingen  and  Ixipzig,  J.  C.  B.  Mohn.  v.  Gall  Dcr  aUtotamcndiciic 
Religionsuntcrricht  auf  den  hohcrcn  Schulcn— K.  Trorutscii  Crund 
problcnic  dcr  Hihik,  II. 

June  1902  (Vol.  xii,  No.  3).    £.  Iokrstkk  liarnaci'a  Waen  iff 
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CArisfenfvms  cine  Bestreitung  oder  eine  Vcrteidlgung  del  rhristlfchen 
Claubcna?— O.RiT&CHLTheoIogischc  Wisscnschaft  und  religiose  Spcku- 
Ution— Katzkr  BerkhUgung. 

Ztihihrift  fur  die  neutestamentliche  Wissenschaft  mid  die  Kunde  des 
Urchristentums^  May  1902  (Vol.  iii,  No.  a :  <  Sicss* n,  J.  Ricker). 
R.  v.  DOHCRtfTt  Der  Process  J«u  nach  den  Ada  Pilau— A.  Andersen 
Das  Abendiiiahl  in  den  zwei  crsten  Jahrhundcxten  nach  Chr.,  I  — 
H.  A.  K <•  ITUM  Don  Magnificat  Luc  i  4&-S5  Lobgesang  dcr  ttftrfl 
Odd  fJtt  Elisabeth? — L  Franko  Beitrage  aus  dein  Kirchen^Iavischen 
cu  den  Apokryphcn  dcsNcucnTcstftrncntcs — Miscellanea.  ThMommsen 
Fapianitichc-s :  A.  Harnack  Pseudopapiamsches :  K.  Nestle  Zur 
Littemtur  der  Audiuner.  Mattli.  xxvii  5  1  und  Parallelen.  Der  ungruahte 
Rock  Jcau  und  dcr  buntc  Rock  Josefs.  Die  unverfalschtc  kostlichc 
Narde.  Reth<sda :  1).  Voi.tfr  Dcr  Menschensohn  in  Dan.  vii  13: 
II.  v.  SODSM  ZurAbwchr! 

ZtitxMrift  fur  Kirchengtuhichie,  March  190a  (VoL  wiii,  No,  1; 
Gotha,  F.  A.  Perth**)  K.  von  DOBSCHCTX  Joseph  von  Arimathia — 
C.  Kr.Nii.Nif  11  Die  Hnndschriftcn  dcr  Imitatio  CMtti  und  die  Autor- 
scluft  des  Thomas — J.  Gottschick  Studien  *ur  Versohnungslehre 
des  Mittclalters :  (2)  Pctrus  Lombardus— M.  Reichmank  Methudus 
dirigendae  intcntionis  cin  CrundsaU  dcr  Jcsuitcnmoral  ?  Analecta: 
A.  E.  Burn  Neue  Teste  zur  Geschichte  des  apostolischcn  Symbols; 
W.  Goktz  Die  Rcgcl  des  Tcrtiaxierordens ;  P.  Kalkoff  Zur  Giund- 
ungageschichte  dee  Neuen  Stilts  in  Halle;  W.  Friedensburc  Beitrage 
zum  Brirfwerhsrl  iter  katholischen  Gelehrten  Deutschlands  im  Reforma- 
tionwcilnllcr  {continued). 

Ztit$chrift  fur  wisstnsthaftliche  Theohpe,  April  190a  (Vol.  xlv,  No.  a : 
Ijtiprig,  O.  R.  Rcisland).  K.  Mm  r hia'  1  > i •_-  Frage:  he  eine  teti^tnmhie 
iforal  mtitffch?  thcologisch  bcantwortet — W.  \\'.\.;m.r  Wert  und 
Verwertung  der  grieehischen  Bi Idling  im  Uneil  des  Clemens  von 
Alexaodnen— J.  DfcASKKX  /ur  Rcfuttttfa  omnium  haemium  des  Hippo- 
lyios     A.  Hu.cr.Ni t-i.d  Die  Vcrsuchung  Jcsu— Reviews. 

Tkeofogische  Studien  und  Kritiken,  190a  (Na  3:  Gotha,  F.  A. 
Perthes).  Ryssel  Die  ncucn  licbui*clicii  FMgmcnte  des  Buchc*  Jesus 
Sirach  und  ihre  Herkunft  {concluded)  Bl.vss  Vie  rhythmi&ehc  Kom- 
fKKition  da  Hebrlabriefci  Blsehhasb  ttcitrage  *ur  Lehrc  ran 
Gcwiwcn  —  Note*  ;  (1)  Nestle  Wnhrxictun  in  l.uthcrs  ttibel : 
(a)  Dusterdieck  Sola  fide  bei  Bruno,  deni  Suiter  des  Karthauscrordcni 
—Review'  ScHHU  Sicudcl  Dcr  rtljgifs*  Jmitmhattifickf  Miird* 
lartca  :  Neuuu&gabe  der  Wcrkc  ZvingH* 

Net*  kirthliche  Zutohrifc  March  190 i  (Vol.  xiii,  No.  .%:  Krlangen 
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and  Leipnft  A.  Dekhcrt).  Kama  Ruiclbach*  Konfcssiooen 
*em  theoJoguche*  Studnim  i$s  1-1X15— W.  Lor?  l>er  Bund 
Sinai,  IV— K.  H  ufl  USUI  St  BerrJianl  itm  Clairvain  six  Hi 

K    BxttMaORl  Zusaramcnhann  von  Toufc  Qod  Wiedcrgcbun 
(h&d)— WoHUSjmwttG  Gtaatn  mm  enwen  Joliannesbricf,  IV. 

April  190  j  (VoJ.xiii,  N'o.  a>.    Hoar*  I>o  Karopf  um 
AufcrstclKiriR  dcs  Hcrrn,  I     Haitsmxitrr  Die  Sidle  II   Cor.  v  11 
den  Predigtcn  Novatiaiw — Stocks  Zam  Petniwrangdiuin  i — K-  Wu 
wrni  Bcrc<Uimkert  und  Stil  rach  Pascal 

May    1909    (VoL    x>ii.    No.    5).      Kobshle    Gottexgcwt 
Mcxuchcngeist    im    Alien    Tcafarocn:— Hokii    Oct    Kaunpf    um 
Iciblichc  AuferstchunR  dcs  Hcrrn,  II — Klqstxrv\nn  Barrage  aur 
stchungsgcschiohie  des  Prniatcuchft,  I. 

June  1902  (Vol.  xiii.  No.  6).  Konrxix  Gottcsgetsa 
Mcnochcngctfil  »m  Allen  Testament  {cwJudidy—  Klos'. 
HB  KnUlchun^eMjhuMc  Um  Penlaleudis  (ccrKMaf) — *I  schaci 
Die  bishcr  unbclcanntc  Schwahiscb-HAlIcr  Handachrift  der  dcntseben 
Auggburgiicbcn  Konfession— Horh  Dct  Kampf  um  di«  lciblicfcc 
Aufcrstchung  des  Hcrrn,  III. 
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